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FOREWORD 


The papers in this volume, with the exception of the article by Alexander 
Eckstein, are the addresses delivered at the annual meeting of The Academy held 
in Philadelphia on April 14 and 15, 1972. 

The customary question and answer period followed each speaker’s address 
except for the luncheon speaker’s. The questions from the floor and the speakers’ 
answers are printed after each paper. 

The next meeting of The Academy will be held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
in Philadelphia on Friday and Saturday, April 13 and 14, 1973. 


RICHARD D. LAMBERT 
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Chinese History and the Foreign Relations 
of Contemporary China 


By ALBERT FEUERWERKER 


ABSTRACT: It is frequently implied that there is something 
peculiarly “Chinese,” derived from the millennia of a separate 
and remarkable cultural tradition, which operates to motivate 
the foreign relations of the People’s Republic of China 
(P.R.C.). Itis, of course, absurd to expect that there would be 
no residue of the past at work in the present, even after the 
profound revolutionary changes that China has undergone in 
the past century. That persistence of tradition, however, is not 
simple and unproblematic. Precisely what out of the past has 
a functional role in contemporary China requires explication. <A 
distinction between influences from the pre-nineteenth-century 
“Great Tradition” and those growing from the importunate 
impact of the outside world on China in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries must be made. And the weight of 
tradition/history must be compared with that of other factors 
influencing the formation and execution of foreign policy. This 
paper examines five components which have. determined the - 
foreign relations of the P.R.C. and suggests that they may be 
ranked in the following order of importance: 1) nationalism; 
2) the politics of the international Communist movement; 3) 
China’s domestic politics; 4) Marxist-Leninist-Maoist ideol- 
ogy; and 5) a strategic-political imagery based on a traditional 
spatial-ideological world order. 
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2 ) THe ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


T IS frequently implied that there is 
something peculiarly “Chinese,” de- 
rived from millennia of a separate and 
remarkable cultural tradition, which 
operates to motivate the foreign rela- 
tions of the People’s Republic of China 
(P.R.C.). This influence is described 
in a number of different ways. In its 
most extreme form, the question is raised 
as to the genuineness with which the 
P.R.C.-—as the inheritor of China’s past 
—accepts the nation-state system that 
is central to the international order de- 
fined by the assumptions of the policy- 
makers of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Is it correct to assume 
that Peking’s participation in a “bour- 
geois” or “revisionist” international sys- 
tem, composed of formally equal and 
sovereign states of varying real power 
which interact in changing combina- 
tions, is more than a temporary and tac- 
tical maneuver? Is the P.R.C. recon- 
ciled to a system of world politics in 
which states with greater power do in- 
deed impinge upon the lesser powers, 
but in which no single center exists or 
would be tolerated; in which changes do 
take place in the relative power of the 
participants, but only according to some 
common rules of the game that are vio- 
lated at great peril; in which communi- 
cation among states is possible and con- 
flict usually held within tolerable limits 
because of shared assumptions and 
rules? . 


Ts It roe “PEroPLe’s MIDDLE 
Kincpome” 


Because of the weighty cultural bag- 
gage which China carried into the mod- 
ern world, should not the foregoing 
questions be answered no? Even if we 
dismiss for the moment the ecumenical 
vision of utopian Maoism, is not the 
P.R.C. driven to attempt to reestablish 
the Sino-centric world order which 
crumbled in the nineteenth century when 


China was reduced to a semicolonial 
status? Is not the tone of superiority— 
Chinese “arrogance”—which is directed 
not just toward the “imperialist” United 
States, but also toward the “modern re- 
visionist” Soviet Union, directly linked 
to a traditional assertion of the superior- 
ity of the Confucian moral order which 
identified China as Civilization and all 
outside its influence as Barbarism? 
Should we not see in the contemporary 
claim to leadership of the Third World 
a continuation of the ethnocentrism of 
the past in which the Middle Kingdom, 
by its “virtue,” irresistibly drew the non- 
Chinese world into enrollment in a hier- 
archic system of interstate relations 
whose single center was Peking? And is 
not the wining and dining, at the ex- 
pense of the P.R.C., of numerous em- 
bassies to Peking from the very small 
states of the Third World, and of Com- 
munist and non-Communist opposition 
leaders from other states, only the most 
recent form of the tribute system by 
means of which the imperial dynasties 
granted trade privileges and political 
support in return for the kowtow and 
acknowledgment of Peking’s suzerainty? 
This alternative is summed up in John 
Fairbank’s brilliant conceit of a “Peo- 
ples Middle Kingdom”’—though I 
hasten to add that the above sentences 
are a caricature and do not represent 
Professor Fairbank’s views. 

While it is, of course, absurd to ex- 
pect that there would be no residue of 
the past at work in the present, even 
after revolutionary changes as profound 
as those which China has undergone in 
the past century, several serious diff- 
culties stand in the way of attributing 
very much weight to this particular ver- 
sion of the pervasiveness of traditional 
images in contemporary policy. After 
commenting on these difficulties, I shall 
suggest alternative possibilities for ex- 
pressing the place of Chinese tradition 


E. 


History AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 3 


and history in the formation and execu- 
tion of the foreign policies of the P.R.C., 
and shall indicate the relative weight 
that I would assign to the past as com- 
pared with -other components in this 
heady mixture. 


AN INFLEXIBLE PoLicy? 


The attribution of continuing signii- 
cant influence to a traditional strategic- 
political imagery, to begin with the most 
general demurrer, implies a fixity about 
the resulting policy which is contradicted 
by the history of China's foreign rela- 
tiors since 1949. While of course the 
fact that China is the largest country in 
Asia with the greatest population and 
the most resources for potential develop- 
ment must always be considered in ana- 
lyzing the structure of world politics, 
these geographical and economic-demo- 
graphic capabilities do not autonomously 
determine any policy for the leaders of 
the Chinese state. For these parameters 
to have any effect, they must be medi- 
ated by the implicit or explicit decisions 
of specific policymakers who, in effect, 
assign them their values. To assert that 
“deep” and unchanging cultural factors 
determine such decisions is to ascribe an 
inevitability and inflexibility to posi- 
tions on current substantive matters 
which are as misplaced -as the parallel 
Maoist claim to unvarying ideological 
consistency. In fact, the twenty-two- 
year period since the establishment of 
the P.R.C. has been one of great shifts 
and unanticipated changes, in foreign 
affairs as much as in domestic matters. 
Compare the “leaning to one side” alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union of the early 
1950s with the armed clashes on the 
Ussuri River and in Sinkiang in 1969; 
or the “spirit of Bandung” of the mid- 
1950s with the anti-imperialist offensive 
in the Third World of 1958-65; or the 
xenophobia and isolation of the Cultural 
Revolution years of 1966-68 with the 


entertainment of Richard Nixon and 
party in the P.R.C. in February 1972. 

An emphasis upon cultural continui- 
ties, secondly, tends to give an unwar- 
ranted image of benignity to the for- 
eign relations of contemporary China. 
I do not attribute any more malevolence 
to the P.R.C. than to any other great 
power-—which, of course, China is, not- 
withstanding its denial in the Shanghai 
joint communiqué of February 27, 1972: 
“China will never be a superpower and 
it opposes hegemony and power politics 
of any kind.” But its foreign policies 
are not merely a replay in the present, 
with new actors and costumes, of the 
feckless conduct of the decaying Ch’ing 
dynasty (1644-1911), which Lord Ma- 
cartney described in January 1794, 
toward the end of his futile embassy to 
the court of the Ch’ien-lung emperor, as 


an old crazy, First rate man-of-war, which 
a fortunate succession of able and vigilant 
officers has contrived to keep afloat for 
these one hundred and fifty years past... . 
She may perhaps not sink outright; she may 
drift some time as a wreck, and will then 
be dashed to pieces on the shore... . 


The P.R.C. is not an antique Chinese 
hulk, afloat in isolated serenity in an 
ancient sea all its own, but a dynamic, 
modernizing state whose striving for do- 
mestic political integration, economic 
development, and social revolution oc- 
curs in an international context which it 
views as, at least, unsatisfactory and is 
therefore desirous of changing. While 
this unhappiness with the status quo of 
world politics is rooted both in the his- 
tory of the past century and in con- 


temporary exigencies—as I shall indi- 


cate in what follows—China’s efforts to 
alter the relative distribution of inter- 
national power are no more—nor less— 
benign than those of other states acting 
to assert or protect what they see as 
their national interests. 
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COMPLEXITY OF CHINA’s TRADITION 


A third difficulty associated with 
looking to the traditional past for the 
sources of present policy arises from the 
complexity and dynamism of China’s 
historical experience. Even at the apo- 
gee of pre-nineteenth-century imperial 
China—before the importunate incur- 
sions of the West—China’s tradition was 
not an unproblematic unity. To empha- 
size those strains of the past which pre- 
sumably favored current developments 
may in fact distort our apprehension of 
the practice of international politics in 
late-imperial China. The tribute sys- 
tem, for example—a congeries of insti- 
tutions for which the Chinese had no 
specific term and which constitute a 
system only in the eyes of later his- 
torians—-may be said to have rested 
upon three ideological assumptions: 1) 
China’s cultural superiority which pre- 
cluded relations on the basis of aqual- 
ity; 2) the sufficiency of the emperor’s 
virtue to win the peaceful submission of 
“men from afar”; and 3) the priority 
of political over economic relations. But 
so long as China de facto remained the 
center of the universe it knew, and 
while the assumptions themselves were 
not challenged, there was no neeJl—as 
indeed there was no possibility—of in- 
sisting upon their literal implementation. 

I would argue, in other words, that we 
may be misled if we treat the tribute 
system ideology of the Ch’ing empire as 
something radically different in its force 
from the public and official commitment 
to, for instance, free enterprise in con- 
temporary America or the “mass line” in 
the P.R.C. What is really important in 
all of these cases is that the integrating 
myths of tribute, free enterprise, and 
mass line not be contradicted wsthin 
their respective societies, rather than 
that the actual practice of foreign rela- 
tions or economic enterprise conform in 
all respects and at all times to the ideol- 


ogy in its purest statement. The spatial- 
ideological imagery of the Sino-centric 
and moralistic tribute system was a 
critical component of the legitimation 
of imperial rule within China; its do- 
mestic function of raising the Son of 
Heaven to a moral height above all other 
men was as important as its role as a 
practical medium for China’s interna- 
tional relations. The essential thing 
was that the Chinese documentary rec- 
ord—-and so far as possible the behavior 
of foreigners in China—not depart from 
the ideology. Thus Lord Macartney, 
although he in fact refused to perform 
that ceremony, is recorded as having 
kowtowed—the three kneelings and nine 
knockings of the head—when received 
by the emperor. Nor did George IN 
present tributary gifts to the Chia-ch’ing 
emperor in 1804, though the Chinese 
documents so assert. Many similar ex- 
amples can be cited. And lengthy evi- 
dence can be offered that, notwithstand- 
ing the tributary ideology, the Ch’ing 
empire, on the one hand, used armed 
force when it appeared necessary— 
rather than rely on moral virtue alone— 
in its relations with its smaller neigh- 
bors in Central Asia and, on the other 
hand, dealt realistically and on terms of 
equality with the expanding power of 
Russia——as in the treaties of Nerchinsk, 
1689, and Kyakhta, 1728. Moreover, 
the tribute embassies from the small 
maritime states of Southeast Asia did no 
more than opportunistically acknowledge 
the Chinese definition of the world or- 
der in the interest of furthering their 
trade with the mainland. If Korea, 
which sent 664 embassies to China in the 
period 1637-1874—an average of al- 
most three a year—was truly under the 
influence of Chinese culture, the dili- 
gent Ryükyū (Liu-ch’iu) tributary was 
in fact under the domination of the Aan 
of Satsuma in Japan which utilized the 
Ryukyiti island kingdom as an entrepôt 
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for an unacknowledged Sino-Japanese 
trade. 

The widening of the Sino-Soviet split 
has perhaps seemed to vindicate those 
who have stressed the cultural bases of 
the behavior of the P.R.C. Does not 
Mao Tse-tung, like the emperors of old, 
dwell inaccessibly in the Forbidden City 
in Peking, and once again proclaim the 
true—but now Marxist-Leninist—way to 
the barbarians in Moscow’s Kremlin? 
A striking image which resonates with 
traditional overtones, but as a historical 
analogy it is belied by the pragmatic 
flexibility which the emperors of old ex- 
hikited while the dynasty and its social 
elite still retained an undiminished be- 
lief in their values and institutions. Un- 
til this self-confidence was weakened, by 
domestic rebellion and foreign incursions 
in the nineteenth century, the role of 
Confucian ideology—although its claims 
were formally universalistic like those of 
Marxism-Leninism—was primarily a do- 
mestic one. What the foreigner did and 
said outside of China—how he inter- 
preted the tributary relationship—was 
of no consequence. But as the discrep- 
ancy between China’s assumed superi- 
ority and its actual weakness grew in 
the early nineteenth century, romantic 
traditionalism was substituted for genu- 
ine belief, and an irrational insistence 
upon the letter of the tribute system 
replaced the previous flexibility. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE TRADITIONAL 
WORLD ORDER 


The confrontation between this arte- 
riosclerotic late-imperial China and nine- 
teenth-century Europe—pursuing that 
combination of civilizing mission, as 
some saw it, and squalid greed, which 
more than half falsified the former mo- 
tive, that set it on the path to temporary 
domination of the world—dissolved the 
traditional Chinese world order as a po- 
litical ideology and as an actuality. This 


is the fourth reason why it is difficult to 
award any primacy to the persistence of 
tradition, in the sense of pre-nineteenth- 
century historical influences, in the for- 
mation of current policy. To do so ig- 
nores the main historical influences 
which affect the present. The intrusion 
of European, American, and Japanese 
power into the Middle Kingdom, the 
opium wars and the resulting unequal 
treaties, the loss of imperial China’s 
nominal dependencies to the imperialist 
powers, large war indemnities to the 
foreigners, and a scramble for economic 
concessions—all these helped shatter the 
old self-image of China’s cultural superi- 
ority and political centrality. In its 
place arose—fitfully and with many 
false starts—modern Chinese national- 
ism whose memory of the trauma of the 
cataclysmic impact of foreign imperial- 
ism on traditional China is the principal, 
but not exclusive, force which operates 
now to shape the actions of the P.R.C. 
in the world arena. 


SOURCES oF FOREIGN Poticy 


There are at least five influences 
which together have determined the for- 
eign policies of the People’s Republic of 
China during the past twenty-two years. 
I suggest that they can be ranked in the 
following order of importance: 1) na- 
tionalism—in a particularly well-devel- 
oped form of the variety known in nine- 
teenth-century Europe; 2) the politics 
of the international Communist move- 
ment; 3) China’s domestic politics; 4) 
Marxist-Leninist-Maoist ideology; and 
5) the strategic-political imagery based 
on a traditional spatial-ideclogical world 
order whose saliency I have questioned 
in the foregoing paragraphs. The first 
and the last of these five factors are 
specifically historical in nature; having 
undermined culturalism, I want now to 
consider nationalism more closely. 
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There are aspects of the other three 
which merit attention as well. 


MODERN NATIONALISM 


While the content of modern Chinese 
nationalist demands is familiar to any 
student of recent world history—sover- 
eignty, territorial integrity, equality with 
other nations, autonomy in determining 
its path to the future—there is a gen- 
erally acknowledged fervency, almost 
vehemence, in their expression. It is as 
if the classical contours of nineteenth- 
century nationalism had been replicated 
in an exaggerated form when this peren- 
nial phenomenon of the modern world 
made its appearance in Chinese dress. 
The intensity of Chinese nationalist feel- 
ing has, I believe, two sources. Most 
important is the gross sense of outrage 
that every twentieth-century Chinese 
has felt at the actual indignities which 
his country experienced at foreign hands 
since the mid-nineteenth century. 

By the end of the Ch’ing dynasty in 
1911, the foreigners in China had by 
force acquired extraterritorial rights, 
that is, immunity from Chinese legal 
jurisdiction; had established foreign- 
governed enclaves in the treaty ports; 
had deprived China of tariff autonomy; 
freely navigated China’s inland waters 
not only with their merchant vessels, but 
also with their gunboats; competed with 
themselves for railroad and mining con- 
cessions and to place loans with the 
Chinese government which would en- 
hance their influence over its decisions; 
had penetrated into the interior of the 
country with their missionaries who 
challenged the dominance of the rural 
social elite; and had begun to nibble at 
the territory of the Chinese empire in 
Manchuria, Shantung province, and else- 
where. But the imperialist bark before 
1911, we can now see, was more iero- 
cious than its bite. Foreign political in- 
fluence in late-imperial China was less 


than the powers thought it was or hoped 
it would be. While the foreign role in 
the very small modern sector of the 
economy was a significant one, the great 
bulk of the Chinese economy did not be- 
come dependent upon an export market 
for primary agricultural or mineral prod- 
ucts-—as was the case in parts of South- 
east Asia and Latin America. Though 
it may run contrary to the more com- 
mon view, I would also hold that the for- 
elgn merchant in late-Ch’ing China in- 
creasingly served rather than controlled 
the traditional Chinese commercial sys- 
tem. 

If the direct effect of imperialism on 
the Chinese state and society in the 
nineteenth century was a limited one, the 
perception of its consequences by the 
Chinese elite was of an altogether larger 
dimension, disproportionate to the actual 
derogations of China’s sovereignty by 
the imperialist powers. Here we have to 
take account of the second source of the 
particular power of Chinese nationalism, 
and here also, if anywhere, we can see 
the influence of traditional forces on 
modern actions. For the modern 
nationalist (anti-imperialist) sentiment 
which began to appear at the end of 
the century, in particular after the 
shocking defeat inflicted by Japan on 
China in the war of 1894-95, gained 
intensity by incorporating into itself the 
culturalist xenophobia of Confucian tra- 
dition. China’s first nationalists were 
mostly men of elite background social- 
ized in the traditional society. If they 
now focused their efforts on the survival 
of the Chinese nation-state (kuo-chia) 
rather than the Confucian cultural ecu- 
mene (#’$en-hksta), the pain of losing the 
latter was still a great one and added a 
strong emotionalism to their outlook. 
Here, for. example, is a passage by a stu- 
dent nationalist writing in 1903: 

Alas! Is not today’s world one in which the 
tides of struggle are more fierce than ever 
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before! And is not China the most violent 
vortex of this world struggle! The Rus- 
sian tiger, the British leopard, the German 
and French foxes, the American wolf, and 
the Japanese jackel deliberately and eagerly 
bare their claws and expose their fangs as 
they encircle and prepare to pounce upon 
this 4,000-year old sick lion. They Seize 
strategic places and force the lease of naval 
bases in order to strangle him at the throat; 
they open mines and build railroads in order 
to sever his muscles and tendons; they 
grant loans, demand indemnities, and en- 
large their industry and commerce in order 
to feed on his flesh and blood; they “open 
the door,” carve “spheres of influence,” and 
spring upon the fat victim to devour him— 
wichout any misgivings. 


CHINESE REACTIONS TO 
FOREIGN INCURSIONS 


The first Chinese reactions to the in- 
cursions of post-industrial revolution 
Europe, in the 1840s and 1850s, were a 
combination of blind antiforeignism and 
futile attempts to play off one barbarian 
against another—variations, that is, on 
the old culturalistic theme that had 
worked when the dynasty was domesti- 
cally secure, self-confident, and isolated 
from any really powerful external chal- 
lenge. In the decades after 1860, until 
the Sino-Japanese War, this gave way to 
a more pragmatic effort to prevent fur- 
ther foreign demands by, on the one 
hand, honoring the treaty privileges 
which they had exacted and, on the other. 
hand, attempting a modest military and 
economic “self-strengthening,” which 
was immediately directed to the repres- 
sion of internal dissension, but might 
ultimately deter the powers from enlarg- 
irg their foothold. Briefly, in the Boxer 
uprising of 1900, there was a partial 
reversion to the xenophobic response of 
mid-century. ‘Thereafter, the field was 
held by modern Chinese nationalism. 
From the end of the nineteenth century 
until 1949, nationalist strivings to com- 
bine domestic reform—in the first in- 


stance in order to achieve the political 
and material basis for ending foreign 
special privileges—with an attack on the 
imperialist prerogatives themselves con- 
stituted the main content of China’s his- 
tory. Each of the successive centralizing 
efforts of this half-century——the late- 
Ch’ing reform program, the brief rule of 
Yuan Shih-k’ai in the first years after 
the republican revolution of 1911, the 
nationalist revolution of the 1920s in 
which the Kuomintang emerged victori- 
ous and established its government at 
Nanking, the road to power of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party (C.C.P.) itself— 
has in its own manner been a response 
to this two-pronged nationalist program 
of domestic reform and anti-imperialism. 
When, after the brief or conditional suc- 
cesses but ultimate failure of their 
predecessors, the Chinese Communists 
came to rule China, they did so as the 
legitimate and authoritative inheritors 
of the leadership of this nationalist 
revolution. 

But in the fifty-year course of the 
passage of the mantle of nationalist lead- 
ership from the late-Ch’ing statesmen to 
Mao Tse-tung, two critical developments 
increased the intensity and saliency of 
Chinese nationalism even over the al- 
ready high levels of the first decades of 
the twentieth century. Whereas before 
World War I the imperialist powers had 
collectively nibbled at the margins of 
China’s sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity, between 1915 and 1945 one of 
those powers, Japan, in effect made an 
all-out political and military effort to 
turn China into its exclusive dependency, 
an attempt which culminated in the war 
of 1937-45. The memory of Japanese 
imperialism in China remains deeply 
etched in the minds of the present lead- 
ers of the P.R.C., for these men who are 
now in their sixties and seventies—-Mao 
is seventy-eight; Chou En-lai is seventy- 
four—-spent the prime years of their 
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lives fighting against it. That they 
should, as we might see it, over-react to 
a contemporary distribution of interna- 
tional power which might lead even in 
the distant future to a repetition of that 
struggle—and to a possible derailment of 
the domestic goals of development and 
social revolution—is not surprising. 


MODERN Mass NATIONALISM 


The second related development ap- 
plies to the people of China rather than 
to their leaders. One major consequence 
of the fifty-year nationalist revolution 
was the progressive mobilization, or 
politicalization, of ever broader sectors 
of the population. While the principal 
import of this process is in domestic af- 
fairs rather than foreign relations, it is 
not without bearing on the latter. Late- 
nineteenth-century Chinese nationalism 
was confined to the members of the of- 
ficial and nonofficial elite, for some of 
whom at least the motivation was the 
protection of their traditional political 
and economic privileges against the for- 
eigner’s competition. The nationalist 
movement of the 1920s saw the begin- 
nings of the participation of persons who 
were not members of the traditional so- 
cial elite—merchants, Western-type pro- 
fessionals, the new intelligentsia, even 
some workers and peasants; it was, how- 
ever, still largely an urban phenomenon 
which did not touch most of Cnina’s 
millions; and it was only ambiguously 
related to the goal of domestic social 
change. In the course of the anti-Japa- 
nese war of 1937-45, largely through the 
efforts of the Chinese Communist Party, 
a significant part of the rural peasant 
population was mobilized under the ban- 
ner of nationalism and for a concomi- 
tant program of social change—though 
not yet in support of the ultimate col- 
lectivist program of the C.C.P. The 
point here is that the course of China’s 
modern history had produced not only 


nationalism, but modern mass national- 
ism. Whatever weight one chooses to 
give to the importance of elite manipula- 
tion of the populace in China’s domestic 
politics, it is manifest that in foreign 
affairs the leadership has ready-made 
popular support for any policy that 
could be seen as furthering broadly ac- 
cepted nationalist goals. 

To place the force of Chinese nation- 
alism first among the determinants of 
the foreign policies of the P.R.C. implies 
a particular answer to a question similar 
to those that I asked rhetorically at the 
beginning of this paper: Would the 
achievement of an identifiable list of 
specific objectives turn the P.R.C. into 
a “status quo power,” or does it, on the 
contrary, pursue the unlimited objective 
of overthrowing the present interna- 
tional system and substituting a Maoist 
—if not a traditional Confucian—world 
order? I cam give my answer best in 
the course of commenting on the second, 
third, and fourth of the factors determin- 
ing foreign policy which I ranked 
earlier: the politics of the international 
Communist movement, China’s domestic 
politics, and Maoist ideology. 


Smno~-SOvIET CONFLICT 


For Mao Tse-tung at least—and he 
and those associated with him appear to 
be in control of the foreign relations of 
the P.R.C. at present—-opposition to 
the Soviet Union is clearly a critical 
component in the formation of foreign 
policy. The most important sources of 
the Sino-Soviet conflict seem to lie, first, 
in Mao’s reaction to Khrushchev’s at- 
tack on Stalin and the “cult of person- 
ality” in February 1956, which had the 
effect of weakening the legitimacy of 
Mao’s position at a critical point in the 
domestic policy deliberations of the Chi- 
nese leadership. In effect, Mao Tse- 
tung’s effort to realize his utopian vision 
of the Chinese revolution was short- 
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circuited,-and only revived over strenu- 
ous opposition within the C.C.P. and 
with uncertain success in the Great Leap 
Forward of 1958-60 and the Cultural 
Revolution of 1966-68. For this revi- 
sionist betrayal, he has never forgiven 
the Russian leadership. This personal 
quarrel, however, represents only a par- 
ticular manifestation of a broader con- 
flict over which of the contending com- 
munist parties is the legitimate heir to 
the Marxist-Leninist heritage—which, 
that is, is the authoritative interpreter 
of that doctrine and consequently is able 
to claim the support of the communist 
nations and communist parties of the 
world. And to these personal and ideo- 
logical strains there was added, as the 
Chinese saw it, a military, economic, 
and political betrayal by the Soviet Un- 
ion which failed to back the P.R.C. in 
the second Taiwan Straits crisis, allied 
itself with India, withdrew its economic 
aid and technicians from China, and 
attempted to interfere in China’s do- 
mestic politics. 

An extended treatment of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict is beyond the scope of this 
paper, but its practical effect on the 
foreign relations of the P.R.C. is ap- 
parent and relevant to my argument. 
At present, the P.R.C. sees the Soviet 
Union, whose troops are present on its 
borders in large numbers, as the princi- 
pal threat to the realization of its na- 
tionalist goals of domestic development 
and the achievement of an international 
status commensurate with its dominant 
place on the Asian mainland. So much 
more important are these considerations 
than any others that the P.R.C., in spite 
of two decades of directing its sometimes 
vehement rhetoric against American im- 
perialism as the principal enemy of the 
Third World, has now joined in what 
will be a lengthy, complex, and probably 
mutually painful process of achieving a 
détente with the United States. 


Domestic POLITICS AND 
FOREIGN POLICY 


With respect to domestic politics as a 
determinant of foreign policy, I can be 
brief. For the People’s Republic of 
China, foreign policy definitely stands in 
second place as compared with domestic 
political and economic concerns. It 1s 
doubtful that Mao Tse-tung, the Great 
Helmsman, has found his way easily 
between the Scylla of gross national 
product and the Charybdis of the Yenan 
ideal. The radical impulse provided by 
collectivization had been dissipated by 
mid-1956; the failure of the Great Leap 
set the Chinese economy back by half a 
decade, forced Mao into retirement, and 
aroused bitter struggle within the party 
and alienation among the populace; the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, 
for all the claims of the Chinese press, 
has apparently ended in a compromise. 
But neither has he been shipwrecked, as 
the Russians and some in this country 
would have it. It has been altogether a 
remarkable performance, and if a Maoist 
utopia is essentially as impracticable as 
any other, no one in China is prepared 


_to sacrifice even small progress toward 


that ideal in aggressive international ad- 
ventures. The saliency for most Chinese 
of the goals of political integration and 
economic development, in other words, 
makes for a generally realistic and cau- 
tious foreign policy. Domestic dis- 
equilibrium, as in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, has at times produced an unpleas- 
ant rhetoric, but no movement of troops 
outside of the borders of the P.R.C. 


Maotst IDEOLOGY 


It is clearly the cumulative implica- 
tion of the preceding paragraphs that 
the Maoist version of Marxism-Leninism 
plays only a minor role as a source of 
China’s foreign policy. But is not the 
support of wars of national liberation in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America a cen- 
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tral focus of that foreign policy, and does 
not this support derive directly from 
Maoist ideology? Does it not, moreover, 
signify that the penultimate goal of the 
People’s Republic of China is dominion 
over a Maoist commonwealth of have- 
not nations, as a step toward the final 
conquest of the industrialized world— 
both the communist and noncommunist 
parts thereof—-from the Third World 
“countryside,” in the same manner as 
Mao’s peasant armies purportedly came 
to power in China? The facile response 
to these questions is that Lin Piao— 
author of the famous manifesto of Sep- 
tember 1965: “Long Live the Victory 
of People’s War!”—in the summer of 
1971 disappeared from the Chinese po- 
litical scene, from all available evidence 
purged by Mao Tse-tung; or, equally 
correct but only somewhat more helpful, 
that Lin Piao’s manifesto is “intellec- 
tually absurd and politically impracti- 
cal.” I would suggest two additional 
and, I believe, more germane observa- 
tions. 

First, support of wars of national lib- 
eration by the P.R.C.—in the form of 
clandestine arms shipments and military 
training, but more importantly and more 
commonly by favorable propaganda and 
political relations with revolutionary 
organizations—has in fact been more a 
product of the short-range tactical needs 
of the Chinese nation-state than of any 
ultimate Maoist program. Such sup- 
port, in other words, can be and has been 
turned on and off as it suited the policy- 
makers in Peking, without any particu- 
lar concern about ideological consis- 
tency. In 1965, for example, China 
endorsed 23 out of a possible 120 revo- 
lutionary and armed struggles in Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa, And the 
pattern of endorsement, which mostly 
took the form of propaganda support, 
identifies this policy as the tactic of a 
relatively weak state attempting—clum- 


sily and with only minor success—to 
keep the United States off balance and to 
coerce support from other Third World 
states for China’s aspirations for a 
larger and recognized role in the interna- 
tional system, From the point of view 
of the revolutionary movements them- 
selves, China has ignored or even be- 
trayed their interests as often as it has 
supported’ them. I would expect that 
support of insurgency in the Third 
World will continue, as it does today, 
but that it will become a less important 
tactic as the P.R.C. is fully incorporated 
——through membership in the United 
Nations, and normal diplomatic and 
commercial relations with other states, 
especially the United States—into the 
ongoing system of world politics. 

The ideology of a Maoist ecumene, 
secondly, is far more important as a 
determinant of China’s domestic politics 
and of relations within the international 
Communist movement than it is as a 
source of China’s foreign policy in gen- 
eral. Its primary role is akin to that of 
the Confucian tribute system ideology of 
old; that is, as a source of legitimacy for 
the rulers of the P.R.C. within their na- 
tion and among the communist nations 
and communist parties of the world. 
The ability to describe external events 
for this audience in terms that seem to 
endorse the infallibility of the Maoist 
leadership is of some consequence for 
securing domestic support for a genu- 
inely ideological program of reshaping 
Chinese society. But as I have already 
indicated, there has been a strong reality 
factor operative in the actual foreign 
policies of the P.R.C. since 1949, though 
not always in its rhetoric. 


CONCLUSION 
My conclusion, then, is that in China’s 
contemporary foreign policy the strong 
emotional demand for undiminished sov- 
ereignty in its territory, for equality 


\ 
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with other nations, and for autonomy in 
determining its domestic path to the 
future—that is, nationalism—is a su- 
premely important fact. The sources 
of the P.R.C.’s international behavior 
are not something peculiarly and mysti- 
cally Chinese, or even Maoist, but the 
same national interests—as seen by the 
rulers of the country and influenced to 
some unknown degree by its popula- 
tion—that determine the actions of 


* 


other modern nations. These national 
interests will in many cases not be the 
same as ours, which means that dealing 
with China will require hard bargain- 
ing and subtle negotiation. Undoubt- 
edly there will be victories and defeats 
for all parties, but one can expect that 
these confrontations will occur within 
the present international system which 
allows no successful universal claim to 
any state, ideology, culture, or religion. 


* 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Is the report from Peking of No- 
vember 3, 1971, published in the To- 
ronto Globe & Mail, of any relevance to 
this lecture? The report claimed: China 
set the theme for its participation in the 
United Nations tonight by affirming 
that it “will stand together with all the 
countries and peoples that love peace,” 
but Chinese officials left no doubt that 
they remain committed to world revolu- 
tion. “Countries want independence, 
nations want liberation and people want 
revolution.” This has become an ir- 
resistible trend in the world today. 

That seems to be a commitment to 
the policy of helping people who want 
their freedom. 

In 1969 the Detroit News reported 
“Blacks predict own nation in the 
South,” and the leaders said that they 
had decided on a strategy to secure the 
- Southern states with the help of African 
and Asian countries, particularly Red 
China. The newspaper on April 7 re- 
ported that a  twenty-nine-member 
American Black Panther delegation had 
crossed the border into Hong Kong, 
representing a delegation from a possible 
internal struggle in this country. 

Does any of this relate to what you 
said about China’s policy of helping 
insurgents in other countries? 


A: That certainly is a central matter. 
I see China as a great power—although 
it denies this—just like the other great 
powers whose motives are neither better 
nor worse. Given its size and its po- 
litical system, it is a power with which 
one will have to deal carefully and with 
great deliberation, and not always 
successfully, 

But, looking at the history of the past 
twenty-five years, I tend to discount 
ideological statements made by any 
country. I don’t entirely ignore them, 
but see them as secondary to real con- 
siderations in relations with other 
powers. 

American leaders, Russian leaders, 
Chinese leaders, and the leaders of many 
other countries as well have made hair- 
raising statements. But I believe one 
should take these with a grain of salt. 
Their primary importance is internal; 
they do not determine policy. Where 
they do—and we have some cases of 
this in world history—-we have a serious 
problem, I simply do not believe that 
it is accurate, historically, to see China 
or Mao Tse-tung as another Hitler. 
I took Mein Kampf very seriously; I 
think Lin Piao now departed, maybe 
from life, is a joke. 
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Q: I am interested in freedom of the 
press and how the newspapermen of 
China obtain information. About six 
months ago there were press reports of 
a momentous event taking place in 
China. I suppose that it concerned Lin 
Piao or some of the Chinese hierarchy. 
But there were never any follow-ups. 
Something unreported must have hap- 
pened that would be of interest to 
political and social scientists. What has 
happened recently regarding the hier- 
archy, and what has happened to Lin 
- Piao? 


A: If I could tell you what has hap- 
pened to Lin Piao, I might get a good 
job in the White House. I don’t think 
anybody knows. Certainly last summer 
something occurred that we don’t know 
about—at least I don’t know about— 
with respect to a struggle within the top 
leadership. This was symbolized by the 
cancellation of the National Day cere- 
mony on October 1 and the disappear- 
ance of Lin and other leaders from 
public view. Perhaps they crashed in 
a plane in Mongolia. 

This is not reported in the Chinese 
press, if that was the purport of the 
question. There is no Chinese press 
equivalent to the Philadelphia Buletin 
or the New York Times. Nor is it even 
assumed that there is. But I never 
implied in my remarks that that was 
the critical matter. 


Q: First, what are the possibilities of 
early change in the nature of the uni- 
versities in China? They are now really 
technical institutes; what we know as 
the liberal educational base has largely 
disappeared. 

And second, what is the possibility 
in the next few years of there being a 
resurgence of any degree of free think- 
ing in China making possible the free 
exchange of professors, students, vari- 
ous professional people, and so forth? 


A: I would make distinctions among 
the various disciplines. This kind of 
development is easiest in the natural 
sciences. It is next easiest in the 
humanities, and most difficult in the so- 
called social sciences. 

One can’t say what the actual devel- 
opment will be, but it seems that in the 
sciences, the Chinese have a good base 
and will continue to produce. I suspect 
that production of works and studies in 
the humanities—though not of the kind 
that are appropriate for humanities in 
some other countries (but appropriate 
in China)—will probably thrive. 

Whether there will ever be social sci- 
ences equivalent to our social sciences— 
or whether indeed, there should be— 
is more problematic. That would seem 
to be the last area where one could ex- 
pect a real exchange. 


Q: I listened with great interest to 
your major theme that basic ideology 
is not quite as important as realistic 
considerations in international politics; 
and certainly in many instances that is 
correct. But I am wondering, if the 
foreign policy, even though it is based 
on realism, gets too far afield from the 
ideal, whether there might not be a very 
strong reaction which could trigger seri- 
ous problems? This, of course, can be 
applied to what seems to be the over- 
whelming ideologically stated commit- 
ment of the Chinese People’s Republic. 


A: That’s a very complicated ques- 
tion, but a very significant one in this 
sense: there are contending parties 
within any state who, with greater or 
lesser power, try to influence the way 
in which foreign policy is formed. This 
is true in China as well. If the present, 
shall we say, nonideological foreign pol- 
icy collapses, I can see the possibility 
of men within the Chinese leadership 
who are more ideological, expressing 
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themselves by putting a larger ideologi- 
cal component into the policy. 

I don’t know what went on in the 
conversations between Mr. Nixon and 
the Chinese leadership. Maybe the 
Americans were aware of this and were 
desirous of supporting the Mao-Chou 
leadership, which they see, at this time, 
as less ideological. 


Q: First, what does the term Maosst 
world mean to you, and how do the 
Chinese see a Maoist world. Second, 
how do you interpret the Chinese ob- 
jective of establishing a commonwealth 
of nations, and how do you think the 
Chinese see their relations with such 
commonwealth nations? 


A: There is a theory, an ideology. I 
don’t mean to ignore it, for it is a matter 
to be taken seriously. But I empha- 
sized other matters because I thought 
they were more practically important in 
the formation of foreign policy. There 
is indeed a tradition, developed some- 
what vaguely by Mao, which sees a 
world in which all powers, all states, 
have somehow successfully passed 
through revolution and live in some kind 
of utopian communist world. There is 
no war, no conflict; within and without 
all is peaceful and serene. That vision 
exists, and I wouldn’t deny wanting 
such a world to exist. But I am skepti- 
cal that we’ve yet found a way to over- 
come personal or political sin. 


Q: What will the American people get 
out of Nixon’s visit? China got admis- 
sion to the U.N.; she wanted Taiwan 
and got it. Nixon enhanced his re- 
election possibilities. But what was in 
it for the American people? 


A: A big TV spectacle! One has to 
differentiate between that TV spectacle 
and the content of the trip. The media 
can create a great interest in China—a 
Sino-centric America in one week—and 


destroy it the next. That you are 
aware of. It is unfortunate. 

The possibility of dealing on realistic 
terms—rather than through an ideo- 
logical screen—-with the power which, 
given its population, resources, political 
structure, and economic plans is indeed 
the largest and potentially the most 
powerful in Asia, seems to be self- 
evidentally useful. It will not produce 
any immediate results of great conse- 
quence. But over time, I see or at least 
hope that there is the possibility that 
relations between our country and the 
People’s Republic of China can be such 
that the possibility of the two of us 
going to war—as we almost did in 
1965—-may no longer exist. 


Q: What importance do you place on 
the domestic economic situation in China 
in terms of its growing conciliatory ap- 
proach to foreign affairs? 


A: It is my perhaps exaggerated im- 
pression that the People’s Republic has 
been able to obtain, through interna- 
tional trade, anything that it wanted 
and could pay for, without exception, 
and regardless of any embargoes or ef- 
forts to prevent it from doing so. In- 
volvement in economic relations with - 
another country, if indeed they are non- 
exploitative and have an element of 
reciprocity, forms a positive bond which 
hopefully implies a reduction in the 
chances for political fights. Related to 
this is something which I believe I 
implied without developing because I 
wasn’t talking about domestic policy. 
This is my feeling that Maoist ideology 
has to be taken very seriously, domesti- 
cally, in China, in terms of the way in 
which Chinese society may or may not 
be reshaped over the next period of time. 
There, the thinking of Mao is a matter 
of great importance and is not to be 
treated as lightly as I dealt with Lin 
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Piao’s manifesto. It fits into a long 
historical context of an approach to real 
problems, and its answers are by no 
means out of line with one particular 
mainstream of thought in our world. 

Their ideology has to be taken seri- 
ously. It’s possible that in China, as 
in any other country, some radical or 
crazy ruler may somehow be able to use 
ideology internally for external adven- 
tures; but it hasn’t happened yet. 


Q: A student at Swarthmore College 
came back from China in the late 
autumn feeling that the problem in 
Peking was to de-emphasize adulation of 
Mao, because people had had too much 
of that. Would you comment on that, 
please? 


A: I haven’t been permitted to visit 
yet, so I haven’t seen it personally. 
Certainly there are reports which indi- 
cate that the overstress, as one might 
see it in Mao pictures, and so forth, has 
somewhat declined. 

We must first ask: What is the 
source of authority or legitimacy in the 
People’s Republic of China? Within the 
period since the Cultural Revolution— 
and we forget how recently it was that 
the Chinese were fiercely struggling 
among themselves, at least within the 
leadership—-what means do the Chinese 
see as best for bringing together—inte- 
grating——the conflicting parties? Appar- 
ently Mao has been that great inte- 


grator. With the return to normalcy, 
however, one would believe there would 
also be a lesser need for that kind of 
symbolic activity. 


Q: You said the Great Leap Forward 
and the Cultural Revolution were dis- 
asters with regard to economy. But 
don’t you think this is the wrong ap- 
proach, since they involved more than 
economics? I think the Great Leap 
Forward, which was altered by the 
Cultural Revolution, did a great thing 
for the Chinese people. It taught the 
farmers to rely on themselves and to 
handle modern machinery. It led to 
the distribution of industry—what 
Mao calls standing on two feet. Was 
it, in this respect, detrimental to their 
development? 


A: I said I believed that the Great 
Leap Forward was an economic dis- 
aster and that the Cultural Revolution 
was ambiguous im its results. I can 
see both positive and negative factors. 
I don’t find it necessary to accept 
Mao’s vision or the Chinese vision of 
what goes on in order to understand it. 
But either to approve or disapprove, it 
seems to me, is a role that the Chinese 
may want to assume themselves rather 
than following my directions as to what 
it is they want to do. My answer is: 
you may be right, although I’m not cer- 
tain that you’ve looked carefully at all 
aspects of the question. 


Recent Changes in Chinese Society 
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WO problems confront anyone who 
attempts to discuss changes in mod- 
ern Chinese society. The first and more 
obvious problem is that of finding out 
what is going on now. How does a 
commune work? What becomes of uni- 
versity graduates? What proportion of 
the population lives in cities? Such 
questions are not easy to answer, nor can 
they be answered with complete cer- 
tainty or in as much detail as one might 
wish; but they can be answered. Mod- 
ern China is not a totally closed society, 
and there is more information about life 
in China than one might expect. But 
once one has certain information and 
knows, for example, that average income 
in the vicinity of Peking varies from 1.5 
yuan per day in some communes to 
1 yuan per day in other communes, 
one faces the second and more difficult 
problem.t 
This is the problem of interpreting 
information, of placing it in a context 
and thus making it meaningful. Any 
discussion of social change assumes 
knowledge of the previous state of af- 
fairs, or at least a clear notion of what 
things used to be like. It is perfectly 
possible for people with different models 
of the past to take an unquestioned fact 
about the present and come to radically 
different conclusions about change. In 
the case of China the two extreme po- 
sitions are either that Chinese society 
has changed utterly, or that fundamen- 
tally nothing has changed at all. De- 


1. I have never been to China, and this arti- 
cle is based entirely on printed sources. Given 
the immense scope oi the topic, I have been 
faced with the dilemma of either footnoting 
every sentence or using no footnotes at all. 
Since a complete set of footnotes would practi- 
cally double the length of the article and 
would add nothing to its message, I have 
decided to do without them But I would like 
to acknowledge my immense debt to the entire 
community of scholars of modern Chinese so- 
ciety, for without their work this never could 
have been written. ' 
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pending on which facts one chooses and 
which aspects of the past one empha- 
sizes, one may argue either way. If 
pushed to extremes, each position be- 
comes either sophistry or propaganda. 
But of course neither is wholly mis- 
taken. Some things have changed. 
Farmers no longer pay rent to land- 
lords, and parents no longer arrange 
marriages for their children. But the 
farmers are still farming the same land 
and living in the same villages, and 
families with three generations living in 
the same household are still common. 
Any conclusions about social change de- 
pend on what aspects of social life are 
taken to be the most significant. 

Of course this does not mean that 
‘everyone is free to decide arbitrarily 
what is or is not significant or that all 
conclusions about change are hopelessly 
subjective. Most people would agree that 
some things—the way rights to land are 
distributed, people’s chances of starva- 
tion-—are more significant than others— 
the color of the clothes people wear. 
And although people may disagree over 
exactly what has changed in China, or 
whether such changes have been good or 
bad, they would agree that some things 
have indeed changed. 

The second problem, that of inter- 
preting change, is therefore not insolu- 
ble. However, anyone who discusses 
change should explain what he con- 
siders significant and describe the pre- 
vious state of affairs. Here I intend to 
concentrate on the life of the great mass 
of the Chinese populace rather than on 
that of the elite. This means that the 
changes I discuss will be less extreme 
than would be the case if I confined 
myself to the small group which domi- 
nates the society. I want to discuss the 
way ordinary people earn a living, the 
sorts of groups they belong to, and their 
chances for changing their place in the 
social order. I will compare these as- 
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pects of the present Chinese society with 
the situation in the first half of this 
century, especially before the establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic in 1949, 


THE STRUCTURE OF CHINESE SOCIETY 
BEFORE 1950 


Before 1950, the great majority of the 
Chinese population was self-employed; 
people earned their living in a very large 
number of very small enterprises. Most 
people, about 80 percent of the popula- 
tion, were farmers. Farms were small, 
and each was managed and worked by 
a household consisting, on the average, 
of between five and six people. A 
household might not own its own land 
or all the land it worked, but the head 
of the household was usually free to 
manage the family farm as he wished, 
deciding what to plant and how much 
time and effort to devote to the land. 
Household income consisted of the prod- 
uce of the farm, less taxes and rent 
which often took half the harvest. Some 
of the harvest was sold for cash, and 
additional cash might be earned by 
handicraft work or day labor. In most 
cases 4 man acquired a farm by inherit- 
ing it from his father, and land could be 
bought, rented, or sold. The economic 


goal of the household, beyond merely - 


maintaining itself, was to pass an estate 
along to the next generation. All sons 
had rights to an equal share of the prop- 
erty. The aged depended on their sons 
for support, and a family that produced 
no adult sons had a very real problem. 
The ancestral cult was intimately bound 
up with the transmission of property, 
and often no ancestral tablet was made 
for an ancestor who left no property. 
Thus there were good reasons for fami- 
lies to produce children, especially sons. 
High infant mortality meant that the 
best strategy was to aim for as many 
children as possible. 

The same conditions characterized the 


bulk of the nonfarm population. Most 
business enterprises, commercial or 
handicraft, were small family businesses. 
In every case the income of the family 
depended on the success of the busi- 
ness, whether it was a tailor’s shop, a 
transport junk, or an import-export firm. 
Wage earners were concentrated at the 
very top and the very bottom of the so- 
clety. Those at the top, primarily bu- 
reaucrats, did not tend to rely on their 
salaries. Rather, they tried to acquire 
property, usually land, to guarantee 
both the success and the succession of 
the family. The important things to 
note here are the very large number of 
very small enterprises—probably about 
one hundred million farms and small 
businesses-—and the identity of family 
and enterprise. A family was not merely 
a unit of common residence, consump- 
tion, and child-rearing; it was also an 
enterprise, and the family head was 
manager of a business and trustee of 
an estate. 

Each small enterprise was autono- 
mous; its manager was free, in theory, 
to do as he wished to try to maximize 
household income and increase the es- 
tate. But there were constraints on the 
ability of the household head to achieve 
his goal. First, a family depended, to 
a large extent, on its inheritance from 
the previous generation. The status of 
a family was not fixed by heredity, and 
mobility was possible, but neither easy 
nor terribly common. ‘The success of 
small enterprises, farms and shops, was 
checked in a crude and rather unpre- 
dictable fashion by gross economic 
forces—prices, interest rates, inflation. 
Flood, famine, and war acted in even 
more catastrophic and unpredictable 
ways. A bad year on the farm, the 
illness of the household head, or the 
passage of an army might result in hope- 
less indebtedness to the moneylender 
and loss of the family property. Fur- 
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thermore, the autonomy of the house- 
hold was limited by the activities of local 
holders of power. Those who exercised 
power over ordinary farmers, shopkeep- 
ers, or coolies were primarily local, 
small-scale, and multiple. A farmer 
could be forced to pay rent to his land- 
lord, interest to a moneylender, taxes to 
officials, and protection to bandits. The 
small scale and multiplicity of power- 
holders meant that in some cases it was 
possible to play them off against each 
other—that is, use the bandits against 
the landlord, or the officials against the 
bandits. On the other hand, local forces 
exercising power over ordinary people 
could also be arbitrary and unpredicta- 
ble and were not restrained by legal or 
administrative sanctions. 

Formal education provided the best 
and most respected avenue of upward 
mobility, but access to schooling, espe- 
cially post-primary education, was re- 
stricted to the well-to-do and to those 
who happened to live in the vicinity of 
the few secondary schools. Chances of 
getting a good education were highest 
for the upper classes in and around the 
cities of the coast and lowest for farmers 
in the interior. If schooling was not 
available, there were other avenues of 
mobility. Rural people could move to 
cities to seek their fortunes. One could 
go into business, try moneylending on 
a small scale, gamble on the market for 
cash crops, or, as a long shot, join the 
army or a bandit group. There were 
alternate routes to worldly success and 
a number of ways to change one’s po- 
sition in society, but in all except edu- 
cation the chances of failure outweighed 
those of success. In many cases, 
whether in business or banditry, the 
achievement of a high position depended 
to a large degree on sheer luck. Earn- 
ing a living and providing for one’s 
children were not easy, and the penal- 
ties of failure were severe. At worst, 


a family could end up starving in the 
road. The combination of population 
pressure, low rate of economic growth, 
endemic war, and natural disasters 
which afflicted the Chinese population 
in the first half of this century meant 
that many families lost their property, 
some starved, and almost all faced the 
possibility of disaster. Looking at Chi- 
nese society in the recent past, one is 
impressed by the very large number of 
very small units and by the unpredicta- 
ble, problematic nature of the success or 
failure of any particular unit. 


CHANGES SINCE 1950 


Since 1950, the way people support 
themselves, the sorts of groups they be- 
long to, and their ways of moving into 
different positions in the society have 
all changed. The major change in Chi- 
nese society can be summarized as an 
increase in the scale and scope of or- 
ganization, with a consequent increase 
in predictability and basic security. In 
the countryside the decade from 1950 
to 1960 began with the destruction of 
the landlords as a class—though not, 
in most cases, as individuals—and the 
more even, though not absolutely equal, 
distribution of land among households. 
Land reform was followed by a series of 
collectivization movements, beginning 
with seasonal mutual aid teams of ten 
or so households, and ending with the 
establishment of People’s Communes. 
This meant that some ninety million 
family farms were replaced by seventy- 
four thousand communes. A family 
farm consisted of one household; a com- 
mune consists of about sixteen hundred 
households. 

Most communes contain several vil- 
lages, and today communes are the 
lowest unit of local government, cor- 
responding in some ways to rural town- 
ships in this country. Communes are 
further subdivided into units called. 
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brigades, and brigades in turn are sub- 
divided into teams. Brigades, or pro- 
duction brigades as they are sometimes 
called, are in fact villages. Production 
teams consist of perhaps ten to twenty 
households, all of course from the same 
village. Land is no longer private 
property and cannot be bought, rented, 
nor inherited. Today the basic unit of 
account, the unit which in effect holds 
title to land, pays taxes, and sells prod- 
uce for cash, is, in most cases, the team. 
The brigade assigns work—such as re- 
sponsibility for cultivating certain fields 
or the provision of so many eggs-—-to 
teams. Household members work as 
part of a team. Each person receives 
a certain number of work points for 
each day he or she works for the team. 
At the end of the year the total income 
of the team, less taxes, is divided by the 
number of work points accumulated. 
Each person then receives a share, in 
grain and cash, determined by the 
number of work points to his credit. 
Households own their own houses. 
Each household has, in addition, a 
private plot on which it grows vegeta- 
bles for its own consumption and for 
sale, and which it may use to support 
a pig or flock of chickens, The size of 
the private plot and the possibility of 
its produce being sold on the open 
market has varied since 1958, since the 
role of the private plot has been a major 
political issue. 

There are several consequences of 
these changes in land tenure. In the 
first place, Chinese farmers are now 
wage earners. Two things determine a 
family’s income, The first is the num- 
ber of work points its members have 
accumulated. The second is the total 
surplus of the team to which it belongs. 
(In some communes remuneration for 
work points is now determined by the 
total surplus of the brigade, but in 
most, the team remains the basic unit.) 


Some inequities remain. A household 
with several able-bodied members will 
recelve more work points than one with 
fewer. Furthermore, within a brigade 
some teams may have higher incomes 
than others, Differences among teams 
in the same brigade (village) are not 
liable to be too severe, since great ef- 
forts have been made to equalize re- 
sources among teams. Within a com- 
mune, some brigades may have higher 
incomes than others. Such differences 
in income among what are, in fact, vil- 
lages are more difficult to deal with, 
since in many cases they result from 
differences in location, soils, and avail- 
able water. Brigades with relatively low 
incomes are urged to rely on their own 
efforts and to emulate the successful 
practices of their more productive 
counterparts. There are differences in 
income among households and among 
larger units, but there is now a minimum 
standard. If the income of a house- 
hold falls below this standard, the team 
or brigade will make up the difference. 
A household with many mouths and few 
wage earners will thus get by, but it 
won't do as well as one with many 
Wage earners, 


Family organization 


The increased size of production units 
and the shift to wages has had conse- 
quences on family organization. Fami- 
lies still exist in China; parents and 
children live and eat together, sleep in 
their own house, and cook in their own 
kitchen. But the family is no longer 
an enterprise, and it no longer has an 
estate to pass on. It is now a unit of 
residence, consumption, and child rear- 
ing, like a family in our own society. 
In China, children are expected to sup- 
port their aged parents, but old people 
with no adult children will be looked 
after by their team or brigade. People 
still want to have children of course, 
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but children are no longer absolutely 
necessary to guarantee support and pro- 
vide insurance, nor must people try to 
produce as many children as possible 
and marry their children off as soon as 
possible. In fact, a family with a few 
unmarried adult children bringing in 
work points will probably enjoy the 
highest possible income of its team. 
This family can buy expensive consumer 
goods like a bicycle or a radio, or it can 
put its extra money into the local 
branch of the People’s Bank at four 
percent annual interest and eventually 
use the savings to rebuild or improve 
the family home. In contrast to the 
past, there are now forces operating 
within the family itself to limit family 
size and postpcne marriage. Both of 
these serve to reduce the rate of popula- 
tion growth. 

Although the situation of nonfarm 
and urban families is more complex, the 
same generalizations apply. State take- 
overs of factories and commercial enter- 
prises, the organization of handicraft 
and supply cooperatives, and the expan- 
sion of the activities of both the na- 
tional and local governments have trans- 
formed most pecple who are not farmers 
into wage earners—members of large 
production or service enterprises. 

In the countryside, communes and 
their brigades, like the small farms they 
have replaced, turn over a part of their 
surplus as taxes. They make compul- 
sory sales of grain, oil, and sometimes 
cotton to the state and may pay interest 
on loans made by the state bank. But 
today’s farm enterprises pay taxes to one 
center of power rather than to several, 
and they pay taxes to an impersonal or- 
ganization rather than to specific people. 
Taxes and grain quotas are allocated by 
local government, in which the various 
communes are directly represented; they 
are not arbitrarily levied by a distant 
official or self-appointed warlord. There 


are pressures to distribute burdens 
equally, and taxes and quotas tend to 
remain at the same levels over time. If 
a brigade or commune increases its pro- 
duction, it can keep the surplus and do 
whatever it pleases with it. The mana- 
gers of contemporary enterprises have a 
more complex and difficult task than the 
people who ran the small family farms - 
of the past, and managing a brigade or 
commune is a full-time job that requires 
a better education and a higher level of 
skill than was necessary to run a small 
farm. On the other hand, people today 
are operating within a much more or- 
ganized and highly integrated frame- 
work, and there are greater opportuni- 
ties for careful, rational planning and 
for prediction. For everyone involved 
——from the ordinary worker on the land 
to the manager of the brigade with his 
office, files, and telephones—life has be- 
come much less arbitrary and more sus- 
ceptible to budgeting and calculation. 
The relation between effort and reward 
has become more predictable, and sheer 
luck plays a smaller part in determining 
one’s affairs, Paradoxically, it is now 
those people at the top of the ladder of 
success whose lives have become most 
unpredictable, since they have the great- 
est chances of being criticized, con- 
demned for deviation from correct policy 
or insufficient revolutionary zeal, and 
perhaps even disgraced and sent off to 
the countryside for an indefinite period 
of re-education through manual labor. 
Almost everyone in China now earns 
his living as an employee of a large, 
bureaucratic organization. In this way, 
people in China today resemble those in 
the United States or Western Europe 
more than they resemble their own not- 
so-distant ancestors. To a large extent 
social mobility in China now takes the 
form of working one’s way up within an 
organization, of moving into a higher 
job classification, or of acquiring spe- 
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cialized skills that will result in a new 
and more responsible position within the 
organization. Again, the pattern resem- 
bles the contemporary United States 
more than China of the past. 

But if we look at the degree of com- 
mitment to one’s organization and the 
degree to which membership in a produc- 
tion or service enterprise—a brigade, 
factory, school, or whatever—affects 
every aspect of a person’s life, then the 
pattern becomes much less familiar. 
Questions about someone’s income, hous- 
ing, use of spare time, chances of ad- 
vancement, educational opportunities, 
and opportunities for courtship can all 
be answered by specifying the enter- 
prise with which that person is affiliated. 
In the case of communes or of brigades, 
this is not too surprising, since commune 
is just another name for a rural com- 
munity, where work and the rest of life 
overlap. But the same model is ap- 
plied to factories, coal mines, and de- 
partment stores, although it is more dif- 
ficult to achieve the desired integration 
of work and life in cities, which are by 
definition heterogeneous and differenti- 
ated. Thus housing is often provided 
along with a job. Which inhabitants of 
a Chinese city will live in scarce and 
desirable new apartments and which in 
old and run down tenements without 
plumbing is determined by the enterprise 
they work for. Since housing is often 
provided along with a job, one’s neigh- 
bors are very often one’s workmates. 
After work, employees of a factory or 
an office get together to study the 
thought of Chairman Mao. In their 
spare time workers and their families 
can use the recreation center of their 
enterprise, where they may play ping- 
pong, watch a movie, or rehearse a revo- 
lutionary opera. We don’t really know 
very much about how people in China 
find husbands or wives, but it seems 
reasonable to assume that the job and 
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its associated study and recreational ac- 
tivities provide the best opportunities to 
meet the opposite sex. In China today, 
a unit of production is also meant to be 
a unit of common residence, study, rec- 
reation, and general sociability; that is, 
a factory or office is also a community. 


CHANGES SINCE THE CULTURAL 
REVOLUTION 


Changes in Chinese society since the 
Cultural Revolution perhaps can be best 
understood in terms of the internal or- 
ganization and goals of the large bureau- 
cratic enterprises to which people be- 
long. Since the Cultural Revolution 
there has been increased emphasis on 
the internal solidarity of all units, on 
the range of services and opportunities 
each unit provides for its members, and 
on the self-sufficiency and self-reliance 
of units. In pursuit of the goal of in- 
ternal equality, the size of private plots 
has been reduced once again, and pro- 
duce of private plots is sold by the team 
or brigade rather than by individual 
farmers in a free market. Collective pig 
raising is now being promoted. In rural 
China pigs are as valuable for their 
manure, which is a major source of ferti- 
lizer, as for their meat, and one of the 
points of collective swine keeping is that 
the fertilizer goes to the collective fields 
rather than to the private plots. In 
factories and offices wage differentials 
have been reduced, and wage incentives 
and bonuses have been replaced by a 
uniform, standard wage. Differences in 
rank and authority within organizations 
are played down. Units are run by Rev- 
olutionary Committees rather than by 
single managers, and all managers, who 
are now called “responsible persons,” 
spend some time doing manual labor in 
the fields or on the shop floor. Ordinary 
workers and farmers are given credit for 
innovations and solutions to problems, 
and specialists and experts with only a 
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lot of impractical book learning are 
portrayed as less capable than experi- 
enced workers or old peasants. Part of 
the lesson here is that the path toward 
upward mobility no longer consists of 
leaving one’s enterprise for formal train- 
ing in a school, but rather of working 
diligently in one’s organization and ap- 
plying one’s intelligence to the solution 
of its problems. 

In pursuit of the goal of organiza- 
tional self-sufficiency and omnicompe- 
tence, rural communes produce their own 
steel and make their own tools, while 
workers in steel mills grow their own 
cabbages. Rather than sending mem- 
bers outside the organization for formal 
training, both communes and steel mills 
run their own part-time schools, which 
stress practical skills and applied knowl- 
edge. The very few people who do go 
to full-time universities are selected by 
the organizations in which they have 
been working, rather than by their own 
performance on standard entrance ex- 
aminations. Every brigade, textile mill, 
municipal government office, or what- 
ever, is supposed to be able to defend 
itself, for each is a detachment of the 
People’s Militia, 

In very general terms, we can think 
of the population of China as being dis- 
tributed among perhaps one hundred 
thousand productive enterprises each 
composed of about seventy-five hundred 
people. Each unit is organized on the 
same pattern and managed by members 
of the Communist party, who are the 
only people belonging to two organiza- 
tions—their commune or factory and the 
Party. Each unit strives for self-reli- 
ance, and consequently for an all-em- 
bracing or omniccmpetent nature. Chi- 
nese society as a whole, then, is essen- 
tially cellular; each cell is largely self- 
sufficient and autonomous in some 
spheres and subject only to the general 
direction of the Party and the central 
government. 


PROBLEMS OF CONTEMPORARY CHINESE 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


This picture of the essentially cellular 
nature of Chinese society is just that— 
a picture or model, a gross simplifica- 
tion of a complex reality. But it is the 
model that the Chinese themselves pre- 
sent through the media both to their own 
people and to foreign visitors. The 
model raises a number of questions 
which, at present, I can point out, but 
not attempt to answer, 

First, can the model actually work? 
Is it possible to divide a society into 
such self-sufficient, all-embracing units? 
While one can see how a few score farm- 
ing villages might form an autonomous 
social cell, connected to the larger soci- 
ety only by shared ideology and by ex- 
change of some commodities, it is much 
more difficult to see how this can work 
with a chemical factory or with a city’s 
telephone system and its employees. 
The more advanced and specialized the 
technology, and the more complex the 
relation between an organization and 
other organizations, the more difficult it 
is to be self-sufficient. This problem 
would seem to be most acute in China’s 
cities and in the more “modernized” 
sectors of the society. Economic devel- 
opment and general modernization— 
however that rather vague term is de- 
fined—are generally understood as re- 
quiring or producing greater specializa- 
tion, differentiation, interdependence, 
and centralization. It looks as if either 
all Western social scientists are mis- 
taken about these things, or the Chinese 
are mistaken, or the Chinese aren’t 
really doing what they say they’re doing. 
None of these suggestions is easy to 
accept, and I see no simple answer to 
the problem. 

Another problem is that of allocating 
people to cells, or to enterprises. The 
way people get jobs in China is not 
clear. An endogamous, hereditary steel 
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mill or textile marketing organization 
seems an unlikely unit, and if this is not 
the case, there must be some way to 
match people with available jobs and 
staff new enterprises. Until the Cultural 
Revolution, the task of sorting out young 
people and fitting them into appropriate 
slots in the occupational structure was 
done by the educational system. Since 
then, the various changes in the educa- 
tional system, such as the closer identi- 
fication of schools with productive en- 
terprises and the general deprecation of 
expertise and formal training, make it 
more difficult to understand how this is 
being done. Who becomes a lathe op- 
erator, who a policeman, who a cook? 
This ties in with the last problem: 
the inequities among production enter- 
prises or self-sufficient cells. In the 
urban and industrial sector, not all jobs 
pay the same. There are great differ- 
ences in such fringe beneñts as housing, 
medical care, and opportunities for ad- 
vancement. A job in a large, state- 
owred enterprise—a steel mill or the 
rail-oad—is better than one in a small, 
cooperatively run enterprise—a bicycle 
repair shop or a barber shop. If income 
and standard of living are primarily de- 
pendent on enterprise membership, then 
the question of assigning people to en- 
terprises becomes a crucial one. 
Differences in standards of living and 
opportunities are usually described as 
distinctions between cities and the coun- 
tryside; but the problem is more general. 
Within cities there are inequities which, 


though not large in absolute terms, are 
nonetheless very visible to the people 
concerned; and in the countryside there 
are noticeable differences between re- 
gions. In rural China alone, there are 
regions corresponding to Appalachia or 
southern Italy, and others to Iowa or 
Denmark. In China as elsewhere, the 
economic growth that has taken place 
(as well as that which is yet to come) 
has not been distributed evenly over the 
whole country; it has been concentrated 
in certain regions. Further growth and 
modernization is liable to increase the in- 
equities between regions. Thus the ways 
people earn their living, their group af- 
filiations, and their chances of getting 
on in the world have come to depend 
more and more on the enterprise with 
which they are associated and the region 
of the country in which they happen to 
have been born. 

Since the Cultural Revolution, much 
attention has been focused on the in- 
ternal structure of organizations and 
on problems of inequities wsthin enter- 
prises. But relatively little attention 
has been devoted to questions of in- 
equities among enterprises or regions. 
The problems I have listed are not just 
the problems of a foreign observer trying 
to understand Chinese society; they are 
problems that confront the people of 
that society. It is impossible to pre- 
dict how they will cope with them, but it 
is possible to predict that as they do, the 
structure of Chinese society will continue 
to change. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: You mentioned that private plots 
had been a persistent part of the grow- 
ing landscape since 1949, Is that in- 
ferential on your part, or can you, in 


fact, find materials that do show that 
these plots did persist as private plots? 

Second, in the work point system, as 
you outlined it, I sense that the entire 
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Tachai system, beginning in 1961 and 
coming to a head in 1964, was not really 
a part of the system you saw as the 
work point system for your society. 
What is your reaction to Tachai chang- 
ing very much the inputs that have been 
effective and have given a person a re- 
turn on his activities on the agrarian 
scene, particularly post-1964 when 
Tachai became so important? 


A: To the best of my knowledge there 
have always been private plots, except 
possibly during the height of the Great 
Leap when they were taken away—but 
they soon returned. They are one of 
the issues which changes depending on 
the current political tides. They are 
sometimes kept small and restricted in 
their use; at other times, they are ex- 
panded. 

There are stories of people who, be- 
fore the Cultural Revolution, were 
spending half of their time on their 
private plots. The usual estimate, how- 
ever, at least between 1967 and 1968, is 
that one-quarter of a farm family’s in- 
come came from its private plot. 

The issue of work points is compli- 
cated, stimulating in China great de- 
bates and questions such as: For what 
does one get work points and how many? 
The situation varies over time and in 
different parts of the country, or perhaps 
from commune to commune. 

This is one of the things which people 
play around with, and what seem to be 
the best answers (which is the case of 
Tachai) are then popularized. 

Breaking down jobs into points re- 
sembles somewhat a time-motion study 
in a modern American factory; but it 
is obviously much more difficult to apply 
to farm work. 


Q: What is the degree of geographical 
mobility from rural communes to other 
rural communes, and from rural areas 
to urban areas; and why is there mobil- 


ity? Is it directed by the government 
or the commune; or is it voluntary on 
the part of the individual, or the indi- 
vidual family? 


A: We know little about movement 
from one commune to another within 
the countryside. One would imagine 
that it is negligible, there being little 
reason to leave one farm to go to an- 
other. 

We know more about migration to 
cities. Many people want to leave the 
countryside for the cities, where life is 
better. Since the middle 1950s, the 
government has done everything in its 
power to reduce this migration. 

The growth of Hong Kong, for in- 
stance, has been due, in part, to migra- 
tion by Chinese peasants to the city in 
search of opportunity—jobs, schooling 
for their kids. But the Chinese govern- 
ment wishes to avoid these swollen and 
unemployed urban populations. It has 
done everything to keep people on the 
farms. It is in their attempt to get 
people out of the cities and into the 
countryside that high school graduates 
are sent to work in the countryside 
where they will be of some use and 
where there are jobs, 


Q: To what extent is adult literacy 
training being used for purposes of so- 
clalization and indoctrination, and to 
what extent have the Chinese Commu- 
nists used pseudo labor organizations of 
the type seen and used in the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries 
as a means of controlling and indoctri- 
nating workers? 


A: One of the reasons for adults to 
be literate in China is so that they can 
read the thoughts of Chairman Mao, so 
of course that’s what they learn to read, 
the “little red book.” It’s the most 
common book in China. Public meet- 
ings are begun by reading a few chap- 
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ters and verses followed by the equiva- 
lent of a hymn. 

Concerning labor organizations: In 
the 1950s, trade unions, obviously con- 
trolled by the Party, were established. 
They were most useful in providing pen- 
sions and other work benefits and pro- 
viding certain workers with improved 
training opportunities. 

All trade unions were shut down in the 
Cultural Revolution. It is now charged 


that they were controlled by the chief 
person in authority taking the capital- 
istic road—that is, Liu Shao-chi—and 
that trade unions served to divide the 
more highly skilled workers from the 
less skilled. ‘They are said to have 
followed the “incorrect” line of moti- 
vating workers with material incentives 
instead of ideological commitment; so 
there are no trade unions now, though 
there were once upon a time. 


Maoism as a World Force 


By Joan F. MELBY 


ABSTRACT: Maoism is the greatest recorded Utopian experi- 
ment. It proposes no less than to change the nature and moti- 
vation of man from that of a seli-centered and selfish being to 
one dedicated to the common welfare. China proclaims its 
support for Wars of National Liberation, but insists that revo- 
lution is not exportable. It must come from the people most 
directly concerned, and they must bear the major burden of 
winning it. Self-reliance is the essential tool, and victory 
comes only with party leadership and mass mobilization of 
oppressed peoples. Only local circumstances can dictate appro- 
priate ways and means. Chinese behavior outside its borders 
has been cautious and pragmatic, demonstrating a willingness 
to learn from mistakes. In a world which has lost faith in its 
values and ideologies, it may well be that the greatest impact 
of Maoism will be its demonstrated belief in its destiny, su- 
periority, and rightness. 
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URING a panel discussion in 
which I participated this past 
winter, someone asked the very percep- 
tive young former correspondent in 
China from the Toronto Globe and Mail 
just what he thought Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung was really trying to do. Nor- 
man Webster replied: “I believe he is 
trying to make a Christian out of every 
person. This is something no one else 
has ever really tried to do—at least on 
such an extensive scale.” Norman was 
not making a facetious remark; he 
meant exactly what he said. 

By no means the least remarkable 
feature of the revolution of China, surely 
one of the major events of the twentieth 
century, is the mere fact that it still 
exists at all. Ever since man began to 
dream great dreams there has been an 
endless procession of individuals who 
have conceived of perfect societies de- 
signed for the happiness and welfare of 
all men, not just for a particular group 
or clan. A few have even had the cour- 
age to translate the dream into action 
on a limited basis. Thus far, all have 
failed, and the experiments have been 
dismissed as visionary, impractical, and 
contrary to human nature—-whatever 
that means. No small part of the fasci- 
nation of China today is the fact that a 
man and a relatively small group of be- 
lievers have had the opportunity to put 
their dream into practice on a mass 
scale. The dream in this instance is 
nothing less than the belief that man’s 
nature can be changed and that his 
motivation for living can be a dedica- 
tion to working for the good of all men. 
Both the concept and the practice are of 
such daring and magnificence that one is 
compelled to wish them success, even 
though one might not wish to be a part 
of that particular society as I, for one, 
would not. I strongly suspect that 
Chairman Mao would understand my 
reluctance. Maoism as a world force, to 


me anyway, makes its greatest impact 
simply because it expresses and pre- 
sumes to implement, for a quarter of 
the human race, a positive view about 
the nature and even the perfectibility of 
man. And it does so at a time when in 
the rest of the world all the established 
values and institutions of other societies 
are under attack and are crumbling: 
when the future is viewed, to understate 
the matter, with skepticism and dismay. 

It is difficult, however, to measure 
with any kind of precision the world im- 
pact of an ideology as general as Mao- 
ism, Just as it is with democracy. Prob- 
ably this can be done only with the long 
view of history. It should have been 
easy enough to evaluate an ideology as 
explicit and forthright as German Na- 
tional Socialism; but the miscalculations 
about it, as often as not for rather dis- 
creditable reasons, eventually proved 
catastrophic for it as well as for the rest 
of the world. Furthermore, there is no 
real consensus about the meaning and 
the consequences of such specific phe- 
nomena as technology, supermarkets, 
parking lots, dirty water, the Beverly 
Hillbillies, or a diet of potato chips and 
Coca-Cola. The evaluation of Maoism 
is made all the more difficult by our 
ignorance of the Chinese way of looking 
at life and the world, and the conse- 
quent difficulty of being sure we under- 
stand their words and deeds as they do. 
Nevertheless, the implications of the 
Chinese experiment are of such impor- 
tance that the attempt to understand 
must be made, hopefully with a built-in 
willingness to change one’s opinion on 
very short notice, as all too sadly was 
not the case with the United States for 
two long decades. 

China was fortunate in the timing of 
its emergence as a major ideological 
force. The first decade and a half after 
the end of World War II saw the rise, 
high point, and then tapering off of bi- 
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polarity in world politics, The Third 
World was more an aspiration than a 
reality, and the harshness of what was 
reality virtually compelled all nations to 
identify themselves with one or the other 
of the two great atomic powers, despite 
the reservations of some of them about 
alliance with either possessor of poten- 
tially total destruction. 


THE AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 


The United States had a distinct ini- 
tial advantage, since this was also the 
period in which the former European 
colonies all achieved their independence. 
The political theories of the Founding 
Fathers for decades had made a tre- 
mendous impression around the world, 
and the dazzling success of the Ameri- 
can experiment reinforced the conviction 
of others seeking escape from European 
control that Americans really meant 
their avowed support for the self-de- 
termination of all peoples. Even the 
aberration of Theodore Roosevelt and 
the Navy League in the Philippines did 
not shake this conviction, since a time- 
table for Filipino independence was es- 
tablished and actually adhered to. 
Neither did American participation in 
the commercial exploitation of China 
make much difference, since the United 
States never administered any Chinese 
territory. Dollar diplomacy and occa- 
sional intervention in Latin America 
might have caused some uneasiness, ex- 
cept that none of those countries had 
shown much inclination toward stability 
and, in any event, they seemed near to 
the United States and very far away 
from Asia and Africa, 

It was, furthermore, an ironic com- 
pliment to the former colonial masters 
that all the new countries began their 
independent lives with a commitment to 
the establishment and practice of West- 
ern democratic systems with variations. 
It was natural, then, for them to look to 


the United States for inspiration and 
support. But in short order they dis- 
covered, one by one, that this would not 
work for them. Painfully they learned 
that democracy requires a very long 
period of incubation and nurture and, in 
any event, that it must grow out of in- 
digenous traditions and experience. Co- 
incidentally, the spreading tentacles of 
American economic interests conjured up 
new fears of some kind of neo-colonial- 
ism. Finally, the calamity of Vietnam 
would complete the disenchantment. 
Now, of them all, India alone still re- 
tains the faith. There are, of course, 
many who insist that the extent and 
complexity of Indian problems are such 
that it, too, will eventually fall from 
grace; but this skepticism has been so 
persistent for a quarter of a century that 
its reliability as prophecy is at least open 
to question. , 
The decline of admiration for Ameri- 
can ways, if not things, opened up op- 
portunities for the Soviet Union as it 
rapidly recovered from the incredible 
devastation of World War II. Marxism 
had an understandable appeal for the 
leaders of countries with desperate pov- 
erty, formidable problems, and a grow- 
ing awareness that, thanks to modern 
technology, hunger, illness, and igno- 
rance were no longer the inevitable lot 
of most men. The impressive economic 
accomplishments of the Russians in a 
relatively short period of time seemed to 
confirm the validity of the ideology. 
This time the Russians turned out to be 
their own worst enemies. Their cynical 
manipulation of aid programs for their 
own political ends, their lack of knowl- 
edge about other peoples and cultures, 
their gross insensitivity to the feelings 
of other peoples, and their growingly 
apparent contempt for nonwhite peoples, 
including the Chinese, ended before long 
any real chance of their persuading 
where we had failed. For the develop- 
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ing countries the lesson seemed inescapa- 
ble; the new technology was neither 
good nor bad in itself. What mattered 
was what you did with it, and if it was 
to be good, it had to be used in your own 
way and in harmony with values and 
ideology springing from your own expe- 
rience. 

It was now time for the Chinese to 
see what they could do in the world. 
They did this in periods of varying in- 
tensity, depending on preoccupation with 
internal crises such as the Great Leap 
Forward and the Cultural Revolution. 
They are quite obviously now moving 
outward again. 

Quite frankly, I have no way of know- 
ing how understanding they may be of 
the reasons for American and Russian 
failures, or what lessons they learned 
from their misjudgments in the mid- 
sixties when their meddling in several 
African countries resulted in their ex- 
pulsion from them. In the eyes of the 
developing world today, however, they 
have several rather clear advantages. 
They are not white; and they have made 
it evident they consider the white com- 
munist giant to be the principal enemy. 
In their long history they have never 
been an aggressive people. The present 
regime, despite its occasional outrageous 
polemics, has been exceedingly cautious 
in foreign policy deeds, even when it 
might with impunity have become more 
involved than it chose to do. Impres- 
sive as its domestic accomplishments are 
for only twenty years, it is still close 
enough to the conditions of the develop- 
ing countries to understand their needs 
almost instinctively. The Chinese are 
convinced of the innate superiority of 
their own ideology and of the inevitabil- 
ity of its becoming universal in the end, 
but without being at all evangelical 
about it. There is something very Chi- 
nese about this. For three thousand 
years they have never doubted they were 


the Middle Kingdom. The superiority 
of their way has always been obvious to 
them, a simple fact of life. The rest of 
the world, being barbarians, could 
hardly be expected to appreciate this, 
but as barbarians stopped being barbari- 
ans they could be expected to show 
greater understanding and behave ac- 
cordingly. Since time is eternal, what 
is the hurry? One assumes that this 
unquestioning faith in one’s own superi- 
ority is one aspect of Chinese human 
nature that Chairman Mao does not 
propose to change. 


PEOPLE’S WAR 


One rather well-known example, which 
has been given almost as many conflict- 
ing interpretations as the Bible, may 
shed some light. Admittedly, I am giv- 
ing my own interpretation. In the fall 
of 1965 a long statement entitled “Long 
Live the Victory of People’s War!” was 
issued in the name of Lin Piao, who was 
more influential then than he appears to 
be now. The heart of the message was 
a ringing declaration of Chinese support 
for the struggles of all peoples against 
oppression and imperialism. The in- 
stant reaction in many quarters, espe- 
cially in Washington, was a shudder of 
apprehension. Here was the proof of 
Chinese aggressive intentions, and the 
specter conjured up was a series of Viet- 
nams around the world. China must 
be taught in Vietnam the lesson of 
Munich. Although seldom articulated 
so explicitly, this for the United States 
would be what Vietnam was really all 
about. The weakness of this reaction 
was the failure, or perhaps even the de- 
liberate intent, to understand or give 
proper weight to the elaboration of the 
declaration of support. This not-so-fine 
print stated that imperialism in the end 
would be destroyed and oppressed peo- 
ples would be delivered. But it then 
went on to add that these Wars of Na- 
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tional Liberation would occur only when 
the internal conditions were right; the 
peoples most directly involved must 
start them; they must bear the major 
brunt of the struggle. In brief, revolu- 
tion was not an exportable commodity, 
although naturally China would give as- 
sistance once it did occur. 

No doubt this in itself was trouble- 
some enough for those with a vested 
interest in the status quo, but it was 
also quite different from an announce- 
ment of intent to set out on the shaky 
path of conquest. Parenthetically, Che 
Guevara, who had frequently and pub- 
licly acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Maoism, two years later lost his life in 
Bolivia because he, too, had overlooked 
Lin Piao’s contention that revolution was 
not exportable, and he lost it in an area 
with whose culture he could have been 
presumed to have some familiarity. The 
timing of the statement is interesting in 
that it came midpoint in the most active 
period of involvement in Africa and, in 
retrospect, could be read as justification 
for actions and explanation of failures. 
There is always something constructive 
to be learned from mistakes, and even 
the most wayward can be re-educated. 

In 1965, however, the whole thesis of 
Wars of National Liberation could also 
be held up to ridicule because Lin Piao 
drew an analogy from the Chinese Com- 
munist experience in coming to power. 
He identified the Communists with the 
countryside and the Nationalists with 
the cities, which was precisely what had 
happened. He then extended this ex- 
perience to identify the oppressed peo- 
ples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
with the countryside and the imperial- 
ists with the cities: The outcome of the 
struggle was a self-evident conclusion. 
To many at the time the notion appeared 
laughable, if not slightly deranged. The 
comparison now seems not quite so 
amusing when one remembers that a 


small and poor countryside, North Viet- 
nam, despite having been subjected to 
the most massive and concentrated dose 
of firepower in the history of warfare, 
has in effect compelled the greatest mili- 
tary power yet seen to sue for peace. 

One might have thought the lesson 
would have been learned better than it 
was, and even wonder what sort of self- 
criticism may be going on inside the 
Forbidden City now, in view of the Chi- 
nese stance concerning the horror of 
East Pakistan. Despite any damage that 
may have been done in this instance to 
Chinese prestige, it is not inconceivable 
that Peking took a deliberate risk for 
reasons connected with its insistence that 
Taiwan is an internal Chinese matter. 
There may even be paradoxical consola- 
tion in the view that Bengladesh only 
strengthens the thesis on Wars of Na- 
tional Liberation. 


THE DILEMMA OF POVERTY 


There are other aspects of Maoist 
ideology that many countries can see as 
readily applicable to their own situa- 
tions, especially the rather substantial 
proportion which can hardly think of 
themselves as threatened by imperialism 
in any conventional sense. Their prob- 
lems are the internal ones of grinding 
poverty and what to do about it. If 
there is an external threat to some, it 
comes from the temptation for those few 
with substantial natural resources to 
make undue concessions to those coun- 
tries or corporations with needed tech- 
nological skills in order to secure quick 
wealth. 

For other countries not blessed with 
resources someone else wants, the di- 
lemma is more perplexing. It is evident 
that the Western donors of largess and 
advice are growingly disenchanted with 
the results of their altruism; coinciden- 
tally, the recipients are increasingly 
skeptical that what they receive will do 
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much more than disrupt their own ways 
of life without creating a desirable alter- 
native to the understood and the famil- 
iar. Even as the new countries initially 
adopted Western political and social 
forms and found they did not work, so 
they alternately tried Western and then 
Soviet economic models, only to find 
that they did not work either. Perhaps 
no part of the conventional economic 
mythology, whether Western or Soviet, 
has died any harder, if indeed it is dead, 
than the belief that rapid industrializa- 
tion is both necessary and desirable for 
improving economic standards and as- 
suring independence. ‘To the mystifi- 
cation of the West and the dismay of 
the Russians, the Chinese let it be 
known in word and deed that such in- 
dustrialization was probably impossible. 
In any event it was most assuredly un- 
desirable if the object was to build a 
new society with a new kind of man in 
order to avoid lapsing into the old ways 
of an exploitative society. The argu- 
ment is an intriguing one which can 
hardly fail to have some appeal for peo- 
ples who are increasingly uncertain they 
can achieve Western and Russian stan- 
dards in the predictable future, and who 
are even less certain that the West or 
the Russians believe it either, or, for 
that matter, that they care enough any 
mere to try to help them. 

The Sino-Soviet split has many roots 
and many causes and by no means are 
the least important among them the 
ideological ones. Perhaps the first really 
serious one to become apparent arose 
frem the Great Leap Forward in 1957. 
Its implications so appalled the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe that “Thank 
God we have the Russians between us 
and the Chinese” became a current joke 
in Eastern Europe at the time. What 
distressed the Russians was the Chinese 
denial of the doctrine that true socialism 
lay in the future and communism in the 


distant future, and that neither was at- 
tainable without full-scale industrializa- 
tion. China proposed no less than to 
demonstrate that this was not so and 
proceeded to establish the commune 
system throughout the country, urban 
as well as rural. 


Is INDUSTRIALIZATION ESSENTIAL? 


Much of the impetus for the move- 
ment came from the interpretation 
Chairman Mao placed on developments 
within the Soviet Union itself. As he 
saw the situation, the Soviet Union had 
become one of the two major industrial 
and military powers and then, because 
of mounting public demand, made im- 
pressive strides towards satisfying con- 
sumer desires. Why should this trouble 
the Chairman? After all, was not the 
ideology they both professed pro- 
ducing the economic gains that both 
sought? The Chairman saw some other 
things too which he did not like and 
which made him uneasy about the future 
in China. He thought he saw in the 
Soviet Union a growing disinterest in 
ideology, a slackening of revolutionary 
enthusiasm. As material conditions im- 
proved, he could foresee a growing dis- 
inclination to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary for a genuine revolutionary change 
in man and a growing desire simply to 
enjoy what they had. In this sense, the 
revolution would be betrayed, lost; in 
the end, nothing basic would have been 
changed. Having behind him a longer 
continuous experience with history than 
anyone else, he feared what this example 
would do to his dream for China. 

The Great Leap Forward was his first 
revitalization of the Chinese Revolution. 
In retrospect, the movement probably 
moved too fast; it required adjustments; 
but it certainly was never abandoned 
as some have attempted to show. It is 
difficult to believe that the leadership 
ever seriously thought the spawning of 
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backyard furnaces, which caused much 
rather heavy-handed humor in the West, 
would make any real difference in Chi- 
nese iron and steel output. It could 
and did provide a vehicle for mass 
participation in a common venture. 
Also, it may very well have given many 
people who would never have seen the 
inside of an industrial plant some small 
insight into the enormous complexities 
of industrial production. (The Chair- 
man, incidentally, would use the same 
technique in reverse during the Cultural 
Revolution by sending urbanized bu- 
reaucrats and intellectuals to work for 
periods of time on the farms in order 
to refreshen their understanding of how 
life looked to the vast majority of Chi- 
nese, namely, the peasants.) ‘The argu- 
ment that the Great Leap Forward re- 
sulted only in serious economic setback 
is at least open to question, since it 
unfortunately coincided with several 
disastrous crop years brought on by 
adverse weather conditions. 

The object lesson for other countries 
struggling to raise their standards had 
to be that it was possible to feed, clothe, 
and house people adequately without 
full industrialization, although the in- 
tention to industrialize was certainly 
never abandoned. In this area too there 
has been a vital difference which is 
heresy in the West, although there is 
presently in the West some growing 
doubt that its industrial doctrine has 
quite the divine sanction it has long been 
assumed to have. ‘This concerns the 
very purpose of industrial production. 

The average Westerner, asked about 
the purpose, would undoubtedly be as- 
tonished. The answer is obvious: to 
provide goods to satisfy human needs 
and desires. But is it this simple? If 
there were no more to it than this, 
then why have built-in obsolescence? 
housing designed to fall down about the 
time the mortgage is paid off? and con- 


sumer goods with a shorter life span than 
was the case a generation ago, and for 
which, even in this shorter life span, 
the spare parts are unavailable before 
the product itself falls to pieces? Why 
have the massive advertising campaigns 
to persuade people they must have 
things they did not want, let alone 
need, before? And why have a system 
that is rapidly converting our beautiful 
planet into a vast junkyard? 

One need not be a Maoist by convic- 
tion to suspect there may be some va- 
lidity to the Chinese contention that in 
the West industrial production, and yet 
more production, has become an end in 
itself; that production has virtually 
taken over man rather than the other 
way around; that industrial production 
has lost sight of its original goal of 
making possible a better and happier 
life for all men. China can also see the 
Soviet Union, now industrialized and 
relatively prosperous, losing interest in 
a new social order. Chairman Mao 
thought he saw signs of a comparable 
development in China, and the correc- 
tive upheaval of the Cultural Revolution 
followed. 


THE CHINESE EXAMPLE 


It is difficult, perhaps at present im- 
possible, to know just how much impact 
the formidable example of China really 
has on the developing world, except per- 
haps within China’s own immediate 
orbit. So much of the world spills out 
instantaneously and continually into our 
living rooms, that it is extremely diff- 
cult for us to understand just how 
parochial most of the world is and how 
limited the average man’s horizons are. 
The cliché about the world being a global 
village implies a familiarity amongst 
peoples which in fact does not exist. 
The average man, without television, 
with only limited access to radio—and 
this controlled by a dictatorial leader- 
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ship—and for the most part illiterate, 
cannot conceivably perceive the world 
much beyond the next village or beyond 
a few blocks’ radius. He only knows 
the ghastly slums around him—a legacy 
of the twentieth-century cities in the 
developing world. 

There is a Chinese phrase: “Heaven 
is high and the Emperor is far away”; 
conversely, the gadgets and snake oil of 
the West are to be found in every 
marketplace and bazaar. And although 
shoddy and dusty, they still glitter and 
can hardly be other than enticing to 
pecple who have never had anything. 
An idea or an abstraction, unless it 
seems to come out of your own experi- 
ence, has a poor time in competition 
with a thing that can be seen and felt, 
and some day perhaps even owned and 
consumed. Chou En-lai has often said 
that the essence of Maoism is party 
leadership and the oppressed masses 
mobilized for action. The key no doubt 
is leadership. If the current crop in the 
Western world is drab and uninspiring 
in contrast with its predecessors, it is 
hardly much better, with a few excep- 
tions, in the developing world in contrast 
with the giants who led the indepen- 
dence movements. At best nation- 
building is a slow and grubby business 
ard does not often enough attract dy- 
namic personalities. Even great leader- 
ship can run into problems sustain- 
ing mass social mobilization equal to 
the task. 


THe CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


In the highly dramatic form of the 
Cultural Revolution, Chairman Mao 
was putting to the test his conviction 
that the motivations of men be changed 
radically: that the purpose of society 
can be the good of all its members—in 
other words, that the passive acceptance 
of human nature as a fixed constant is 
false. Understandably, the rest of the 


world was startled and fascinated by 
the magnitude and daring of the under- 
taking. Just as understandably, each 
observer tended to interpret the develop- 
ments in the light of his own preconcep- 
tions and biases about the Chinese 
Revolution, Those who wished the Chi- 
nese ill, including the Russians, foresaw 
the disintegration of the regime. Those 
who wished them well perforce had to 
bide their time in appraising the signifi- 
cance, Then, when the youngsters ac- 
quired a taste for the license of street 
rioting and also started to brawl among 
themselves, matters began to get out of 
hand. When Mao called on the Army 
to restore order and put people back in 
school or to work, and Lin Piao was of- 
ficially named as heir, many saw the 
emergence of a military dictatorship, of 
the gun now controlling politics, rather 
than the other way around as Mao had 
always said should be the case. But few 
people recognized that the Army which 
restored order was unarmed, and for the 
most part the troops worked with and 
alongside the civilians rather than stand- 
ing to one side as the watchdogs of 
peace. And then without warning, last 
fall Lin Piao and his principal military 
assistants faded from sight. If there was 
an internal upheaval surrounding this 
extraordinary development, it was well 
concealed from foreign visitors. Had 
there been serious domestic problems, it 
is hardly conceivable that China would 
have been opened to the outside world 
to the extent that it has during the past 
year, or that it would have moved into 
a period of intense activity in foreign 
policy. Nor is it likely that Chou En-lai 
would have spent all those endless hours 
entertaining and talking with a wide 
range of visitors if he had had any mis- 
givings about internal stability. 

If the reports of the wide spectrum 
of visitors during the past year have 
any validity, Chairman Mao seems to 
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have won this round. It is hard to see 
how so many visitors with such a range 
of outlooks could all have been given 
and been taken in by Potemkin treat- 
ment. Of course there can be no guar- 
antee of what the future will bring, but 
whatever it is, it will continue to shake 
the world. Regardless of this, there 
are a few lessons from the past five 
years which cannot have escaped atten- 
tion and in many areas should have 
provoked serious reflection. 

Not the least is the warning that there 
is no more uncertain pastime than 
trying to understand Chinese activities 
at the time with any degree of assur- 
ance, let alone to predict the future. 
The number of errors of judgment made 
over the years by the professional China 
watchers, who nonetheless have retained 
their reputations, can be testimony only 
to human gullibility or some collective 
sense of guilt about China. 


To CHANGE Human NATURE 


More importantly, if Mao Tse-tung 
has not yet finally demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of changing the nature and 
motivation of man, or if he can't do 
this obviously in his lifetime, neither 
has he been proven wrong. ‘There is a 
certain irony in this, for the West espe- 
cially, although it has some application 
to the former colonial areas where West- 
ern ideas were taken seriously at one 
time, Our failure in the post-World 
War II period to solve our staggering 
problems or even anticipate new ones 
has resulted in a significant disenchant- 
ment with Social Darwinism, the Social 
Gospel, the inevitability of progress— 
the whole range of doctrines proclaim- 
ing the ability of man to build a better 
world by his own conscious efforts, those 
which have been at the heart of Western 
ideology for the last century. The 
fashion now is to abandon the environ- 
mental faith and seek ways of improving 


man through genetic and other scientific 
manipulation, which in itself is a fright- 
ening enough prospect in almost any 
circumstances, but especially so if man 
has turned to mechanical manipulation 
because his social behavior has been so 
misguided, short-sighted, and irrespon- 
sible. This would seem to be the ulti- 
mate in despair. That the leader of a 
quarter of the human race still believes 
man can be changed by his own volition 
and is prepared to stake everything on 
it can hardly fail to make some impres- 
sion on those who are not yet prepared 
to abandon all hope. 


Mass MOBILIZATION 


Perhaps most important of all, how- 
ever, as a lesson for the world is the way 
in which all this has been done. In a 
world in which a major obstacle is 
getting a consensus to recognize a prob- 
lem and then take concerted action to 
do something about it, the Maoist tech- 
niques—which he began to develop in 
Yenan-—-have something to offer, al- 
though be would probably be the first 
to admit that every people must develop 
its own way. The real Chinese con- 
tribution may well be the demonstration 
that # can be done where there is a 
determination. The usual way has been 
coercion, using the obvious forcible 
means whereby the citizen does as he is 
told or is eliminated in one way or an- 
other. The Chinese Revolution has 
been remarkably free of this kind of 
action. It is true that in the early days 
rather drastic action was taken by the 
peasants against the landlords. But this 
was hardly surprising in view of the 
landlords’ oppression of the peasants, 
which anyone living there at the time 
could have seen. It is also true that 
during the first years of the People’s 
Republic of China certain elements 
were purged. This was deplorable, but 
far less extensive than might have been 
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expected taking into account the scope 
of the revolutionary upheaval. Since 
then, however, the whole emphasis has 
been on persuasion and re-education, 
wizh vast propaganda campaigns ranging 
all the way from the interminable and 
probably dull study groups to the dis- 
patching of bureaucrats and intellectuals 
to the countryside, where they learn 
from actual work just how the rest of 
the Chinese world lives. Very few out- 
siders have had much opportunity to 
okserve these techniques in practice. 
Hence it is easier to have dogmatic 
opinions about them and not be chal- 
lenged. But it is true that trained and 
experienced observers with a feel for 
people can sense moods—perhaps the 
ultimate test. I know of no recent 
qualified observers who have reported 
anything other than general satisfaction, 
a sense of purpose, and a level of dedica- 
tion which those of us, whose experience 
was limited to the days before the 
People’s Republic, never observed. I 
can cite one recent example of the 
mood which J assume every one of you 
saw also. 

The reporters who accompanied Presi- 
dent Nixon to China had a thin time 
of it—partly because they expected too 
much, partly because there was little 
to report. In their exasperation, they 
were compelled to fill allotted time on 
television with boring repetition of small 
things. The night before the President 
toured the Forbidden City there was a 
snowfall in Peking. Not even the Son 
of Heaven could have arranged or pre- 
vented that. Very early that morning 
the networks all carried extensive cover- 
age of literally thousands of people 
systematically clearing away the snow. 
Eleven years before the same thing had 
happened in Washington on the day 
President Kennedy was inaugurated, 
end the only comment it provoked was 
on the efficiency oi the operation. 


Peking would not get off so easily. The 
snow removal job there was repeatedly 
cited as a highly visible instance of how 
regimented the people were. As far as 
I know, no one commented on the faces 
of the people. This was no sullen mob 
being driven passively to an onerous 
chore. If there were guards, the cam- 
eras missed them; and if there were 
foremen, they were indistinguishable 
from anyone else. On camera, the faces 
seemed cheerful and the motions, those 
of people with a certain pride in doing 
something useful—and doing it well at 
an early time of the morning not nor- 
mally considered conducive to high spir- 
its. This is no doubt a small thing in 
itself, but it is from such vignettes that 
moods and attitudes can be deduced. It 
was unfortunate that the reporters who 
accompanied the President lacked the 
China expertise or even, for the most 
part, the human sensitivity that was so 
characteristic of those admitted just 
after ping-pong made the headlines. 

I would hazard a further guess—and 
it cannot be much more than that—that 
what most impresses people around the 
world who are trying to find a meaning- 
ful way of life is not so much the Mao- 
ist doctrines themselves. Rather, it is 
the evidence of a whole people deter- 
mined to accomplish something for 
themselves and doing it through peace- 
ful means with apparent conviction that 
this is right for them. It is immaterial 
that one may have no desire to partici- 
pate in that particular process; it is 
impressive that so many people can find 
something they believe is right for them. 


MAOISM IN THE WEST 


Thus far I have been concerned pri- 
marily with the impact of Maoist ideol- 
ogy on the non-Western world. A ques- 
tion needs to be raised briefly about the 
relationship between Peking and Maoist 
groups in the Western world—if for no 
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other reason than because this relation- 
ship perhaps is causing or could cause 
some troublesome misunderstandings. I 
find it interesting that Peking tends to 
refer to these groups and individuals as 
“foreign friends,” which to me suggests 
that they may not be thought oi as par- 
ticularly knowledgeable followers of the 
true doctrine. On the other hand, a few 
people whom I know who know China 
extremely well, whose judgment I trust, 
and who have been there recently are 
disturbed because they have found that 
Peking is inclined to rely too heavily on 
the interpretation given by these Mao- 
ist groups to events in the Western 
world. There is danger in this. The 
Western Maoist view of our scciety is 
so distorted as to make us almost un- 
recognizable. From the little contact I 
have had with Maoist groups in North 
America, I find their view of China and 
of Maoism to be just as distorted. The 
Chinese are well accustomed to being 
misunderstood by the barbarians, but 
the question is: How skeptical are they 
about the version of us they get from 
those who profess Maoism? There is 
as yet no readily available answer to this 
one, and if there were, it would prob- 
ably have to be a highly qualified one. 
It would be a mistake to underestimate 
the understanding of Chou En-lai. 
When I first knew him twenty-five years 
ago his understanding of the West was 
impressive. This is far less true for 
many in the top level of the Govern- 
ment who have had no opportunity of 
first-hand acquaintance with anything 
outside of China—which, of course, may 
not make them any less sure they do 
know the answers. Strict interpretation 
according to their own ideology is not 
necessarily any better a guide to under- 
standing us than has been the equally 
strict adherence to our own dcctrines 
for the past quarter-century a guide to 
understanding them. The record of 
relations over the past century gives 
little hope that the current slow cpening 


of doors will bring any millennium of 
understanding, but one can hope that it 
may provide enough small glimmerings 
of insight to encourage, if not any great 
mutual tolerance, then at least a will- 
ingness to live and let live. 

The foregoing remarks are unsatisfac- 
tory because inevitably they must be 
general and in large measure subjective. 
It would have been much simpler if the 
Chinese legions had stormed across other 
countries. The fact is that there has 
not been one single Communist Chinese 
soldier on foreign soil, except briefly in 
South Korea. There has been some 
training of guerrillas for such unlikely 
places as Palestine and Yemen and 
Zanzibar; but aid to North Vietnam 
could have been far greater. There has 
been some participation in disruption in 
peripheral and far-off areas where dis- 
ruption already existed. Chinese aid 
programs have been well conceived, well 
managed, and well received, but I know 
of no place where in consequence the 
host country has become an overt ally 
and disciple. 


UNIVERSAL PANACEA 


The fact, I think, is that the period 
of universal panaceas has foundered in 
experience and that the diversity of 
human culture and human behavior pre- 
cludes any such thing. The Western 
nineteenth-century belief in the inevita- 
bility of progress has fallen by the way- 
side. The American Century which 
Henry Wallace forecast and misread, 
rather than helping to solve anyone 
else’s problems, threatens to tear our 
own society to pieces. Probably no one 
would have been more disbelieving than 
Karl Marx himselt at what the Soviet 
Union has done with his theses. China, 
even with its evident successes, must 
still be listed as an unproven proposi- 
tion. It does, however, retain one asset 
which the rest of us have lost. It is 
still moving forward. It has unques- 
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tioning faith in its own destiny and 
rightness. It has the most timeless view 
in recorded history and is prepared to 


* 


wait. In a doubting world, any demon- 
stration of faith is impressive and often 
persuasive. 


x% 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Why wouldn’t you want to live in 
this society you described so glowingly? 
What features of it do you find ob- 
jectionable? And can you suggest what 
means might have been used to get all 
those people out in the morning to clear 
the snow, because we might adopt them 
in this country? 


A: I have no idea what means they 
were. I think it has been a long edu- 
cational process, in general, of giving 
people the idea that when there were 
jobs to be done for the common welfare, 
which that obviously was, they were 
done, and done cheerfully. 

As to your first question: I come from 
a totally different kind of a culture, a 
Western civilization, whose whole basis 
rests upon the role and the position of 
the individual. Whether this is right or 
wrong, it’s what I am. And I think I 
would find that it would be extremely 
difficult to change what I have been 
brought up to be, and to assume a po- 
sition where I would be willing to sub- 
ordinate myself totally to an overall 
social goal. 


Q: You described, from the Great 
Leap Forward onward, China’s decision 
to develop itself through a labor inten- 
sive economy rather than through a 
capital intensive economy, which had 
been the U.S. and Soviet model. You 
described this model as creating or at- 
tempting to create the socialist man. 
This is an approach that is inefficient 
economically, but very efficient in terms 
of social values, in terms of mass par- 


ticipation, in terms of a mass feeling of 
being part of the nation. 

China is attempting to serve as a 
leader of the Third World nations. 
While the Third World nations need 
technological skills, they also need a lot 
of capital, and one of the things that 
a labor intensive economy doesn’t much 
provide for is capital, especially foreign 
capital. Now that China has entered 
the international scene, do you feel that 
the pressures from this and the pres- 
sures to serve as a leader of the Third 
World nations will cause a change in 
China’s internal policies? 


A: I would not think so. J think the 
Chinese will continue to do first and 
foremost what they consider to be good 
for China. Whether it seems to be 
good or not good for others will be a 
secondary consideration. 


Q: What percentage, if any, of Amer- 
ican citizens do you anticipate might 
possibly adhere to the doctrine of Mao- 
ism, and would economics play an im- 
portant part in this percentage? 


A: Practically none. A very small 
percentage. Certainly there have been 
very few thus far, and the ones with 
whom I have any contact, quite frankly, 
don’t seem to have much of a clue as to 
what Maoism is all about. 

I think it’s interesting that in Peking 
they don’t talk about Maoist groups in 
the West; they talk about “foreign 
friends.” They may have doubts, too, 
but I cannot see it. We are two such 
totally different cultures. Our experi- 
ences are so different. Why should any 
great percentage do this? 
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Q: Dr. Melby, I appreciated your 
emphasis upon the point that Lin 
Piao and “Long Live the Victory of 
People’s War!” declared that revolution 
was not exportable. A very similar re- 
mark was made by Nikita Khrushchev 
at the Twentieth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in 
1956, in which he used as a justification 
for the notion of peaceful coexistence 
the other side of the coin: that while 
revolution was not exportable in terms 
of force, it was exportable in terms of 
ideology. In other words, he made the 
remark that ideas had no boundaries 
and recognized no territorial boundaries 
in states. This seemed to provide justi- 
fication that the Soviet Union would still 
play an important role in the subse- 
quent revolutionary transformation of 
the world. 

This same notion seems implicit in 
Lin Piao’s speech—that while revolu- 
tion is not exportable in force, it is 
in ideology; and the ideology most 
appropriate for this is that of Maoism. 

Since 1956 the Soviets have learned, 
if they hadn’t learned it before, that 
the export of revolutionary ideology 
tends to lose something in translation— 
a sort of customs duty. Perhaps this 
has made them a little less self-confident 
about proceeding this way. China has 
not yet had the opportunity to be faced 
with learning this lesson. What is the 
possibility of it having to do so, and to 
what extent would this affect one of the 
strong points of the Chinese position, 
namely, the great revolutionary élan 
that exists among both the people and 
the leaders? 


A: I personally would interpret the 
Russian stand, though it was not stated 
so explicitly, as an excuse for the Rus- 
sians to say that they didn’t want to 
become involved: to say they have 


enough to do on their own and let the 
rest of the world take care of itself. 

I think it was precisely to this that 
the Chinese were objecting. Ideas prob- 
ably do cross international bounda- 
ries, There are no national boundaries 
against them, but there may be cultural 
boundaries against them. The Rus- 
sians, in losing their revolutionary 
fervor, perhaps are beginning to lose a 
bit of their faith that what they pro- 
fessed for themselves is going to be 
universal for all men. 

I don’t think the Chinese have come 
to that point; maybe they never will; 
I don’t know. But I think at the 
moment they are supremely confident 
that their ideology, their ideas, in some 
form, adapted to local conditions, will 
be the prevailing mode of thinking in 
the future. And I doubt that the 
Russians are much interested in that 
anymore, 


Q: Does the monolith of Communism 
really exist? 


A: I don’t think it’s a monolith, 
and I suspect that it never has been. 


Q: You made the statement that the 
Chinese, in their long history, had never 
been an aggressive people. I understand 
from the press that Mao and his group, 
in coming to power, murdered about 
seven million Chinese. Is that true, and 
if so, how would you categorize it? 


A: I was not using the word “ag- 
gression” in reference to what happens 
internally. I was talking about moving 
outside one’s own borders and taking 
over other peoples. It would be hard 
to prove that Chairman Mao murdered 
seven million people. There were, un- 
fortunately, many people killed during 
the early stages of the People’s Re- 
public. There are no reliable estimates 
of how many, and probably no one will 
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ever know. I suggest, however, that the 
best estimates that we have, unfortunate 
as they may be, are so small that it 
is astonishing in a revolution of that 
magnitude that many, many more times 
the number of people were not killed. 
In all revolutions someone gets hurt. I 
would suggest that, insofar as I have 
seen any figures of reasonable accuracy, 
the Chinese revolution was probably 
about as unbloody as any in history that 
I know of. 


Q: It has been said that quite com- 
monly after the revolution is over the 
prophets become preachers; the revolu- 
tionaries become administrators and bu- 
reaucrats; and a good bit of the force 
that caused the spirit to arise in the first 
place becomes dissipated in the adminis- 
tration of the society. Is it too early 
to see this happening now, or in the near 
or distant future? 


A: Yes, it is beginning to» happen. 
This, I think, is what the Cultural Revo- 
lution was all about. As far back as 
1961 Edgar Snow, who had known the 
Chairman for many years and was his 
close friend, and who was the author of 
Red Star over China—the first good 
work on the Chinese Communist move- 
ment—had a long conversation with the 
Chairman. In it, the Chairman ex- 
pressed grave concern over what he saw 
as signs of a renewal of the old and the 
traditional Chinese bureaucratization: 
Men in top positions who for thirty 
years had been fighting in the caves and 
ditches of China were now in positions 
of power and of ease. They had lost 
or were losing their interest in the 
Revolution. Even the second genera- 
tion—which would be coming to power 
in a few years, as the present leaders 
were getting old—were themselves en- 
joying the prerogatives of position and 
power, They, too, were losing, if they 


had not mostly lost, the revolutionary 
fervor. 

Mao said to Snow at this time that he 
saw the problems of China being of such 
magnitude and such variety that he 
simply did not see how they could be 
solved without a revitalization of the 
revolutionary fervor; unless this could 
be brought about, China was going to 
revert to the old status under the Re- 
public and even under the Manchus, At 
that point he said he simply did not 
know what to do about it. 

It’s obvious that he soon made up his 
mind and the Cultural Revolution 
seemed to be his answer. He took away 
power from those of his colleagues who 
had lost the fervor; jumped over the 
next generation; and appealed to the 
younger, because they were the ones 
most easily stirred up, most easily in- 
stilled with the revolutionary fervor. 
At some points, perhaps, he got a little 
bit more than he had bargained for; this 
he knew. But he did succeed in re- 
building the revolutionary zeal. 

I think he indicated several times that 
if problems are to be solved, the process 
may have to be gone through time and 
time again—in other words, the condi- 
tion of almost perennial, perpetual revo- 
lution. 

I think the revolutionary zeal will 
again flag; the question is: will there be 
someone to rebuild it again? Perhaps 
the real question—which I’m not going 
to pretend to answer because I don’t 
think anyone can—is at what point do 
people become so tired (so satiated) 
from the continual upheaval, continual 
appeal to revolutionary fervor, that they 
simply have to be given the time to sit 
down and recuperate psychologically? 
At what point must a little time be 
added for rest and relaxation? I don’t 
think most of us will be around in the 
one or two hundred years that it will 
take to answer that question. 


Domestic Constraints on Alternative Chinese Military 
Policies and Strategies in the 1970s 


By Warum W. WHITSON 


ABSTRACT: China’s ability to mobilize and deploy military 
power in the 1970s will be determined largely by domestic 
political, economic, and military trends. A continuing political 
struggle for authority between central and regional power 
groups is not likely to undermine significantly the dominance 
of the Shenyang, Peking, Nanking, and Canton Military Re- 
gions, nor alter the fact of a coalition government—presently 
under the guidance of Chou En-lai. Economic trends toward 
increased regional self-interest and self-sufficiency may be ar- 
rested in part by the efforts of central authority to retain con- 
trol over the most important sectors of the military industrial 
mobilization base. To some degree, Chinese central leaders 
may be able to import advanced technology with which to im- 
prove their leverage over domestic adversaries. However, con- 
tinued emphasis on agriculture and a shortage of investment re- 
sources may be expected to severely constrain budgetary re- 
sources available for either imports or weapons development. 
The role of the military in society is likely to remain signifi- 
cant, although it seems clear that Chou En-lai and others wish 
to reduce their influence over the civil polity. All military 
leaders, with the exception of a minority concerned with nu- 
clear weapons, may be expected to retain a primary interest in 
internal security problems, namely, the problem of stability. 
Thus, because such problems require conventional rather than 
nuclear weapons, those leaders are likely to alter the mix of 
resource allocations to weapons in favor of a better balance 
between the two systems. Strategic defense rather than offen- 
sive capability, is likely to retain first priority. 
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URING the 1970s, Chinese Com- 

munist military leaders will be si- 
multaneously constrained and driven by 
four broad categories of issues and influ- 
ences. These include: first, both na- 
tional and factional values and goals 
whose long-term priorities may be ex- 
pected to be fairly constant. The sec- 
ond category is requirements—that is 
domestic, Asian regional, and global 
issues, including “threats,” which will 
have so great an impact on values and 
goals as to demand the attention of most 
of the leadership’s administrative and 
political energies. These events may be 
categorized in three groups: certainties, 
probabilities, and contingencies. 

The third category is capabilities— 
that is, resource, institutional, and con- 
ceptual (ideology) commitments and 
constraints, with which the leadership 
may attempt to meet requirements in 
such a way as to serve values. Fourth 
is options—that is, alternate mixtures of 
political, military, economic, and psy- 
chological capabilities (on one dimen- 
sion of the option) applied to certain 
places (the second dimension) accord- 
ing to a planned or unplanned time 
schedule (the third dimension) all aimed 
at juggling a complex array of perceived 
requirements and capabilities to satisfy 
mutually competitive values and goals. 

This paper will sketch what are be- 
lieved to be the salient long-term (secu- 
lar) elements of each of the foregoing 
categories for the 1970s, thereby broadly 
defining the environment in which Chi- 
nese Communist leaders must make deci- 
sions. Although this paper treats the 
decade as a unit of time, there is no evi- 
dance that the Chinese perceive or plan 
their future in such a time frame. In 
fact, we have precedents for examining 
alternate planning periods ranging from 
the annual budget to the five-year plan; 
but post-1958 evidence of the planning 
and budget cycle is so limited as to dis- 


courage judgments about time as a con- 
straint on Chinese decisions. 

This analysis therefore focuses on 
finite issues of the 1970s, ranging from 
certainties to contingencies, toward or in 
response to which Chinese planning is 
likely to be directed. Before proceeding 
to a discussion of such issues, however, 
we should review briefly the values and 
interests which seem to constrain or mo- 
tivate the behavior of the Chinese elite. 


CHINESE MILITARY VALUES AND GOALS 


On the one hand, it is dangerous to 
assign a rigid priority rating to a set of 
values and goals for a huge bureaucracy 
or even its top fifty or one hundred lead- 
ers. For their separate functions, or- 
ganizational affiliations and professional- 
educational experience must complicate 
a highly dynamic process whereby inter- 
personal and interfactional competition 
for resources and power translate con- 
flicting values and goals into resource 
allocations. 

On the other hand, the evidence of the 
Cultural Revolution and the past forty 
years of intra-Party conflict over priori- 
ties and power suggests that the same 
generation of leaders who led the Com- 
munist Party and the Red Army through 
major crises from the early 1930 battles 
in the Kiangsi Soviet to the July 1937 
Marco Polo Bridge Incident has re- 
tained and, throughout the 1970s, will 
retain control of key government, Party, 
and military positions. Despite the 
emergence and disappearance of key 
leaders, this generation has repeatedly 
provided case material for an assess- 
ment of its long-term priorities. Fur- 
thermore, the emergence of military 
leaders, from January 1967 through the 
spring of 1972, as the most powerful 
single group of planners and adminis- 
trators in China adds a shared profes- 
stonal dimension to the shared genera- 
tional dimension of their collective op- 
erational code, 
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As we shall see, in the past, agreement 
among these men has been greatest on 
the subject of goals and least on the 
subject of method. Among goals, those 
pertaining to the domestic political arena 
have routinely taken priority over those 
pertaining either to the Asian regional or 
the global arenas. While the para- 
mountcy of domestic considerations may 
shift during the decade, it seems most 
likely that the routine energies of even 
senior military leaders will be directed 
to internal issues. 

In so doing, the current generation of 
leaders of the most powerful military 
regions—-Shenyang, Nanking, and Can- 
ton—may be expected to represent their 
colleagues——regional political-military 
leaders of less powerful regions—in the 
dialogue with central political-military 
leaders in Peking to achieve these goals: 


1. Preserve their general status as the 
dominant collective national leadership. 

2. Preserve their distinctive power 
status vis-a-vis ten to twelve other re- 
gional elites and the central elite in 
Peking. 

3. Continue to rebuild the civil Party 
from its destruction during the Cultural 
Revolution so as to rationalize civil-mili- 
tary roles at minimal cost to the national 
and regional power of current military 
leaders. 

4. Rationalize the economy so as to 
achieve maximum agricultural and mod- 
erate industrial growth, with an expand- 
ing heavy industrial sector. 

5. In pursuit of the first four goals, 
mobilize domestic manpower and mate- 
rial resources in such a way as to maxi- 
mize China’s capacity to oppose, first, 
internal dissension and, second, fight a 
defensive war in ten to twelve decen- 
tralized internal theaters of operation. 
Thus, the wish to promote economic 
decentralization to match political de- 
centralization, where feasible. 

6. Improvement of national as well as 
regional tactical air defense gradually 


enhanced by a strategic—intermediate- 
range——ballistic missile capability to de- 
ter and defend China principally from 
threats within the Asian region. 


Regarding goals in the Asian region, 
which, collectively, are believed to be 
secondary to domestic goals, the follow- 
ing will be emphasized because they 
would improve chances for attainment 
of goals already outlined: 


7. Attain pre-eminent political-mili- 
tary status in the Asian region through 
a combination of a credible—to Asian 
adversaries—domestic defensive and re- 
gional offensive capability. 

8. In support of 7, discredit or elimi- 
nate the most visible evidence of 
adversary military superiority-—whether 
American firepower or non-American 
coalition—from the Asian region. 

9. Attain a competitive status with 
Japanese, American, and Russian adver- 
saries in the regional economy, princi- 
pally in selected consumer and light in- 
dustrial goods. 


Related to both domestic and Asian 
regional goals, Chinese Communist am- 
bitions on the global stage must never- 
theless be perceived routinely among 
lower priority objectives. This has been 
reflected in the limited allocation of re- 
sources in the past to such goals— 
principally propaganda resources—and 
their limited capacity for attaining such 
goals. Among various goals frequently 
ascribed to the Chinese Communists, 
their priority global objective remains 
most closely associated with their compe- 
tition with the USSR; that is: 


10. Sustain a global image of the true 
—as opposed to the revisionist Russian 
—leader of the revolutionary masses and 
the Third World. 


REQUIREMENTS 


From the viewpoint of Chinese mili- 
tary leaders, certain issues and events 
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would be so serious or are so likely to 
confront them in the 1970s that they 
would be irrational—defined in terms of 
values listed under the preceding head- 
ing—if they failed to anticipate those 
events. Just as the preceding section 
has ignored special interests that might 
be associated with particular groups and 
might thus temporarily alter the pri- 
ority of fundamental value goals, so this 
section will give no attention to tempo- 
rary and unexpected crises, including 
natural disasters, consequent economic 
dislocations, local political dissent and 
instability, and other micro-political 
phenomena. In large measure, routine 
administration should be able to digest 
these events. What are those issues, 
however, which may not be so easily 
digestible? The following is a listing 
that should certainly occupy the 
thoughts of the leadership: 


1. Certainties: 


a) Chinese military leaders must an- 
ticipate at least one more major do- 
mestic political convulsion, potentially 
more sweeping than the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, born of the same pervasive issue 
that bred the major intra-Party contro- 
versies of the 1950s and 1960s: the ques- 
tion of bureaucratic style; that is, 
the appropriate rate and bureaucratic 
method for generating internal social 
change. 

b) At the heart of that general issue 
is the major, nonroutine task of rebuild- 
ing the Party, which, by late 1971, was 
stil dominated by professional military 
men on all twenty-nine Provincial Party 
Committees. 

c) With the resurgence of a civil 
Party apparatus by 1972, an increas- 
ingly bitter controversy will re-emerge 
between conservative military and civil 
Party leaders over defense versus non- 
defense budget allocations. 

d) Late in the decade, the current 
generation of military leaders will 


disappear—that is, revolution-oriented 
“Long-Marchers” from central China 
who entered the Red Army before July 
1937—-from a majority of key positions 
in favor of an increasing number of 
north Chinese, better educated, and 
more experienced in and oriented toward 
urban affairs. 

e) The labor force growth rate is 
likely to impose over twenty million 
new laborers annually on an already 
underemployed labor force. 

f) A significantly more modern con- 
ventional force, a small nuclear warhead, 
a relative abundance of medium-range 
ballistic missiles, and perhaps twenty to 
twenty-five intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles will be available by mid-decade. 

g) There will be a consequent struggle 
among professional military figures for 
the allocation and control of these wea- 
pons. 

A) Space satellites will be available 
which will be capable of providing Chi- 
nese leaders with better intelligence 
about American and Russian military 
and economic power than they have ever 
had before. 

+) Finally, Mao Tse-tung will die, ac- 
companied by the passing of radical 
Maoists from the political scene—to the 
extent that Maoist connotes a person 
who has ridden to power on Mao’s coat- 
tails, 


In addition to the foregoing events, 
certain issues demanding resolution will 
probably bring significant changes in the 
political environment. Among these 
probabilities are the following: 


2. Probabilities: 


a) The Sino-Soviet conflict will be 
resolved—with particular emphasis on 
Sino-Soviet border tension and the rela- 
tive power status of China versus the 
USSR in Northeast and Southeast Asia. 

5) Sino-American relations will shift, 
principally as a result of evolving bi- 
lateral responses to issues of trade, 
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American unilateral redesign of its mili- 
tary posture in the Western Pacific— 
especially in Taiwan, Japan-Korea, and 
Thailand-Laos—and the admission of 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
to the United Nations, 

c) A major shift in Sino-Japanese 
relations will occur as a consequence of 
probable Japanese military resurgence, 
first in air defense, next in naval, and, 
finally, in nuclear missile forces; plus 
the evolution of Sino-Japanese trade 
cooperation and competition in the 
Asian region. 

d) The Indo-China war will be re- 
solved, bringing either greater Chinese 
participation in Southeast Asian Com- 
munist, non-Communist, and buffer- 
zone affairs, or the relative withdrawal 
of direct Chinese involvement. 

e) Calls for Chinese assistance from 
embattled Asian-African revolutionary 
groups will decline, thus encouraging 
Chinese leaders to pursue their diplo- 
matic initiatives through normal inter- 
state channels, a trend which will prob- 
ably be reinforced by the admission of 
the PRC to the UN. 


In the context of the foregoing cer- 
tainties and probabilities, several con- 
tingencies of the 1970s must also influ- 
ence Chinese leaders’ policy choices. 


3. Contingenctes: 


a) As a consequence of internal po- 
litical power transfers and controversy 
over responses to major issues already 
discussed under Certainties and Prob- 
abilities, two major contingencies must 
be examined: (1) the prospect of a 
major peasant uprising, inspired by 
either internal or external groups; and 
(2) the prospect of a military dictator- 
ship in one or more military regions or 
at the national level. 

b) A range of contingencies associ- 
ated with alternate Soviet initiatives to 
alter Sino-Soviet relations: (1) rela- 


tively nonviolent Soviet pressures—em- 
phasis on psychological pressure for 
rapprochement on Soviet terms, backed 
up by political, military, and economic 
maneuvers to intimidate and isolate the 
PRC on both the global and Asian re- 
gional stages; (2) more violent, mili- 
tary-oriented action, to include a brief 
pre-emptive strike against key military 
weapons production centers; and (3) an 
escalation of (2), toward a protracted 
war involving large-scale Soviet commit- 
ment of resources to invade key areas 
along the Sino-Soviet border. 

c) A range of contingencies associ- 
ated with alternate American initia- 
tives to alter American-Asian—including 
China-——relations: (1) a relatively non- 
violent policy matching military with- 
drawal from forward bases—including 
Korea, Taiwan, Japan-Okinawa, Thai- 
land-Indochina—with liberalization of 
American economic policy and stepped- 
up maneuvering on the recognition is- 
sue; (2) a more ambiguous policy 
matching political-economic liberaliza- 
tion with an offshore visible military 
posture, possibly to include a more in- 
tensive American sponsorship of Japa- 
nese and Indonesian military resur- 
gence; (3) a shift in American forward 
military strategy toward resource con- 
centration on the mainland—Korea, 
South Vietnam, Thailand, Laos—im- 
mediately offshore—Taiwan, Philip- 
pines, Indonesia—or some combination 
of the two; and (4) a clear threat 
of American or American-supported 
military operations—air or ground at- 
tack—-into zones of priority Chinese in- 
terest--ranging from buffer areas in 
Southeast Asia to North Korea to major 
industrial targets in China. 

d) A range of contingencies associ- 
ated with alternate Japanese efforts to 
affirm Japan’s growing global and Asian- 
regional power: (1) relatively unaggres- 
sive economic initiatives aimed at de- 
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veloping Japanese dominance of China’s 
external trade, matched by a low pos- 
ture in visible military resource develop- 
ment and deployment and in politically 
threatening associations—commitments 
to the United States, the USSR or 
Taiwan; (2) relative Japanese indiffer- 
ence to evolving Sino-Japanese economic 
relations, matched by a more assertive 
political-military trend toward leader- 
ship in Northeast Asian security ar- 
rangements; and (3) aggressive eco- 
nomic competition with China, as if to 
reinforce Soviet and American initiatives 
to isolate China, plus a clear develop- 
ment and deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons, a sophisticated air defense, and an 
expanding modern navy. 

€) A range of contingencies in South- 
east and Northeast Asia, possibly, but 
not necessarily, associated with the evo- 
lution of the Indochina War: (1) sub- 
sequent to the ebbing of visible Amer- 
ican military power, a de-escalation of 
military operations matched by an evi- 
dent drive among both Communist and 
non-Communist states to improve bi- 
lateral relations with China and either 
an erosion or a consolidation of PRC 
political military influence over buffer 
areas in Burma and Laos, and (2) sub- 
sequent to the ebbing of American mili- 
tary power in Southeast Asia, local 
(non-PRC sponsored) Communist ini- 
tiative to escalate their insurgency or 
conventional operations in South Korea, 
Burma, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, and/ 
ot South Vietnam; matched by appeals 
from non-Communist target govern- 
ments to the USSR, the United States, 
Japan, or even the PRC for assistance 
in stabilizing the Northeast or South- 
east Asian political-military theater. 


CAPABILITIES, CONSTRAINTS, 
AND COMMITMENTS 


Against the range of requirements out- 
lined above, Chinese leaders must make 


decisions severely limited by resource, 
institutional, and ideological constraints 
and commitments. These limited capa- 
bilities, inherited from the past two 
decades, probably will not enjoy major 
favorable changes in the 1970s. Cer- 
tainly, in absolute terms, an impressive 
quantity of resources may be available 
to the leadership for investment in mili- 
tary and nonmilitary systems aimed at 
maximizing value goals discussed under 
Priority Chinese Military Values and 
Goals. Indeed, available evidence sug- 
gests that, like the USSR, the Chinese 
are capable of achieving remarkable re- 
sults in specific fields provided resources 
are released from other fields and are 
concentrated. However, China’s ability 
to effect such concentrations of available 
investment resources has been severely 
constrained by institutional and ideo- 
logical commitments, thus narrowing 
further the options actually open to the 
current leadership. 

In terms of resources, varying esti- 
mates project China’s gross national 
product at 6-9 percent growth rates into 
the 1970s. Between those two limits 
lies a wide diversity of apparent deci- 
sions open to the leadership. However, 
the overriding constraint that they must 
face lies in the balance between con- 
sumption and investment. No precise 
figures can be provided to determine 
the point at which excessive savings and 
investment may spark unacceptable in- 
ternal opposition, uprisings, and a con- 
sequent threat to the leadership’s top 
priority values—their own survival. In- 
deed, that mass sociological threshold 
obviously changes in response to many 
factors, of which a primary one is the 
success of the leadership in convincing 
their own colleagues and eight hundred 
million consumers that unprecedented 
sacrifices are not only necessary, but a 
matter of personal duty. 

During the late 1950s, such themes 
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were probably more palatable to both 
regional leaders and their peasant con- 
stituents than they have been since the 
disastrous Great Leap Forward failures 
and the burgeoning urban and rural dis- 
sent of the late 1960s. Thus, invest- 
ment resources available in the earlier 
period were probably unusually high, for 
psychological as well as more technical 
economic reasons. Estimates of those 
years vary among analysts, with the 
high estimates of more than 20 percent 
of the gross national product (GNP) 
for total—including military—invest- 
ments falling under recent criticism as 
unrealistic, by comparison with Russian, 
American, and Japanese net investment 
rates at similar periods of their economic 
development. For the 1970s, it would 
not be surprising if a 15-percent ceiling 
constrained available investment re- 
sources. Based on past experience, the 
military budget is unlikely to exceed 
9 percent of GNP and, despite the cur- 
rent political ascendancy of military 
leaders, is more likely to drop to 6-7 
percent. 

The foregoing percentages must be 
accepted only as orders of magnitude. 
But they suggest the severe resource 
limitations under which Chinese leaders 
must operate. Perhaps a more visible 
measure of their achievement and their 
capabilities within those limitations 
would be their creation of a small nu- 
clear weapons program and a large air 
force—-three thousand aircraft—during 
the decade from 1956 to 1966. During 
the latter part of that decade, military 
budget shifts allocated increasing per- 
centages to the air force, which may 
have received as high as 40 percent of 
the budget in 1965, 1966, 1967, and 
1968. During the same period, the 
advanced weapons program probably 
received more than 15 percent of any 
annual military budget. The ground 
forces received perhaps 35 percent— 


most of it probably for operation and 
maintenance—and the navy about 10 
percent. 

Certainly the leadership has been able 
to shift budget allocations to implement 
changes in force-level design and strat- 
egy. But their budget ceilings have 
usually been so restrictive as to force 
sacrifices in one or more sectors if a 
preferred sector, such as the advanced 
weapons program, required an unusual 
increase. In great part, such ceilings 
have probably resulted from institu- 
tional constraints—as well as popular 
resistance—on excessive central elite 
taxation of regional surpluses. Much 
remains to be done in the analysis of 
interregional resource transfers; but in- 
creasing evidence suggests that central 
leaders have been unable to obtain or 
control more than a large fraction of 
the surplus resources produced in the 
wealthier regions, where senior military- 
political leaders have evidently success- 
fully resisted central demands. Even 
the movement of military resources was 
minimized during the period from 1953 
to 1967, when varying threats might 
have persuaded regional and central 
leaders to agree on such shifts. During 
the Cultural Revolution (1967-68 
phases), some ground force shifts oc- 
curred in response to internal dissension, 
while air force unit shifts took place 
sporadically in apparent response to 
external threats. 

But the evidence of the entire twenty- 
year period from 1950 to 1970 suggests 
that regionalism in China has so de- 
centralized authority over political, eco- 
nomic, and military resources as to raise 
doubts about the ability of China’s ad- 
ministrative apparatus to efficiently allo- 
cate and actually shift great resources 
to national domestic, and particularly 
Asian, regional crises. 

Because of constraints imposed by 
consumption on the availability of sur- 
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plus resources and by political and ad- 
ministrative regionalism on surplus re- 
source allocations to crisis, there is a 
serious question about China’s capability 
to project more than verbal power onto 
the global political stage. Even within 
the Asian arena, the size of the navy 
and its unimpressive operational record, 
the design of the air force for a rela- 
tively immobile air defense, and the 
relative weapons poverty and immobil- 
ity of the ground forces all suggest that 
even the four wealthiest groups of 
political-military leaders—Central in Pe- 
king; Shenyang in Manchuria; Nanking 
in East China; and Canton in South 
China—-will remain reluctant in the 
1970s to make radical alterations in pre- 
vailing resource allocations—whether by 
functional or by geographic sector— 
unless their collective values and goals 
are so clearly threatened as to demand 
commitments that would appear to cost 
less——in terms of priority values—than 
a failure to act. 

In general, Chinese foreign commit- 
ments are peripheral—except in an 
ideological and normally propaganda 
sphere—to the leadership’s abiding con- 
cerns with domestic intra-elite power 
relations and other issues bearing di- 
rectly on the priority value of their own 
political survival. Thus, their ideologi- 
cal commitment to support of revolu- 
tionary elements in Asia and further 
away has been expressed in minimal 
material support, the volume of resource 
commitments generally diminishing with 
the distance of the revolution (and the 
commitment) from the Chinese border. 


OPTIONS 


Among the factors which must influ- 
ence the decisions of Chinese leaders in 
the 1970s, their perception of available 
options, especially in response to short- 
term crises, may exert decisive influence, 
their choices striking veteran observers 


as rational or irrational depending, re- 
grettably, on the observers’ values in- 
stead of Chinese leaders’ values. 

Behind the question of options lies 
the secular divergence of bureaucratic 
style among various elites within the 
Chinese leadership. Over the past forty 
years, the Maoists have become identi- 
fied as favoring rapid social change 
(revolution) to be achieved through a 
process of struggle: that is, unending 
conflict among various key participants 
in the political arena. Even when their 
objectives and hoped-for results might 
have been poorly defined, the Maoist 
prescription seemed to label the process 
of “dividing one into two” (struggle) as 
a good, in and of itself. Whether on 
the domestic, the Asian regional, or the 
global stage, that philosophy has tended 
to shape choices among options to the 
effect that nonroutine, aggressive, and 
irrational behavior has apparently char- 
acterized many responses to the most 
pressing issues, 

At the opposite pole of style from the 
Maoists, a growing number of profes- 
sional military and civil Party leaders 
have gradually adopted the conviction 
that it is better for a society to run 
well than to run fast. These men have 
appeared to be more interested in evolu- 
tion than revolution and in rational 
routinization of scarce resource alloca- 
tion for the sake of solid progress 
toward priority goals instead of erratic, 
sloganeering, mass movements toward 
image building. 

Throughout the Cultural Revolution, 
such a division of key groups within the 
leadership encouraged harassed Western 
analysts to use terms like radicals for 
Maoists—that is, some Red Guard 
groups, some military leaders, especially 
professional commissars, and some Party 
cadres—especially ideologues, who had 
followed Mao’s personal lead for many 
years; or opportunists, who saw the 
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Cultural Revolution as an opportunity 
to enhance their own political status 
by trading on Mao’s determined effort 
to purge the Party of unresponsive 
time-servers; as well as dedicated men 
with a non-Maoist vision of a New 
China and the means and pace of 
achieving it. 

Alternatively, the term conservatives 
was applied to many Party cadres, espe- 
cially those in the provinces, where the 
problems of rescurce allocation between 
arms and butter, production and con- 
sumption, and so forth, and the pace of 
socio-economic change have been their 
administrative burden for many years. 
Likewise, military leaders, especially 
those at military region and military 
district, found themselves in frequent 
opposition to Maoists, not necessarily 
because of personal opposition to Mao 
Tse-tung or to his ideology, but more 
likely because of their opposition to the 
disorders which threatened to undermine 
their own status and their ability to 
maintain local, regional, or national se- 
curity. Thus, both military and non- 
military administrators, economic plan- 
ners, and the great majority of the 
Establishment tended to share conserva- 
tive values in varying degrees of op- 
position to the radicals. 

This is no place to discuss the complex 
process by which the Chinese Commu- 
nist political system of formal and in- 
formal “command and control” has rec- 
onciled the conflicting values, means, and 
goals suggested in the foregoing para- 
graphs. However, depending principally 
upon the balance of power internally, 
China’s behavior in the foreign political, 
economic, military, and psychological 
arenas has varied from the cautious to 
the aggressive. Like the American and 
Soviet posture abroad at various pe- 
riods since 1945, the strands of Chinese 
political-military, propaganda, and eco- 
nomic policies have not necessarily been 


mutually cohesive or compatible. In 
part, an aggressive Chinese propaganda 
posture matched with a clearly cautious 
deployment of military resources could 
be explained as an expression of differ- 
ing views and differing responsibilities 
within the leadership. 

Between these two poles of ideology 
and administration, of struggle and com- 
promise, the military, especially after 
the 1960 revival of the power and influ- 
ence of the commissars, has attempted 
to find a course which would minimize 
threats, both internal and external, while 
maximizing resources available to them 
for coping with such threats. For ideo- 
logical and power political reasons, the 
Maoists—both ideologues and advanced 
weapons advocates like Ch’en Po-ta in 
one case and Lin Piao in the other— 
have tended to deny ground force com- 
manders vital resources and status, such 
as training time and modern weapons. 
For economic reasons, the civil adminis- 
trators have also tended to deny them 
resources, such as raw materials, and 
foreign exchange, required for the im- 
port of components vital to conventional 
weapons production. This is not to say 
that these resources have not flowed into 
military hands. It is only to note that 
the rate of flow has been constrained 
by both Maoists and administrators, 
whether in or out of the military. 

Nevertheless, it is scarcely necessary 
to belabor the point that professional 
ground force commanders, by the spring 
of 1969, had achieved unprecedented 
influence over the policy process in 
Communist China. In strictly formal 
institutional statistics, about half of the 
members of the new (Ninth) Polit- 
buro were professional military figures. 
About two-thirds of the Ninth Central 
Committee were also professional mili- 
tary men. The Party Military Affairs 
Committee, which probably has more 
direct control than any other Party, 
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military, or government agency over re- 
source allocations within the People’s 
Liberation Army, is obviously domi- 
nated by the professional military. As 
reflected in the record of personnel 
shifts during the Cultural Revolution 
(1965-68), military commanders at the 
military regional level—normally en- 
compassing two or three provinces—in 
collaboration with military figures in 
Peking apparently were decisive in 
selecting at least the military, and 
probably the civil chairmen and vice- 
chairmen, of provincial Revolutionary 
Committees, which now govern China’s 
provinces. Among 140 senior chairmen 
and vice-chairmen of the twenty-nine 
provincial-level Revolutionary Commit- 
tees, professional military men hold 
about half of those. Among the newly 
formed Party Committees, twenty-one 
out of twenty-nine first secretaries were 
military men, and all military district 
commanders held posts on Party Com- 
mittees. 

Statistics aside, the political-military 
context of Communist China between 
1965 and 1971 has provided the profes- 
sional military leader with increasing 
justification for injecting his values and 
goals into the highest-level dialogue over 
short- and long-term objectives and re- 
source allocations. The near destruc- 
tion of the Party in China during the 
Cultural Revolution demanded that mili- 
tary figures assume responsibility not 
only for traditional internal peace- 
keeping functions, but also for a wide 
range of civil administrative functions. 
Simultaneously, the burgeoning threat 
from their Russian and American adver- 
saries to the north and south provided 
military leaders with additional argu- 
mer.ts for sacrificing economic, political, 
and even ideological values in favor of 
military necessity; that is, national de- 
fense. It was at least partly, if not 
primarily, for reasons of national de- 


fense that the Cultural Revolution was 
finally brought under control by a 
1967—68 campaign of military suppres- 
sion of Red Guards and a national de- 
fense mobilization process that soon in- 
volved the military in all aspects of daily 
life in China, including Party rebuilding 
and daily administration of everything 
from import to export control, to ra- 
tioning and compensation of production 
teams, the lowest-level unit of produc- 
tion in the rural economy. 

Thanks to the prevailing power of 
conservative and conventional military 
and civil Party leaders, it seems likely 
that their analytical process in the 
early 1970s will carefully measure costs- 
returns against priority values, largely 
stripped of ideological content and heav- 
ily weighted by a concern for personal 
and group political survival. 

Given that focus, the leadership 
should not be expected to choose radi- 
cal aggressive or potentially costly re- 
sponses—in terms of commitment of lim- 
ited surplus resources—to any of the 
issues listed in earlier sections unless 
those issues acquire significance as clear 
and present threats to the regime’s sur- 
vival. Thus, internal developments 
which point to mass peasant uprisings 
or incipient warlordism and military 
dictatorship might evoke extreme pro- 
grams. Likewise, external developments 
which threatened the invasion or nuclear 
air attack of China or even the physical 
occupation of buffer areas contiguous 
to China—North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, Laos, Burma—might also pro- 
voke rather than deter drastic Chinese 
responses. 

Barring such extreme Chinese inter- 
pretations of American, Russian, or 
Japanese political, economic, and mili- 
tary resource deployments in Asia, and 
barring an unexpected reversal of trends 
favoring the style of conservatives 
within China’s leadership, the mid-1970’s 
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availability of ICBMs and even a deep- 
sea navy should not appreciably alter 
Chinese reliance on diplomatic and psy- 
chological strategem in their approach 
to Asian regional, and especially global, 
security and prestige issues, while re- 
serving actual resources for resolution of 
domestic issues. Because those issues 
collectively pose a much greater threat 
to the regime’s survival than almost any 
single external issue, even Chinese mili- 
tary power is unlikely to enjoy signif- 
cant modernization in preference to the 
more pressing domestic concerns of agri- 
cultural and light-industrial production, 
population growth, and rationalization 
of political authority between regional 
and central leaders. 

Thus, the options of maximum verbi- 
age and least commitment abroad—the 
options of poverty—are likely to prevail 
unless adversaries provoke currently 
domestic-oriented conservative leaders 
to hysteria. At home and abroad, a 
search for routine is likely to be the 
general collective preference of those 
leaders, even though separate regional 
elites may find special provocation in 
issues perceived locally or immediately 
across their borders. Thus, the Canton 
Military Region commander is likely to 
have unusual difficulty in persuading his 
colleagues in Peking and in the Shen- 
yang Military Region that events in 
Burma, Laos, and Thailand merit ther 
sacrifices. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A comparison of Chinese Communist 
elite values and goals with the priority 
issues and constraints that are most 
likely to obstruct or encourage their at- 
tainment in the 1970s argues for a con- 
tinuation of the following secular trends: 


1. A priority concern with internal 
problems, especially the issue of politi- 
cal and economic unification and the 


resolution of regional versus central 
authority. 

2. A secondary concern with Asian 
regional problems, with emphasis on 
those issues that bear most directly on 
the internal political process. 

3. A pervasive reluctance on the part 
of regional and central leaders to com- 
mit resources to foreign adventures— 
including the reconquest of Taiwan. 

4, Therefore, a probable shift of de- 
fense resources to conventional weapons 
modernization, accompanied by a de- 
layed development of strategic weapons, 
especially weapons with global strategic 
offensive implications. 

5. An emergent, but cautious, interest 
in deterrence, probably through the 
strategy of developing a minimal but 
credible capability to strike American 
and Russian clients in the Asian region 
with a spectrum of military forces 
ranging from insurgent to medium-range 
ballistic missile firepower. 


The historic process of eroding re- 
gionalism in China is likely to encounter 
another major crisis period between 
1973 and 1975, after the current efforts 
to rebuild the Party should have erected 
a new national hierarchy. For civil 
Party efforts to acquire increasing power 
from central and regional military fig- 
ures; pressure for promotion among 
younger military leaders in the more 
nationally oriented technical services 
(air force, navy, General Rear Services, 
missile artillery) against older, more re- 
gionally oriented, more politically ex- 
perienced ground and local force lead- 
ers; and the gradual erosion of power 
among the Long March generation, pos- 
sibly underscored by the death of Mao 
Tse-tung: all should exacerbate the in- 
ternal socio-political costs and frictions 
of nation-building in China during the 
decade. 

From the frustrations of nation- 
building or the provocations of external 
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adversaries, Chinese leaders may choose 
irrational or aggressive options for the 
resolution of a sudden crisis. But they 
are most likely to be deterred from such 
behavior by their own, self-imposed 


* 


constraints, provided that their propa- 
ganda polemic does not excite more 
serious, provocative retaliatory measures 
from the USSR, the United States, or 


Japan. 


7K 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: Would it benefit the United States 
to turn over her naval role in the West- 
ern Pacific to Japan? Or would Japan, 
because of her China relationships and 
what this might produce in the way of 
a counter-reaction, be very hesitant to 
accept that? 


A: That’s a difficult question to an- 
swer. It would involve Japan’s accept- 
ing some measure of responsibility for 
security, not only for the sea-lanes, but 
alsa for the supply lanes from the Mid- 
dle Eastern oil to Japan, for bases that 
we have developed in the last two dec- 
ades in the Far East, and for the supply 
lanes between the United States and 
those bases. I would say that whether 
or not we wanted to give those responsi- 
bilities to the Japanese, they are prob- 
ably not terribly interested in taking 
them on. 

Nor, for that matter, are the Chinese 
that interested in offshore naval policy 
because the Chinese have no tradition 
of Llue ocean navy. They do have some 
thirty-five submarines, a few destroyers, 
and they are learning. 


Q: First, you alluded in your talk to 
the Sino-Soviet split over the frontier 
situation. Some colleagues of mine re- 
cently returned from the Soviet Union, 
where they had heard many off-the-cuff 
remarks from individuals. These re- 
marks concerned a possible pre-emptive 
strike against the Chinese, especially in 
such areas as the Chinese atomic center 


site. What are your views as to the 
possibility of this, and do the Chinese 
also think a potential strike from the 
Soviets is quite imminent? 

The second part of my question refers 
to something I read in the program. I 
see that you were at one time American 
Consulate General in Hong Kong, and 
I therefore assume that you’ve had some 
relations with the Department of State. 
In last week’s issue of the New Yorker 
magazine there was a very long profile 
about John Service, and last week in his 
syndicated column, Wiliam Buckley 
strongly criticized the fact that such 
individuals as Service and Owen Latti- 
more—people of the Alger Hiss model— 
are today being defended, seen in a 
good light, where they were very nega- 
tively seen in the 1950s. 


A: On the first question: J think that 
the purge of Lin Piao was very much 
related to perception of the Soviet threat 
versus the American threat. In fact, 
before the summer of 1969, indeed at 
the time of the Ussuri River incident 
in the spring of 1969, the Chinese could 
have been very clearly concerned about 
the possibility of a Soviet pre-emptive 
strike with minimal Chinese capability 
for retaliating. 

But John Erickson—and I hope I 
am not misquoting him-—-who is now a 
Professor of Political Science at Edin- 
burgh University, and who has traveled 
extensively in the Soviet Union, com- 
mented last November that after a visit 
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in early 1971 or late 1970 to the Soviet 
Far East, it was his impression that 
Soviet military leaders in the Far East 
felt that they had now been partially 
deterred from using nuclear weapons 
against the Chinese because, in fact, 
they knew the Chinese now had a capa- 
bility, although limited, for striking 
Vladivostok and other places. In a 
way, it would be like a Chinese capabil- 
ity to strike San Francisco, and what 
American president can say, “Well, 
never mind we can always do without 
San Francisco”? Hes not going to 
say that in an election year, anyway, 
although he might wish to. 

To some degree what was once a So- 
viet capability, an option for a pre- 
emptive attack, has not disappeared. 
They still have it, but they’re going to 
pay a higher cost; and therefore, I think 
the Soviets are much more interested in 
conventional weapon strength on the 
northern border, and the Chinese, in 
turn, are going to shift to their own 
conventional modernization, 

As for your second question: I per- 
sonally feel that it is long overdue for 
men like Service and Lattimore to be 
given the credit they deserve and should 
have had a long time ago, in their per- 
ception of events on the mainland. 
Right or wrong, I think it is terribly 
important that their revival be taken 
as a symbol of the right of men in gov- 
ernment, in difficult positions, to have 
their say. Without that kind of confi- 
dence—if one has constantly to echo 
some ill-defined party line, knowing that 
if he doesn’t, he may later pay for it— 
we have the beginning of the end of a 
good foreign service. So I disagree with 
Buckley on that. 


Q: This is the fifth speech we’ve 
heard today, and it’s really the first time 
Taiwan has been mentioned. A year 
ago it would have been mentioned in 


every two or three paragraphs. Here 
you’ve only mentioned it in your con- 
clusions, almost the end of your speech, 
by saying that it’s important symboli- 
cally, and as far as the Chinese Com- 
munists are concerned, the problem will 
go away, in time. I would like to ask: 
How is it going away and how long 
will it ber 


A: For people in this country, six 
years ago, who looked at the map and 
wondered how Taiwan could ever re- 
take the mainland, the idea indeed 
seemed ridiculous. But after being edu- 
cated on this and spending some time 
in Taiwan, I realized the following. If 
you had looked at the condition of the 
Chinese Communist movement at Yenan 
in 1936 and said, “The Chinese Com- 
munists will never rule the mainland,” 
you would have been absolutely wrong. 
Yet on the face of the evidence, you 
would have been in very good shape 
because they were a pitiful group of 
people surrounded by nearly two hun- 
dred thousand well-armed troops. And 
all it took was a major war on the 
Asian mainland. 

Actually, it took a lot more than that. 
It took leadership; it took idealism; it 
took a great many errors on the Na- 
tionalist side. But the important point, 
from a Nationalist viewpoint on Taiwan, 
was that had there been or were there 
still a protracted war on the China 
mainland, I wouldn’t want to take bets 
that Taiwan still could not return. 
Maybe in a very different way; it’s quite 
a different regime. But I found that 
the moment you tried to predict what 
was going to happen in China, you al- 
ready had stuck your neck way out and 
could expect a few nicks on it. 

To the main point of your question: 
I think it is a matter of generations. 
Young mainilanders, as well as Taiwan- 
ese, and for that matter men who have 
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some responsibility, have said “Were 
tired of Mao; were tired of Chiang 
Kai-shek; we want China.” Now that’s 
a very appealing propaganda theme, and 
one could ask, “Well, who started that 
anyway; did that come from the main- 
land; who is conning whom?” 

But I think there is a strong move for 
ultimate reunification. It is essentially 
a Chinese problem, and the Chinese 
Communists are quite prepared to take 
time if others, including the United 
States, will give time. I would say it 
might take a generation. Another fif- 
teen to twenty years is not asking too 
much, if a war can be avoided over the 
issue, Frankly, I think a war is much 
more likely over something like Chinese 
offshore oil, than over Taiwan per se. 
There is an issue I think that could 
become critical very soon, if we can 
credit the way the Japanese and the 
Chinese Communists feel about it. 


Q: You emphasized in your presenta- 
tion that China’s military preoccupation 
was defensive and that they were mostly 
concerned with domestic goals. How- 
ever, for twenty-five years our political 
leaders have told us that the Chinese 
intentions were very aggressive; and 
that has been the rationale for the very 
costly policy we follow. In your view, 
were they lying to us, or did they just 
misread the intentions of the Chinese 
people? 


A: Pd like to tell you a quick story 
in response to this question. I worked 
for a very distinguished gentleman once. 
His name was Lincoln, and naturally he 
was called Abe. He had been at Yalta; 
there was a time during the McCarthy 
period when everyone at Yalta, includ- 
ing Alger Hiss, was suspect for having 
given away everything. A group, as I 
recall it, the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, was asked to examine what hap- 


pened at Yalta. They tried to forget 
they knew what had happened after- 
ward, and tried to imagine themselves at 
Yalta armed only with information that 
these men had had. They were to come 
up with conclusions as to the policies 
they would have followed. 

To make a long and rather painful 
story brief, it was with some relief that 
all of us at West Point, where I was 
then teaching, learned the final conclu- 
sion of a very sane committee which 
said: “Had we been at Yalta and know- 
ing what those men knew, we would 
have done nothing essentially different.” 

It sort of taught me that basically 
men are of goodwill; and they do the 
very best that they can, usually in a 
context that is much more complicated 
than the outsider may think it is—for 
example, from seeing China as a unitary 
actor and the United States as a uni- 
tary actor. The United States doesn’t 
create policy as a unitary actor; neither 
does China. 

There are many, many internal bu- 
reaucratic entities, many taxpayers, in- 
terest groups, and so forth; so that 
policies that emerge are frequently not 
the most desirable, but the least unde- 
sirable. And if that happens, you’re 
batting a pretty high average. 

The attitude toward China was basi- 
cally driven by what China had done in 
the Korean War. The fear was that 
China might once again do this; this 
was the perception that motivated a 
great deal of the planning for resource 
allocations, and I feel that it was a 
misinterpretation—— 

Q: (interrupting) Excuse me, what 
did China do in the Korean War? 

A: China did a very interesting thing, 
as a matter of fact. Had China fol- 
lowed Mao’s prescription for fighting a 
war, they never would have attacked; 
they never would have crossed the Yalu. 
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Professor Whiting has treated this sub- 
ject in one book, but it has not really 
been handled enough. Why did the 
Chinese actually move across? You can 
argue that it was because the Americans 
were SO aggressive and they were com- 
ing up. But they had never actually 
crossed the Chinese border. Hence the 
Chinese pre-empted, They’ve done this 
before, and they'll do it again if really 
provoked because, I feel, they do not 
follow Maoist philosophy of falling back. 

The reactions of leaders over the last 
two decades in this country to what the 
Chinese might do in Southeast Asia, or 
in Korea, or for that matter on Taiwan, 
I think has been in part an erroneous 
perception. In part it was buying an 
insurance policy, which leaders con- 
stantly have to do. And finally, if we 
feel we’re paying too high a premium on 
the insurance, we object as taxpayers. 
But there was a strong feeling that cer- 


tain resource commitments were neces- 
sary. 

Now I think we have reviewed the 
bidding a good deal, and weve con- 
cluded, as I have tried to portray, that 
not just in terms of Chinese intentions— 
which are something very difficult to 
ascertain—but more in terms of the 
constraints—political, economic, and 
psychological—that are working on the 
Chinese, and in terms of their objectives 
—which I think are much more internal- 
ized or domestic than external—the 
military threat from China really is 
much less in quantitative terms, and in 
terms of national will, than perhaps we 
ascribed to it over a period of twenty 
years. 

So I think that we can expect a good 
deal of revision in American force struc- 
ture and resource allocations to the 
Western Pacific and I would hope in 
Sino-American relations. 


The Use of Force in Foreign Policy by the 
People’s Republic of China 


By ALLEN S. WHITING 


ABSTRACT: President Nixon’s “journey for peace” to Peking 
has implicitly modified the image of a Chinese Communist ag- 
gressive threat delineated by all previous administrations. 
However, it has not explicitly redefined the administration’s 
assumptions on the Chinese use of force. This has left consid- 
erable confusion and unease among Asian and American audi- 
ences who accept the concept of massive Chinese military force 
being deterred from aggression primarily by American security 
commitments, bases, and force postures extending from Korea 
and Japan to India. The nine instances wherein the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) has crossed customary borders in hos- 
tile array during the past twenty-two years provide prima facie 
evidence for the conventional image of a potentially expansion- 
ist regime contained by American commitments and force. 
However, closer examination of the use of military force by 
the People’s Republic reveals an entirely different situation 
whereby the government in Peking, in most cases, deployed the 
PLA in defensive reaction against a perceived threat. The 
Chinese use of force primarily for defensive deterrence has re- 
mained remarkably consistent over twenty-one years, and con- 
siderable continuity may be anticipated for at least the next 
five years. 
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CCORDING to a Gallup poll, in 
September 1971 more than half the 
American public saw China as the great- 
est threat to world peace in the next few 
years." Nothing has eventuated from 
President Nixon’s self-styled “journey 
for peace” to Peking to change this per- 
ception, nor has the administration given 
any systematic assurances to the con- 
trary. Instead the Pentagon continues 
to demand new, complex, and costly 
weapons systems for the West Pacific, 
ostensibly to deter potential Chinese 
aggression. Admiral Thomas H. 
Moorer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, warns we must prepare to fight 
two nuclear wars at once, with the So- 
viet Union and with China.* Our Asian 
allies from Korea to Thailand worry 
aloud about the credibility of America’s 
deterrence in the aftermath of stalemate 
and withdrawal from Vietnam, against a 
rising weariness of military burdens in 
Asia, manifested by congressional pres- 
sures for cuts in military assistance. 
American and Asian anxiety over the 
future use of force by the People’s Re- 
public is rooted in recent history. On 
nine occasions in the past twenty-two 
years, the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) has projected China’s military 
power across its borders.’ In Korea 
(1950) and India (1962) major war re- 
sulted. In Laos (1964) and Vietnam 
(1965) PLA deployments risked Sino- 
American conflict. ‘Two crises in the 
Taiwan Strait (1954-55 and 1958) os- 
tensibly fell within the category of civil 
war, but nonetheless confronted the 
United States as protector of the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime. In March 1969 bel- 


1 New York Times, September 30, 1971. 

2. New York Times, February 17, 1972. 

3. For a comprehensive history of Chinese 
foreign policy to 1966 see Harold Hinton, 
Communist China in World Poktics (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1966). Most of 
these situations are covered to some extent 
therein. 


ligerent Chinese border troops appar- 
ently challenged Soviet forces.* Only in 
the occupation of disputed Burmese ter- 
ritory (1955—56) and the brief firing on 
a few Himalayan outposts during the 
Pakistan-Indian war of 1965 was Pe- 
king’s use of force safe from possible 
escalation or retaliation. 

At first glance, this record is not re- 
assuring, especially as China becomes a 
full-fledged member of the nuclear club. 
Before looking ahead, however, we must 
review the past more carefully. Con- 
trary to the alarmist perceptions re- 
flected in the Gallup poll, few China 
specialists in or out of government be- 
lieve that the People’s Republic poses a 
major threat to peace in the near future. 
Scholarly studies of the past few years, 
such as those of Professors Harold Hin- 
ton,® Arthur Huck,® Peter Van Ness,’ 
Melvin Gurtov,® David Mozingo,’® and 
David Lovelace,?® cover a broad spec- 
trum of situations involving unaligned 
states as well as American allies, across 
a lengthy time period encompassing 


4, Although judgments must remain tenta- 
tive because of insufficient evidence, one care- 
ful recapitulation which accords with this 
view is that of Thomas W. Robinson, The 
Sino-Soviet Border Dispute, Research Memo- 
randum (Santa Monica, Cahf: The Rand 
Corporation, 1970). 

5, Hinton, Communist China in World Poli- 
tics; also China’s Turbulent Quest (New 
York: Macmillan, 1970). 

6, Arthur Huck, The Security of China (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1970). 

7. Peter Van Ness, Revolution and Chinese 
Foreign Policy (Berkeley, Calf.: University 
of California Press, 1970). 

8 Melvin Gurtov, China and Southeast 
Asta—The Politics of Survival (Lexngton, 
Mass.: Heath Lexington Books, 1971). 

9. David Mozingo with Thomas W. Robin- 
son, Lin Piao on Peop.e’s War, Research 
Memorandum (Santa Monica, Calif: The 
Rand Corporation, 1965). 

10 David Lovelace, China and “People's 
War” in Thailand, 1964-1969, China Research 
Monograph no. 8 (Berkeley, Calif.: Univer- 
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changes in Chinese leadership elements 
as well as in local power situations. Re- 
viewing this research, a consensus seems 
clear on three points. First, in most 
cases Peking has deployed the PLA in 
defensive reaction against a perceived 
threat, usually manifested by hostile 
movements toward sensitive border 
areas. Second, while the regime has re- 
peatedly pledged support for foreign in- 
surgents, such support has never in- 
cluded intervention by the PLA. Fi- 
nally, although the People’s Republic 
risked war with both the United States 
and the Soviet Union, it reduced this 
risk by careful efforts at signaling, deter- 
rence, and preserving options for cutting 
its losses. 

The third point is perhaps the least 
appreciated; namely, the way in which 
the PLA pursued political rather than 
military ends in an effort to deter a per- 
ceived enemy from jeopardizing vital 
Chinese interests. In this regard, it is 
worth comparing Korea and India, where 
deterrence failed, with Laos and Viet- 
nam, where it succeeded. I would also 
like to explore briefly how the Chinese 
military responded to the 1967 Cultural 
Revolution crisis in Hong Kong as sug- 
gestive of its role in so-called liberation 
struggles within a more extreme political 
context than has usually prevailed in 
Peking. After placing the past in per- 
spective, we can better assess the impact 
of various changing factors on the likely 
future use of force by the People’s Re- 
public, particularly changes in Chinese 
leadership and in U.S. force postures in 
Asia. 

To simplify presentation, I shall refer 
to the complex decision-making bureau- 
cracy in Peking as a single entity, mind- 
ful that this distorts reality. Our pro- 
spective analysis, however, will speculate 
on the diverse roles and interests repre- 
sented by military, revolutionary, and 
economic organizations engaged in bu- 
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reaucratic politics. This added dimen- 
sion deserves increasing attention now 
that the tumultous Cultural Revolution 
and its aftermath have ripped off the 
monolithic facade that previously con- 
cealed political differences in Peking. 


INDIA AND KOREA: THE FAILURE OF 
CHINESE DETERRENCE 


Accustomed as Americans are to cast- 
ing themselves in the role of deterring 
aggression, it comes a bit hard to reverse 
that imagery, particularly in the case of 
China. However, more than twenty 
years ago Chinese diplomatic and mili- 
tary activity attempted unsuccessfully 
to deter General Douglas MacArthur’s 
occupation of all North Korea." Fail- 
ing this, the PLA struck at United Na- 
tions forces near the Yalu, then disen- 
gaged for three weeks to permit assess- 
ment of China’s position, and finally 
launched a major attack which quickly 
restored the status quo ante at the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

Powerful parallels exist between Ko- 
rea, 1950, and the Sino-Indian border, 
1962. Neville Maxwell’s brilliant study, 
India’s China War, modestly avoids 
making any final conclusions concerning 
Chinese perceptions of Indian policy.” 
However, my intimate involvement with 
that crisis as director of Far Eastern in- 
telligence analysis for the Department 
of State and my subsequent academic 
research wholly support Maxwell’s in- 
terpretation. In brief, war resulted from 
India’s persisting in its “forward policy” 
despite increasing alarm and warnings 
from China. While small patrols moving 
into the unpopulated Himalayan valleys 
and plateaus posed no immediate threat 
to the PLA, Chinese perspectives were 
broader in time and space. 


11. Allen S. Whiting, China Crosses the Yalu 
(Stanford, Calif: Stanford University Press, 
1968). 

12. Neville Maxwell, India’s China War 
(New York: Pantheon, 1970). 
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From Peking’s vantage point, the sud- 
den Indian initiative came after years of 
passivity in this long-standing border 
dispute, coinciding with an unprece- 
dented resurgence of Chinese National- 
ist attention to “reconquering the main- 
land.” An additional threat arose si- 
multaneously on the Sino-Soviet border 
as thousands of non-Chinese fied from 
Sinkiang to ethnically related areas 
across the frontier.1? This area had 
witnessed Soviet penetration at the cost 
of Chinese rule twice within the previous 
two decades. Moreover, the only mili- 
tary road linking Sinkiang with Tibet 
traversed the Aksai Chin plateau at the 
western end of the Sino-Indian border, 
claimed by both sides but dominated by 
PLA outposts since the mid-fifties. 
Finally, Tibetan insurgents continued to 
receive airdropped supplies from Chi- 
nese Nationalist missions mounted from 
Taiwan and Thailand under direction of 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) ."4 

These various perceived threats came 
into common focus during 1962 making 
credible the possibility of Soviet-Ameri- 
can collusion with Indian advances. 
Most important, they came against the 
backdrop of China’s worst economic 
crisis in ten years, following massive dis- 
locations from the Great Leap Forward 
fiasco, sudden termination of the entire 
Soviet economic assistance program in 


13. Hinton, Communist China in World 
Politics, pp. 324-25. 

14. Allen S Whiting, “What Nixon Must Do 
to Make Friends in Peking,’ New York Re- 
view of Books 17, no. 5, October 7, 1971. 
For an authoritative description of CIA ac- 
tivities in Taiwan, including use of the Civil 
Air Transport company for “more than 200 
overflights of mainland China and Tibet,” see 
The Pentagon Papers (Chicago, W.: Bantam 
Books, 1971), p. 137, top secret memorandum 
of Brigadier General Edward Lansdale to 
General Maxwell Taylor, undated but surmised 
by Department oi Defense historians to be 
July 1961. 


1960, and three years of natural disas- 
ters. 

Within this general context, rising 
tensions on the Himalayan front aroused 
growing concern in Peking throughout 
the summer of 1962.75 The Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs steadily escalated its 
protests beginning in late July when it 
echoed the early Korean warning, “The 
Chinese Government can by no means 
sit idle while its frontiers guards are 
being encircled and annihilated by ag- 
gressors.” ‘Throughout September the 
Ministry’s language grew increasingly 
denunciatory of Indian actions as ignit- 
ing “flames of war,” in mid-month is- 
suing a virtual ultimatum which pro- 
posed that border negotiations begin by 
October 15. 

The credibility of Peking’s threat to 
stiffen its posture in the eastern end of 
the so-called McMahon Line should New 
Delhi remain intransigent in the western 
sector linking Sinkiang and Tibet was 
heightened by avert PLA deployments. 
In early September Chinese troops 
crossed a strategic ridge to sight mor- 
tars and artillery in plain view of In- 
dian Army outposts. New Delhi re- 
sponded by ordering its advance units 
to drive the Chinese forces back, despite 
the fact that this meant crossing the 
McMahon Line. This first clash came 
on September 20, apparently at Chinese 
initiative. While it caused a few casual- 
ties on both sides, it failed to deter In- 
dian advances or bring about negotia- 
tions. On October 10, fiercer fighting 
resulted in thirty-three Chinese dead as 
against six Indians. On October 20 the 
PLA launched heavy attacks simultane- 
ously in the Northeast Frontier Agency 


15. Detailed examination of Chinese actions 
and reactions on the Himalayan border during 
1962 has been undertaken with the research 
assistance of Mr Kuang-sheng Liao as part 
of a larger study to be published shortly. The 
following portion draws heavily on this work 
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and Ladakh, then suspended heavy ac- 
tion for three weeks, and finally un- 
leashed full-scale offensives which swept 
the Indian positions from all disputed 
territory. On November 20 the Peo- 
ple’s Republic announced a unilateral 
cease-fire, withdrawal from the North- 
east Frontier Agency in the east, and 
the eventual return of all Indian pris- 
oners of war. 

The interlocking rhythm of Chinese 
diplomatic and military moves in both 
Korea and India reveals a striking pat- 
terr of strategic moves at one-month 
intervals with tactical steps at weekly 
bench marks. Thus in 1950, Chou En- 
lai’s formal demarche warning Washing- 
ton not to cross the thirty-eighth parallel 
came on October 2. On November 2 
the PLA made initial contact with U.S. 
forces near the Yalu. Chou’s warning 
followed by one week an informal warn- 
ing from the Chinese Chief of Staff. 
Similarly, contact with U.S. forces was 
preceded by one week by a PLA attack 
on South Korean troops near the Yalu. 
The fighting and disengagement in both 
cases came at Chinese initiative. In 
1962, one week separated the Chinese 
ultimatum for talks from the first clash 
of September 20; one month after came 
the October 20 offensive, with the uni- 
lateral cease-fire still another month 
later, November 20. 

With neither Korea nor India was any 
effort made to conceal military move- 
ment or to effect surprise. On the con- 
trary, during the month between Chou’s 
warning and actual fighzing, PLA troop 
trains passed through Peking, ostenta- 
tiously signaling the transfer of forces 
from central coastal areas to the north- 
east. Similarly, PLA preparations pro- 
ceeded openly before the first major 
attack against India and during the 
three-week lull. Admittedly covert in- 
filtration along the unguarded ridges 
overlooking valley routes through which 
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enemy forces moved permitted the PLA 
to win stunning successes in 1962 as it 
had in 1950. But Peking made no pre- 
tense it would stop or retreat after its 
initial blow, the hiatus at the front 
merely affording the enemy an oppor- 
tunity to halt its advance, and that re- 
action, in turn, determining the next 
Chinese move, Despite their deterrence 
intent, however, Peking’s signals failed 
in both cases and indeed may have had a 
“lock-in” effect on enemy responses. 


LAOS AND VIETNAM 


In Korea and India, the PLA did not 
move to make deterrence credible until 
relatively late in a rapidly escalating 
crisis. Moreover, actual combat, while 
initially light and interrupted by Chi- 
nese disengagement, openly committed 
Peking and challenged the opponent. 
By contrast, in Laos and Vietnam the 
PLA moved well before any direct con- 
frontation was likely and remained 
secret except for the awareness of its 
immediate allies and its perceived en- 
emy. These factors undoubtedly con- 
tributed to successful deterrence in 
these cases, although Washington’s 
learning experience in Korea probably 
helped as well. 

Over the past several years much out- 
side speculation has attended the ulti- 
mate purpose of Chinese road building 
in the northern Laotian province of 
Phong Saly, adjoining Yunnan, as well 
as of the steadily increasing PLA pres- 
ence, recently estimated as between four- 
teen and twenty thousand troops.*® The 
incredibly slow progress of the road and 
its general configuration belie “worst 
case” fears that it was to serve for in- 
filtration or even possibly invasion into 


16 For a recent authoritative source see 
Laos: April 1971, staff report prepared for 
the use of the Subcommittee on US Security 
Agreements and Commitments Abroad of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, US Senate, 
Washington, D.C, August 3, 1971. 
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Thailand. On the contrary, the road 
seems primarily designed for defense 
against any hostile movement toward 
China’s border, secondarily justifying 
the presence of PLA engineering and 
construction units for holding a buffer 
zone in Laos. Beginning in 1964, Wash- 
ington increased the covert use of Thai- 
land both as a base for bombing in Laos 
and later in North Vietnam and as a 
source of Thai troops to bolster the 
flagging Royal Lao army." As Bang- 
kok sent more artillery units across the 
Mekong, so did Peking strengthen its 
position in Phong Saly, inter alia warn- 
ing in 1970 China would “not sit idly 
by” if the United States and Thailand 
intervened more heavily.4* So far, Chi- 
nese deterrence has worked in Laos. 
Far more serious concerns attended 
the massive U.S. ground force buildup 
in South Vietnam beginning in mid- 
1965. While the Peking press carried 
alternative scenarios depicting bow the 
war would eventually reach China, de- 
bate raged at higher echelons over the 
proper strategy for supporting Hanoi 
without unnecessarily provoking Wash- 
ington or becoming dependent upon 
Moscow.!® That September, PLA de- 
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ployments began into North Vietnam, 
eventually reaching an estimated fifty 
thousand men, including two and some- 
times three divisions of antiaircraft. 
The bulk constituted engineering and 
construction teams, maintaining bridges 
and roads threatened by U.S. air attack. 
In addition, they built a huge redoubt 
northwest of Hanoi, complete with 185 
buildings and a major runway.?° 
Once again the PLA took no extra- 
ordinary precautions to keep this force 
hidden from various U.S. intelligence 
systems, nor did it hesitate to defend 
adjacent areas against attacking U.S. 
aircraft. Not until President Johnson 
stopped the major bombing of North 
Vietnam in March 1968 did this expedi- 
tionary force return to China In the 
meantime it served a double deterrence 
purpose. First, it virtually ruled out an 
American invasion of North Vietnam 
aimed at eliminating the government in 
Hanoi. The redoubt provided safe 
sanctuary, and the PLA presence fore- 
shadowed Chinese protection if neces- 
sary. Second, it made difficult, if not 
impossible, any effort to sever communi- 
cations lines between North Vietnam 
and China by air attack along the bor- 
der. This would risk overflight of Chi- 
nese territory, inviting a response by 
Peking’s air force which had been heav- 
ily reinforced in the area during 1964- 
652! More important, the fifty thou- 
sand PLA troops required continuous 
cross-border supplies, thereby assuring 
Hanoi as well as Washington that the 


linology and the Chinese Strategic Debate, 
1965-1966,” The China Quarterly, no 49 
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Chinese would resist any such interdic- 
tion effort with whatever means were 
nec 
Publicly Peking remained silent, as 
did Hanoi, on this military move and 
the casualties it entailed from intermit- 
tent U.S. raids. For its part, Washing- 
ten divulged the Chinese presence in a 
sufficiently low-key way so as to avoid 
arousing undue American alarm while 
acknowledging its awareness of the move 
to the two Asian Communist govern- 
ments. Moscow received public credit 
for more dramatic support of Hanoi, 
manifested in surface-to-air missiles and 
MIGs, but it was the PLA deterrence 
presence that provided an ultimate guar- 
antee against a total interdiction effort, 
much less invasion. 

In Laos and Vietnam, Peking’s will- 
ingness to risk war was balanced by its 
prudence in deploying force so as to 
avoid provocation. Laos related to Chi- 
nese border security, threatened by 
clandestine raids into Yunnan reportedly 
mounted by minority and Chinese Na- 
tionalist agents under CIA direction,” 
North Vietnam related to Chinese in- 
terests in defending a neighboring ally 
egainst attack by a common enemy. 
Chinese force did not provide direct aid 
to the Pathet Lao, nor did it furnish 
significant protection against air attack 
on North Vietnam. It did, however, 
serve local as well as Chinese interests. 
Should similar situations arise in the 
future, the record from Korea to Viet- 
nam suggests Peking’s response will be 
similar—protective but not provocative. 


THe Honc Kone Crists: 1967 


In assessing the post-Mao situation, 
speculation has turned on the prospects 


22. These raids were reportedly terminated 
in mid-1971 as part of the preparations for 
President Nixon’s visit to the People’s Repub- 
tic and the associated Sino-American détente; 
the Washington Post, August 6, 1971 


for greater risk-taking and the use of 
force on behalf of national liberation 
struggles should a younger, more radi- 
cal leadership emerge. The Hong Kong 
crisis of 1967 appears relevant in this 
regard, both as a case of bona fide co- 
lonialism antithetical to Peking’s na- 
tional and revolutionary postulates and 
in a time of extreme militant revolu- 
tionary fervor throughout the main- 
land.?8 

Beginning in the late spring of 1967, 
normal labor grievances led to com- 
munist demonstrations which erupted 
into riots that first affected Kowloon. 
Demands were made of the British gov- 
ernment analogous to those that had 
been made to the Macao government 
the previous December, acceptance of 
which would have been a virtual sur- 
render of sovereignty. They were re- 
fused. The rioters then moved to a 
direct confrontation with the colonial 
government on the Victoria side of the 
harbor. Failing in this, they then pro- 
ceeded to call for strikes in transport, 
utilities, food delivery, and even a gen- 
eral strike. These failed to break gov- 
ernment resistance, whereupon the com- 
munists began terror bombings, cli- 
maxed with ambushes of police forces. 
The prolonged campaign of violence 
lasted from mid-May to approximately 
mid-September, 

In addition, a series of incidents 
threatened support from the mainland. 
The village of Shataukok which strad- 
dled the border erupted with automatic 
weapons fire that lasted through the 
better part of one day. From both sides 
of the frontier, guns fired on a British 
police station, resulting in five dead. 


23. The author was Deputy Consul General 
in the US. Consulate, Hong Kong, 1966-68; 
the following portion is drawn on his experi- 
ence there For a more detailed chronology, 
see Hong Kong, Report for the Year 1968, 
Great Britain Colonial Office, Hong Kong 
Government, Hong Kong. 
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This was followed by disturbances by 
local farmers, interruption of the rail 
service at Lo Wu, the kidnapping of a 
British police officer, and the landing of 
a police group from the communist side 
to kidnap oystermen from the Hong 
Kong side. Meanwhile in Canton, Red 
Guard rallies pledged ten thousand to 
march on Hong Kong to liberate their 
compatriots who were suffering under 
“fascist oppression.” In view of the 
available resources for violence offered 
by these three areas of “revolutionary” 
activity within the colony, at the border, 
and in Canton, Chinese communist 
force could have easily prevailed. The 
only thin line of resistance between the 
revolutionaries and the government was 
a Chinese police force supplemented by 
a few Ghurka battalions. 

But reactions in Peking to this series 
of events varied within the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs (MFA), the Cultural 
Revolution Group, and the People’s Lib- 
eration Army. The first visible deci- 
sion came after the local demand that 
the Hong Kong government surrender to 
the rioting radicals. On May 15 the 
MFA delivered a statement to the 
United Kingdom charge in Peking that 
firmly voiced support for the five de- 
mands. This virtual ultimatum left the 
British with only two alternatives: total 
acquiescence or silent rejection. This 
was the first official position that had 
been taken in Peking on any of the Hong 
Kong difficulties. There was no prior 
editorial; there was no New China News 
Agency release. The sudden escalation 
from total silence to full confrontation 
suggested a basic change in policy. 

The only escape lay in the fact that 
the MFA document was identified as a 
“statement.” This technical point was 
buried at the very head of the message, 
but insofar as it was a “statement” it 
did not formally require an answer. 
That same afternoon cables from the 


charge in Peking and from reporters on 
the spot revealed that for two days prior 
to delivery of this statement the MFA 
had been invaded by Red Guards.”* 
Coming after rallies denouncing Foreign 
Minister Chen I, this had led to the 
ransacking of files and to the molesta- 
tion of officials. Indeed the turmoil was 
such that the May 15 statement could 
not have been delivered sooner when it 
might have sustained revolutionary 
morale and momentum in Hong Kong. 
This news suggested that political ten- 
sions, possibly of an immediate short- 
run nature, might have forced the sud- 
den increase in Peking’s support for the 
radicals. 

Through the next four days of riots on 
the Hong Kong side the Chinese police 
lines held firm, the Chinese populace 
watched to see which side would win, 
and the communists shouted Peking’s 
statement as the ultimate threat against 
British authority. However, during this 
time the Red Guards were cleared out of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs with 
some semblance of normalcy returning. 
On Thursday, Peking held a mass rally 
for the Hong Kong “revolutionaries,” 
but the keynote speech had not one ref- 
erence to the “five demands,” which the 
Chinese government on Monday had 
specifically insisted required British ac- 
ceptance. 


THE CHOICE FOR PEKING 


At this point, Peking showed no will- 
ingness to threaten force. This sug- 
gested some reassessment of priorities, 
involving a willingness to sacrifice the 
local revolutionary movement, if need 
be. But the crisis was not yet over. 
Other actions could either incite the 


24 An excellent recapitulation of the MFA 
turmoil is contained in Melvin Gurtov, “The 
Foreign Ministry and Foreign Affairs during 
the Cultural Revolution,” The China Quarterly, 
no. 40 (October/December 1969) 
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Chinese populace in Hong Kong or un- 
dermine the British confidence and 
morale. Perhaps the most critical of 
these came on July 6 with the ambush 
of the British police station at the bor- 
der. The fact that automatic weapons 
were involved, as they had never been in 
the colony itself, and that firing was 
coming from both sides of the border, 
raised new questions about the use of 
force and PLA complicity. Not only 
did the PLA not prevent or inhibit this 
firing which went on for six hours, but 
on the contrary, Chinese troops moved 
into observation posts, merely watching 
the action. Nonetheless, the British 
decided to move in Ghurka troops to 
suppress the hostile fire on their side of 
the border. No indicator of deterrence 
came from the PLA. When British 
forces moved in, the firing stopped; who- 
ever had the weapons simply vanished. 
Thus the PLA stood by and passively 
watched the snuffing out of a very in- 
cendiary situation. On the one hand, 
with much violence in China and the 
balance in Peking tipping back and 
forth, the local commander apparently 
felt deterred by the Cultural Revolution 
environment from suppressing what 
might have become a dangerous situa- 
tion on his side of the border. On the 
other hand, he refused to take any steps 
to protect the armed attack. 
Subsequent mass rallies in Canton 
pledged to liberate the “oppressed com- 
patriots in Hong Kong,” whereupon the 
PLA proliferated checkpoints to restrict 
movement from Canton toward the col- 
ony. Chinese patrols dred on persons 
attempting to cross the border illegally 
at night. In fact, the PLA provided the 
shield for Hong Kong. This was done 
unobtrusively so as not to subject the 
local commander to public attack from 
Jocal militants. But the fact that it 
was done gave an important reassurance 


to interpreting the main thrust of policy 
at this time of turmoil. 

After the kidnapping of a British po- 
lice officer, the interruption of the train 
to Lo Wu, and the continued confronta- 
tion from Chinese farmers legitimately 
crossing the border amidst whom there 
were also militant provocateurs, a hint 
from the MFA suggested that negotia- 
tions might be successful. ‘That fall, 
prolonged secret talks between the Brit- 
ish and PLA authorities at Lo Wu re- 
sulted in agreements that ended all ten- 
sion at the border. 

In short, precisely where “liberation” 
seemed to be the most promising while 
posing the least immediate risk, no mili- 
tant force supported revolutionary vio- 
lence, despite the recurring violence 
throughout the mainland triggered by 
radical factionalism, reflected even in 
the sacking of the British Chancery. 
This context rules out economic consid- 
erations as restraining policy, at least 
at the articulated level. More likely, 
the primary PLA calculus was the un- 
predictability of a U.S. response which 
might retaliate with attacks against 
south China. Throughout the crisis the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet continued to visit 
Hong Kong. United States aircraft 
bombed daily in North Vietnam, only 
hours away. Any PLA support for rev- 
olutionaries in Hong Kong faced the un- 
certain prospect of an American reac- 
tion, a risk which far outweighed what- 
ever gain liberation of Hong Kong might 
conceivably have in the Cultural Revo- 
lution ethos, 


Tse FUTURE CHINESE Use or FORCE 


One variable thought to affect the 
future use of force by the People’s Re- 
public is the American force posture in 
Asta, more specifically U.S. bases and 
forces on the mainland. However, the 
past two decades of communist miscal- 
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culation on the U.S. use of force argues 
for continued prudence in Peking. In 
1950, Washington reversed its noninter- 
ventionist policy on Taiwan and signifi- 
cantly increased its commitment to 
South Korea, all within six months. In 
1958 the American support for Chinese 
Nationalist forces on the off-shore island 
of Quemoy exceeded anything signaled 
before the communist bombardment be- 
gan. In 1965 massive American mili- 
tary force in South Vietnam belied the 
entire “never again” doctrine seemingly 
dominant ever since Korea. This is a 
sufficient record of mysterious inscruta- 
bility and unpredictability to deter any 
PLA planner in Peking from extrapo- 
lating future American behavior on the 
basis of our immediate post-Vietnam 
force posture in Asia. 

Another variable involves a change in 
leadership which would disregard the 
prudent PLA estimate and would take 
greater risks in accordance with the 
hortatory prose of Peking Review. 
Should Yao Wen-yuan and other sur- 
vivors from the original Cultural Revo- 
lution Group or successors not now In 
view prevail as radical exponents of an 
expansionist revolutionary line, they 
could transform China’s foreign policy 
as dramatically as during the xenophobic 
violence of 1967. However, the critical 
question is whether the PLA will sup- 
port insurgency outside China’s borders 
because of a radical leadership in Peking 
willing to take greater risks. Three 
considerations make this extremely un- 
likely. First, Chinese ground force 
commanders appear consistently to re- 
flect conservative positions, as differen- 
tiated from the air and naval forces.” 
Second, this is particularly marked in 
regional commands more sensitive to 


25 For a more extended discussion of this 
point, see Allen S Whiting, “China The 
Struggle for Power,’ The New Republic 165, 
no. 23, December 4, 1971. 


local minority pacification problems and 
to logistical requirements in areas vul- 
nerable to foreign interdiction and in- 
vasion, such as Sinkiang and Tibet. 

Third, any leadership after Mao is 
certain to have even less leverage and 
control over the extensive bureaucracy 
and decentralized politico-military sys- 
tem than has the Chairman. Tenden- 
cies toward regional resistance against 
radical risky policies from the center 
will remain, if not increase. While the 
likelihood is against such a leadership 
emerging in Peking, its chances of alter- 
ing the PLA willingness to support “na- 
tional liberation struggles” abroad are 
even less. 

A final variable to be considered is 
China’s acquisition of nuclear weapons 
as a possible force for blackmail and 
bluff to deter resistance against revolu- 
tion without irrevocably committing Pe- 
king to intervene. In the eight years 
since the People’s Republic held its first 
nuclear test, virtually no indication of 
this has emerged despite the acquisition 
of both medium- and intermediate-range 
nuclear capability, up to perhaps two 
thousand nautical miles.?* The political 
risks of being “called? seem almost as 
great as the military risks of miscalcu- 
lating the U.S. response. In short, this 
runs wholly counter to the entire pat- 
tern of behavior manifested by China’s 
present leaders and those who have 
learned the rules of the game under 
them. 


IN CONCLUSION 


In sum, there is nothing in the past 
or prospective use of force by the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China to warrant its 
being seen as “the greatest threat to 


26 A comprehensive analysis of the PRC 
posture on nuclear weapons is offered by 
Jonathan D. Pollack, “Chinese Attitudes to- 
ward Nuclear Weapons, 1964-69,” The China 
Quarterly, no 50 (April/June 1972). 
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world peace in the next few years.” If 
its containment was ever necessary—a 
historical inquiry too complex for reso- 
lution here—that time has long since 
passed. In this regard, the fundamen- 
tal premises which appear to underlie 
the Nixon Doctrine and the President’s 
“tourney for peace” to Peking are con- 
sistent with our analysis. Unfortu- 
nately, they have nowhere been publicly 
enunciated by the administration, al- 
though the President summarized them 
in an off-the-record backgrounder to the 
press on Guam in July 1969.7 As sum- 
marized by the New York Times, Presi- 
dent Nixon denied that China posed any 
serious threat on three counts. First, its 
model of revolution had insufficient at- 
traction to make its support for sub- 
version dangerous to other governments. 
Second, China had too many problems 
al home to undertake expansionist ag- 
gression abroad. And third, its future 


27. New York Times, July 25, 1969 


nuclear potential could be easily de- 
terred by the American nuclear shield 
for any Asian country that might feel 
threatened thereby. 

These premises have not been off- 
cially stated for the record, perhaps 
because they are antithetical to the con- 
tinued expenditure of many billions of 
dollars to support a far-flung network 
of security alliances, U.S. bases, and 
perpetually improved nuclear weapons 
systems in Asia. Insofar as this expend- 
iture is necessary to reassure Asians 
alarmed by their perceptions of China’s 
threat, perceptions reinforced by our 
past indoctrination, it is time to reorient 
the Orient. Nuclear force will grow in 
the People’s Republic and Peking Re- 
view will continue to voice support for 
“neople’s wars” abroad. But until we 
see basic changes in China’s military 
posture and its political leadership, 
there is no cause for concern that force 
will play a larger role in China’s foreign 
policy than it has in the past. 


$ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: The PLA is a military establish- 
ment which has historically undertaken 
as its role certain domestic functions 
as well as military functions which 
might be defensive or offensive in 
nature. Are there anv present inten- 
tions within the PLA which may indi- 
some future change in the military pos- 
ture toward the use of force outside? 
Domestic concerns, it seems, may act to 
deter this, but at other times when such 
plograms are less pressing, isn’t there the 
possibility of employing the PLA in 
either defensive or offensive military 
ventures outside or on the borders? 


A: I think one can look in five year 
futures as a rough indicator of projec- 


tions from present capabilities, logistical 
developments, and research and devel- 
opment programs which are manifested 
in new weapons. This is a workable 
time frame, and it is a reasonable time 
frame when you are talking to Japa- 
nese, for instance, about upgrading their 
conventional weapons capability against 
a security threat which, so far as I can 
see, has not yet been defined and is not 
yet visible. 

If you look at the PLA in the last 
five years you will find that it has re- 
ceived its first new equipment of any 
importance since the mid-fifties. This 
is a consequence of assessing the Soviet 
threat. As long as the threat came from 
the United States, it was the air force 
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that held top priority, in addition to 
coastal defense patterns that needed 
strengthening. But with a Soviet threat 
on the borders, the Chinese Army has 
fresh priority for heavier equipment 
and for more mobility. 

The infrastructure to support mobil- 
ity requires a long construction and 
development phase. Road networks 
and support bases in a particular region, 
whether South, Northwest, or North- 
east China forecast military options 
that may be offensive as well as defen- 
sive. At this point I see no basic 
change in the logistical pattern vis-a-vis 
countries other than the Soviet Union. 
Certainly one would have to look hard 
if there were to be a change in the 
mobility and back-up base structure of 
the PLA facing Southeast and South 
Asia beyond that which was developed 
in connection with the escalation pros- 


pects of the Indochina War. Then one 
arrives at a reassessment of specific evi- 
dence at the time. But I do not think 
you can simply conjecture hypothetical 
future scenarios and on that basis alone 
allocate present resources. 


Q: Is it not true that the Chinese 
built that road with the agreement of 
Souvanna Phouma? If that is so, how 
does it constitute the use of force by 
China? 


A: Yes, I said that the agreement 
was concluded in December 1962, but 
the subsequent introduction of the PLA 
forces is not within Souvanna’s agree- 
ment. The numbers are somewhere now 
between twelve and twenty thousand, 
and this is not any part of a formal road 
construction program. 


Political Trends in China since the Cultural Revolution 


By Harry HARDING 


ABSTRACT: The Cultural Revolution left two major legacies 
to China. First, basic social, economic, and organizational 
policies were undecided. Second, political power belonged to 
a shaky coalition of political forces, with widely divergent 
interests and policy preferences. Since 1969, China has sought 
to cope with these two legacies. But as Chinese leaders tried 
to formulate specific policies that could attract general support, 
conflict within the coalition mounted, resulting in the purge of 
important central and provincial leaders. The outcome of 
these two processes—the redefinition of policy and the re- 
allocation of power—constitutes the Thermidorean reaction 
to the Cultural Revolution. Policy has drifted rightward, 
and ultraleftism has been condemned. Many victims of the 
Cultural Revolution have been restored to office, while many 
of those associated with Red Guard radicalism and military 
participation in politics, particularly Ch’en Po-ta and Lin 
Piao, have been purged. Although most outstanding policy 
questions have by now been resolved, at least temporarily, 
the problem of the fragmentation of political power in China 
remains. Power still belongs to a heterogeneous coalition, 
which could easily fall apart in the event of an international 
crisis or the death of Mao. 
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EVOLUTIONS are passionate out- 
bursts of idealism. They are vio- 
lent yet noble attempts to alleviate in- 
Justice and to remold society to suit high 
ideals, And yet, there comes a time in 
every revolution, as historian Crane 
Brinton first told us some 35 years ago, 
when “the strain of prolonged effort to 
live in accordance with very high ideals” 
becomes too great. When that time 
comes, revolutions see a “slow and 
uneven turn to quieter, less heroic 
times.” That “convalescence from the 
fever of revolution” Brinton called the 
Thermidorean reaction,* 

The Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution, which swept China from 1966 to 
1969, was a highly unusual revolution: 
an assault by a revolutionary leader 
against his own post-revolutionary re- 
gime. As such, it is not readily sus- 
ceptible to historical analogy. But 
Brinton’s generalization is well suited to 
a discussion of recent political trends in 
China. The main conclusion of this 
paper is that, since 1969, China’s Cul- 
tural Revolution, like other revolutions, 
has experienced its Thermidor. 

China since the Cultural Revolution 
has seen the redefinition of policy and 
the re-allocation of political power. In 
both processes, the Thermidorean im- 
print is sharp. First, policy has shifted 
to the right, with restoration of organi- 
zational discipline, acceptance of certain 
economic inequalities, an accommoda- 
tive and conciliatory foreign policy, and 
even signs of intellectual and artistic 
liberalization. As in post-revolutionary 
France and Russia, resistance to these 
new policies has been labeled “idealism” 
or “anarchism.” Moreover, the coali- 
tion which seized power in the Cultural 
Revolution has disintegrated. As Brin- 
ton would have predicted, many victims 


1. Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolu- 
tion, rev. ed. (New York: Vintage, 1957), pp. 
213, 215. 


of the Cultural Revolution, particularly 
at the lower levels of China’s bureaucra- 
cies, have been restored to office, while 
many of those associated with the 
“horrors of the Reign of Terror”? have 
themselves been purged. First Ch’en 
Po-ta, and now Lin Piao, have joined 
Robespierre and Trotsky as the scape- 
goats of Thermidor. 

Yet no Thermidorean reaction is ever 
total, The revolutions which produced 
their Thermidors also produced lasting 
changes in politics, society, and eco- 
nomics. So it seems to be with China. 
While some Cultural Revolution reforms 
have quietly been set aside, others have 
survived. The Chinese political system 
does not seem about to return to its 
pre-Cultural Revolutionary state. 

To describe China’s Thermidor is, 
then, the purpose of this paper. After 
sketching the policy debates and purges 
which have occurred since the Cultural 
Revolution, I will conclude with a dis- 
cussion of the extent to which the ideals 
and programs of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion have survived and an analysis of 
the prospects for Chinese politics. 


THE LEGACIES OF THE CULTURAL 
REVOLUTION 


The Ninth Party Congress, held in 
Peking in April 1969, marked the end 
of the Cultural Revolution. ‘The Con- 
gress, which formally proclaimed Lin 
Piao to be Mao Tse-tung’s “close com- 
rade-in-arms and successor,” was meant 
to be a “congress of unity and a con- 
gress of victory.” ‘This was not to be. 
Within eighteen months, two members 
of the Standing Committee of the new 
Party Politburo had been purged or de- 
moted, Within two and a half years, 
six more, including Lin Piao, had also 
been purged. Of the twenty-one full 
members of the Politburo elected in 


2. Ibid., p. 221. 
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April 1969, only seven are active in 
Peking today.® 

The reasons for these dramatic de- 
velopments lie, I believe, in two major 
legacies of the Cultural Revolution, 
which have shaped Chinese politics ever 
since the Ninth Party Congress. 

First, the Cultural Revolution repre- 
sented a criticism of growing inequalities 
in Chinese society, particularly inequali- 
ties between the city and the country- 
side, and between a professionalized, bu- 
reaucratic elite and the Chinese masses. 
But while the Cultural Revolution 
repudiated policies which had created 
and institutionalized these inequalities, 
it did not clearly indicate which new 
policies should be adopted. The values 
to be pursued—equality, community, 
and mass participation—were specified. 
Model units—particularly the Tachai 
agricultural production brigade and the 
Ta-ch’ing oil field—were identified as 
the embodiment of these values. The 
failings of the State and Party bureau- 
cracies were exhaustively catalogued. 
But the hard questions had not yet been 
solved. How, specifically, were these 
three values to be implemented? What, 


3. The seven are Mao, Chou En-lai, Chiang 
Ch’ing, Yeh Chien-ying, Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, 
Yao Wen-ytian, and Li Hsien-nien. It is in- 
creasingly difficult to know whether a leader’s 
disappearance from the Chinese press signifies 
political difficulties or simply physical illness. 
The disappearance in 1970 of Hsieh Fu-chih— 
a Politburo member and Chairman of the 
Peking Revolutionary Committee-—was inter- 
preted by many analysts, including this writer, 
as the demotion of yet another radical leader. 
We now know, however, that Hsieh was 
stricken in 1970 with a stomach cancer which 
was to prove fatal in March 1972. (See Peking 
Review, no. 14, April 7, 1972, pp. 3-4.) His 
disappearance would seem to have been caused 
by health, not politics. Similarly, while the 
disappearances of Ch’en Po-ta in 1970 and Lin 
Piao and other central military leaders in 1971 
are certainly the result of a purge, the infre- 
quent appearances of K’ang Sheng since late 
1970 may be due to either political demotion 
or illness. 


precisely, was one to learn from Tachai 
or from Ta-ch’ing? How, exactly, were 
new State and Party organizations to be 
structured? 

These issues were certainly discussed, 
but were not resolved, at the Ninth 
Party Congress. Lin Piao’s political re- 
port to the Congress announced few 
new domestic decisions.* Thus, even in 
1969, China’s economic and social poli- 
cles remained unclear, and the member- 
ship and structure of the new Party and 
State organizations were still unsettled. 
This indeterminacy of policy was the 
first legacy of the Cultural Revolution. 

Second, the process of the struggle for 
power during the Cultural Revolution 
had led to a fragmentation of political 
power, both among central leaders in 
Peking and between Peking and the 
provinces. In Peking, active member- 
ship on the Politburo was divided among 
representatives of provincial civilian and 
military leaders, members of the radical 
Cultural Revolution Group, the central 
military elite, and the civilian bureau- 
cracy. Together with Mao and Lin Piao, 
these four groups shared central power 
after the Ninth Party Congress. 

Yet much political power lay outside 
Peking, in the provinces and the mili- 
tary regions. Ever since the decentral- 
ization reforms of 1957, the provinces 
had served as important loci of economic 
coordination. Ever since Lin Piao’s ap- 
pointment as defense minister in 1959, 
the bulk of the ground forces of the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) had been regionally organized 
and commanded, with only loose direc- 
tion from the General Staff and the 
Ministry of Defense. And it was at the 
provincial level that the most severe 
power struggles had occurred during the 


4. For a similar interpretation of the 
Ninth Party Congress, see Tai Sung An, Afao 
Tse-tung’s Cultural Revolution (New York: 
Pegasus, 1972), p. 85. 
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Cultural Revolution. The provincial 
leaders who emerged from the Cultural 
Revolution represented a broad range 
of political viewpoints, from relatively 
radical to quite conservative. But they 
possessed important independent power 
bases. Few could be considered to be 
unquestionably responsive to central 
control. Provincial interests and con- 
cerns therefore placed major constraints 
on policymaking in Peking. 

These two legacies of the Cultural 
Revolution—unspecified policy and frag- 
mented power—vere a highly volatile 
combination, Power was divided among 
groups with noticeably divergent inter- 
ests. It was not surprising, then, that 
the shaky coalition formed at the Ninth 
Party Congress would begin to disinte- 
grate as soon as the specification of 
policy began. Indeed, the further the 
specification of policy has progressed, 
the smaller the coalition has become. 
First to be excluded were some of the 
central and provincial radicals. Then, 
in September 1971, Lin Piao and the 
most important central military leaders 
were also purged. 


THE PURGE OF THE RADICALS 


For several months after the Ninth 
Party Congress, attempts were made to 
preserve political unity, under the slogan 
“Unite to achieve still greater victories.” 
The process of defining new political and 
economic policies began, but attempts 
were made to couch policy in terms that 
could attract support from a broad 
range of political and economic inter- 
ests. The policy premises articulated 
during the latter half of 1969 and the 
first part of 1970 constitute a program 
which can well be called “revolutionary 
. pragmatism.”* Revolutionary pragma- 
tism was described as an attempt to 


5, Harry Harding, “China’ Toward Revolu- 
tionary Pragmatism,” Asian Survey 11, no. 1 
(January 1971), pp 51-67. 


remedy the excesses, while not abandon- 
ing the guiding principles, of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. The populistic and 
egalitarian goals of the Cultural Revo- 
lution were to be pursued in a more 
systematic and realistic way. 

But revolutionary pragmatism was 
seen by radicals throughout China, and 
particularly in the schools, factories, 
and communes, as a betrayal of the 
goals of the Cultural Revolution. Al- 
though declared an attempt to uphold 
unity without sacrificing principle, the 
organizational and economic components 
of revolutionary pragmatism did not 
represent a program which all Chinese 
radicals could accept. 

Organizationallv, the principal com- 
ponent of revolutionary pragmatism was 
the reassertion of Party leadership and 
organizational discipline. But, at the 
same time, the re-emerging Party and 
State bureaucracies were not granting 
the radicals the political access they felt 
was rightfully theirs. The role of 
mass representatives on revolutionary 
committees—the new organs of state 
power—was redefined and reduced. 
Red Guards and revolutionary rebels 
found it difficult to obtain Party mem- 
bership. And, despite pledges that all 
Party meetings would be open to the 
masses, representatives of radical or- 
ganizations frequently found themselves 
unwelcome at inner-Party deliberations. 
In short, the radicals were being asked 
to submit to organizational discipline. 
But those same organizations were being 
rebuilt in ways that the radicals could 
not accept. 

Economically, revolutionary pragma- 
tism represented pursuit of some Cul- 
tural Revolutionary goals, but not others. 
Equalization of economic differences be- 
tween city and countryside remained an 
operative goal, with vigorous efforts 
undertaken to provide machinery, fertil- 
izer, and construction materials to agri- 
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cultural communes and to extend educa- 
tional and public health services deeper 
into rural areas. But equalization of 
peasant incomes within communes was 
no longer actively sought. In the begin- 
ning of 1970, Peking announced that the 
production team—the smallest collective 
agricultural unit within the commune— 
would remain the basic unit of account- 
ing. This meant, in effect, tbat no ef- 
for: would be made to redistribute re- 
sources from richer to poorer production 
teams. Furthermore, while a readjust- 
ment of rural wage structures was im- 
plemented, peasants who produced more 
were still paid more. To seek egalitar- 
ianism, it was felt, would be to weaken 
peasant motivation and morale. 

In the spring of 1970, it seems, this 
agricultural policy came under strong 
attack.” Radicals at all levels in China 
called for a new “leap forward” in 
agriculture, claiming that the Cultural 
Revolution—and the rural Socialist Edu- 
cation Movement that had preceded it— 
had so raised the consciousness of the 
peasants that material incentives could 
be de-emphasized. The radicals pro- 
posed sharp restrictions on the size of 
private plots and on the operation of 
free markets, and a program to redis- 
trikute resources from wealthier to 
poorer production teams. If these radi- 
cal policies were adopted, they argued, 
agricultural production could be doubled 
without substantial increases in agri- 
cultural investment. In essence, they 
proposed that the disastrous policies 


6. “Road Forward for China’s Socialist Agri- 
culture,” Peking Review, no 7, February 13, 
1970, pp. 3-9, 20 

7 For evidence that these radical proposals 
were influential im the spring of 1970, see 
Radio Changsha, February 29, 1972, in For- 
eign Broadcast Information Service Daily Re- 
port: People’s Republic of China (FBIS), 
March 2, 1972, pp D2-D4; and New China 
News Agency (NCNA) domestic service, 
January 24, 1972, in FBIS, February 2, 1972, 
pp. G1-G3. 


of the Great Leap Forward be tried 
once again, 


Resistance slows Party building 


Resistance of this sort, offered by 
radicals to both the organizational and 
economic components of revolutionary 
pragmatism, is evidenced by continued 
pleas for unity appearing in the press 
and by the agonizingly slow pace of 
Party building during 1969 and 1970. 
At the end of November 1970, no prov- 
ince had yet elected a Party committee; 
Party committees had been established 
in no more than one hundred and pos- 
sibly as few as thirty of China’s two 
thousand counties. The first steps to 
cope with the radicals were taken in late 
1969 and early 1970, when key radical 
leaders were purged from the revolu- 
tionary committees of four provinces: 
Shantung, Shansi, Kweichow, and Inner 
Mongolia. Resistance to revolutionary 
pragmatism had become so serious by 
the end of the summer of 1970, however, 
that the Second Plenum of the Ninth 
Central Committee was called to deal 
with it. While the communiqué of the 
Plenum did not explicitly resolve the 
organizational and economic issues in 
question, and while it retained the 
slogan “unite to win still greater vic- 
tories” raised at the First Plenum in 
April 1969, it called for criticism of 
“idealism and metaphysics.”® As later 
events made clear, this veiled language 
indicated that the Plenum had decided 
to push the “pragmatic’” components of 
revolutionary pragmatism still further, 
and to legitimate the purge or down- 
grading of some major central radicals, 
including Ch’en Po-ta, the head of the 
Central Cultural Revolutionary Group 
and former secretary to Mao. 

The Second Plenum stabilized the po- 
litical situation sufficiently to permit 


8. Peking Review, no 
1970, pp. 5-7. 
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the formation of the first provincial 
Party committees in December 1970. 
At the same time, however, the Plenum’s 
decisions also provided the justification 
for excluding prominent provincial radi- 
cals, and virtually all mass representa- 
tives of any political viewpoint, from 
the provincial committees. As a result, 
the committees, formed between De- 
cember 1970 and August 1971, are 
heavily dominated by provincial mili- 
tary leaders. Even revolutionary prag- 
matism had proven controversial; an- 
other step toward Thermidor had been 
taken. 


Tae Purce or Lin Piao 


By the middle of 1971, the Thermido- 
rean reaction had seriously begun to 
erode Lin Piao’s political resources. In 
an attempt to consolidate his power, Lin 
challenged major organizational, eco- 
nomic, and foreign policy decisions, in 
an appeal to various groups who dis- 
approved of policy trends since the 
Cultural Revolution. Lin sought to 
manipulate China’s fragmented struc- 
ture of political power to protect his 
own position. But these efforts failed. 
After a dramatic confrontation in Sep- 
tember 1971, the details of which are 
still obscure, Lin, too, was purged. 

Lin’s power during the Cultural Revo- 
lution stemmed from three sources: 
(1) his ability to promote and manipu- 
late the cult of Mao Tse-tung and 
the dogmatization of the Chairman’s 
thought; (2) his command of the Army, 
which, following the virtual destruction 
of the Party and State bureaucracies 
during the Cultural Revolution, served 
as an indispensable instrument for ad- 
ministration and order; and (3) his 
skillful use of the Sino-Soviet border 
incidents in 1969 to support calls for 
national unity behind military leader- 
ship. In 1971, however, all these 
sources of power began to run dry. 


First, Mao Tse-tung himself, in an 
interview with the late Edgar Snow, de- 
clared that a personality cult had been a 
necessary weapon against the entrenched 
Chinese establishment during the early 
years of the Cultural Revolution, but 
should now be gradually dismantled.® 
Similarly, Chou En-lai, in his meeting 
with the first delegation of the Commit- 
tee of Concerned Asian Scholars, said 
that the study of Mao’s thought had 
become too formalized.1° A campaign 
was launched at the Second Plenum to 
study the works of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin, and to read Chairman Mao’s 
writings in their entirety. The memo- 
rization of quotations from the “little 
red book,” which had been compiled 
under Lin Piao’s supervision, had be- 
come obsolete. 

Second, as the process of rebuilding 
the Party slowly proceeded, and as the 
central State bureaucracy re-emerged, 
the monopoly of the Army over policy- 
making and administration was broken. 
Furthermore, even within the Army, 
Lin’s control was insecure. Lin’s policy 
as minister of defense in the 1960s had 
been to promote regionally organized 
ground forces. This policy had bril- 
liantly resolved the contradiction be- 
tween the political and the professional 
army, for the regional forces could per- 
form both military and political roles 
flexibly and effectively. Ironically, how- 
ever, this military policy, which served 
Lin so well as minister of defense, 
served him poorly as vice-chairman. 
For only the more specialized services— 
particularly the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the General Rear Services—were 
under his effective central control. The 
regional military commands, with their 
continuing responsibilities for provin- 

9. Life, April 30, 1971, pp. 46-48. 


10. Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars 3, 
no, 3-4 (Summer-Fall 1971), pp. 31-59, 
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cial administration, were not always 
responsive to central demands. 

Third, Lin’s response to the Soviet mili- 
tary challenge had been to strengthen 
military preparations and to launch an 
extensive campaign to construct under- 
ground shelters and to disperse Chinese 
industry. But Chou En-lai’s diplo- 
matic Grand Design, the shape of which 
emerged clearly in early 1971, offered a 
direct alternative: the possibility of en- 
suring Chinese security by diplomatic 
maneuver, by using one superpower to 
control another. To invite President 
Nixon to visit China, Chou argued in 
effect, would be as effective as Lin’s 
underground shelters, and much less 
expensive and disruptive. 

Finally, and most generally, Lin 
simply did not fit the part he had been 
assigned to play. In poor health, and 
a poor public speaker, he was never 
convincingly able to assume his role as 
Mao’s appointed disciple and successor. 
In describing a speech by Lin at a Red 
Guard rally in October 1966, one Red 
Guard said: 


Lin Piao, Chairman Mao’s close comrade in 
arms and the deputy commander of our 
Red Guards, was awful. His voice was 
pitiably weak and hesitant, and his Man- 
darin was a mess. If his speech had not 
been published in the next day’s paper we 
never would have known what he said. 
One rather naive schoolmate complained 
carelessly that even a primary school stu- 
dent could speak more eloquently than Lin 
Piao. ... We wondered why the great 
commander had chosen this kind of suc- 
cessor. Could he really lead the Chinese 
revolution and the world revolution? + 


Other Chinese may well have agreed 
with these schoolboys’ assessment of 
Lin Piao, 


11, Gordon A. Bennett and Ronald N. 
Montaperto, Red Guard: The Political Biogra- 
phy of Dai Hsiao-ai (Garden City, N.Y: 
Doubleday, 1971), p. 100. 


One can, therefore, make a persuasive 
case that Lin’s politicial position was 
seriously threatened by the develop- 
ments of 1971. In response, Lin at- 
tempted both to reassert his personal 
influence within the Party and State 
bureaucracies and to build a coalition of 
groups opposed to prevailing policy 
directions. 

The challenge to Lin’s position co- 
incided with the reformation of Party 
committees throughout China, It is 
almost certain that Lin sought to maxi- 
mize his own influence within these new 
Party organizations by trying to staff 
provincial and local Party committees 
with large numbers of military officers 
personally loyal to him.*? In so doing, 
it is now charged, Lin opposed any 
large-scale reinstatement of cadres dis- 
missed during the Cultural Revolution. 
Further, Lin may have attempted to use 
military chains of command——from the 
Military Affairs Commission of the Cen- 
tral Committee to the Party committees 
within the PLA, and from the Ministry 
of Defense to local governmental armed 
forces departments—to exercise direct 
control over the military representatives 
on local revolutionary and Party com- 
mittees.1* In short, he attempted to 
make Chinese organizations directly 
responsive to himself. 

Lin’s second tactic was to assemble a 
powerful political coalition behind him 
by producing a package of policy pro- 
posals designed to appeal to a broad 
range of groups. In effect, Lin’s policy 
proposals represented a direct challenge 
to the economic and foreign policies 
sponsored by Chou En-lai since early 
1970. lLin’s appeal, now labeled an at- 


12. Radio Sian, March 10, 1972, in FBIS, 
March 15, 1972, pp. H1-HS. 

13. Radio Huhehot, January 28, 1972, in 
FBIS, February 8, 1972, pp. F2-F5; and Radio 
Sian, February 7, 1972, m FBIS, February 10, 
1972, pp. H5—H6. 
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tempt “to change the line and policies 
of the Party and the socialist system,” 
appears to have centered on two issues: 
the rapprochement with the United 
States and the agricultural policies of 
revolutionary pragmatism, 

Chou En-lai’s diplomatic Grand De- 
sign represented a brilliant and complex 
blueprint for China’s post-Cultural 
Revolutionary diplomacy. In the long 
run, China sought to transform the 
international system by leading a revo- 
lutionary united front of medium-sized 
and small states against the super- 
powers. But in the short run, China 
sought to secure her position against 
the Soviet Union and Japan by encour- 
aging a rapprochement with the United 
States. This second element of Chou’s 
Grand Design was unacceptable to both 
Lin and the central military elite. Lin 
opposed rapprochement with the United 
States because it enhanced Chou En-lai’s 
prestige; the military elite opposed it 
because it permitted reductions in their 
defense budgets. Together with central 
military leaders, Lin argued for stricter 
demands on the United States and 
for assuring China’s security through 
independent military preparations, not 
diplomatic maneuvering.** 


Support of radical agricultural program 


In the economic sphere, a somewhat 
more speculative case can be made that 
Lin supported the demands for a Great 
Leap in agriculture presented by radi- 
cals in the spring of 1970. This ultra- 
left tendency was, after all, not re- 
stricted to a few areas. Monitored 
radio broadcasts indicate it was a wide- 
spread movement that was implemented 
in parts of Heilungkiang, Kwantung, 
Yiinnan, Hunan, and Shantung prov- 


14. These views were expressed clearly and 
publicly in Huang Yung-sheng’s Army Day 
speech in 1971. See NCNA, July 31, 1971, in 
FBIS, August 2, 1971, pp. A5-A7. 


inces.‘5 It is highly unlikely that so 
widespread a movement would have 
occurred without some support from 
Peking. In fact, proponents of another 
Great Leap Forward in agriculture were 
probably promoting, from Peking, ex- 
perimentation across the country, in an 
attempt to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of their proposals. It is highly signifi- 
cant that this ultraleft tendency, which 
occurred, all accounts agree, in spring 
1970, was not criticized until early 
1972. This suggests that Lin’s associa- 
tion with the radical agricultural pro- 
gram prevented its denunciation until 
after his purge. 

Why did Lin support this radical agri- 
cultural program? He may well have 
felt that such a program would inevita- 
bly attract Mao’s support. For Mao 
had himself proposed similar solutions 
to Chinese agricultural problems in both 
1955 and 1958. Even more important, 
Lin, together with China’s military- 
industrial complex, was concerned with 
the effects of current agricultural policy 
on heavy industry, and especially on 
those sectors of heavy industry which 
produced sophisticated military hard- 
ware. From the beginning, there was 
evidence that heavy industry opposed 
the policy that “industry should support 
agriculture.”?® Under this policy, in- 


15. In addition to the sources cited in n 7, 
see Radio Tsinan, February 2, 1972, in FBIS, 
February 10, 1972, pp C9-C11; Radio Canton, 
February 20, 1972, in FBIS, February 23, 1972, 
pp. D1-D3; and Jen-min Jik-pao, February 
13, 1972, in FBIS, March 17, 1972, pp 
B12-B14. 

16 For an early indication of industry’s op- 
position to agrarian policy, see Chi Yung-hung, 
“Industry Must Give Vigorous Support to 
Agriculture,” Hung-ch’i, no. 6 (1970), pp 
78-81. More recent discussions of the problem 
of allocating investment between industry and 
agriculture can be found in Radio Canton, 
March 9, 1972, in FBIS, March 13, 1972, pp. 
D3—-D5; and Radio Wuhan, March 17, 1972, 
in FBIS, March 20, 1972, pp. D7-D9. 
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dustry was, in effect, subsidizing agri- 
culture in three ways: first, by channel- 
ing available plant toward the produc- 
tion of agricultural machinery; second, 
by transferring men and material to 
assist in the construction of small-scale 
local industry; and third, by paying 
artificially elevated prices for agricul- 
tural products, while charging reduced 
prices for products purchased by the 
rurel sector. Spokesmen for heavy in- 
dustry, press reports indicate, argued 
that these policies would reduce indus- 
trial development by hindering capital 
accumulation. 

To Lin, the central military elite, and 
China’s industrial managers, prevailing 
agricultural policy hampered plans to 
increase the level of investment in 
China’s industrial plant. And yet, if 
industrial investment were to be in- 
creased, investment in agriculture would 
have to be decreased proportionately. 
It was this dilemma—the need to main- 
tain agricultural production while in- 
creasing industrial investment——-that the 
radicals’ rural program seemed to re- 
solve. A second Great Leap in agricul- 
ture, which relied on mobilizing the will 
and the energy of China’s peasants, 
could raise grain yields just as substan- 
tially as greater inputs of machinery and 
fertilizer, Moreover, it represented an- 
other step on China’s road to commu- 
nism. And, it meant that scarce eco- 
nomic resources could be concentrated 
in industrial modernization. Or so it 
was argued, 

Lin’s policy package, combining in- 
vestment in heavy industry with radical 
foreign and agricultural policies, proba- 
bly attracted only partial support. Lin 
was, certainly, sponsoring the interests 
of China’s central military-industrial 
complex. To most other groups, how- 
ever, his appeal was mixed. The radi- 
cals, perhaps, agreed with his rural poli- 
cies, and with his opposition to Chou 


En-lai’s diplomatic Grand Design. Yet 
Lin had certainly not taken the radi- 
cals’ side in organizational matters. 
While, as we have seen, he opposed 
a sweeping reinstatement of former 
cadres, he sought to replace them not 
with mass representatives, but with 
military representatives. 

Of the provincial leaders, some cer- 
tainly had personal ties to Lin. Others, 
especially those military commanders 
who had served in the Korean War, sup- 
ported Lin’s challenge to Chou’s foreign 
policy and opposed the rapprochement 
with the United States.” On the other 
hand, one suspects that few approved of 
Lin’s agricultural policies, for they real- 
ized they were unworkable. In addition, 
to the extent that Lin sought in the 
short run to reassert central control 
over the military, and, in the longer 
run, to reconstruct a powerful central 
Party apparatus, Lin’s program must 
have seemed threatening to provincial 
interests. 

In the end, of course, the crucial de- 
fector from Lin was Mao Tse-tung, It 
is inconceivable that Lin’s purge would 
have occurred without Mao’s consent. 
It is quite possible that Mao was not 
the agrarian radical Lin thought: that 
he, too, had learned lessons from the 
Great Leap, and was not about to 
repeat his past errors. Further, Mao 
may have genuinely believed that Lin 
had manipulated the personality cult to 
maintain his own power, and had dog- 
matized Mao’s thought to the point of 
uselessness. When Mao lost confidence 
in his erstwhile disciple, Lin’s cause 
was lost. 


17. For an interesting, but not completely 
reliable, account of opposition among regional 
military commanders to Chou En-lai’s policy 
of rapprochement toward the United States, 
see Hsing-iao Jih-pao (Hong Kong), Febru- 
ary 9, 1972, in FBIS, February 10, 1972, pp 
Al~A2 
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TRENDS AND PROSPECTS 


In the introduction to this paper, it 
was argued that the major trends in 
Chinese politics since 1969 can be seen 
as the Thermidorean reaction. to the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Re~olution. 
By way of conclusion, let us review these 
important trends. 

First, one legacy of the Cultural Revo- 
lution was uncertainty as to direction, 
ambivalence as to policy. That legacy 
has now been overcome. Ever since the 
Ninth Party Congress in 1969, policy in 
China has become ever more specific. 
At the same time, it has become increas- 
ingly moderate. In policy terms, the 
goal of the Cultural Revolutior was to 
resist revisionism. Today, Chinese are 
told to avoid premature communism 
as well. 

Does this mean that the flealistic 
goals of the Cultural Revolution have 
come to nothing? Is the Thermidorean 
imprint on policy complete? Has noth- 
ing changed since 1965? To at*empt to 
give a flat answer to this question is mis- 
leading. Instead, let us consider, in 
turn, some of the major issmes and 
policy proposals raised in the “Cultural 
Revolution. 

Organizationally, the Culturel Revo- 
lution was an assault on the middle 
levels of the Chinese bureaucracy, in an 
attempt to make them less bureaucratic 
and more open to mass participation. 
Here, the imprint of the Cultural Revo- 
lution is weak indeed. The ma:s repre- 
sentatives on the provincial revolution- 
ary committees have no power; the pro- 
vincial Party committees have 10 mass 
representatives. The long-term success 
of the campaign to reduce bur=aucrat- 
ism—-red tape, duplication of function, 
overstaffing, and inefficiency—is uncer- 
tain. Every prominent theory of or- 
ganizational behavior, as well as the 
history of China’s own organizations, 
suggests that organizational rroblems 


have not been completely solved. And 
yet, at the basic levels, the situation is 
somewhat different, There, recent visi- 
tors to China have reported, a spirit 
of mass participation in governmental 
affairs is still very much in evidence. 

In economic and social policy, it is 
now clear that Peking has decided to 
accept the significant use of material 
incentives and the economic inequalities 
which their use inevitably produces. 
However, the neglect of backward rural 
areas appears to have ended. Attempts 
are still being made to reduce disparities 
in income between city and countryside 
and, more recently, between men and 
women. 

How one sums up this particular bal- 
ance sheet is up to the individual. Per- 
haps it is best simply to restate one of 
Crane Brinton’s principal conclusions: 
although each revolution sees its Ther- 
midor, it also leaves a lasting legacy. 
China today is simply not the same as 
it was before the Cultural Revolution. 

The second trend in Chinese politics 
is also as Crane Brinton would have 
predicted. The formulation of moder- 
ate social, economic, and organizational 
policies has been accompanied by an 
explicit repudiation of the excesses of 
the Cultural Revolution. Lin Piao is 
being made a symbol of ultraleftism, 
and it is perhaps only through a purge 
of this magnitude that the leftist current 
unleashed in 1966 can finally be brought 
under control. But while some central 
and provincial radicals have been purged, 
political power in China is still frag- 
mented, divided among provincial repre- 
sentatives, second-echelon military lead- 
ers, the civilian bureaucracy, and a few 
“respectable” radicals. The second leg- 
acy of the Cultural Revolution has not 
yet been overcome. 

Given these trends, what are the pros- 
pects for Chinese politics? Recent visi- 
tors to China have been struck by the 
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lack of any visible evidence of the po- 
litical turmoil that surely surrounded 
Lin Piao’s purge. Yet this surface 
order may, paradoxically, provide strong 
evidence for deeper difficulties. It is 
now seven months since Lin’s disap- 
pearance. In that time, only a few of 
his provincial supporters have been dis- 
missed or demoted. Even more impor- 
tant, Peking is clearly having difficulty 
in launching and sustaining a national 
campaign to criticize Lin’s errors. ‘The 
Chinese press today concentrates almost 
solely on economic problems: on the 
need for production, production, and 
still more production. A few years ago, 
political discussions dominated the press, 
while documented reports of economic 
progress were rare. Today, it is just 
the opposite. 

The prospects for political stability 
are mixed. The outcome of President 
Nixon’s visit to Peking bolstered Chou 
En-lai’s prestige as much as it did the 
President’s; the amount of attention 
paid to economic statistics at the be- 
ginning of the year indicates a new 
confidence in the health of the Chinese 
economy. 

On the other hand, there are potential 
problems ahead. First, for the second 
straight year, the Chinese have an- 
nounced the imminent convening of the 
Fourth National People’s Congress. 
This may lead not only to resumed 
criticism of post—Cultural Revolution 
policy decisions, but also to complex 


* 


power struggles as the reconstruction of 
the central governmental structure is 
completed. Second, questions of na- 
tional security and military strategy 
have, in the past, proved to be explosive. 
Alterations in the international political 
system, and especially the emergence of 
Japan, may bring basic Chinese stra- 
tegic principles into question. If, in the 
next few years, the border dispute with 
the Soviet Union flares up again, or if 
China and Japan clash over possession 
of the Tiao-yü-tai (Senkaku) islands, 
the stage could well be set for another 
serious debate in China over military 
posture. 

Above all, the problem of the succes- 
sion of Mao looms increasingly large. 
If one purpose of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was to solve this problem, by iden- 
tifying a single successor and by edu- 
cating an entire new generation of 
revolutionary youth, the Cultural Revo- 
lution met a major defeat. The resolu- 
tion of the most important issue in 
Chinese politics since the Revolution is 
as distant as ever. 

In sum, China’s success in setting new 
policy directions since 1969 should not 
obscure the continued existence of the 
second legacy of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion: the fragmentation of power. Per- 
haps as soon as the Fourth National 
Congress—almost certainly at the time 
of Mao’s death—-the fragments of power 
now held tenuously together are likely 
to come unglued once again. 


x 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: The Hong Kong Pres, Mr. 
Harding, reported that the purge was 
due to attempts to assassinate Mao. 
Would you please comment on that? 


A: I mentioned obliquely in my 
paper that these rumors have been spec- 


tacular, and widely circulated, and there 
is really no evidence to either confirm 
or refute them, I think it is very un- 
likely that Lin would have tried to 
assassinate Mao. Lin must have known 
that he could not have kept it a secret; 
someone would have found out. Hence, 
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I think it’s very unlikely that he would 
have tried it. 

We know that there was a pclitical 
crisis. We know that there migh= have 
been spectacular maneuverings. How- 
ever, more important than the particu- 
lar details and immediate events, though 
maybe not as interesting, are the issues 
and underlying causes that led up to 
them. But your question is well taken. 
I simply can’t answer it except <o say 
that I don’t give much credence to that 
particular rumor. 


Q: Now that we know what happened 
to Lin Piao, can you tell us why Chair- 
man Mao chose such an unfortunate 
public figure in the first place? 


A: Lin Piao was facing in the 1960s, 
as was all of China, a very important 
problem in modernization: how to re- 
solve the tension between Red and 
expert. 

This problem plagued China’s total 
society: bureaucracy, the educational 
system, the public health systern, and 
the army. Yet in all of China the one 
person who was able to resolve this 
contradiction at all effectively, I would 
argue, was Lin Piao. 

In military terms the problem was: 
How do you maintain an army that can 
perform both international strategic 
functions and important domestic duties 
beyond internal security—functicns like 
public works programs, political educa- 
tion, and so forth? 

Lin was able to devise a nilitary 
structure which resolved this cortradic- 
tion, Lin’s rise to eminence was on 
the basis of his ability to implement 
Maoist values in the army. Tous, he 
seemed a very logical successor =9 Mao 
as the army became increasingly impor- 
tant during the Cultural Rev3lution. 
He may have helped to consolicate his 
position through skillful use of the Sino- 
Soviet border clashes in 1969. Hence, 


Lin’s rise was not as surprising as it 
might seem, 

In retrospect, some might say he was 
doomed from the beginning. I don’t 
think so. Another interpretation is that 
Mao was going to use him as a scape- 
goat all along. I don’t happen to sub- 
scribe to that either. 

I would say simply that Lin looked 
like a good choice for a variety of rea- 
sons, but when he saw he was not 
going to survive through the Cultural 
Revolution, he tried to make sure 
that he would; and he failed rather 
spectacularly, 


Q: What kind of evidence do you 
have to support your presentation? 


A: Most of the evidence I have comes 
from monitored radio broadcasts, which 
have provided a major source of infor- 
mation on China for many years. Evi- 
dence also comes from central Chinese 
publications, available to anyone by 
sending a check to Peking or to sub- 
scription agencies. We have a very 
large body of Chinese press accounts of 
the issues and events. In addition, at 
several crucial junctures, the Chinese 
have articulated for visiting Americans, 
particularly on the issue of the person- 
ality cult, what they thought were the 
major problems. I referred to the visit 
by Edgar Snow at the end of 1970 and 
the two delegations of Concerned Asian 
Scholars who were recently in China. 

Thus, the sources are primarily Chi- 
nese press accounts themselves, which 
need special interpretation, but which do 
provide a very good clue to what is going 
on inside China. There is a lot of 
information on China available; the 
trouble is interpreting it. 


Q: You said that Chou En-lai’s for- 
eign policy intends to manipulate one 
superpower against another for the secu- 
rity of China. Obviously the super- 
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power China intends to manipulate is 
the United States. The American peo- 
ple are a very smart people and dif- 
ficult to manipulate. When they both 
come to the conference table for negoti- 
ations, each side must give up some- 
thing in order to gain something. To 
what degree do you think that Chou 
En-lai’s policy can succeed? What is 
China willing to give up: the claim to 
Taiwan or something else? 


A: I think Chou En-lai’s diplomatic 
design has succeeded spectacularly well 
so far. China has won admission to the 
United Nations. China says, and very 
rightfully so, that it has friends all over 
the world. China’s diplomatic relations 
are at an all-time record level if you 
count the number of countries who 
recognize her and who have trade rela- 
tions with her. 

As far as the superpowers are con- 
cerned, if I used the word “manipulate,” 
it was probably the wrong word. I 
didn’t mean it in any kind of evil 
sense, but rather in the same way that 
the U.S. has tried to “manipulate” 
China. The interesting thing is that 
both Mr. Kissinger and Chou En-lai, 
at least in this limited way, seem to 
think alike. Both of them are very 
much taken by the possibility of a bal- 
ance of power system. Both of them 
think that their respective countries can 
benefit from it. Both of them are con- 
cerned particularly with the Soviet Un- 
ion, though China is also concerned 
with Japan. From that perspective, 
the Nixon visit had very important 
benefits for both sides: From the Soviet 
Union’s point of view, the question of 
Sino-American relations is at least up in 
the air. They can no longer assume 
that the Chinese and Americans are 
always going to be on the opposite sides 
o? a question. 

When you ask what is China willing 
to give up, I suppose you are asking 


about the communiqué. China is not 
willing to give up that much in terms of 
its major interests, like Taiwan, any 
more than we are willing to give up any 
of our major interests. There were 
small compromises made during Nixon’s 
visit, I think. But the two most im- 
portant outcomes of the visit (even 
more than the specifics of the commu- 
niqué) were the following. First, in 
this important statement for the first 
time the two countries explicitly said 
that they have interests in common. 
There was recognition that the United 
States and China, despite their different 
social systems, can nonetheless agree on 
things. 

Second, during the hard bargaining, 
personal relations between Nixon and 
Chou were strained. And yet, by the 
end of the visit these relations were 
returning to normal again. Nixon and 
Chou were able to disagree in a friendly 
way. They could disagree at this level 
without disliking one another. This, 
I think, is extremely important. 


Q: One of the themes that seemed to 
emerge from this series of talks, I think 
particularly in the talks of Professor 
DeGlopper, Professor Melby, and yours, 
is the various imbalances between the 
sectors of the Chinese economy: the city 
and the rural, the regional and the rural, 
and the rural within the same region. 

Now if you suggest that the revolu- 
tionary pragmatism and Lin Piao’s inter- 
est in another Great Leap Forward to 
eliminate these differences have been 
disavowed or at least are not going to 
be accepted in any great way, what 
things do you see as emerging as mecha- 
nisms to diminish these imbalances? 


A: Your question was well put in the 
sense that there are lots of different 
imbalances. First, as to imbalances 
within the basic level, the commune: the 
policy now is as it was in the early 60s: 
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a very gradual process without much 
attempt to transfer—except perhaps 
in the most advanced communes—re- 
sources from richer to poorer. That 
seems relegated to a very long-term 
process. 

I am uncertain about interprovincial 
transfers, but I would suspect that, 
given the general rubric of economic 
provincial autonomy (everybody going 
it themselves) that they, too, are un- 
likely to occur. What I think is going 
to happen, and has been happening, is 
a continued program of transferring re- 
sources from the city to the countryside 
within provinces. Therefore, you can 
look at China in terms of three relation- 
ships—interprovincial, intraprovincial, 
and intracommunal. Two of them don’t 
seem to be undergoing active attempts 
at equalization. But the sending of 
people and resources from the city to the 
countryside still, I believe, continues. 


Q: Do you think there is an eco- 
nomic gain in transferring people from 
the cities to the countryside? Do they 
add appreciably to the labor force in a 
functional way when they are there, or 
is it just a refresher for them? 


A: I think it depends on where 
you’re talking about. Policy differs 
slightly depending upon the province. 

I think that in some cases a lot of 
the more radical kids are being sent 
down for re-education, with the main 
purpose being re-education and not any 
contribution. Yet, a very important 
part of the program, which we tend to 
overlook, is the sending of educated 
people down to rural areas where skills 
are needed. There is a great deficit of 
skills in China’s countryside, so a lot of 
these young people are not sent down 
solely to work in the fields. That they 
do, but as educated individuals they 
can become team accountants or bri- 


gade accountants; they can hold impor- 
tant positions in the countryside. 

Hence, in this sense I think it is very 
functional, especially from the Chinese 
point of view wherein the purpose is not 
simply to have economic growth—which 
of course they want and are very proud 
to have—but also to reduce any inequali- 
ties. And I think that they are willing 
to make certain sacrifices in growth for 
the sake of equality. 


Q: What groups within China sup- 
ported Chou En-lai’s policy of close 
relationship with the United States and 
what likelihood is there that this policy 
will continue for a significant period 
of time? 


A: With the exception perhaps of some 
of the central military people, some of 
the central radicals, and some of the 
heavy industry-armaments types, I’d 
say that almost everybody supported 
it—either because they really believed 
in it, or because they wanted to see if 
it would work. I think it has worked. 

I think that Chou En-lai, in a sense, 
was in a very risky position. 

We tend to think that Nixon, facing 
election this year, had less leeway when 
he went to China than Chou En-lai. 
I’d argue just the opposite: that Chou 
En-lai had a lot of potential opposition 
and had to tread very carefully. He 
tread very carefully and very success- 
fully. I’d say many people were wait- 
ing to see and may have decided that 
Chou En-lai’s Grand Design seems to be 
working extremely well. This I think 
will continue unless there is some kind 
of spectacular failure, and then he may 
very well go, too. If there’s a crisis 
with Japan over the Tiao-yii-t’ai or 
Senkaku Islands (off the northern coast 
of Taiwan, very oil rich, claimed by 
Japan and both Chinas) which Chou’s 
Grand Design can’t handle, then he 
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might be in real trouble. But I think 
for the short run his policy is working 
extremely well from the Chinese point 
of view. 


Q: I think the Thermidorean hy- 
pothesis that you put forward kind of 
projects an apocalyptic vision in which 
social change by definition is impossible. 
One lesson seems to emerge: that one 
can transcend the limitations of Thermi- 
doreanism, which I think has occurred 
in China, and much of your analysis 
appears to miss totally that point and 
simply tries to squeeze the evidence into 
the Brinton hypothesis. By definition it 
must fail; contradictions cannot exist; 
tensions cannot exist in reciprocal terms 
in relationship to each other. 

You speak about this integration of 
power on the one hand and the fact that 
the base is attempting to restructure 
itself on the other. How can you re- 
structure the society without starting at 
the base and rebuilding it in a manner 
which keeps much of the old? What 
criteria, even from the perspective that 
you’ve put forward, would you suggest 
for legitimately examining the prospect 
of social change? 


A: I think basically that we are going 
to disagree. First of all, I tried to make 
it very clear that I felt that there had 
been a Thermidorean reaction in China 
and I still believe that. I did not say 
that that was total. I did not say that 
social change was impossible. In fact, 
I think that major social changes have 
occurred in China. 

The reason that I say this, and the 
criteria I use, are largely the ones that 
the Cultural Revolution itself suggests: 
that bureaucratism was very wrong and 
that one should have important institu- 
ticnalized ways for mass participation at 
all levels in society and not just at the 
basic level. I strongly believe that that 


has occurred at the basic level, but not 
at the middle level. I don’t see that 
as being inconsistent. You can have 
reforms that are more successful at one 
level of society than at another. 

In economic terms, I think that one 
of the major goals was to begin to 
equalize Chinese society both in terms 
of income and distribution of social 
services. Here I don’t believe that the 
Cultural Revolution has failed, but 
rather that the results are mixed. 

The Cultural Revolution represented 
in general an assault on improperly used 
authority. The Cultural Revolution has 
now seen a reassertion of authority. I 
consider that to be a Thermidorean re- 
action. It seems that the trends in China 
since 1969 have begun to retreat from 
what the Chinese themselves now call 
ultraleftist reforms and anarchic de- 
mands, but many of the guiding prin- 
ciples of the Cultural Revolution still 
seem to be in effect. 

So I do not say that change is im- 
possible, and I do not say that the Cul- 
tural Revolution was a failure. Major 
changes have taken place, but one must 
recognize that not all the proposed 
changes have occurred 


Q: I think in your analysis of the 
Lin Piao succession problem or purge 
that you have become too narrow. I’m 
struck with one obvious and available 
comparison which you failed to make. 
It is simple knowledge, if you follow 
the succession crises, that in certain 
Communist countries charismatic leaders 
are succeeded by collective leadership, 
often three in number. When Lin Piao 
was appointed as sole successor to Mao 
by Mao, it was obvious to many of us 
that this was a bad thing for Lin Piao. 

There were other people from Com- 
munist countries who were performing 
similar functions. Marshal Zhukov or 
Khrushchev in the 1957 succession 
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crisis; he was dismissed as Minister of 
Defense when visiting Albania. 

When someone has too much power, 
he might very well be dangerous. I 
think this idea would have come from a 
broader comparison, 


A: Yes, that’s a possible comparison. 
Pd say that in general, however, you 
might look even more broadly than you 
suggest and ask in general theoretical 
terms about the succession to a charis- 
matic leader. Mao certainly is one. He 
himself has been very concerned with 
that issue for a long time. 

As far back as 1956 he experimented 
with different approaches to this prob- 
lem, including collective leadership, and 
so far they haven’t worked very well. 
Max Weber discusses the concept of a 
kind of appointed discipleship which I 
think is what Lin was given. Lin was 
anointed the best student of Chairman 
Mao, the Chairman’s closest comrade 
in arms. 

Hence, it is not inevitable that a 
charismatic leader will be succeeded by 
a troika or even by collective leadership. 
Perhaps in this particular case it is going 
to be very likely, but I’m not sure that 
Pd want to say that everything that 
happened in the Soviet Union is going 
to happen to China, That would be 
the wrong assumption with which to 
approach China. 


Q: Dr. Harding, to what do you 
attribute the complete political reversal 
of the People’s Republic of China as to 
membership in the United Nations? 
They talked loud and long and they 
made five provisions before eventually 
occupying the China seat. One of them 


was that the United States should apolo- 
gize for Korea. To what do you at- 
tribute their political reversal? They 
seem perfectly happy to be in the United 
Nations now. 


A: Well, consistency is not always a 
hallmark of any country’s foreign pol- 
icy. The United States has had incon- 
sistencies too and has changed positions 
many times. I think it is very simple: 
The Chinese realized, in rethinking 
about the major political trends in the 
world, that the world is undergoing 
major changes; that one of the aspects 
of this change is a process of struggle 
of various kinds between the poorer 
states on the one hand and the super- 
powers on the other. 

There are major inequalities in the 
world, just as there are inequalities in 
domestic societies. The Chinese could 
be a part of a very broad united front 
and press for various kinds of reforms 
in the international system, The 
United Nations could serve as a very 
important forum for this, particularly 
the General Assembly, in which all 
states are equal and have an equal vote 
and in which the smaller states can 
make demands on the superpowers. 

I think the Chinese are going to try 
to put together a coalition of the poor 
countries of the world to make demands 
for equalization. This is especially true 
in economics. The Chinese have un- 
stintingly supported demands of oil- 
producing nations to raise the price of 
oil, for instance. So I see the U.N. as 
being seen by the Chinese as a very 
valuable forum for this kind of world 
diplomacy to take place. 
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RESIDENT Nixon wanted to come 

to China. So we let him come— 
lots of people come here. If it leads 
to peace, good; if not, well, we’re used 
to struggle.” Comrade Sung, who said 
these words, knows a lot about struggle. 
A round-faced man in his late forties, 
he has worked in the Spark, a small 
twenty-four-hour general store in Shang- 
hai, since 1946. On his legs he bears 
the marks of wounds inflicted before 
1949 by his old boss. 


When I look at them I remember our past 
bitterness and am grateful again to Chair- 
man Mao, I’m just an ordinary man, a 
shop attendant, and everything I have now 
I owe to the Party. People who haven’t 
experienced what J have might find this 
hard to understand. I know it’s a good 
thing President Nixon came here; but it’s 
not the kind of thing that can really change 
your life, 


Gratitude, a sense of history, the 
struggle against selfishness, and constant 
preparation for national defense—-these 
are the feelings which preoccupy most 
Chinese, for whom the Nixon visit ap- 
peared as a mildly interesting ripple in 
their present “high tide.” During my 
thirty-three days in China in the early 
spring, no Chinese, including Premier 
Chou, ever initiated a discussion of “the 
trip that changed the world.” 


American ignorance of modern China 


Since this Peking summitry furnished 
the big news in 1972 for Americans, it 
may,.seem curious that the Chinese seem 
unmoved by the Mao-Chou-Nixon meet- 
ing. On the contrary—the present 
China craze in this country constitutes 
merely the latest example of American 
ignorance of life in the People’s Re- 
public. Since my return to this coun- 
try, the questions put to me reflect not 
the realities of China, but impressions 
filtered through baffled television report- 
ers who wandered about Peking looking 


for the Big Story but had to settle for 
“how clean,” “how Spartan,” “how 
unisex,” and “how cheerful.” 

What we received here at home, then, 
were descriptions of a China which may 
have existed before 1949, but retained, 
the journalists insisted, the comforting 
similarity between Chinese and Amer- 
icans, The Chinese, thank God, remain 
hard-working, neat, friendly, informal. 
James Reston drew attention to their 
pioneer spirit. 

Americans juggle two conceptions of 
modern China, which occasionally inter- 
lock, like those Hong Kong ivory balls, 
but usually fly of in different directions. 
Sometimes China is “Chinese,” exotic 
but lovable, like pandas. At others we 
fear the Red/Yellow Peril, slopping over 
its borders while obscurely convulsed 
within. Depending on our needs, we 
have emphasized first one image, then 
the other. At the moment we are being 
friendly to the Chinese people while 
being wary of their government. The 
difficulty is in remembering that theirs 
is a radical soctalist society which, the 
Pentagon Papers reveal, good citizens 
like Robert McNamara and Robert 
Kennedy once contemplated containing 
with nuclear weapons. ‘The principal 
reasons for our mystification are lack 
of direct experience, the misinformation 
provided by most modern China spe- 
Clalists, and an ignorance of Marx- 
Leninism. 

Nor has our ignorance of China and 
our twenty-five-vear blockade restrained 
us from establishing counter-examples 
for all the world to emulate: Taiwan, 
South Vietnam, and South Korea. 
These wretched models, so easy of ac- 
cess for Asian specialists, arouse humili- 
ation for the new visitor to we People’s 
Republic, and a sense of shame. Such 
sensations can give way to uncritical 
enthusiasm once one crosses the Chinese 
border. China is, fortunately, suffi- 
ciently flawed for an honest tourist to 
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recognize serious shortcomings. Since 
the Chinese, from the humblest produc- 
tion team cadre to Chou En-lai, are avid 
seekers of criticism, pointing to draw- 
backs comes easily even to one whose 
trip, as the Chinese like to put it, con- 
sisted of “looking at flowers while riding 
on horseback.” 


Women in China 


The Chinese policy on women is easily 
stated: “nan-nii ping-deng’—“men and 
women are equal.” Practice falls far 
short of theory. During our month’s 
visit to dozens of institutions—schools, 
factories, shops, hospitals, communes, 
workers dormitories, universities, and 
Institutes—where we were inevitably 
briefed by some leading “responsible 
person,” only twice were we addressed 
by a woman; once in a small rural hos- 
pital, and once in a neighborhood com- 
mittee in Peking. Women usually oc- 
cupied a position or two in the leading 
group or Revolutionary Committee, but 
in our experience they tended to sit 
quietly or pour tea. 

Although equal work-equal pay is the 
standard, and Chinese women often 
perform demanding tasks—operating 
heavy machinery, welding, carpentry, 
tillng—in our experience their wages 
nearly always fell below those of their 
male counterparts, When the work re- 
quired physical effort, the explanation 
was usually “men are stronger.” At 
Sha Shr Yu, a commune cut out of solid 
stone, I watched a row of men and 
women moving quickly up and down a 
rocky field, chopping the stones out with 
heavy mattocks. Here at last we would 
find equal pay. But no: “the men dig 
deeper!” When little physical labor 
seemed necessary and a man and woman 
worked together, other explanations for 
lower female pay were: less time on the 
job, Jater qualification, or, most perni- 
cious, “the women have to go home ear- 


lier to make supper and care for the 
children, while the men continue to build 
socialism.” Doesn’t housework build 
socialism? “Housework is very impor- 
tant and much respected, but it doesn’t 
contribute to production.” 

The most unexpected example of male 
chauvinism concerned the production of 
Red Detachment of Women, a ballet 
based on an actual uprising against the 
Kuomintang in the thirties. This is a 
favorite theatrical event, packed out in 
Peking and Shanghai and the subject 
of a color film shown all over China. 
No expense has been spared to make it 
a spectacular production which hammers 
home the indomitable spirit of peasants, 
minorities, soldiers, and, of course, 
women, All very inspiring until we dis- 
covered in conversation with the na- 
tionally acclaimed producers that the 
leader of the actual rebel band was a 
woman. The only snag is that on the 
stage she is turned into a man! The 
explanation for this tampering with real- 
ity was that there weren’t enough male 
parts. We suggested that there were 
numerous opportunities for men to play 
other significant roles in the ballet; this 
criticism was treated as awkward and 
uncalled for, a rare example in China 
of excuses substituting for candor. 

But women in China are direct, frank, 
open, and confident. For them the his- 
torical trend is clear. Sale of daugh- 
ters, strangling of girl babies, prostitu- 
tion, and subjection to the husbands’ 
parents no longer exist. Sexism, jokes 
about women, and conversational put 
downs are absent, while newspapers and 
magazines exhort their readers to re- 
spect women and treat them as equals. 
When we arrived in China, the press 
was featuring a highly critical essay on 
female exploitation by Soong Ching- 
ling (Ms. Sun Yat-sen), the most re- 
spected woman in China. Most striking 
of all, for an American, was the agree- 
ment by all women that they deserve 
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total equality of opportunity. I doubt 
if there exist many women under sixty 
in China who would say “Oh, I’m just a 
housewife.” 


Cadres 


Cadres, the second significant short- 
fall in China, comprise leading or 
“responsible” persons in all walks of 
life: managers, foremen, representatives, 
secretaries, and deputies. Obviously 
such persons are necessary. In theory, 
they are to be distinguished only by 
their increased responsibility. In prac- 
tice, particularly in the cities, they may 
be distinguished also by their higher 
wages, better clothes, wristwatches, 
glasses, fountain pens, and monopoly on 
conversation. If one asks a question in 
a factory and a man in matching trou- 
sers, Jacket, and cap, with a pen or two 
in his jacket pocket answers, he is a 
cadre. There are many exceptions, es- 
pecially in the countryside—where 80 
percent of the population lives; but as 
Chou En-lai admitted to us, much work 
remains to bring cadres back to the same 
material and behavioral Jevel as every- 
body else. Chinese are especially sensi- 
tive on this, and it constituted a focal 
point in the Cultural Revolution. 

Cadres, however, are not jumped-up 
apple-polishers who have caught the 
bosses’ eye, nor are they bright young 
whippersnappers who suddenly turn up 
among workers who have never seen 
them before. They are hard-working, 
leading members of some work unit 
whose work-mates participate in their 
promotion. Furthermore, they are sub- 
ject to the same rigorous criticism as 
all workers, and one meets cadres who, 
two or three years ago, had been re- 
moved from “office” for shortcomings 
such as giving preferment to their own 
family, misuse of funds, or egotism. 
One of the most impressive men we met 
in China, a Party secretary, had lost 
his authority in 1965 for three years 


charged with misusing commune funds. 
After a long period of corrective labor, 
he resumed his former position. Most 
important, every cadre in China is re- 
quired, no matter how important his 
other responsibilities, to perform at 
least sixty days per year of physical 
work at his unit’s basic level. 


Ignorance of American life 


Finally, ignorance of life in America 
distorts the views of most Chinese. Our 
general foreign policy, of course, is only 
too clear; the Chinese have suffered 
from it for decades. But American 
life—habits, customs, beliefs—remains a 
mystery. This emerges in all sorts of 
situations, some merely funny, others 
quite serious. School children learning 
English are taught about “the exploita- 
tion of the American peasant,” “the 
progressivism of the American working 
class’”——which, for instance, “battles 
with the police over the Japan-U:S. 
Mutual Security Treaty”—and “the ab- 
sence of any schools for the children of 
the poor.” More serious—the Viet- 
namese no longer make this mistake— 
the size, vigor, and effectiveness of the 
peace movement arouses considerable 
exaggeration, as do the sufferings en- 
dured by radicals. Besides these dis- 
tortions, most Chinese know little of 
American living conditions, wages-—~ 
which appear staggering until rent, 
income tax, bank loans, mortgages, 
and prices are explained—and class 
structure. 

Such misconceptions dwindle with 
education and responsibility; an excel- 
lent, uncensored daily resume of Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, Reuters, 
and the Agence France Press foreign 
news circulates to “responsible persons” 
in China. Also, Chinese know how little 
they know about the United States and 
freely admit that the ultraleft antifor- 
eign chauvinism of the Cultural Revo- 
lution deepened the problem. They are 
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quick to point out, too, the contribu- 
tion to their ignorance of twenty-five 
years of American-imposed isolation. 
An official in the Education Minis- 
try—now, the Science and Culture 
Group—recognized the depth of the 
problem especially in middle-school edu- 
cation, and proposed an obvious solu- 
tion: a significant influx of American 
visitors, 

For an American, or perhaps a trav- 
eler from any Western country, the 
Chinese appear uniquely integrated into 
their society. Foreigners have always 
noted this about China, and such inte- 
gration marks many other nonindustrial 
societies. But China is an industrial- 
ized country, despite the 80 percent of 
its people who live on the land. Al- 
though the Chinese regularly refer to 
their country as backward, one can 
no longer describe China with Mao’s 
famous epithet, “poor and blank.” 

Anyone living in the United States 
knows, feels, the alienation between 
young and old, employees and employ- 
ers, citizens and government, men and 
women, poor and rich. Losing a job, 
getting sick, being drafted, or retiring 
create gigantic problems for Americans. 
What’s happening to the children at 
schaol: are they being sold drugs, 
assaulted, raped? Problems such as 
these, well beyond getting the trains to 
run on time, do not preoccupy the Chi- 
nese. When they hear about these as- 
pects of American life they are incredu- 
lous. “How can anyone live like that?” 
Such uncertainty marked the grim years 
before Liberation in 1949, “Now our 
lives are guaranteed” is a deeply felt 
slogan which intrudes into any con- 
versation comparing the present with the 
bitter past. The indiscriminate violence 
of postwar America, exhibited in race 
wariare, random mugging, television and 
movies, and children’s toys, really 
shocks Chinese, whose rural life used to 
be so dangerous that in north China 


a woman alone on a country road was 
fair game for rapists. 

Chinese know about violence, of 
course, and how near the surface it 
lurks. During the Cultural Revolution 
opposing groups fought and killed each 
other; at Peking’s Tsing-hua University 
a dozen students died in the campus 
clashes. Nowadays middle-school boys 
and girls conduct close order military 
drill almost every day, as do university 
students; well over one hundred million 
Chinese enrolled in the militia have 
been taught to use small arms. There 
is nothing random about such prepara- 
tions or the conflicts shown in the opera 
and ballet. The enemy, whether his- 
torical or contemporary, is identified. 
But it is active preparation and self- 
defense which mark the Chinese use of 
violence. The broad training in guer- 
rilla techniques, the unarmed police ex- 
cept in key railways and airports, and 
the soldiers engaged everywhere in nor- 
mal civilian tasks remind Chinese of the 
dangerous realities without intruding 
into the rest of their lives. Wary as 
they are of America, my impression is 
that Chinese tended not to credit our 
accounts of American violence. Such 
disorder they associate with acute pov- 
erty and dissolution. 


“Since the Cultural Revolution” 


For most Americans the Cultural 
Revolution signifies several years of 
chaos and near breakdown from which 
the Chinese were fortunate to emerge 
more or less intact. That the middle 
sixties were chaotic and often out-of- 
control, no Chinese will deny. But 
when they say “. ... since the Cul- 
tural Revolution,” it is not with relief— 
although there must be plenty of that 
—but with much the same pride that 
accompanies “since Liberation (1949).” 
China before the Cultural Revolution 
was a socialist country, but one en- 
cumbered with old-society contradic- 
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tions. Two significant changes, in 
health and education, convey the scope 
of the change. (See Saturday Review, 
March 4, 1972.) 

Before 1966, rural Chinese had little 
more chance of seeing a doctor than 
their counterparts in India. When ill, 
they often had to travel great distances 
for medical treatment. In hospitals 
differences in status marked the rela- 
tions between doctors and other health 
workers. Nowadays one finds the 
smallest units of a commune provided 
with a simple clinic for minor ailments. 
These clinics, staifed by “barefoot doc- 
tors” (well-trained medics), midwives, 
and pharmacists, also take responsibility 
for local preventive medicine, advising 
on sanitation, offering birth control in- 
formation, pills, and devices, and as- 
sisting at childbirth and abortions—on 
demand up to four months. At com- 
mune headquarters there usually exists 
a middle-size hospital, for both in- 
patient and out-patient treatment. 
Operating rooms; X ray; ear, nose, and 
throat; obstetrics and gynecology; and 
traditional Chinese medicine and acu- 
puncture are available at minimal cost. 
About a dollar and a half per year 
covers health insurance, and many insti- 
tutions pay all in-patient costs. As for 
the staffs, they tend to stop talking when 
asked who is “the real doctor,” refer to 
themselves as health workers, and seem 
unencumbered with status distinctions. 
Not only do all health workers share the 
menial work in hospitals, but part of 
the responsibility of the more skilled is 
to train others for more complicated re- 
sponsibilities. We met a number of ex- 
pharmacists who were now assisting in 
internal medicine and an ex-janitor who 
could administer acupuncture—after 
having administered the needles to him- 
self several thousand times! 

Since the Cultural Revolution, the 
population of upper middle schools has 
increased by 60 percent; a young person 


no longer proceeds to this level on the 
basis of his lower middle-school aca- 
demic record. What we would call 
citizenship qualifies him for advance- 
ment. But remember-—-this is Red 
China. Unselfishness, cooperativeness, 
a good attitude towards physical work, 
and enthusiasm for political study and 
activities—marches, demonstrations, and 
trips to communes and factories—mean 
much more than scholarship. Upper 
education used to be the preserve of 
intellectual and cadre offspring. Now 
the children of peasants, workers, and 
soldiers have taken up most of the 
room—after waiting almost twenty years 
since Liberation. 

The situation is similar in univer- 
sities—but the change is more dramatic, 
the shake-up more traumatic. Univer- 
sities have only begun to reopen after 
perhaps four years of shutdowns. En- 
rolling so far only freshmen and sopho- 
mores, these institutions are treading 
cautiously through “transformation and 
struggle.” But the pattern of attend- 
ance is already clear. My three room- 
mates during a one-night stay at Peking 
University were all the sons of peasants. 
I met no student whose parents had 
had more than a primary school educa- 
tion, and none who had less than three 
years—often five to eight—of labor on 
the land, in the army, or in a factory 
before coming up to the university. 
Although divided along traditional lines 
into, say, history, philosophy, mathe- 
matics, or physics, the students knew 
that after graduation they would gen- 
erally return to their original units, 
where their advanced education would 
“serve the people.” What a student of 
German or philosophy will do in a roll- 
ing mill or in a millet-growing commune 
is a problem which takes up a good 
deal of both formal and spare-time 
discussion. 

“Intellectuals are the servants of the 
ruling class,” said Chou P’ei-yuan, the 
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distinguished seventy-year-old physicist 
(Ph.D., Chicago) who is the vice- 
chairman of the Peking University 
Revolutionary Committee. 


Only in your country the ruling class is 
the big bourgeoisie, who set the standards. 
Here it is workers and peasants. Like you 
we are very discriminating about whom we 
enroll, and like you we are very interested 
in a student’s background—so we tend not 
to take the children of intellectuals and 
important cadres. And we don’t look at 
their middle school academic records. It’s 
their political consciousness we're jnter- 
ested in. They must never forget their 
class origins. For us “upward social 
mobility” is an obscenity. 


To maintain a constant awareness of 
class, to remember who makes up the 
mass of the population, and to discover 
their needs, students in all schools right 
through graduate institutes perform at 
least two hours of physical labor per 
day, and during their long vacation go 
off to the country to work with the 
peasants. It is a rare urban school that 
fails to establish links with a nearby 
factory or two, for which some job, no 
matter how simple, must be performed. 
In one kindergarten, tiny children were 
fitting bulbs into paper holders for a 
flashlight factory. “Wave you done 
your work” is becoming a common form 
of greeting between young people. 


Fet Hstao-tung and Wu Wen-tsao 


George Wallace and Spiro Agnew 
would find little to criticize in Chinese 
intellectuals. The gap which used to 
divide them so decisively from every one 
else is one of their primary concerns 
One afternoon we discussed this subject 
with two of the most highly regarded 
academics in China, Fei Hsiao-tung and 
Wu Wen-tsao. Every anthropologist in 
the West knows Fei’s earlier work, while 
Wu, a 1925 Dartmouth graduate who 
earned a Columbia Ph.D. under Franz 


Boas, was for years Sociology chairman 
at Yenching University. 

Both men are over seventy, demon- 
strate considerable physical and mental 
liveliness, and have recently returned 
from planting cotton in central China. 
They are now on the staff of the Na- 
tional Minorities Institute, a research 
and graduate facility devoted to the 
minority groups which make up about 
2 percent of the Chinese population, 
The Institute’s goal is to preserve mi- 
nority characteristics—language, dance, 
songs, dress, and semiautonomy—while 
ensuring that the minorities are inte- 
grated into the larger national whole. 
In the school Tibetans, Uighurs, and 
Kazakhs learn Chinese, while Chinese 
learn their languages. Wu and Fei see 
their roles as investigators who, through 
their personal transformations, can help 
train field workers to ask a new sort 
of question. 

Wu Wen-tsao (whose wife, Hsieh 
Ping-hsin, is a famous novelist) put it 
succinctly: “Only now do I see the im- 
portance of regarding people as workers. 
By sharing their work I have become 
able to stop thinking of them as ob- 
jects. At 72 I am beginning to remould 
myself,” 

Fei Hsiao-tung was more expansive: 


Recent changes in China enable me to see 
the direction of anthropology—to serve the 
people. To reach this point, we anthro- 
pologists must first undergo a personal 
revolution, beginning by criticizing past 
anthropological practice. In fact, if you do 
read my past books, look at them as ex- 
cellent examples of bourgeois anthropology. 
Just last month I returned from 24 years 
in a May 7th School [a special kind of 
community established in 1968 to teach 
cadres how peasants live and how to ana- 
lyze rural political problems]. There I 
learned to labor really hard by planting 
cotton. At first it was terribly difficult, 
but the peasants were so patient Now I 
know a bit about physical work——and I can 
hardly look at my past work on peasants. 
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You see, my class standpoint was so dif- 
ferent from theirs, from the attitude of 
poor, working people. In the past my 
questions were never the ones peasants 
want answers to. They know their own 
kinship structures, marriage customs, and 
food habits! What they want to know is 
how to make their lives better. But I 
looked down from a superior height, so my 
work didn’t serve the peasants but only 
their oppressors. I’ve come to understand 
this, late in life, through personal experi- 
ence of living with workers and sharing 
their life. In China, from now on, all field 
investigators will discover the important 
questions in this way: through working, not 
with subjects, but with laboring comrades. 


Here lies probably the -greatest 
achievement of the Cultural Revolttion: 
the primary stress on work as an educa- 
tional and transformational force, and 
not merely work, but work accompanied 
by study which leads to personal, social, 
and political awareness. If anthrcpolo- 
gists regularly work with minorities, 
students and teachers with peasants, 
doctors with nurses and other staff, and 
highly placed factory cadres with assem- 
bly line workers, then social distances, 
the Chinese claim, will eventually dis- 
appear. Mao predicts three centuries! 
While no doubt many parents of chil- 
dren harbor inner “selfish” hopes—Mao 
thinks only about 10 percent of the 
population has become significantly less 
selfish since 1965—the rhetoric oi ser- 
vice is pervasive and the practice up- 
holds the policy. Young people are 
more or less drafted into their mitial 
occupations which usually involve plenty 
of work. Only in their early or middle 
twenties do some proceed, usually cn the 
recommendation of their fellow workers, 
to more intellectual jobs. Those who go 
on to further education often continue 
to receive their previous wages, anc they 
know that within a few years they'll be 
back, with new strings on their old 
bows. Whether this all works out re- 


mains to be seen. Such an attempt to 
lead an entire population to put private 
welfare second, constitutes a mammoth 
gamble, 


The pleasures of innovations 


What can be seen already is that far 
from leading monotonous lives like mil- 
lions of toiling ants, many Chinese are 
now encountering the joys of spontane- 
ity, initiative, and self-confidence. A 
large shipyard in Shanghai repaired 
medium-sized vessels for years on a slip- 
way holding three thousand tons. Be- 
ginning in 1966 a debate arose over 
future plans. Some of the workers sug- 
gested building ships and ten thousand 
tonners into the bargain. Such spon- 
taneity and initiative provoked outrage 
and scorn. The objectors pointed out, 
reasonably, that this shipyard had al- 
ways repaired ships, a perfectly useful 
task which contributed to socialism. 
The innovators agreed, but urged that 
China, to become independent of for- 
eigners, should expand her own fleet of 
ocean-going vessels for international 
trade. The upshot by 1972 was the 
completion of three ten-thousand-ton 
vessels, built on the three-thousand-ton 
slip-way which had been specially 
strengthened and lengthened. 

The genuine pleasure their accom- 
plishment brought to the hard-hats who 
told us this story can usually be seen 
in America on the faces of deeply in- 
volved research scientists or Outward 
Bound adventurers. 

Also in Shanghai we visited the Spark 
store, which I mentioned at the outset. 
The Spark has been open twenty-four 
hours per day only since 1967. Before 
that there was one normal nine-hour 
shift. The workers told us that it was 
rural peasants and neighborhood cus- 
tomers who encouraged them to stay 
open. The peasants who delivered sup- 
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plies to the Spark Iate in the evening 
pointed out that they never could buy 
anything at that hour. They composed 
a little poem: 


When the sun’s been up three hours 
They're still not open; 

When the sun’s still above the hills 
You already can’t buy anything. 


The neighbors complained that it is pre- 
cisely at night that one requires a light 
bulb, or that lost people need directions 
to an unfamiliar address, or that a bi- 
cycle tire needs mending. There were 
those in the Spark who were sure the 
shop would be empty all night and lose 
any profit made during the day. The 
State would suffer the loss. The inno- 
vators won, and the Spark is now known 
all over Shanghai, embodying in one 
very small operation the highly praised 
spirit of public service. 

Farther north, in Wu-hsi, the Electric 
Condenser Steet Factory has made 2,500 
large condensers since 1970, and 100,000 
small ones. In a series of small 
dark rooms, 125 workers, including 43 
women, used to make wooden-handled 
brushes. Most of them were badly edu- 
cated and had never heard of a con- 
denser. A few workers found out 
what they were and discovered that in 
Wu-hsi, an industrial city of six hundred 
thousand, all condensers were shipped in 
from Shanghai. Since Mao’s praise 
of decentralization and self-reliance 
aroused much attention, the workers, 
after a good deal of argument and strug- 
gle, began to send small teams to Shang- 
hai where they could learn parts of the 
new technique. At first, creating a 
vacuum itself seemed an impossible task, 
and repeated failures aroused strong 
pressure to return to brush-making. 
Nonetheless, within a year and with no 
State investment, 50 workers, including 
some near illiterates, were working away 
at borrowed lathes, planers, and vacuum 


pumps. By “using street industry to 
fill in the gaps in big industry,” the 
condenser factory made enough in a 
year to buy some new machinery of 
their own which has led to a rise in 
production. “Our condensers still don’t 
compare very favorably with the Shang- 
hai product,” said one worker, “but we 
feel that here in Wu-hsi we’re contrib- 
uting to the growth of independence and 
self-confidence. As for brushes they’re 
still needed, so they are being produced 
for the first time by Aome industry.” 

Far to the north, near Jinan, a small 
commune is tilling a field which used to 
lie under water a few months per year. 
Since it was the largest field in the com- 
mune, some peasants suggested draining 
and cultivating it. Their opponents in- 
sisted that this had not been done over 
the years for a very good reason: it was 
impossible. To drain such a large area 
would sap the strength of the working 
force for nothing. This field, now “our 
experimental field,” is presently pro- 
ducing five different crops, proudly 
tended by the peasants whose income 
from the larger production of vegetables 
has risen sharply. 

What puzzles an American—and 
often arouses his suspicion—is the ab- 
sence of ego involvement in these suc- 
cesses. Self-advancement and interper- 
sonal competition receive short shrift. 
School and university exams are made 
up in mutual discussion between stu- 
dents and teachers; the examinations 
are take-home, and students are all en- 
couraged to consult one another. In one 
nursery school the blocks, we pointed 
out, were awfully heavy for small chil- 
dren. The teachers beamed. Exactly! 
That fosters mutual aid. Since school 
dramas and dance performances maxi- 
mize groups and choruses and provide 
few starring roles, applause for individ- 
uals becomes almost impossible. Ping- 
pong, the national sports craze, receives 
vast publicity, but the scores of inter- 
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national matches are rarely provided. 
“International friendship and help” 
receive the attention of the glossy 
magazines, 

The capitalist drive to acquire 
more things is discouraged by making 
watches, radios, and bicycles artificially 
expensive, even by American standerds, 
although the excellent export models on 
sale in Hong Kong are cheap. Farm 
tractors, on the other hand, cost con- 
siderably less in China than compara- 
ble machines in the United States, the 
opposite of bikes which cost several 
months’ wages for a well-paid industrial 
worker. Services, by contrast, cost very 
little; these include amusement parks, 
ballets, and films, in addition to good 


public transportation, rent, and medical 
care, 

At the Spark store, Comrade Sung 
wanted us to remember something: 


I must make myself clear. We want to 
make money—it’s needed for national in- 
vestment. That’s why I have over 1,000 
[Chinese] dollars in the bank. But we 
oppose putting profit first. In the past it 
was the search for profit that made us 
suffer, and we never want those days to 
come back. In the past I couldn’t even 
imagine getting married. When I was my 
son’s age I fought with death every day. 
Now he’s a Red Guard, learning a lot about 
science and other cultural subjects in 
school, How could we ever allow the 
restoration of the profit system that was 
killing us all? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q: All of my life I have heard that, 
contrary to the practice in this country, 
in China oldsters are revered and 
treated well. Is this true today? 


A: Yes, and that has always been 
true in China to a great extent. How- 
ever, they didn’t used to live very long. 
That’s a very big change. They just 
didn’t live to seventy-six or older. Now 
you meet lots of quite old people. They 
bang themselves on the chest saying, 
“Look at me now,” and they say that 
it’s because of Chairman Mao and the 
Party. When told how old people are 
treated in the United States—anc this 
was true in Taiwan as well—they are 
really horrified and can hardly be- 
lieve that anyone would actually act 
that way. 

It’s very nice to see that the old fam- 
ily still exists. In the families where I 
visited, there were sometimes four gen- 


erations. Not that there were four 
generations in every family, but the 
family certainly is not dead, and people 
don’t say that it’s something they’re 
trying to get rid of. People talk about 
their parents with great affection, except 
they say they spoil the grandchildren, 
but I think that’s an American foible 
as well. 


Q: You said they haven’t succeeded 
yet in eliminating male chauvinism, but 
you didn’t say whether anyone asked 
you whether or not you were pregnant. 
Would you comment on that. 

Secondly, how would you evaluate 
Chou’s leadership role? 

Thirdly, what was the rationale be- 
hind inviting your group to China? 
What does one have to do for such an 
invitation? Why wasn’t the President 
of this Academy invited? 
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A: I didn’t mean to say that Chinese 
women were not as well off as their 
American counterparts. It is quite a 
striking contrast. What I said was that 
the Chinese have not come as far as 
one would have liked. Chinese women 
work, ‘They are not asked insulting 
questions like, Do you intend to have 
any children? Do you intend to stay 
on the job? The women in our group 
made a great point of inquiring about 
that. 

Women in China have fifty-six days 
of maternity leave. ‘They are allowed 
to go home early on a quite regular 
basis if it is regarded as necessary for 
their families. Women are expected to 
work, and if they stay home, they are 
expected to work at home. Block com- 
mittees and neighborhood committees 
form small working groups which do 
embroidery or some kind of small home 
industry. 

I found, and the women in our group 
particularly found, that there was a very 
striking difference between the way 
women come across in China, and the 
way they do here. They seem to have 
no problem about their personal equal- 
ity, there is no sexism. They are not 
treated as ornaments, I think those are 
very big differences. 

When I crossed the border and saw 
my first miniskirt, as a miniskirt ad- 
mirer for many years, I can tell you 
what my reaction was on coming back. 
I thought, “My God, what is that 
woman wearing?” It was really a 
surprise. 

In answer to your second question: 
At our interview with Chou En-lai were 
two of the most radical leaders of China, 
Yao Wen-yuan and Chang Chun-chiao. 
Nevertheless, the two principal Shang- 
hai leaders deferred to Chou En-lai, 
although these were the people whom he 
had asked to come to the meeting with 
us. And they kidded him a lot. Chou’s 
comrades liked to shout out corrections 


when he got a date wrong; or they liked 
to disagree with him on matters of fact. 
But in our four-hour interview, Chou 
was the center, and he took all the 
questions. 

Mao is the man whom everyone in 
China refers to as the leader. Chou’s 
name was never mentioned, until we 
said we had been to visit him. Then 
people were very pleased and said how 
nice it must have been for us to be in 
the same room with him. He was the 
kind of person who, when you sat in 
the room with him, seemed to be in 
command of the situation. I don’t know 
very much about how the Chinese gov- 
ernment works at that level, so I can 
only give you my personal impression 
of him. He is a strong, commanding, 
extremely relaxed, and very healthy 
person. 

You asked about our invitation to 
China. Lots of people get invited to 
China. I think Alsop is presently on 
his way, and there are American busi- 
nessmen in Canton right now. Lots 
of journalists come and go. I don’t 
know why the President of this associa- 
tion has not been invited. We were 
invited about six months before Nixon 
because the Chinese regard the Commit- 
tee of Concerned Asian Scholars as 
friends; and we are; and so they would 
like to invite us again. ‘They know 
we've been active in the anti-imperialist 
struggle in this country, and they like 
to invite their friends; everybody does. 
But they certainly have invited a lot of 
people to China who would not ordi- 
narily be referred to as their friends. 


Q: I was interested in what you had 
to say about the new work ethic in 
Communist China. Is there anything 
comparable to the Stakhanovite move- 
ment in Russia, or is it identified in 
any way with any hero of labor? 

And second, from your visit to China 
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and its various institutions, would you 
say there was any indication that 
political dissidents were being put in 
mental institutions, as they are said to 
be in the Soviet Union? 


A: There certainly are Stakhanovites 
in China who do enormous amounts of 
production. This is regarded as a very 
good thing, and such people are referred 
to as having iron shoulders or iron 
hands, or. they are regarded as willing 
oxen. They like to point out to you— 
in a factory, in a commune, in small 
hospitals, anywhere—a person who 
works terribly hard. Many of their 
model people are those who don’t take 
holidays; work overtime; get up when 
they are sick and go back to work; or 
have died on the job. 

And they don’t get paid more for 
producing more. That, they say, is 
revisionist, and what is done in the So- 
viet Union. Work points are a way of 
assessing one’s salary, based on political 
attitude (which is difficult to ascertain, 
for in what way do you measure a po- 
litical attitude?), on needs, and on abil- 
ity. However, ability is taken in a 
rather general way. 

Work points aren’t taken away from 
people for doing less work, nor do they 
tend to be increased for doing a lot more 
work. That’s where women tend to 
come out rather badly. There’s no 
point increase for better job perform- 
ance. An additional work point or so 
may be given where a job involves more 
responsibility, but not for carrying an 
extra fifty buckets per day. Thev are 
very big on self-sacrifice and on over- 
fulfilling—a norm which is not set in a 
Russian way, but where it is assumed 
that people ought to be able to do a 
certain amount of work. If a person 
does a Jot more than that, he is given 
a lot of praise. 

You asked about the Soviet Union, 
China, and political dissidents in mental 


hospitals, which is a matter of great 
concern to me. There are many things 
I dislike about the Soviet Union—and 
not because I am a Chinese scholar. 
They have turned away from something 
that may once have been a promising 
form. I know that they put political 
dissidents into mental institutions. This 
is one of their newer discoveries, al- 
though I’m told it was done in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

We had free run of the mental hos- 
pital we went to. It is true that those 
people whom they didn’t want us to see 
could very easily have been taken away. 
Or they may have been at a hospital 
we didn’t visit. But we saw an awful 
lot of patients who struck me as being 
just like the people who are put into 
American mental hospitals. There were 
all kinds of schizophrenics, people who 
were very withdrawn, people who 
were sick in ways that all of us would 
recognize, 

There is a lot of chemotherapy in 
use as well as Western drugs. They 
like to say that the drugs are less im- 
portant than study sessions in which 
people talk about their lives. These are 
much like American group therapy. I 
went to the dispensary, however, and 
saw the charts for each patient. They 
were getting lots of tranquilizers, anti- 
depressants, and so forth. These are 
made in China and are given on a very 
wide scale. The doses seemed to be 
about the same as I remember them to 
be in this country. 


Q: I was very impressed that the 
Chinese had solved problems that we 
have not been able to solve, such as 
crime, drugs, elimination of violence, 
and political dissidents. There is an 
organization in this country trying to 
solve these problems. But the successful 
Chinese methods have eluded them. 
What are their solutions to such prob- 
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lems as drugs and crime? Have they 
a jury system? 


A: The drug problem was solved a 
long time ago by long hospitalization 
and a cure for addicts, shooting push- 
ers, and making it a capital crime to 
push, They are quite plain about what 
they did. They just took the people 
who they thought were the major pur- 
veyors of drugs and they either put 
them in prison for a very long time or 
killed them; and they tell you that. 

Patients were regarded as people who 
needed re-education. They did not use 
chemotherapy on them. Rather, they 
kept them away from drugs, which was 
said to be very, very painful at first, and 
then talked to them about their past 
life and tried to get them to want to 
do productive work. 

There were a number of people in 
our group who wanted to go to a court; 
that was something that was never con- 
venient. We wanted to have some law 
text books: that was not convenient. 
We wanted to see some case books; that 
was not convenient. But when we 
talked to people on neighborhood and 
block committees about things like 
murder, assault, wife beating, and as- 
saults on children, they’d say, “We 
know about things like that before they 
happen; we know who the trouble- 
makers are; and we talk to them a great 
deal.” They used wife beating as an 
example. Women used to follow the 
wife beaters around and say, “Stop it, 
stop it, stop it, we'll follow you around 
and call you a wife beater—behind 
your back, in public, all the time—until 
you stop.” That sounds unconvincing, 
but the Chinese have always been 
strong on moral behavior, and they like 
to tell people to behave in a good way. 
This was true long before Liberation. 
They believe you ought to behave well. 

It really is true that if you lose some- 
thing, it comes back to you. A choco- 


late covered peanut left behind by one 
of the women in our group followed us 
from Shanghai to Tientsin, where it was 
returned to us. 

They say that children tend to steal a 
bit and that they tell them not to. 
They say that the number of assaults 
is decreasing because people think it is 
a group problem to be solved in study 
groups and in group discussions. We 
asked at the prison whether they had ` 
any murderers. I believe there were 
two out of a thousand, 

I really don’t know exactly what all 
this means. It’s like someone coming 
to America for a month and trying to 
talk about the crime problem here. 
One thing is certain: when you visit 
China you don’t feel that you’re in 
danger, the way you do in lots of other 
places in the world. Nobody locks up 
anything except bicycles, which are al- 
ways locked up because they are very 
expensive—about seventy-five U.S. dol- 
lars. A bike is a big purchase for a 
family. But people don’t lock up their 
houses or their rooms. 

I did a lot of walking around at night 
in parks and other places. The parks 
of China are full of people, particularly 
young women, coming and going, and 
they know that nothing is going to 
happen to them, That’s the way it was 
when I was a boy in New York. You 
could walk through Central Park at 
night, the way you can walk in the parks 
in China at night. 

I know this isn’t quite what you’re 
asking about, but I can’t tell you about 
rape, murder, assault, except that they 
seem to be genuinely shocked when you 
say that these are widespread ills in the 
United States. When you ask what 
they do about them there, they say that 
when that kind of thing occurs, which is 
not very often, they get together as a 
group and talk to the person. 

I’ve never been to one of those talk 
sessions, so I can’t tell you what they’re 
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like. But I suggest that you go there 
and try to find out for yourselves. For 
example, if you want to go to work ona 
particular problem, a very good way to 
apply is as a group of criminologists or 
family counselors. You will be taken to 
that kind of facility and encouraged to 
ask lots of questions and to criticize 
them. 

In conclusion I would say that al- 
though I regard myself as a person on 


the Left and politically radical, I was 
deeply suspicious of China before I 
went. I didn’t realize before I was there 
how suspicious I was and how unwilling 
I was to believe a great deal that the 
Chinese were telling me. As Mao al- 
ways says, “You’ve got to bite into a 
pear to find out what it’s like.” So to 
all of you I say, go and bite the pear, 
and you will all know better what 
China is like. 


China and the United States: A New Phase 
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ABSTRACT: Americans of different interests and different 
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China. Creating their own mythical Chinas, they have uni- 
formly been disappointed by events. Now that Nixon has 
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Shanghai communiqué reveals the skillful manner in which 
Chou En-lai was able to put aside the Taiwan issue as he leads 
a post-Cultural Revolutionary China in search of greater inter- 
national security, particularly from a major Soviet military 
threat. The prime cause of change has been the emergence 
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mensurate powers. The key relationship is likely to be the 
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ELATIONS between the world’s 

most populous nation and the 
world’s most powerful nation should, in 
ali reasonableness, be something special. 
Yet the degree to which American rela- 
tions with China defy all conventional 
categories suggests that these relations 
reach far beyond the realm of reason 
and touch deep and strange emotions in 
the American character. And with the 
opening of a new phase in our relations, 
we must expect that, as in the past, all 
efforts at rational calculation of policy 
will be engulfed by powerful and un- 
expected American sentiments, 

China has persistently evoked rich 
images in the American mind and com- 
plex motivations in the American heart. 
Now that it is again legitimate to 
wonder publicly about the Chinese, 
there seems to be no limit to American 
curiosity. 

Yet, again as in the past, there is a 
striking lack of symmetry in the rela- 
tionship: the unrequiting Chinese had 
no questions about American society to 
ask of the inquisitive newsmen who 
accompanied President Nixon. For 
twenty years we brooded about and re- 
sented what we perceived as China’s 
betrayal of a hundred years of our 
friendship, while they accepted an ad- 
versary role with no apparent reticence. 
They can be matter-of-fact when we 
are alive with drama. 

More important, it is well to remem- 
ber, as we begin a new phase in our 
relations, that China has unfailingly 
disappointed, even turned against, all 
the different kinds of people whose 
imaginations have been captured by 
their special hopes for China. China 
has been the great White Whale for 
strikingly different kinds of Americans, 
but consistently all have had the same 
experience of being let down by China. 
Can President Nixon avoid the fate that 
has overtaken so many others who 


sought in China their hope for a better 
world? 

The earliest champions of China were 
enamored by the wit and wisdom of 
Confucian and Taoist thought, but they 
were promptly abandoned by the Chi- 
nese when after the 1911 Revolution the 
Chinese sought to become a republic. 
It is amazing today to discover how 
many Americans were next convinced 
that China had extraordinary potentials 
for liberal democracy, and of course 
they were all in their time disappointed 
by events. Later Americans with deep 
emotional attachments to the idea of a 
decent and innocent China being vio- 
lated by an aggressive Japan were 
shocked that their admired Chinese 
leaders were not living up to American 
ideals. 


Past disappotniments 


The same story has been repeated in 
even more rapid succession since the 
Communists came to power. First those 
who sought to understand the new Chi- 
nese saw them as being more pragmatic, 
less ideologically dogmatic, than Western 
Communists, but soon they were proved 
to lack comprehension of Mao’s ambi- 
tions. Once firmly in power, the Chi- 
nese Communists attracted a new group 
of advocates who saw China as a model 
for the rest of the developing world on 
the grounds that Peking had a greater 
sense of economic priorities, a clearer 
understanding of the importance of 
technical competence, and a firmly dis- 
ciplined no-nonsense approach generally 
lacking in the Afro-Asian world. Those 
who found their spiritual Mecca in Pe- 
king at that time sang the praises of 
organizational efficiency and bureau- 
cratic orderliness, and insisted that the 
Chinese had discovered a unique way of 
blending ideology and organization in 
order to maximize rationality. But then 
Mao pulled the rug out from under them 
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with the Great Leap and his Cultural 
Revolution; and the result was a new 
band who thought they might find their 
salvation, if not the world’s, in a China 
that symbolized romantic revolution 
and the elimination of organization and 
bureaucracy, 

Now, of course, it is the turn of revo- 
lutionaries throughout the world to 
wonder whether Mao’s China has not 
deserted them by establishing army 
rule, ignoring Vietnam, and welcoming 
Richard Nixon. 

With respect to the future, the seri- 
ous question is whether Nixon’s initia- 
tives will prove to be only another 
search for a mythical China or whether 
at last we are going to be able to find 
solid reality in our relations with China. 
Merchant trader, missionary, humanist 
scholar, and radical revolutionary have 
all sought to have their dreams fulfilled 
by a mythical China. Is Washington 
now creating a new mythical China to 
serve its purposes, or has the Adminis- 
tration found the basis for a stable 
trans-Pacific relationship? 

More specifically, the critical question 
in my judgment is whether this time 
around we will be able to find the 
boundaries of reality with China or 
whether we will create another mythical 
China at the price of damaging the 
realistic basis of our relations with 
Japan and the Soviet Union. How this 
new phase of U.S.-China relations de- 
velops depends in part upon the initial 
motivations of both sides, and thus we 
should begin with President Nixon’s 
dramatic trip. 


TSE VISIT 


The Nixon visit to Peking was in fact 
two events, one in the realm of the mass 
media and the other in the domain of 
geo-political strategic maneuvering. 

As for the first, Marshall McLuhan 
was right—-the media have been the 


message, and the laws of public rela- 
tions hold. I am not a specialist on 
these matters, but it seems to me that 
the “story” of the Nixon visit follows 
precisely the conventional rules of the 
attention span of the American public 
and the manic-depressive rhythms of 
the media. 

The syndrome begins with a state of 
unanimity and euphoria, which lasted in 
this case the usual four to five days 
before the first sour notes were sounded. 
(Also, as usual, doubts about the glow 
of the story were triggered, not by real- 
ity, but by the frustrations of the media 
men over their own lot.) Then comes 
a brief period when euphoria gives way 
to appraisal and criticism during which 
serious analysis is possible. 

This second stage is, however, soon 
overtaken by a rising tide of criticism, 
and self-criticism, which eventually cul- 
minates in that particular dinning mix- 
ture of masochism and narcissism that 
signals the story is over and America 
and its media have returned to nor- 
malcy—-a condition whereby people 
have ears only for their own shrill voices 
and the resulting Babel of opinion; we 
euphemistically call this noisy state of 
affairs dialogue, but know that it repre- 
sents the idling state as we await the 
breaking of a new story and the 
hoped-for recapturing of euphoria and 
unanimity, 

I have felt free to make these slightly 
irreverent remarks about the media, 
largely because it is too early to judge 
how realistic the American media are 
going to be in portraying China and 
whether they are likely to contribute to 
the making of new myths about China. 
I do think that on balance the newsmen 
and the television reporters resisted easy 
temptations, avoided too quick general- 
izations, and, admitting their puzzle- 
ment, sought as best they could to 
report as precisely and objectively as 
possible. 
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As for the substance of the presiden- 
tial visit, understandably, the concern 
abroad has been with possible secret 
agreements, while at home the suspicion 
is that we might have been taken. The 
deep-grained consumer anxieties of the 
American people which sustain Ralph 
Nader have produced the irony that the 
man who once lost the presidency to the 
slogan of “Would you buy a used car 
from this man?” is now as president 
suspected of being out-smarted in bar- 
gaining by Chou En-lai (a “super 
used-car dealer?’’). 


The Shanghai communiqué 


The communiqué was distinctive not 
only for allowing each side to say its 
piece, but because of a peculiar lack of 
symmetry: the United States made its 
concessions through what it said, the 
Chinese made theirs through what they 
failed to say. 

The United States stated that: (1) it 
would withdraw its combat forces from 
Taiwan “as the tensions in the area 
diminished”—read: as the Vietnam War 
ends and Peking does not seek to use 
force against Taiwan; and (2) it recog- 
nized that Taiwan is a part of China as 
“all Chinese on either side of the 
Taiwan Strait maintain.” 

The Chinese on their part did not 
raise any objections to (and hence 
tacitly accepted): (1) the continued ex- 
istence of the American defense treaty 
with the Nationalists on Taiwan—and 
significantly also our treaties with Japan 
and Korea; and (2) the principle that 
they should renounce the use of force 
in seeking to “liberate” Taiwan. 

To understand the significance of 
what was said and not said in the com- 
muniqué, it is necessary to go back and 
identify, first, the immediate issues at 
stake in this new opening of U.S.-China 
relations, and, second, the fundamental 
historical trends at work that set the 
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stage for this new flexibility in what 
had been a relationship of rigid con- 
frontation, 


Chou sets the stage 


Taiwan, of course, has been the per- 
sistent immediate issue obstructing any 
improvement in U.S.-China relations. 
It was therefore noteworthy when last 
year Chou En-lai made two oblique re- 
marks which set the stage for Henry 
Kissinger’s initial secret trip to Peking. 
First, Chou indicated that Peking was 
willing to cease making an issue over 
the U.S. treaty of defense with the Na- 
tionalists when he waved off the treaty 
in his mandarin manner and said it was 
“irrelevant,” “unimportant,” and not 
worth talking about. Secondly, Chou 
also said last spring that Peking would 
“liberate Taiwan without the use of 
force.” 

Since the Korean War and the Tru- 
man decision to interpose the Seventh 
Fleet between the mainland and Taiwan, 
the United States has been asking that 
Peking “renounce the use of force” with 
respect to Taiwan. Chou’s statement 
was not quite what was asked, but close 
enough for negotiations. 

Thus Chou En-lai, immediately after 
Ats ping-pong initiative, signaling that 
he would neither persist in objecting to 
the U.S. treaty nor continue to assert 
Peking’s right to use force to liberate 
Taiwan, gave up long-fixed Communist 
positions, In return he asked: (1) that 
the United States decrease its visible 
military presence on Taiwan, and (2) 
that America acknowledge that Taiwan 
is a part of China. 

It may seem strange, but I believe 
that Chou placed paramount importance 
on this last point. Strange, because it 
has always been the official U.S. position 
from the time of the Cairo and Yalta 
declarations and through last fall’s U.N. 
debates that Taiwan was a part of 
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China. - For Peking, however, these de- 
bates, plus other developments, had 
raised the specter that Chiang Kai-shek 
and his Kuomintang might. be losing 
their capacity to rule and are likely to 
be succeeded by forces favoring Taiwan 
independence. Sociological pressures 
and economic trends clearly favor the 
Taiwanese over the mainland refugees, 
and the reality of Taiwan independence 
might become a legal reality, particu- 
larly as Japan comes to assume a larger 
role in both the economic and political 
developments of East Asia. Powerless 
to directly control developments on 
Taiwan, Chou En-lai could at least seek 
to get President Nixon to commit the 
United States to keep Taiwan for the 
Chinese, This was the price we had to 
pay for agreeing to defuse the Taiwan 
issue so that we could get on with other 
aspects of U.S.-China relations. 

What about the gradual withdrawal 
of U.S. forces from Taiwan? Was this 
not a tacit acknowledgment by the Presi- 
dent that we are preparing to renege on 
our Treaty commitments to the govern- 
ment on Taiwan? By now we know 
the arguments advanced by Assistant 
Secretary Marshall Green which explain 
why the Administration believes that no 
significant compromises were made on 
the Treaty. 

First, the Treaty does not call for the 
stationing of American forces in Taiwan, 
and it has been over three years since 
we have had any combat forces on the 
island for the purpose of its defense. 
(The Seventh Fleet patrol of the Tai- 
wan Straits ended in 1969 presumably 
for economy reasons.) 

Second, the communiqué, in speaking 
of the withdrawal of military forces, is 
presumably referring to the six thousand 
or so Air Force personnel, who are not 
functional to the defense of Taiwan, but 
rather were introduced in conjunction 
with Vietnam and the need to provide 
mid-air refueling of B-52s from Guam. 
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There are in addition some two thou- 
sand military personnel working as ad- 
visors with the Nationalist’s forces, but 
the communiqué does not necessarily 
cover them since it is not customary to 
refer to military aid missions and ad- 
visors as combat forces. Indeed, there 
are many countries in the world where 
we have many more of such military 
representatives without there being any 
claims that American forces are sta- 
tioned in such lands, 

Thus, American officials seek to re- 
assure the rest of Asia that: (1) the 
Treaty is intact and Chou En-lai ac- 
knowledges its existence, (2) the dec- 
laration of eventual “withdrawal of 
forces” does not alter the capacities of 
the United States to help defend Tai- 
wan, and (3) the United States has gone 
on record in support of the status quo 
on Taiwan in that they are now com- 
mitted to oppose any possible Taiwan 
independence movement. (The irony of 
the day is that international politics has 
produced a situation in which Peking, 
Taipei, and Washington agree with each 
other that it is better to have the Chi- 
nese Nationalist minority rule than to 
tolerate an independent Taiwan, even if 
that were the desire of the majority of 
the people on the island.) 


Tue Historic CONTEXT 


What historic considerations made 
both Chou and Nixon agree to this elab- 
orate formula for defusing the question 
of Taiwan so as to make possible a new 
phase in U.S.-China relations? 


Domestic politics 


Domestic political reasons in both 
countries were important. Hopefully 
there is no one so unsophisticated as 
not to appreciate that President Nixon 
sees his visit as helpful for this fall’s 
election. Less obvious, but possibly 
more historically decisive, is Chou En- 
lai’s urgent need for the visit in order 
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to help him consolidate his position as 
the operating leader of China and heir- 
apparent to Mao Tse-tung. In the con- 
tinuing power struggle and purge, which 
began about the time of Kissinger’s 
secret visit, the acknowledged heir- 
apparent, Lin Piao, and over two hun- 
dred senior military officers have been 
eliminated. All this has occurred with 
little public disruption largely because 
Chou En-lai has been able to insist that 
China must put on a good front and not 
make a spectacle of itself before the 
world, first, while seeking admission to 
the U.N. and, second, in relation to the 
publicity of the President’s visit. 

China at present, under Chou’s leader- 
ship, is striving for respectability and 
to overcome the negative image of her- 
self that came with the Cultural Revo- 
lution. The Chinese are now so self- 
conscious about the behavior of the Red 
Guards that during the President’s trip 
it was universally recognized as being 
in bad form to remind the Chinese of 
what they had so recently been doing. 

Beyond this symmetry in domestic 
considerations, Mao, Chou, and Nixon 
are also responding to fundamental 
changes in the Asia balance of power. 
For the United States the change means 
that China is no longer seen as the seri- 
ous threat it was when it was allied 
to the Soviet Union during the Korean 
War period, or when it was seeking 
to establish the Peking~Hanoi—Phnom 
Penh—Djakarta Axis at the time when 
the United States decided it needed to 
intervene in Vietnam. For China the 
change means that Russia now replaces 
the United States as its major foe. 

In all the rich harvest of knowledge 
from hindsight now being gathered on 
America’s entry into Vietnam, there is 
no one that I know of who has quite 
had the audacity to claim prescience for 
what in fact did happen; that is, instead 
of causing us to worry about Chinese 
responses in the form of their direct 
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involvement in the conflict, the intro- 
duction of nearly half a million Amer- 
ican troops into South Vietnam and 
extensive bombing of North Vietnam 
was followed by the Chinese turning 
inward and tearing their Party and gov- 
ernment apart, paralyzing their public 
institutions, and finally, turning their 
backs on the problem at their southern 
borders and involving themselves in 
bloody clashes on their northern borders. 

No one, of course, would seriously 
suggest that Mao Tse-tung has been in 
the employ of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, but on the basis of his record of 
decisions from 1965 to the present, it 
would be hard to prove that objectively 
he was not giving aid and comfort to 
Washington as he arrived at his startling 
conclusion that revisionism is more to 
be feared than imperialism. 

In any case, the China of 1969 and 
thereafter is not the same China as that 
of 1961 and 1965, and thus the logical 
corollary of Vietnamization, and the 
Nixon Doctrine of a lower U.S. posture 
in Asia was a diplomatic demonstration 
that China is no longer the threat it 
once was. 


Stno-Soviet relations 


Many factors account for China’s 
change in circumstances and behavior, 
but most important is that she had per- 
mitted, indeed egged on, what had been 
ideological disagreements with the Soviet 
Party to become a massive state-to-state 
military confrontation with the Soviet 
Union. Since we were not a part of 
what took place, it is possibly hard 
for Americans to appreciate its great 
significance. 

I believe it is correct to say that 
never in history has there been, without 
the stimulus of a major war, a compa- 
rable re-deployment of military forces, 
capable of altering the international 
strategic balance, as that which has 
taken place to the north of China. 
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Where in 1969 there were only three 
scattered Soviet divisions, there are now 
over a million armed men who consti- 
tute one of the most powerful military 
concentrations in the world. The So- 
viets now have more fire power directed 
towards China than they have confront- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion in Europe. 

What this means for China is that 
she has lost, for as long as it is possible 
to foresee, the great good fortune of 
being able to leave relatively unguarded 
one of the longest borders in the world. 
Instead China must confront again, in 
a much more costly technological age, 
her classic, traditional security problem 
of guarding her inner and northern 
borders. It was this challenge that led 
to the construction of the Great Wall, 
and the strain of this massive enterprise 
was involved in the collapse of all of 
China’s great historic dynasties—the 
Han, T’ang, Sung, and Ming. 

In modern times, when China was 
spared this costly strain and when her 
threats came from the sea, her defenses 
could be essentially passive, as they were 
against Japan and more recently the 
United States, Her armies could thus 
be distributed relatively evenly through- 
out the country and thus readily double 
in providing internal security and facili- 
tating in the processes of governing and 
achieving economic and social develop- 
ment. The new danger threatens to 
change all of this and demand a costly 
concentration of forces against a con- 
stantly present foe. 

In spite of the drama attending de- 
velopments in Sino-American relations, 
it is Sino-Soviet relations which are the 
mosi dynamically unstable and critical 
for Asia, if not the world. Just as 
President Nixon’s visit was made pos- 
sible by the consequences of the summer 
border fighting in 1969, so future pros- 
pects depend in large measure on what 
happens in Sino-Soviet relations. 
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The great question for the next dec- 
ade or so is how the Soviet Union will 
conduct itself as it has to experience 
with China what the United States in 
the last two decades experienced with 
the Soviet Union. We had to go 
through the shock of seeing our atomic 
monopoly broken by a presumably tech- 
nologically backward country, and then 
we had to maintain a sense of perspec- 
tive as the Soviets sought first nuclear 
parity and now possibly superiority. In 
the American-Russian pattern there was 
fortunately considerable distance be- 
tween the powers, and the strategic 
balance was somewhat divorced from 
questions about relative levels of general 
purpose forces. 

Now it is the Soviet Union’s turn to 
have to watch an enemy seek to assert 
itself as a nuclear power. Although 
China is far poorer, and has no hope 
of achieving parity, she is a close neigh- 
bor with huge conventional forces, and 
thus in the Sino-Soviet case there is a 
much more sensitive interrelationship 
between the strategic balance, tactical 
deployments, and political antagonisms. 


THE BALANCING OF INCOMMENSURATE 
POWERS 


Our analysis suggests that the new 
departure in U.S.-China relations, sym- 
bolized by the President’s visit, was in 
large measure the product of changes in 
both Peking’s and Washington’s rela- 
tions with third parties. This may rep- 
resent a significant change in what has 
been the peculiarly important role that 
third parties have played in the postwar 
history of U.S.-China relations. 

For nearly twenty years American 
policy towards mainland China was 
played out through aspects of our rela- 
tions with Tokyo, Saigon, Bangkok, 
New Delhi, and numerous other capi- 
tals: Indeed the extent to which our 
relations with these other governments 
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had to bear the burden of expressing 
our China policy did create serious dis- 
tortions, Others could not be sure of 
the extent to which our apparently bi- 
lateral relations with them were teing 
used as ways to communicate, signal, 
deter, or otherwise hopefully influ- 
ence China. We tended, I believe, to 
confuse ourselves quite as much as we 
confused others. 

Now, of course, we must pay a price 
as all those who feel involved seek to 
figure out how changes in direct 
Washington-Peking relations will alter 
what was presumed to have been their 
firm and specialized bilateral relations 
with America. The frightening danger 
we now face is that governments who 
once may have underestimated the de- 
gree to which Washington’s concerns 
about China colored our relations with 
them may now tend to grossly exag- 
gerate the consequences of the faintest 
signs of more direct U.S.-China rela- 
tions, and thus they may feel that their 
bilateral relations with Washington must 
be extensively revised. 

The awkward fact is that China, 
myth or reality, has been a component 
of more dimensions of American foreign 
policies than either we or other govern- 
ments appreciated. And now that we 
are seeking to revive contacts with 
China, others are going to be making 
more extensive revisions in their policies 
than Washington may want; for Wash- 
ington, quite properly, would like to be 
able to hedge in its bets about both 
change and continuity in the role of 
China in the world. 

In some cases the extraction of Chi- 
nese considerations from our bilateral 
relations may create dramatic but 
not fundamentally significant changes. 
American involvement in South Asia, for 
example, was clearly heightened by cold 
war considerations and the desire of 
Washington to strengthen an Asian 
alternative to the Chinese model of de- 
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velopment. Now that the cold war is 
receding and Chinese developments are 
seen as less of a threat, there will be a 
dramatic decline in U.S. involvement, 
but the consequences for world politics 
may be limited. 

On the other hand, if Tokyo were to 
exaggerate the historical significance of 
the current modest opening in direct 
Washington-Peking relations, the conse- 
quences for world stability might be 
extremely significant. Confusion on the 
part of Japan over what is myth and 
what is reality in prospective U.S.- 
China relations could truly alter the 
world balance of power. It is popular 
in Washington to discount all warning 
about what Japan might do as a conse- 
quence of feeling betrayed by the 
United States by asking what alterna- 
tive Japan really has. 

The principal alternative is not a 
dramatic one, but rather a profound and 
relatively easy one. Japan might feel 
so disconcerted by President Nixon’s 
surprises that it might decide to act in 
what could be easily labeled a conserva- 
tive, prudent, rational manner: it might 
begin to look to its only defenses by 
spending the same proportionate amounts 
as liberal, enlightened democracies such 
as Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, France, 
Germany, and the like do. That is to 
say, Japan might raise its defense ex- 
penditures from 0.08 percent of the 
gross national product to say 4 or 5 
percent. What the Japanese would be 
able to buy with this expenditure would 
profoundly alter the world balance of 
power, for they would be able to pro- 
cure a navy stronger than Britain’s, 
with at least a dozen nuclear sub- 
marines; and an air force second only 
to America’s and Russia’s which would 
include over six hundred F-4 Phantoms. 
Whether Japan decided to become a 
nuclear power or not would probably 
be less significant than the fact that 
Japan could develop the most capital 
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intensive military establishment in the 
world while believing that it was not 
re-arming, but only hedging an Amer- 
ican initiative towards China. 

The issue for history is whether the 
initiatives of President Nixon and Pre- 
mier Chou will contribute to a decrease 
or an increase in intensity of the bal- 
ance of forces in East Asia. Will the 
search for ways to isolate and con- 
strict the Indochina conflicts, for de- 
fusing the issue of Taiwan, and for 
normalizing Chinese official relations in 
the international community reduce ten- 
sions in Asia, or will the result be a 
more complex balance of more intense 
forces, with Russia and Japan in par- 
ticular, contributing to a new buildup 
of antagonists? 

Washington can probably do little 
one way or the other to intensify or 
diminish the Soviet-China confrontation. 
Our policies, however, may be of the 
essence in determining Japanese tend- 
encies. The Administration has been 
quite explicit in revealing its perception 
of imternational politics as revolving 
around five major power centers—the 
U.S.S.R., China, Japan, Europe, and 
the United States—and in doing so, of- 
ficials have implied that their goal was 
to realize the stability of the classical 
European balance of power. 

The difficulty, however, is that power 
in the contemporary world has become 
far more complex and hence incommen- 
surate. In strategic, nuclear terms there 
are still only the two superpowers; Chi- 
nese power depends entirely upon as- 
sumptions about the future and the at- 
tractions of novelty through prolonged 
isolation; Japan’s potential for ac- 
tive power depends upon unpredictable 
moods and psychological responses; and 
Europe has never been less relevant to 
Asia. The extraordinary variety of 
power and potential for influence means 
that old concepts of a balance of power 
have little meaning. 
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Confronted with this situation, the 
American problem is to understand 
clearly what can and cannot, what 
should and should not, be expected in 
our relations with these and other power 
centers. The very fact that in modern 
times power is not commensurate means 
that we must be careful not to expect 
that accomplishments in one domain of 
power can be readily called upon to 
produce results in other domains. 


SEARCH FOR REALITIES IN CHINA 


This means with respect to China 
policy that while welcoming more exten- 
sive contacts with one of the great peo- 
ples of the world, we must avoid new 
illusions about China and new hope that 
there may be a magical formula to be 
found in our dealings with Peking that 
will simplify all of our international 
problems, It has been a great achieve- 
ment for the Administration to change 
so greatly the premises of our China 
policy, but all the positive accomplish- 
ments can be destroyed if we are not 
constantly careful not to drift away 
from the limits of reality. 

What are some of the important 
realities about China that need to be 
kept in mind as we work out a more 
substantial China policy? 

First and foremost, it is important to 
recognize that China has the potential 
for erratic change, and those with whom 
we are now pleased to work may 
not govern the future. China for all of 
its talk about youthful, exuberant revo- 
lution is ruled by a gerentocracy. 
What lies beyond the era of Mao is far 
from clear, but what is certain is that 
profound changes must occur, for no 
society can escape fundamental conse- 
quences with the passing of such an 
extraordinary generation of leaders as 
has been this first generation of Chinese 
figures, 

A second basic consideration is that 
China is likely to be deeply concerned 
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with its own internal matters in the 
immediate years ahead. Although Chi- 
nese foreign policy specialists may en- 
gage in various activities, the focus of 
Chinese society will be on domestic 
questions. Therefore, China will not be 
rushing forward to participate exten- 
sively in affairs outside of China. 

Thirdly, the Chinese, in spite of a 
craving to maintain their isolation, will 
become more involved in state-to-state 
relations, and this will produce strong 
pressures for Chinese policy to become 
both more consistent and more con- 
servative. The image of a revolutionary 
China was not so much compromised by 
the emergence of a form of army rule 
at home as by China’s need to support 
Pakistan, discount Vietnam, and treat 
with President Nixon. 

Fourthly, the pace of improved state- 
to-state relations may be exceedingly 
slow, and therefore it may be some time 
before there is a true normalization of 
relations between Washington and Pe- 
king. The degree to which unrealistic 
expectations arose during the President’s 
visit can be seen in the number of hedg- 
ing reports by writers who were afraid 
that they might be caught without 
having prepared their readers for the 
possibility of an agreement to establish 
formal diplomatic missions. We should 
hope for progress on this front, but 
recognize that many obstacles remain. 

Fifthly, I think we should recognize 
that the hopeful expansion of peoples- 
to-peoples exchanges is likely to be 
largely in one direction: people going to 
China on the basis of Chinese invita- 
tions and few Chinese coming abroad. 
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The problem of expanding and making 
more mutually effective all aspects of 
cultural exchange with China has 
hardly been seriously analyzed by Amer- 
icans who should be active in such 
matters, Clearly it would be in China’s 
interest to have a foreign office that is 
more than a travel bureau, and hope- 
fully we will be able to arrive at the 
basis for a genuine cultural exchange 
program, 

As we gradually learn more about 
Chinese developments, I believe we will 
find that the American public is going 
to be very balanced about China— 
curious, intrigued, but also hard-nosed 
and skeptical. I sense that the media 
has already had to deflate its own ex- 
citement in order to maintain its credi- 
bility with an American public which, 
after all, has gone through the years of 
Stalin’s Russia, Mussolini’s Italy, and 
also the claims of innumerable new 
states with pretentions of progress. 

What is needed is a broader perspec- 
tive on the goals of our relations with 
China. Hopefully, we are mature 
enough to accept China for what it is 
and seek neither to change it nor to 
exaggerate either its virtues or its de- 
fects. The task is to work so that 
China can find its appropriate place in 
the world community. When this day 
does come, much of the mystery that 
surrounds the idea of China will dis- 
appear, and we will be able to accept 
as human beings a highly talented 
quarter of mankind. 

Dr. Pye’s speech was delivered at the 
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ABSTRACT: Maoist ideology and economic policies imposed 
on the realities of China’s economic backwardness and the 
scarcities resulting therefrom have produced a peculiar and 
sharply contrasting pattern of development during the past two 
decades. The differences in economic performance were so 
marked—characterized by rapid expansion in the fifties and 
stagnation in the sixties—that it almost seems as though one 
were dealing with economies in two entirely different settings, 
perhaps even in two different countries. The attempt at delib- 
erate industrialization in China represents an unprecedented 
case in the history of modern economic growth, comparable 
only to India. Of the presently developed countries, only pre- 
industrial Japan was comparable to contemporary China in 
terms of per capita income, average productivity of labor, and 
intensity of population pressure on arable land resources. 
However, the dynamics of population growth was quite dif- 
ferent, and there are of course vast differences in size and 
geographic configuration, all of which compound the problems 
of communication and diffusion of innovating influences in 
China as compared to Japan. In spite of these handicaps, 
China’s economic growth since 1949 was of the same order as 
the long-term expansion in Japan since Meiji. However, the 
4 percent aggregate and roughly 2 percent per capita rate in 
China represents an average of sharply fluctuating rates dur- 
ing these past two decades, based on markedly differing devel- 
opment strategies adapted by the Chinese leaders in the past 
two decades. 
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AOIST ideology and economic 
policies imposed on the realities 
of China’s economic backwardness and 
the scarcities resulting therefrom have 
produced a peculiar and sharply con- 
trasting pattern of development during 
the past two decades. The differ- 
ences in economic performance were so 
marked—characterized by rapid expan- 
sion in the fifties and stagnation in the 
sixties—that it almost seems as though 
one were dealing with economies in two 
entirely different settings, perhaps aven 
in two different countries. 


COMPARABILITY OF CHINA WITH OTHER 
INDUSTRIALIZING COUNTRIES 


The attempt at deliberate industrial- 
ization in China represents an unprece- 
dented case in the history of modern 
economic growth, comparable only to 
India. Of the presently developed coun- 
tries, only pre-industrial Japan was com- 
parable to contemporary China in terms 
of per capita income, average productiv- 
ity of labor, and intensity of population 
pressure on arable land _ resources. 
However, the dynamics of population 
growth was quite different. Birth rates 
in Japan appear to have been much 
lower than in China—an_ estimated 
twenty-five per thousand in 1875 and 
about thirty per thousand in 1896 as 
compared to thirty-seven per thousand 
on the mainland in the mid-1950s. 
Moreover, rates of natural increase were 
much lower in Japan—substantially less 
than 1.0 percent per year before 1900 
and never above 1.5 percent kLefore 
World War I, as compared to 1.9-2.4 
percent for 1952-57 in China. Simi- 
larly, rates of literacy and the degree 
of commercialization seem to have been 
significantly higher in late Tokugawa 
and early Meiji Japan. Literacy rates 
were not only higher in Japan than in at 
least Republican China, but also per- 
haps higher than in mid-nineteent;-cen- 
tury England. This would suggest the 
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possibility that Japan in some sense was 
better prepared for launching an in- 
dustrialization drive than contemporary 
China, It could be argued that high 
rates of schooling and commercializa- 
tion may greatly affect a society’s learn- 
ing ability, its readiness to absorb new 
knowledge and new influences, and the 
rate at which these innovating influ- 
ences can be diffused throughout the 
economy. 

All other presently industrialized 
economies have entered the stage of 
their respective industrial revolutions 
from a significantly higher per capita 
income base than China. This appears 
to be most notably the case for England. 
Allowing for the tremendous incompara- 
bilities of economies over large stretches 
of space and time, national product per 
head for Great Britain may be crudely 
estimated to have been about 200-250 
present-day dollars in 1801. On the 
basis of all of the available indications, 
this was also the approximate level of 
per capita income of Western and 
Northern Europe in the first half of the 
nineteenth century; that is, on the eve 
of their industrialization. In contrast, 
during the first few decades of this cen- 
tury and prior to the advent of the com- 
munist regime, Chinese product per 
capita may be roughly estimated as 
approximately $50. 

Thus on the eve of their industrializa- 
tion, the countries of Western and 
Northern Europe were not only signifi- 
cantly smaller than China~—-both in ter- 
ritory and population—but were also 
appreciably more advanced in economic 
terms. The unique character of China’s 
development problem is reinforced by 
a comparison with the two largest indus- 
trialized countries: the United States 
and the Soviet Union. The United 
States is territorially roughly similar to 
the Chinese mainland, but of course it 
has a much smaller population. The 
Soviet Union is much larger in territory, 
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but still significantly smaller in popula- 
tion. Neither the United States nor the 
Soviet Union ever experienced the same 
degree of population pressure as that 
witnessed in nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century China. Moreover, the annual 
rates of population growth were signifi- 
cantly lower in both of these countries, 
particularly in Russia, than in China. 
They were, on the average, around 0.5 
percent for Russia from 1913 to 1958 
and slightly over 1 percent for the 
1860-1913 period. In the United States 
the rates of natural increase were very 
high at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, about 2.5 percent per year; 
but these declined to 1.5 percent by 
1870-80. 

However, the rapid population expan- 
sion of the United States was taking 
place in an economy with unusually 
favorable factor endowments, as wit- 
nessed by the fact that per capita prod- 
uct was already, by 1840, an estimated 
$440—in 1958 prices. The per capita 
product of Czarist Russia, on the other 
hand, may be crudely estimated as 
about $170—in 1860; that is, about 
three times that of Republican China. 

There are a number of underdevel- 
oped countries—some in Asia—-that are 
launching their industrialization drives 
from as low a per capita product base 
and in the face of at least as unfavor- 
able initial conditions as those confront- 
ing China. However, except for India, 
there is no other national unit that is 
now or has ever in the past encompassed 
such a vast population. Thus China 
has embarked on the road to industrial- 
ization in a country of unprecedented 
size What then is the significance of 
size and what are its implications from 
an economic development point of view? 

In exploring the implications of size, 
most economists have focused their at- 
tention on its advantages from the 
standpoint of growth. In this connec- 
tion, two factors tend to be empha- 
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sized most frequently; they are econo- 
mies of scale and resource endowments. 
It has been pointed out that given two 
countries at roughly similar stages of 
development, size of market limitations 
would tend to be considerably less se- 
vere in a large country, with a large 
population, than in a small country. 
Thus market size is more likely to suf- 
fice for the construction of at least a 
limited number of optimum scale plants 
in the former as compared to the latter. 
For example, a fully integrated steel 
mill may find more readily an internal 
market sufficient to absorb all of its 
output in China or India than in a small 
African country. 

Advantages may also accrue to a 
country with a vast territory, since it 
may be expected to encompass within 
its boundaries most of the mineral re- 
sources needed for modern economic 
growth. Of course, both sets of advan- 
tages cited are fully operative only in 
closed economies. They may be less 
important the more freely the countries 
concerned are engaged in international 
trade. 


Size disadvantages 


Relatively less attention has been paid 
to the disadvantages of size. These 
may be particularly pronounced for 
low-income, underdeveloped countries. 
These disadvantages revolve largely 
around communications barriers on the 
one hand and problems of administra- 
tion and control on the other, imposed 
by a combination of territorial expanse, 
vast population, and geographic con- 
figuration. All of these factors repre- 
sent obstacles to ready access which tend 
to hamper the flow of new goods, new 
techniques, and generally the diffusion 
of innovating influences, 

The transport and communications 
barriers also complicate the task of im- 
proving literacy and basic education. 
This then, in turn, further reinforces 
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the access barriers, The access barriers 
also greatly reduce administrative, gov- 
ernmental, and bureaucratic capacity, 
As has often been pointed out, the 
traditional imperial administration of 
China could impose reasonably effective 
centralized control over the vasiness of 
the mainland, but only because the 
functions or tasks over which it strove 
to exercise control and the degree of 
penetration it sought were quite lim- 
ited. There is no question that the 
transport and communications network 
and technology at the disposal of con- 
temporary China were greatly improved 
as compared to imperial times. How- 
ever, the degree of penetration and con- 
trol desired and demanded by the new 
regime has been much increased as well. 
As a matter of fact, one could hypothe- 
size that the degree of control sought 
may have been raised much more than 
the regime’s administrative capacity to 
exercise it. This undoubtedly must 
have been a significant factor in the 
breakdown occasioned by the Great 
Leap and in the considerable weaken- 
ing of centralized controls in China in 
the 1960s. 

One could raise the question whether 
size is indeed the crucial variable here. 
Suppose that each Chinese province be- 
came an independent state, would this 
really make a difference and if so, in 
what way? This certainly would not 
affect geographic access—that is, trans- 
port barriers and distance from the 
coast and from the main overseas ship- 
ping lanes; nor would the continental, 
inland character of the bulk of the main- 
land be affected. This might suggest 
that geography may be a more signifi- 
cant factor than size. However, size 
itself aggravates the access, diffusion, 
and learning problem in several ways. 
Communications lanes between the cen- 
ter and its parts are clearly lengthened 
in large as compared to small nation- 
states. It is more difficult to penetrate 
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every area and every household in a 
large country with a vast population 
than would be the case in a smaller unit. 
This then has implications for diffusion 
of new influences and techniques, for 
penetration, and for control. 

Size might affect development pros- 
pects in yet another way. It is a well- 
established fact that large countries tend 
to have small foreign trade shares in 
relation to gross national product 
(GNP). This in part reflects the fact 
that in a large country the totality of 
international, relative to domestic, trans- 
actions tends to be small. However, 
this too then tends to curtail the dif- 
fusion of new influences, new tech- 
niques, new methods of production, and 
new goods in large as compared to small] 
countries, at least to the extent that 
foreign trade serves as a major avenue 
for the flow of these innovations. This 
certainly seems to be the case in China. 
In combining the various elements 
cited, it would be virtually impossible 
to weigh in quantitative terms the rela- 
tive importance of size, both in its ter- 
ritorial and demographic aspects, and of 
geographic configuration. 


THE RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 


Appraisal of the economic perform- 
ance record of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public in the last twenty years involves 
dificult problems of quantification 
and interpretation. The statistical ser- 
vices of the country were built up in 
the course of the 1950s, and as a result, 
for some sectors reasonably good data 
are generated and published. At the 
same time, for most of the major sectors 
the data are sufficiently usable to pro- 
vide a point of departure for estimates 
with tolerable margins of error for the 
1952-57 period. However, the statisti- 
cal network that was so painfully and 
painstakingly built up was seriously 
undermined during the Great Leap, fol- 
lowing which a black curtain of statisti- 
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TABLE 1—HypotueticaL Proyecrions or GNP, POPULATION, AND PER CAPITA 
Propuct IN Curna, 1952-70 
1912 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1967 1970 
1. GNP index 
Eckstein 100 136 163 167 155 133 139 142 171 220 
Liu-Yeh 100 133 151 144 133 129 131 151 sae e. 
2. Population index 100 1411 114 117 120 121 12 13% 136 145 
3. GNP per capita index 
Eckstein 100 123 143 1&8 130 110 114 114 126 160 
Liu-Yeh 100 121 134 126 113 10% 109 1% soe ses 
4, GNP in bilions of U. S. dolars 
Eckstein 29.7 41.0 48.9 50.1 465 399 41.7 426 51.3 66.0 
Liu-Yeh 30.4 41.0 464 449 404 396 404 465 --- ore 
5. GPN per capilo in U. S. dollars 
Eckstein 52.1 642 745 745 67.7 572 595 593 656 833 
Liu-Yeh 52.9 64.0 70.9 66.7 59.8 57.1 57.7 550 --- . 
6. Foreign trade index 100 162 197 224 208 154 138 145 192 222 


Sources: This table was prepared before I was aware of or saw the just published congressional 
study on the Chinese economy. I was able to make some minor changes in the table, thus taking 
into account its results in a small way. For rows 1 and 4, see discussion in text Row 2 is based on 
John S. Aird, “Population Policy and Demographic Prospects in People’s Republic” in People’s 
Republic of China: An Economic Assessment (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
May 1972); and Chen Nai-ruenn, Chinese Economic Statistics (Chicago: Aldine, 1967), Table 1.3, 
p. 124. Row 3 obtained by dividing the population series into the GNP series. Row 5 obtained by 
dividing the population series into the dollar data for GNP. Row 6 based on A. Eckstein, ed., 


China Trade Prospects and U.S. Policy (New York: Praeger, 1971), Table Al, pp. 276-77. 


cal secrecy was lowered upon China. As 
a result, the official data for 1958 and 
1959 are of quite doubtful validity, and 
since 1960 there are few officially pub- 
lished quantitative indicators. There- 
fore, all data concerning economic 
trends in the 1960s are necessarily based 
on highly fragmentary or speculative in- 
formation, Bearing these qualifications 
in mind, the growth performance of the 
economy will be explored briefly on the 
basis of trends in GNP as a whole. 
Thorough and careful estimates for 
national product and its components 
were compiled for the 1952-57 period 
by Liu and Yeh! There is a very high 


1. T. C. Liu and K. C. Yeh, The Economy 
of the Chinese Mainland: National Income and 
Economic Development 1933-1959 (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1965). 


probability that Liu and Yeh over- 
estimated food crop production in 1952 
and thereby underestimated the rate of 
growth of agricultural product and GNP 
as a whole between 1952 and 1957 and 
probably for following years as well. 
For this reason, I derived an alterna- 
tive projection in Table 1 based on sev- 
eral quite crude assumptions. First, it 
is assumed that the grain or food crop 
production series can serve as a proxy 
for total farm product and that the U.S. 
State Department estimates are superior 
to those developed by the agricultural 
attaché in Hong Kong. Second, it is 
assumed that the index of industrial 
production compiled by Field is repre- 
sentative of trends in the industrial sec- 
tor as a whole, including manufacturing, 
handicrafts, mining, public utilities, and 
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construction.*? Third, it is assumed that 
the tertiary sectors—transport, trade, 
and services—exhibit the same annual 
fluctuations and trends as the commod- 
ity production sectors. 

Each of these steps may contribute to 
sizable margins of error in these hypo- 
thetical projections. This applies partic- 
larly to the second and the third; Field’s 
index for 1958-68 is quite narrowly 
based in terms of coverage, and while 
there is a great deal of interdependence 
between commodity production and ter- 
tiary activities, there is no particular 
reason why this relationship should be 
a proportionate one. However, we have 
one independent check on the plausibil- 
ity of our hypothetical GNP estimates. 
As noted earlier, foreign trade sta- 
tistics are reasonably reliable, and as 
may be seen from the data in Table 1 
(rows 1 and 6), they move in the same 
direction, but not at the same rate, as 
GNP. Again while foreign trade and 
domestic economic activity are inter- 
dependent, the relationship could be 
characterized by lags, and of course it 
need not be proportionate. On the con- 
trary, the estimates in Table 1 suggest 
that foreign trade grew faster than 
GNP between 1952 and 1959, while it 
lagged behind GNP between 1959 and 
1970. Nevertheless, the behavior of 
the foreign trade series suggests that 
our GNP estimates may not be totally 
unreasonable. 

The per capita estimates are also 
subject to error because the population 
estimates are quite uncertain. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no systematic annual 
population data since 1958. Therefore 
the population index in Table 1 is based 
on John Aird’s estimates, which in turn 
may overstate the rate of population 
growth. 

2, R. M. Field, “Industrial Production in 
Communist China,” The China Quarterly 42 
(April/June 1970), p. 47. 
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Dollar conversion problems 


Finally, the dollar estimates were ob- 
tained by converting the yuan figures at 
the official exchange rate prevailing at 
the end of 1952; that is, 2.46 yuan to 
the dollar. This raises all of the usual 
problems of dollar conversion of na- 
tional currency estimates. Recognizing 
fully the methodological shortcomings 
of this procedure, we have no adequate 
basis for relying on alternative and con- 
ceptually sounder rates. One could use 
a ratio of 1.79 to 1 or 5.91 to 1 based 
on comparisons of 1952 prices for the 
United States and China, for a limited 
sample of consumers and producers 
goods, respectively. Since capital goods 
constitute at most 10 percent of the 
total Chinese output, the 5.91 to 1 ratio 
may yield a grossly distorted and rather 
implausible estimate of per capita prod- 
uct in 1957 of $26 or $27 per capita. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible 
that the 1.79 to 1 rate may be much 
closer to the mark and may more ade- 
quately reflect the relative purchasing 
power of the Chinese mainland product. 
It would yield a per capita product 
estimate of about $86 for 1957 and 
close to $130 for 1970. 

Bearing all of these qualifications in 
mind, it would seem that the GNP of 
China rose by about 75 percent be- 
tween 1952 and 1965. By 1965 it had 
exceeded somewhat the 1959 peak, and 
it attained its maximum level in 1966. 
However, under the impact of the 
Cultural Revolution, the GNP experi- 
enced a decline in 1967 and 1968; al- 
though by 1970 it seemed to have more 
than recovered and exceeded all pre- 
ceding levels. 

According to these estimates the aver- 
age annual rate of growth for China was 
about 6.5 percent during the first Five- 
Year-Plan period. If we extend this 
time span to include the Great Leap, 
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the average rate of growth rises to about 
8 percent for the 1952-59 period. In 
sharp contrast, there was no net growth 
between 1959 and 1965, with a net rise 
in 1966, a decline in the two subsequent 
years, and a rise again. As a result, 
the average for the 1952-66 period 
would be above 4 percent per year; for 
1952—68 it would be below 4 percent; 
and for 1952-70 it would again be 
4 percent a year. 

On a per capita basis, this would rep- 
resent an increase of over 40 percent 
between 1952 and 1959, as compared to 
an aggregate rise of almost 70 percent; 
but for the period as a whole it meant a 
per capita rise of about 60 percent. 
This then would involve slightly over 
2 percent a year rate of growth in per 
capita income between 1952 and 1970. 

Viewed in this light, economic devel- 
opment in China was substantial, but 
not unusually rapid for these two dec- 
ades as a whole. The rate of growth 
in GNP was somewhat higher than that 
for India, which may be estimated as 
about 3.7-3.8 percent per year. 
However, in per capita terms, China’s 
performance was significantly better. 
Moreover, India never attained the per 
capita peak rise achieved in China by 
1959. This is but a reflection of the 
marked difference in the growth pattern 
of the two countries. In the 1950s, 
Indian GNP grew at an average annual 
rate of 3 percent (for 1951-59), while 
the corresponding rate for China was 
about 8 percent. In marked contrast, 
Indian growth not only continued, but 
accelerated to a 4.5 rate for 1959-65, 
while China’s GNP remained more or 
less stationary. 

In evaluating this comparative per- 
formance it must also be borne in mind 
that India was the beneficiary of large- 
scale foreign aid throughout this period, 
while China obtained more modest aid 
from the Soviet Union in the early 
1950s only. Since 1955 China has been 
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repaying these Soviet credits and has 
extended some foreign aid as well. 
Thus India has continuously been a net 
importer, while China has become a net 
exporter, of capital. Therefore the at- 
tainment of these rates of growth in- 
volved much heavier savings and invest- 
ment burdens for the Chinese than for 
the Indian economy. 

The growth performance of China as 
well as India seems modest in compari- 
son with the Soviet Union and a number 
of Eastern and Western European coun- 
tries since World War II, not to men- 
tion postwar Japan. It also is less than 
impressive if measured by the standards 
of some underdeveloped areas, including 
Taiwan, Thailand, South Korea, and 
until recently Malaysia. On the other 
hand, by long-term historical standards 
of present industrialized countries, Chi- 
nese growth rates may be considered 
quite impressive. Thus they fall within 
the range of the long-term rates for the 
most rapidly growing economies such as 
the United States, Sweden, and Japan. 
Given the low per capita income base 
from which China Jaunched her indus- 
trialization effort and the relatively 
moderate rate of economic growth at- 
tained in the last two decades, it is not 
surprising that she remained a very low 
income country. As shown in Table 1, 
even at its peak, per capita product was 
an estimated $89, which through the 
application of a more favorable ex- 
change rate—-1.79:1 instead of 2.46:1— 
could be raised to about $114. There- 
fore, China still must be placed close 
to the lower end of the world income 
scale. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


In evaluating Chinese economic per- 
formance during the past two decades 
it would be misleading to concentrate 
on growth alone. The Chinese have at- 
tained reasonable rates of growth while 
at the same time making very rapid 
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strides toward a much more egalitarian 
income distribution. Needless to say, 
there are no detailed statistics which 
would enable us to measure income dis- 
tribution in China before and after 
1949. Nevertheless, there is an over- 
whelming body of scattered data and 
qualitative evidence indicating that the 
extremes of poverty and wealth have 
been eliminated, and the income range 
was sharply narrowed. In this respect 
the contrast between India and China 
appears most marked. Whether con- 
sciously or not, Chinese policymakers 
may have, in effect, traded some growth 
for attaining a more egalitarian income 
distribution, particularly in the 1960s. 

Another conclusion emerging from the 
preceding analysis is the sharp con- 
trast in China’s development experience 
during the 1950s as compared to the 
1960s. How can this be explained? 

The impressive advance of the econ- 
omy in the 1950s can in part be attrib- 
uted to contributions made by certain 
once-for-all factors. Specifically, these 
may be categorized as economic recov- 
ery, psychological momentum and high 
work morale growing out of the fact 
of Communist victory, reorganization of 
economic institutions, and Soviet aid. 
The force of these factors was largely, 
though not entirely, dissipated by 1955. 
Therefore that is when resource con- 
straints began to show up and basic 
strategic decisions had to be made 
concerning the future directions of 
development. 

As noted earlier the Soviet develop- 
ment model was more or less taken for 
granted up to that time. However, be- 
cause of the impact of the once-for-all 
factors, its applicability to Chinese con- 
ditions was never really tested. More- 
over, up to that time apparently there 
was not too much cause for concern by 
the Chinese leadership in general, and 
Mao in particular, about the ideological 
or societal validity of the Soviet model. 
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Revisionism with its preponderant reli- 
ance on remunerative appeals had not 
yet become the dominant way of life, 
the central ethos, in the Soviet system 
during the Stalinist era. In the first 
two Five-Year-Plan periods (1928-37) 
and in the years of war preparation and 
war, the Soviet regime concentrated all 
of its energies on mobilization: resource 
mobilization for industrialization and 
military mobilization for defense. That 
is, Soviet society of the period up to 
1950 could be characterized as a mobi- 
lization system incorporating modern 
technical inputs. As such it had a high 
degree of congruence for the Chinese 
leadership. 

While revisionist tendencies were 
operative all along, they were more or 
less suppressed during the Stalinist era. 
Terror was ever present as a threat and 
curb on stability, interfering with lasting 
role, income, and class differentiation. 
Therefore it was only after Stalin’s 
death, and after industrialization in the 
Soviet Union had proceeded some dis- 
tance, that the fruits of economic 
growth became slowly and gradually 
diffused throughout the society and 
economy and began to benefit the aver- 
age consumer. The combination of 
these two sets of interrelated factors— 
the disappearance of Stalinist terror, the 
rise in per capita consumption, and the 
rise in consumer aspirations—mutually 
reinforced each other, driving the Soviet 
system in a revisionist direction. 


New Chinese strategies 


Thus there was a congruence of forces 
coming from two different directions— 
one arising from developments in the 
Soviet Union and the other growing out 
of Chinese conditions—that led to the 
parting of the ways in the two develop- 
ment paths. By 1955 the Chinese began 
to realize that the Stalinist model was 
not applicable to their conditions; that 
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is, a development strategy built on in- 
dustrialization at the expense of agri- 
culture was not viable amidst the re- 
source endowments prevailing on the 
mainland. At the same time, they saw 
that the Soviets themselves were depart- 
ing from the Stalinist path and were 
instead beginning to travel on a revi- 
sionist road, a road which was abhor- 
rent to Mao and his followers: it vio- 
lated their ideological and value orienta- 
tion, and therefore they did not wish to 
pursue it. This forced them to pioneer 
a path of their own so that in the end 
they could not save themselves the 
agony of starting anew, of starting out 
fresh and evolving their own develop- 
ment strategy. 

However, the experiment with an 
original Chinese Communist strategy 
embodied in the Great Leap ended in 
near disaster which has haunted the 
regime and the economy ever since. 
The Great Leap was a watershed for the 
system as a whole. It marked a major 
defeat and setback, creating a spirit 
of uncertainty, groping, lack of self- 
conidence, and lack of consensus among 
the leaders. One might speculate that 
the traditional unity and collegiality of 
the Yenan generation was undermined 
by the Great Crisis following on the 
heels of the Great Leap. The conf- 
dence in Mao’s leadership was ques- 
tioned, and it would seem that Mao was 
more or less pushed into the background 
while new and more or less revisionist 
policies were being pursued. However, 
these revisionist policies encouraged 
“capitalist tendencies ir the country- 
side” which were so unpalatable to Mao 
and so contrary to his value system. 
Finally, in part because of this, he de- 
cided to recapture his influence, not only 
over broad policy guidance, but over 
day-to-day decision-making, This ele- 
ment was almost certainly one of the 
central issues in the Cultural Revolution. 

The tremendous overmobilization of 
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the Great Leap left the whole system of 
economic, social, and political organiza- 
tion seriously damaged. In many ways 
the economy was brought to a state of 
prostration similar to that produced by 
war devastation. However, while in 
1949 and 1950 the regime was riding on 
a wave of victory and forward momen- 
tum, in 1960 it was being swept along 
by a cumulative contraction and depres- 
sion. The process of recovery was now 
a much more difficult and painful one 
than in 1949. Thanks to the new eco- 
nomic policies adopted in 1961 and the 
ingenuity of the leadership, acting with 
Mao’s acquiescence but not under his 
dominance, recovery was attained within 
a period of three years, between 1962 
and 1965, Levels of economic activity 
had declined by over 20 percent between 
1960 and 1962, and it took the economy 
about three years to recover former 
levels, 

Barely had the economy recovered 
under the impact of the new economic 
policy, when the Cultural Revolution 
was launched. This revolution can, in 
part, be interpreted as a reaction to the 
policy direction of the early 1960s. Ir- 
respective of its origins and motivations, 
the Cultural Revolution inflicted some 
temporary damage on the economy, par- 
ticularly on industry and transport. By 
launching and pursuing the Cultural 
Revolution, Mao demonstrated that in 
his determination to combat the rise of 
revisionist tendencies in the economy 
and society, he was willing to pay the 
price of lower economic growth. Thus 
while Mao may deny the contradiction 
between the requirements of industrial- 
ization and his vision of communist 
society, he is not willing to tolerate 
policies that will interfere with the 
realization of that vision, even if they 
were to benefit industrialization and 
modernization. 

The poor performance of the economy 
in the 1960s can be accounted for by 
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the disaster created by the Great Leap 
and the time lost as a result of it. In 
the final analysis, therefore, the experi- 
ence of these two decades cannot serve 
as a reliable guide in forecasting the 
future course of the Chinese economy. 
Both decades were highly abnormal in 
some sense; the first because of the 
overpowering impact of the once-for-all 
factors, at least in the first half if not 
longer, and the second because of the 
Great Crisis which more or less deter- 
mined the course of economic policy and 
activity during this decade. Against 
this background, one would expect a dif- 
ferent course of economic development 
in China during the coming years, one 
which will neither follow the pattern of 
the first nor of the second decade. 
The groundwork for this new course 
may be in the process of being laid right 
now. Since the termination of the Cul- 
tural Revolution in mid-1968, the eco- 
nomic policy directions emerging seem 
to suggest some kinds of synthesis of 
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elements prevailing in the 1950s with 
those dominating the 1960s. There 
seems to be a return to economic ration- 
ality, to some kind of an economic 
calculus, in some respects reminiscent 
of the first decade. At the same time 
management of the economy appears to 
be more decentralized, with considerable 
emphasis being placed on the develop- 
ment of small-scale industry, represent- 
ing features which have come more 
strongly to the fore in the 1960s. Asa 
result, the Chinese economy seems to be 
in the early stages of a new wave of 
expansion. 

The experience of the last two dec- 
ades would strongly suggest that the 
Chinese economy is eminently capable 
of generating sustained economic growth 
and gradually rising standards of living, 
provided it is left reasonably undis- 
turbed. Ultimately, the fate of the 
Chinese economy will be more depen- 
dent on the character of its economic 
policy than on its resource endowments. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Selected Bibliography in American Parties and 
Elections, 1967-1971: A Brief Annotation 


By Hucs A. BONE 


OLUMES and periodical articles 

continued to outpour during the 
period under review. Many are replica- 
tions of earlier empirical studies in new 
areas or in geographical divisions hith- 
erto not so investigated. But much 
comparative data are becoming cumu- 
lative and help us to test hypotheses 
cross-nationally and across state and 
community lines. 

Literature has become especially 
abundant in such fields as the politics of 
social change, the politics of violence 
and confrontation, racism, minority 
group politics, ideologies of the New 
Right and New Left, and participatory 
democracy. These often show a tend- 
ency to bypass parties and even electoral 
politics. 

This review is designed to update the 
author’s article “American Party Poli- 
tics, Elections, and Voting Behavior,” 
which appeared in THe ANNALS in July 
1967 (vol. 372, pp. 124-31). It does 
not attempt to cover the new fields noted 


above and is limited to books. Large 
numbers of popular biographies and 
journalistic accounts are omitted be- 
cause of space limitations. Because 
scores of volumes are included, no one 
book receives a full critical evaluation. 
Rather, this article attempts to catego- 
rize the literature and to note trends 
and developments. 


‘TEXTS AND GENERAL WORKS 


Two hard cover texts came out during 
the period under review. Frank J. 
Sorauf’s differs from the older ones in 
being shorter (440 pages) both in treat- 
ment of the conventional topics and in 
its omission of party history, interest 
groups, and political socialization. It 
has a highly readable style, compara- 
tively few tables, and leads the student 
step-by-step toward a theory of political 
parties. The new fourth edition by 
Bone is a third again larger than 
Sorauf’s and includes new material on 
protest politics and the new ideologies 
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and an extensive analysis of 1968 voting 
results; about two-thirds of the text 
was rewritten. 

Even though there are several sub- 
topics in the usual political parties 
course, where no adequate paperbacks 
exist, a number of professors are at- 
tempting to use a series of paperbacks 
in lieu of a text—a practice now widely 
used in introductory political science 
courses, Upwards of a dozen readers 
are available, but more commonly they 
are employed as supplements rather 
than replacements of texts. Several 
small, high-quality general works have 
appeared since 1967, notably James, 
Ladd, and Lawson.* All attempt a de- 
scriptive synthesis of parties, but their 
priorities and approaches show consider- 
able differences. James uses few tables 
and focuses on an evaluation of parties 
in terms of their impact on democratic 
government, He is a strong supporter of 
parties, and, though very cognizant of 
their inhibitions and low performance at 
times, would enhance participation in 
them. lLadd’s volume, though bearing 
the same major title, is hardly compa- 
rable to that of James. It comes close 
to being a history of parties tracing 
coalitions and competitive relations in 
the context of four sociopolitical periods 
of American history, and ranges far and 
wide into the characteristics of society 
and voters. Ladd does not see parties 
as indicators of change, but maintains 
that “the responsiveness of party leader- 
ship in the 1970s in style, rhetoric, and 


1. Frank J. Sorauf, Party Politics in America 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1968); 
Hugh A, Bone, American Politics and the 
Party System (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1971). 

2, Judson L. James, American Political 
Parties (New York: Pegasus, 1969); Everett 
Carll Ladd, Jr , American Political Parties (New 
York: W W. Norton & Company, 1970); Kay 
Lawson, Political Parties and Demccracy in 
the United States (New York: Scribner’s & 
Sons, 1968). 
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policy commitments appropriate to the 
new agenda will in significant measure 
determine how easy or how painful the 
transition to the new society will be” 
(p. 311). Kay Lawson’s paperback is 
more in the nature of a short text touch- 
ing upon most of the traditional topics 
of party texts, 

Charles Mayo and Beryl Crowe, in 
their reader Amertcan Political Parties: 
A Systematic Perspective, begin with an 
original essay of a “structural-functional 
approach” and then rely on a large 
number of well-known periodical articles 
to explicate their approach. The arti- 
cles chosen for the most part rely on 
empirical data, and the authors try to 
tie together each part with introductory 
notes. The result is a solid reader 500 
pages in length. An even larger reader, 
but following the more conventional 
headings of a political parties course, 
has been put together by Abbott and 
Rogowsky.* It likewise contains many 
classic pieces and leans somewhat more 
heavily on party organizations, cam- 
paigns, and legislative parties. As the 
subtitle correctly implies, the volume is 
more concerned with linkages and less 
with functions than is the Mayo-Crowe 
reader. 

If one prefers an anthology, a useful 
collection has been edited by Cornelius 
P. Cotter.” His twelve pieces are au- 
thored by men of practical experience, 
most of whom are academics. ‘Topics 
include national committees and conven- 
tions, campaigns and their financing, 


3. Charles G. Mayo and Beryl Crowe, Amer- 
ican Political Parties: A Systematic Perspective 
(New York: Harper & Rowe, Publishers, 
1967). Some of the readings now seem dated 
having appeared in the 1950s and early 1960s. 

4, David W. Abbott and Edward T. Rogow- 
sky, Political Parties: Leadership, Organiza- 
tion, Linkage (Chicago: Rand McNally and 
Company, 1971). 

5 Cornelius P Cotter, ed, Practical Politics 
in the United States (Boston: Alyn and 
Bacon, 1969). 
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and the management of state parties. 
Attention is also given to the nature and 
evaluation of national parties, and one 
chapter is devoted to how British and 
Scandinavian parties “do it.” 

Two historical volumes add consider- 
able insight to the interpretation of 
American parties. The more general 
one, with contributions by both histo- 
rians and political scientists, focuses on 
the stages of political development.® It 
begins with party genesis and nation- 
building and traces growth to 1967, 
noting the atrophy and confusion of the 
party system during the last generation. 
Although recognizing the great increase 
in nonpartisan factors in decision- 
making, and a narrowing range for party 
activity, the party system is still seen 
as important, but the functions it per- 
forms will be “determined by the emer- 
gent needs of the broader social and po- 
litical system, and not by the parties 
themselves.” The late Richard Hof- 
stadter presents his perspective on the 
1780-1840 period.” Hofstadter’s volume 
brings together several lectures on the 
period and is a contribution to the lit- 
erature on the growth and significance 
of an opposition party. 

Only one major work has been added 
to the literature of party structure, but 
it is a significant theoretical one.® Ten 


6 William N. Chambers and Walter D. 
Burnham, eds, The American Party Systems: 
Stages of Political Development (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1967). 

7. Richard Hofstadter, The Idea of a Party 
System: The Rise of Legitimate Opposition in 
the United States, 1780-1840 (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1969). Two other 
specific era histories are those of Robert E. 
Burton, Democrats of Oregon: The Pattern of 
Minority Politics, 1900-1956 (Eugene: Univer- 
sity of Oregon Press, 1970); and Robert D. 
Marcus, Grand Old Party: Political Structure 
in the Gilded Age, 1880-1896 (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1971) 

8. William J. Crotty, ed, Approaches to the 
Study of Party Organization (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1968). One new work finds 
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different authors examine empirical data 
from studies of many different types of 
party organization to build conceptual 
frameworks for understanding the role 
of party structure. The volume is more 
meaningful for students of politics than 
for party professionals and activists. 


CHANGING Party ALIGNMENTS 


The protest politics of the late 
1960s and the largest third-party vote 
for presidential candidates since 1924 
(1968) leads to speculation as to 
whether the end of the two-party system 
is at hand, or if a massive two-party 
realignment is in prospect this decade. 
Among the books on the subject are 
those by writers Kevin Phillips, Samuel 
Lubell, and Frederick G. Dutton; and 
political scientists Richard M. Scammon 
and coauthor Ben Wattenberg, and 
Walter D. Burnham. Each looks at 
past and present alignments and sees 
somewhat different results and has a 
different prognosis. Phillips, a con- 
cerned spokesman for the middle 
stratum, is looking for a favorable align- 
ment that will make the Republican 
party into a majority one.® ‘This in- 
volves maintaining a strong Southern 
base and appeal to conservatism and the 
concerns of the so-called silent major- 
ity. The Real Majority sees the social 


patronage still important to American politics: 
see Martin and Susan Tolchin, To the Victor: 
Political Patronage from Clubhouse to White 
House (New York: Random House, 1971). 

9. Kevin Phillips, The Emerging Republican 
Majority (New York: Arlington, 1969). The 
volume by Richard M. Scammon and Ben J. 
Wattenberg, The Real Majority (New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1970), seems somewhat ad- 
dressed to Democrats, and, with Phillips’s, en- 
joyed wide lay readership, Samuel Lubell, The 
Hidden Crisis in American Politics (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1970); Frederick G. Dutton, 
Changing Sources of Power: American Politics 
in the 1970’s (New York: McGraw-Hil, 
1971); Walter Dean Burnham, Critical Elec- 
tions and the Mainsprings of American Politics 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1970). 
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issue as the clue to electoral success in 
the seventies. The issue is associated 
with public concerns of race, crime, 
youth rebellion, changing values toward 
sexual permissiveness, drugs, civil rights, 
and so on. The winning party will not 
be based on a coalition of youth, blacks, 
minorities, the poor, and intellectuals, 
Neither the Wallaceites nor the Radical 
Left are seen as gaining adherents and 
are to be rejected if a party is to win. 
Rather, the direction must be to middle 
America, and Democrats and Republi- 
cans must “move to the moving Center.” 
Both volumes were widely read by prac- 
ticing politicians in 1970, and journal- 
ists saw, in the campaign, strategies that 
seemed to reflect the authors’ views. 

Lubell, like many writers today, sees 
a crisis in politics and a nation plagued 
by impatience. We are losing our abil- 
ity to compromise and to moderate 
racial and youth conflicts and problems 
incident to the allocation of economic 
resources and to the new isolationism 
brought on by Vietnam. He szes a 
Nixon coalition as possible victors, but 
does not predict that it will happen. 
Electoral politics will be fought between 
the Nixon coalition, with much strength 
in the South, and diverse elements 
which, though often disaffected, support 
Democratic candidates. 

Mr. Dutton, like Mr. Lubell, probes 
the sources of change and finds them 
rising most notably from the young and 
from the blacks. Business, labor, and 
agriculture are seen as having less influ- 
ence than in the past. Great anxieties 
are arising in the Center, and neither 
of the major parties is able to relieve 
them, or “to provide a significantly 
larger public role and fresh institutional 
arrangements for the social groups 
which are stirring today.” He sees the 
possible multiplication of parties as the 
newer forces are struggling to find op- 
portunities for political expression. One 
of the most intriguing ideas of the book 
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is the identification of the Psychologi- 
cal Issue—‘“a search for fulfillment.” 
Voters are seen as becoming more con- 
cerned with these personal issues than 
with the social issues noted by Scammon 
and Wattenberg. 

Walter D. Burnham’s Critical Elec- 
tions and the Matnsprings of American 
Politics is one of the most significant 
analyses appearing in the last five years. 
It defies classification because it is at 
once a history of American political pat- 
terns and a general work on parties and 
the implications of elections. By means 
of quantitative analysis and the use of 
several state as well as national elections 
reaching, in some cases, as far back as 
1828, the author seeks to determine 
long-term trends. (One needs consider- 
able sophistication in quantitative analy- 
sis to fully appreciate some of the 
tables.) He establishes more firmly 
than before that there is a good deal of 
long-term inertia and control by one 
party only to be interrupted by short 
bursts of internal change. He states 
that “the periodic rhythm of American 
electoral politics, the cycle of oscillating 
between the normal and the disrup- 
tional, corresponds precisely to the exis- 
tence of largely unfettered developmen- 
tal change in the socioeconomic system 
and its absence in the country’s political 
institutions” (p. 181). Critical realign- 
ments occur periodically and redefine 
both policy and electoral coalitions. 
These realignments are “the chief ten- 
sion-management device” peculiar to our 
political system. Party leaders and 
strong party adherents are likely to be 
discomforted by the evidence he has 
mustered showing the loosening of the 
parties’ hold on the electorate of this 
century. There is a decay of party as 
an “action intermediary” and he sees 
“that a decisive triumph of the political 
right is more likely than not to emerge 
in the near future.” The political left 
and great “middle” may not be fully 
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persuaded that this will happen—and 
surely will hope that it won’t. 


NOMINATIONS 


Compared to parties and elections, 
very few single works on nominations 
have appeared. For the most part, the 
selection process is covered in separate 
chapters of general works or those deal- 
ing with a specific campaign. One of 
the most interesting individual mono- 
graphs covers the nomination of the 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate in 
Minnesota in 1966.° After a rugged 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor state conven- 
tion, endorsement, after twenty ballots, 
went to A. M. Keith instead of to in- 
cumbent Karl Rolvaag. Reaction was 
so adverse at the manipulation involved 
in “dumping Rolvaag” that the Gover- 
nor decided to take the case to the pri- 
maries, where he won overwhelmingly by 
337 thousand votes to 158 thousand for 
Keith. The story of convention intrigue 
and the resultant primary election makes 
fascinating reading and provides ammu- 
nition for those opposed in principle to 
preprimary endorsement. 

Moving from a general evaluation of 
the endorsement system to a particular 
case, a comprehensive treatise on the 
Colorado system has at long last ap- 
peared. In 1910 the state adopted a 
law requiring formal preprimary party 
endorsement or designation of candi- 
dates, and it has been used subsequently 
witk minor modifications. All candi- 
dates polling more than 20 percent of an 
assembly vote go on the ballot in order 
of their percentage. In reality, the 
assemblies designate nearly all of the 
parties’ candidates. The authors believe 


10. David Lebedoff, The 21st Ballot (Min- 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 
1969). 

11. R. John Eyre and Curtis Martin, The 
Colorado Preprimary System (Boulder: Bureau 
of Governmental Research and Service, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 1967). 
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the system has served the Colorado 
milieu quite well and support the con- 
cept that “parties belong to the party 
activists, rather than to the so-called 
members.” They do not find that the 
preprimary assembly system signifi- 
cantly contributes to party responsibil- 
ity, but they do not regard this as the 
fault of the system. It is unfortunate 
that we do not have comparable exten- 
sive studies of the nominating process in 
all fifty states. 

The first extensive work on presiden- 
tial primaries in a generation was pub- 
lished in 196772 Available now in 
paperback, it provides the student with 
information on the highly different laws 
in the third of the states using primaries 
to select delegates to national conven- 
tions. Unfortunately the legal aspects 
are quickly outdated as legislatures fre- 
quently add or drop primary laws as 
expediency or other goals dictate. (One 
best rely on the Congressional Quar- 
terly for updated laws and convention 
rules.) Professor Davis makes a thor- 
ough evaluation and analysis of the 
diverse systems, and his book is a store- 
bouse of information and statistics on 
presidential primary votes from 1912 
through 1964. Davis likes the mixed 
system of state conventions and pri- 
maries and believes that together they 
open up competition for the presidency. 
He staunchly supports the numerous 
state primaries as a check upon public 
opinion polls and upon the “consciences” 
and “observations” of the delegates in 
presidential choices. 


CAMPAIGNS AND ELECTIONS 


Many books on campaigns continue 
to appear. The great majority are writ- 
ten by journalists and are of uneven 
quality. Party organization and numer- 


12 James W Davis, Presidential Primaries: 
Road to the White House (New York: 
Crowell, 1967). 
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ous advertising men are producing “tool 
kit” manuals telling the readers “how to 
win elections.”** Several campaign 
managers and public relations men have 
produced a spate of works on the selling 
techniques applied to candidates. Joe 
McGinnis’s study of the Nixon strategy 
has made the best seller list.*4 

Among the other widely circulated 
pragmatic works by journalists are those 
of James Perry and Gene Wycoff who 
emphasize the image manipulation of 
candidates." Much of the literature of 
this type is cynical in tone and implic- 
itly critical of image-making devices in 
campaigns. There is also an assumption 
that television imagery is a major, if not 
the major, variable in winning an elec- 
tion, The overall results and impact of 
commercial style political advertising on 
television are bv no means clear. Local 
campaigns are found where candidates 
lacking public appeal failed to be put 
over by extensive and clever Madison 
Avenue techniques. The use of tele- 
vision and radio in campaigns deserv- 


13. These are too numerous to list. Among 
the better illustrations is that by the Move- 
ment for a New Congress, Vote Power: The 
Oficial Activist Campaigner’s Handbook 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1970). 
An 84-page manual accoutered with an excel- 
lent bibliography and written by academicians 
is that of Donald G. Herzberg and J. W 
Peltason, A Student Guide to Campaign Poli- 
tics (New York. McGraw-Hill, 1970) 

14. Joe McGinnis, The Selling of the Presi- 
dent (New York: Trident Press, 1969), A 
useful treatment of the development of elec- 
tronic media in campaigns is that by Edward 
Chester, Radio, Television and American Poli- 
tics (New York: Steed and Ward, 1969) 

15. James Perry, The New Politics: The 
Expanding Technology of Political Manipula- 
tion (New York: Clarkson Potter. 1968); 
Gene Wycoff, The Image Candidates (New 
York: Macmillan, 1968). See also a work 
covering the use of computers, commercial 
advertising techniques, and the impact of tele- 
vision on party conventions by Robert 
MacNeil, The People Machine: The Influence 
of Television on American Politics (New York’ 
Harper and Row, 1968). 
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edly provides a subject for continual 
research. 

Scholars such as Mendelsohn and 
Crespi recognize that the 


potential of television and polls for un- 
principled manipulation . . . ig ever pres- 
ent [but that] there is no reason why the 
use of polls and television should lead to 
these negative consequences The challenge 
is to create institutional controls that will 
inhibit such developments and foster genu- 
ine two way communication between politi- 
cal leaders and citizens in accordance with 
democratic principles.1® 


Journalistic works on particular cam- 
paigns and elections continue their out- 
pourings and appear under such titles as 
What Makes Reagan Run?, Managing 
Mader, The Sinking of the Lollypop 
(Shirley Temple Black Campaign), 85 
Days: The Last Campaign of Robert 
Kennedy, and Jeremy Lerner, Nobody 
Knows: Reflecting on the McCarthy 
Campaign of 1968. Two of these de- 
serve special attention. Theodore S. 
White, who began his Making of the 
President series in 1960, continued his 
comprehensive analysis of the historic 
1968 election.” White’s volume is ap- 
preciated by students of politics for its 
careful and extensive reporting of a na- 
tional campaign beginning long before 
the New Hampshire primary and follow- 
ing through to a post-election analysis. 
White instinctively and insightfully cap- 
tures certain facets that escape a num- 
ber of other observers. The most mas- 
sive work (814 pages) on the 1968 cam- 
paign to date is by Lewis Chester and 
two other British reporters.7® Review- 


16 Harold Mendelsohn and Irving Crespi, 
Polls, Television, and the New Politics (Scran- 
ton, Pa: Chandler Publishing Co., 1970), 
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ers have caught several errors in the 
book, but it provides a comprehensive 
descriptive and evaluative background 
of the events and has an excellent index. 


Theoretical interest in campaigns 


For many years political scientists 
largely ignored the refinement of cam- 
paign theory. During the last five years 
an important breakthrough and resur- 
gence of theoretical interest in cam- 
paigns took place with the appearance 
of significant volumes by Kessel, Lamb 
and Smith, Leuthold, Scoble, Kingdon, 
and Nimmo."* 

Using the 1964 Goldwater campaign 
as a case in point, Kessel develops a 
theory of coalition building and strat- 
egy, portraying in detail how the free- 
dom of coalition is limited by its institu- 
tional setting. The author takes the 
reader behind the scenes of the Repub- 
lican National Committee and into party 
organization and into strategies. He 
draws intensively on public opinion poll 
data and attitudinal studies. Taking 
the same campaign, Lamb and Smith 
concentrate on the organization of the 
two contenders and develop a theoretical 
model of “comprehensive organization” 
used by Goldwater forces and the 
“incrementalism” of the Johnson forces. 
The former calls for a hierarchical 


19 John H Kessel, The Goldwater Coak- 
tion: Republican Strategies in 1964 (Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co, 1968); Karl 
A. Lamb and Paul A. Smith, Campaign 
Decision-Making: The Presidential Election of 
1964 (Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing 
Co, 1968); David Leuthold, Electioneering in 
a Democracy (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1968); Harry M Scoble, Ideology and 
Electoral Action: A Comparative Case Study 
of the National Committee for an Effective 
Congress (San Francisco, Calif: Chandler 
Publishing Co, 1967); John W. Kingdon, 
Candidates for Office: Beliefs and Strategies 
(New York. Random House, 1968); Dan 
Nimmo, The Political Persuaders: The Tech- 
niques of Modern Election Campaigns (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.. Prentice-Hall, 1970). 
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structure with a chain of command, with 
those at the top deciding major policy 
questions and ranking goals. The incre- 
mental approach, seen as more flexible 
and successful, permits decisions to be 
made in piecemeal fashion at many 
points in the formal structure of 
authority. 

Two additional works by Bernard 
Cosman and Robert J. Huckshorn on 
the Johnson-Goldwater contest make the 
1964 campaign one of the most thor- 
oughly researched in history.*° Though 
a one-sided contest, the Goldwater em- 
phasis on conservatism and Republican- 
ism and the party’s unusual Southern 
emphasis undoubtedly led to much re- 
appraisal, both by academics and parti- 
sans, of many axioms of presidential 
organizations and politics. Of special 
value to the reader is the Cosman- 
Huckshorn wide-ranging emphasis on 
the aftermath developments of the 1964 
contest, such as the Republican House 
of Representatives leadership contest in 
1965, the reorganization of the national 
committee, the struggle for unity and 
for funds to rebuild the party, and Re- 
publicans in the South. This approach 
avoids emphasis on the single event 
(campaign) and focuses on its long-run 
ramifications. This is frequently, but 
not invariably, the difference between 
the works of the scholars and of the 
news reporters; it may also be the dif- 
ference between the analytical and the 
descriptive approach. 

Party organizations are losing control 
and influence over candidates not only to 
the media, but also to interest groups 
and citizens committees who are playing 
an increasing role in nominations and 
campaigns. Aside from labor unions, 


20. Bernard Cosman and Robert J Hucks- 
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Campaign and Its Aftermath for the Party 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1970). 
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the activities of these nonparty cam- 
paign groups have not been systemati- 
cally studied. For this reason Harry 
Scoble’s account of the electoral strat- 
egies of the National Committee for an 
Effective Congress (NCEC), formed in 
1948, is a consequential contribution to 
the field of electoral politics. The book 
also contains some data on the electoral 
activities of organized labor and the 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
Scoble found that through 1964, NCEC 
gave direct support to 296 congressional 
candidates, 78 percent of whom were 
Democrats. Electoral success averaged 
73 percent with financial level support 
increasing over the years to $420 
thousand in 1964, He concludes that 
the organization “proved a satisfactor- 
ily efficient force for promoting peaceful 
change in American politics.” The vol- 
ume is also a useful addition to interest- 
group theory. Several additional case 
studies of this type would greatly aug- 
ment our knowledge and theory of the 
tie-in between private groups and nomi- 
nations and elections. 

While Scoble looks at campaigns from 
the point of a nonparty group, Kingdon 
looks at campaign strategies through the 
eyes of a politician seeking office. The 
book is about campaigners, not cam- 
paigning. It goes into the significance 
of a politician’s image of his constitu- 
ents, his beliefs about the voters, where 
he goes for information, and finally, his 
views on coalition building. The ma- 
terial is based upon personal interviews 
with a probability sample of successful 
and unsuccessful candidates in 1964 for 
a wide range of offices from the lower 
house of the state legislature to U.S. 
senator and governor—sixty-six individ- 
uals in all. Tlustrations of his findings 
were that winners tended to believe 
voters cast their ballots more on issues 
and less on’ sind party voting than do 
losers, ap” -ongressional candidates be- 
lieve tt .c voters and media pay more 
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attention to their pronouncements than 
do state legislative candidates. This 
volume makes a place for itself amidst 
the work being done in psychological 
perception and rationality factors as im- 
portant variables in politics, It is 
among the first to look at cognitive proc- 
esses of elected officials and to attempt 
to link the electorate with the policy- 
making activities of the elected. 

Leuthold’s book uses the framework 
of resources to analyze campaigns: He 
sees Campaigns as a process “of ac- 
quiring and using the political resources 
that can secure votes. The resources 
that a candidate is able to acquire and 
the uses that he makes of them will 
significantly determine the success of his 
campaign, and thus the competitiveness 
of the election.” One must, therefore, 
carefully inventory and evaluate his 
resources—money, party support, media, 
manpower and enthusiasm, group sup- 
port, personal experience and qualities 
of both himself and his opponent, and 
issues. In his study of ten congressional 
races in the San Francisco Bay area, 
Leuthold notes that competitive candi- 
dates presented more information than 
noncompetitive candidates. 

Nimmo focuses on the tasks of cam- 
paign management and the tactics of 
mass persuasion and their effects on 
voting behavior. The results of public 
opinion research are comprehensively 
treated, and the author’s linkage of data 
to theory makes the work valuable for 
college students. He sees the manipu- 
lative techniques of perceptual persua- 
sion as having the most effect on the 
voter with low political involvement, 
interest, and commitment. Modern 
campaign technologies are also seen as 
creating serious problems for the future 
of our democracy. 


Losers studied 


Few political scientists have been con- 
cerned with losers—especially congres- 
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sional rejects. Yet rarely are more than 
15 percent of the challengers of con- 
gressional incumbents successful. The 
Huckshorn-Spencer volume is therefore 
unique in its study of 238 losers, 43 
“new winners,’ and 183 re-elected in- 
cumbents to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives.’ The study goes far beyond 
the techniques and management of cam- 
paigns and ranges into the social charac- 
teristics and nomination strategies of the 
losers. One is impressed with the great 
advantages possessed by incumbents and 
the many factors beyond the control of 
the challengers. This work deserves to 
be read by congressional aspirants and 
by scholars seeking to understand a con- 
gressional politics sandwiched in be- 
tween state and national level elections. 

Walt Anderson’s work represents the 
use of fourteen case studies of political 
campaigns to illustrate strategies and 
themes over a one-hundred-year pe- 
riod. He starts with the Lincoln- 
Douglas campaign of 1858, then turns 
to two Reconstruction-white-supremacy 
races, then to the Maddox-Calloway 
and Stokes-Taft contests in the 1960s. 
This permits the author to show how 
over time the status of Negroes was used 
in campaigns. His other cases deal with 
the two themes of (1) radicalism and 
reaction and (2) issue control and selec- 
tion by the mass media, Anderson has 
a wealth of illustrations showing the in- 
fluences of election laws on the style of 
campaigns, the use of ethnic back- 
ground, and the changing role of urban 
political party apparatus in campaigns. 

Polsby and Wildavsky and Ogden and 
Peterson brought out new editions of 


21. Robert J. Huckshorn and Robert C. 
Spencer, The Politics of Defeat: Campaigning 
for Congress (Amherst, Mass.: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1971). 

22. Walt Anderson, Campaigns: Cases in 
Politica} Conflicts (Pacific Palisades, Calif.: 
Gcodyear Publishing Co., 1970). Reviewers 
fault this work for serious errors and omis- 
sions and for its lack of depth 


their general works (available in paper- 
back) on the nomination and election of 
the president.” Both are designed for 
college classes and the general reader, 
The value of both books is that they 
provide the reader with an integrated 
view of the complicated process from 
pre-presidential primary background 
through the conventions and on to 
the campaign strategies. The Polsby- 
Wildavsky volume is longer than the 
Ogden-Peterson and contains an inter- 
esting chapter on party reform. 

The 1960s and House of Representa- 
tive’s approval of a direct election 
amendment brought renewed interest in 
the electoral college system. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Commission on 
Electoral College Reform published its 
analysis, Electing the President (1967), 
approving direct election of the presi- 
dent. Neal R. Peirce came to the same 
conclusion after an extensive appraisal 
of alternatives and a discussion of prob- 
lems in specific elections of the past.” 

The works of Sayre and Harris, and 
Alexander M. Bickel,?® while shorter 


23. Nelson W. Polsby and Aaron B 
Wildavsky, Presidential Elections: Strategies of 
American Electoral Politics (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1968 and 1971); and 
Daniel M. Ogden, Jr, and Arthur L. Peterson, 
Electing the President, 1968 (San Francisco 
Chandler Publishing Co, 1968). 

24. Neal R. Peirce, The People’s President: 
The Electoral College in American History and 
the Direct-Vote Alternative (New “York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1968). This is now the 
more or less standard work on the electoral 
college. 

25. Wallace S. Sayre and Judith H. Harris, 
Voting for President: The Electoral College 
and the American Political System (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1970). This 
book is the seventh in a long series of scholarly 
analyses of research on presidential selection 
Alexander M. Bickel, The Convention System 
and The Party System, both (New York: 
Harper Colophon Books, 1968) and Reform 
and Continuity: The Electoral College; The 
Convention System; and The Party System, 
all (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1971). 
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than Peirce’s, review the advantages and 
disadvantages of each plan. Sayre and 
Harris admittedly have a bias for a 
political system which favors a strong 
president, a two-party system, and con- 
servation of the broad pattern of the 
present system. They note that the 
direct vote would have the greatest con- 
sequences for the party system and that 
the proportional and district plans 
would provide a somewhat different base 
for the president. All proposed reforms 
would probably work to the greater ad- 
vantage of minor parties than does the 
existing state general-ticket system. 
The authors favor retention of the pres- 
ent system. Bickel’s proposals favor 
incrementalism rather than radical 
reform. 

Slander and defamation are campaign 
techniques of long standing, and some 
observers hopefully see cleaner cam- 
paigns today. For many years Profes- 
sor Frank H. Jonas has been investi- 
gating political dynamiting, which has 
been defined as the “destruction of po- 
litical careers by sudden strategically- 
timed publication of carefully re- 
searched, damaging, difficult-to-answer 
charges based upon selected excerpts 
from the truth.” He has published a 
treatise on the subject drawing from 
five campaigns including the Nixon- 
Brown and Goldwater-Green (1668) 
contests.” The work is embellished 
with reprints of slanderous literature 
and concludes with a short but thouzht- 
ful chapter on politics and morality. 


MONEY IN POLITICS 


The subject of campaign and political 
finance has not attracted as much atten- 
tion among American political scientists 


26 Frank H. Jonas, Poltical Dynamiting 
(Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 
1970). Jonas is assisted by contributions from 
political scientists Totten J. Anderson, Bruce 
R Felknor, R. John Eyre, and Thomas Payne 
A comprehensive bibliography is included. 
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as in other democracies. One of the 
frustrating aspects of the subject is that 
money is but one of the many variables, 
and it is difficult to assess objectively 
where and how to fit it into a body of 
theory. Lack of reliable information 
and the strong normative overtones have 
also discouraged political scientists from 
involvement in the subject. The Citi- 
zens’ Research Foundation of Princeton, 
New Jersey, almost alone has subsidized 
upwards of a score of monographs that 
have provided a considerable body of 
information on state and national 
financing and have served as experi- 
ments in providing and regulating cam- 
paign finance. A great many of the 
publications have been either prepared 
or coauthored by its Director, Herbert 
E. Alexander. Recently he has pub- 
lished monographs on financing guber- 
natorial campaigns in New Jersey and 
a large volume on 1968 finance.” An- 
other volume written by McKeough 
sheds much light on the pattern of 
groups’ giving to congressional candi- 
dates in 1964.78 A striking finding was 
that scarcely one-third of the financial 
support for Democratic candidates came 
from the regular party committees with 
labor groups alone contributing 50 per- 
cent. In contrast, Republican commit- 


27. Herbert E. Alexander and Kevin L 
McKeough, Financing Campaigns for Gover- 
nor: New Jersey, 1965 (1969), Another state 
study also published by the Foundation is that 
by Elston Roady and Carl D Murray, Repub- 
lican Campaign Financing in Florida, 1963- 
1967 (1969). Also by Alexander is Financing 
the 1968 Elections (Lexington, Mass.: D. C 
Heath and Company, 1971). In 1971 the 
Citizens’ Research Foundation published four 
separate listings of political contributions and 
contributions in 1968 and 1969 Alexander 
Heard edited number thirteen in the Studies in 
Money in Politics, which the Foundation pub- 
lished under the title Bipartisan Political Fund 
Raising: Two Experiments in 1964 (1967). 

28. Kevin L McKeough, Financing Cam- 
paigns for Congress: Contribution Patterns of 
Nation-Level Party and Non-Party Commit- 
tees, 1964 (1970). 
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tees supplied about 75 percent of the 
funds for their candidates. 

In 1968, two studies published within 
the same cover explored the hitherto 
unfamiliar matter of financing national 
conventions.» As campaign expendi- 
tures have risen proportionately more 
rapidly than population and prices, so 
have the costs of staging conventions. 
Republican figures rose from $150,000 
in 1940 to $665,000 in 1964; Demo- 
cratic costs, respectively, were $94,000 
and $2,100,000! In 1964 more than 
90 percent of the delegates paid all their 
own expenses connected with being a 
delegate—the mean expense was $455 
for a Democrat and $647 for a Repub- 
lican. The report concludes: “Money 
is a determinant of who can participate 
in this phase of the presidential nomi- 
nating process.” ‘These analyses pro- 
vide considerable additional information 
on the characteristics of delegates, how 
to conduct a campaign for a delegate 
position, and the inner workings of the 
convention. 

A number of books on political finance 
are mainly descriptive and do not at- 
tempt to set their data in a conceptual 
framework, although most deal in one 
way or another with the implications of 
campaign finance on the system. Using 
Wisconsin as a background, David 
Adamany has made a contribution to 
theory in this aspect of politics.*° He 


29. John F. Bibby and Herbert E Alex- 
ander Tke Politics of National Convention 
Arrangements (75 pp) and Kevin L Mce- 
Keough and John F. Bibby, The Costs of 
Political Partictpation: A Study of National 
Convention Delegates (28 pp.), published as 
no 14 in the series by the Citizens’ Research 
Founcation 

30 David Adamany, Financing Politics: 
Recen! Wisconsin Elections (Madison, Wisc.: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1969) Another 
volume on Wisconsin is that by H Gaylon 
Greenhill, Labor Money in Wisconsin Politics, 
1964 (Princeton, N J.: Citizens’ Research 
Foundation, 1967). See also Edwin Epstein, 
Corporations, Contributions and Political Cam- 


shows that finance is properly under- 
stood only in the context of the political 
system as a whole. For example, fund 
sources force both parties to define their 
programs more sharply along ideological 
lines. He presents one of the most per- 
suasive cases for direct government sub- 
sidies to parties and candidates at both 
national and state levels. 


SUFFRAGE AND VOTING BEHAVIOR 


Although there is extensive literature 
on voting behavior and campaign tech- 
niques, the significance and theory of 
elections as such have been neglected. 
At the same time there has been a grow- 
ing cynicism about elections and the effi- 
cacy of the ballot. Gerald M. Pomper’s 
Elections in America, therefore, comes 
at a time when most needed.*t The 
work is wide-ranging, covering voting, 
varieties of electoral change, money and 
votes, Negro suffrage, and elections as a 
link between governors and governed. 
Two chapters are devoted to party plat- 
forms which, despite widespread disil- 
lusionment about them, are seen as “a 
meaningful guide to party action, not 
because of their binding quality, but be- 
cause they contain commitments and 
appeals of the parties, and thereby per- 
mit indirect voter influences” (p. 203). 
The book is a solid challenge to assump- 
tions about the irrelevance of electoral 
politics. Elections, he argues, do per- 
mit citizens to influence—though not 
control—government; they “still remain 
the primary way of achieving popular 
goals.” The book concludes with a sec- 
tion on the conditions and election 
structure appropriate to making elec- 
tions significant. 

Although no massive works such as 


paigns (Berkeley, Calif: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1968). 

31. Gerald M. Pomper, Elections in Amer- 
ica: Control and Influence in Democratic 
Politics (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, 
1968). 
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The American Voter appeared during 
the last five years, extensive periodical 
literature on the demographic charac- 
teristics continues to supplement, refine, 
and, in most cases, reinforce earlier 
findings. Several works update data 
and theory.** Although it does not in- 
clude the 1968 election, William H. 
Flanigan’s work is one of the most 
complete analyses, replete with correla- 
tions, of the diverse social characteristics 
of voters and public attitudes and ideol- 
ogies. (An updated 1972 edition is 
forthcoming.) He relies heavily on the 
data of the Michigan Survey Research 
Center and has a number of original 
tables unavailable elsewhere. It is par- 
ticularly useful in college classes, 
but readily understandable by the lay 
reader. Jerry W. Friedheim’s volume 
is directed more to the lay reader and 
makes much use of data from the U.S. 
Census Bureau and the commercial 
polls. Generally, the findings of the two 
books tend to reinforce each other’s ob- 
servations and the earlier studies of 
voting demography. Much less con- 
cerned with voting as such and more 
with general political behavior and out- 
look is Bowen’s Political Behavior of 
the American Public. His work grows 
out of teaching a college course in the 
subject and is a solid analysis of socio- 
logical, cultural, and structural-legal in- 
fluences on behavior. His treatment has 
a strong theoretical underpinning. 


32. Hugh A. Bone and Austin Ranney in 
their fourth edition of Politics and Voters 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1971) 
include data on voting in 1968. See also Wil- 
liam H. Flanigan, Political Behavior of the 
American Electorate (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1968); Don R. Bowen, Political Behav- 
tor of the American Public (Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1968); 
Jerry W. Friedbeim, Where are the Voters? 
(Washington, D.C.: Washington-National 
Press, 1968); James Alden Barber, Jr., Social 
Mobility and Voting Behavior (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1970). 
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James Alden EBarber’s Social Mobility 
and Voting Behavior is somewhat mis- 
titled, as its primary thrust is toward 
the effect of social mobility upon the 
political system and quite secondarily on 
voting behavior per se. It is a high- 
quality work containing many tables 
and analyzes the connection between 
mobility and political prejudices and 
attitudes, party affiliations, political 
interest, and involvement. Contrary to 
so-called conventional wisdom, the au- 
thor finds that the mobile are no more 
likely to be political extremists than 
the nonmobile. Rather, they lend a 
moderating, flexible influence to the 
electoral process and dilute the class 
content of politics. 

In an analysis of black voting behav- 
ior in Tuskegee and Durham, Keech 
finds the ballot more potent in “achiev- 
ing legal justice than social justice.” ** 
Although he minimizes the power of the 
black vote, he does find it important in 
the election of city officials, in the out- 
come on bond issues, and in the ces- 
sation of police brutality. Since the 
publication of the work four years ago, 
much new emphasis has been placed on 
Negro voting in the South which may, 
after analysis, show it to be more im- 
portant than was found in this study of 
two communities. 

In 1964 Senator Barry Goldwater and 
many of his supporters sharply criti- 
cized the fact that Johnson’s victory 
was projected as early as 4:00 P.M. on 
the Pacific Coast. Presumably this led 
late voters to stay at home inasmuch 
as their vote could not affect the out- 
come. Congress investigated the mat- 
ter, and some television officials recom- 
mended a uniform closing for all polls 
so as to avoid such problems in the 
future. Kurt and Gladys Lang inter- 
viewed a considerable number of late 

33, William R Keech, The Impact of Negro 


Voting: The Role of the Vote in the Quest for 
Equality (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1968). 
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voters to determine the effects of 
“announcing” the victory before the 
polls were closed.** ‘They found the 
effect of returns on voters quite mini- 
mal. At the same time their study re- 
veals a number of characteristics and 
perceptions of later voters, and the vol- 
ume is a contribution as a thorough 
exploration of the large number of 
ancillary voting issues. 


POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 


The political revolutions of the 
eighteenth century began to focus at- 
tention on what we have only recently 
termed political socialization. But it 
was not until the nineteen fifties that 
the term came into widespread use and 
systematic study. 

Literature in this field continues to 
grow with contributions from educa- 
tional and social psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and political scientists. Several 
universities now define political sociali- 
zation as a Ph.D. field. Work focuses 
on the nature of the socializer who 
transmits the political messages, the way 
in which the person—usually the child 
or youth—relates the messages to his 
own experiences, and the relationship 
between learning and behavior as a 
combination of concerns. Illustrative 
of the last-mentioned is the large num- 
ber of periodical articles by many of the 
best-known researchers in the field 
brought together by Norman Adler and 
Charles Harrington under the title The 
Learning of Political Behavior. David 
Easton and Jack Dennis have produced 
a comprehensive work from data gath- 


34. Kurt Lang and Gladys Engel Lang, 
Voting and Nonvoting: Implications of Broad- 
casting Returns before Polls are Closed 
(Waltham, Mass.: Blaisdell Publishing Co., 
1968). 

35. Norman Adler and Charles Harrington, 
eds, The Learning of Political Behavior 
(Glenview, ID.: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1970). The book contains a comprehensive 
bibliography. 
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ered on the attitudes, ideas, and feelings 
of twelve thousand American school 
children.*® Besides the great volume of 
empirical data, the book is especially 
valuable for its placement of the infor- 
mation into a theoretical construct and 
its attempt to develop a theory of po- 
litical socialization. The authors are 
concerned with such problems as how 
the socialization process produces sup- 
port for the system and authority on 
the one hand, and for change on the 
other. Another less comprehensive but 
useful work on preadult experience on 
political perceptions of issues, candi- 
dates, and parties, and on the acquisi- 
tion of information on public affairs is 
that by Hess and Torney.®" 

The lay reader and undergraduate 
will probably find the paperback by 
Dawson and Prewitt the easiest to read 
and the most rewarding beginning book 
on the subject.™® This is not to say that 
it is without theoretical and conceptual 
merit—it is worthy in this area. The 
major contribution is its attempt to syn- 
thesize the findings of a great many 
studies in flowing prose, and the reader 
has to wade through a few tables only. 
Over half of the book considers the 
agents that perform political socializa- 
tion by developing and transmitting po- 
litical knowledge and values—the fam- 

36. David Easton and Jack Dennis, Children 
in the Polstical System: Origins of Political 
Legitimacy (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1969). 

37. Robert D. Hess and Judith V. Torney, 
The Development of Political Attitudes in 
Children (Chicago Aldine Publishing Co., 
1967). » 

z Richard E. Dawson and Kenneth 
Prewitt, Political Socialization (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1969). Two works focusing 
on particular geographic areas are those of 
Richard M. Merelman, Political Socialization 
and Educational Climates: A Study of Two 
School Districts (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1971); and Herbert Hirsch, 
Poverty and Politicization: Political Socialisa- 


tion in an American Sub-Culture (Riverside, 
N.J.: The Free Press, 1971). 
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ily, out-groups, schools, social groups, 
and communications media. (This re- 
viewer notes the virtual absence of treat- 
ment of government and locale as influ- 
ences and the insufficient treatment of 
political parties and churches. What, 
for example, are the effects on young 
citizens of contact with police, the Selec- 
tive Service system, and the courts, and 
of being reared in the ghetto?) One 
conclusion stands out: the generally 
conservative bias of the socialization 
process. Changes in values are more 
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likely “to be incremental rather than 
galloping.” (Is this perhaps a reason 
for the impatience of many of the young 
with the “establishment?”) 

Generally, the works on political so- - 
cialization employ a building-block ap- 
proach and note the importance of ac- 
cumulative experience. Much remains 
to be learned about the socialization 
process of such groups as the very poor, 
blacks, Chicanos, and other minorities. 
These have been much less studied than 
white, middle-class America. 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1971 


MEMBERSHIP YEARLY OPERATIONS 

MEMBERSHIP AS OF DECEMBER 31 INCOME AND EXPENDITURES* 
% Increase Year Income Expenditures Surplus 
Fear Number Over 1960 1961 $ 142313 $ 135,116 $ 7,197 
1961 14,145 45 1962 157,762 149,827 7,935 
1962 14,736 8.9 1963 178,869 168,754 10,115 
1963 15,890 17.4 1964 197,140 178,511 18,629 
1964 18,191 344 1965 233,762 194,880 38,882 
1965 20,071 48.3 1966 248,816 211,207 37,609 
1966 21,043 55.4 1967 299,621 256,923 42,698 
1967 23,440 73.1 1968 280,584 251,844 28,740 
1968 25,158 86.6 1969 326,039] 274,528 51,511 
1969 24,597 817 1970 333,679 285,659 48,020 
1970 24,544 813 1971 310,328 331,012 (20,684) 
1971 23,413 729 ——— et —— 
$2,708,913 $2,438,261 $270,652 

FINANCES 


* Does not include gain or loss on sales 
of securities, but does include income from 
securities. 


Our bank balance at the end of 1971 
was $23,983.37. 


SIZE OF SECURITIES PORTFOLIO 


MARKET VALUE AS OF DECEMBER 31 


1961 . . . . $363,226 
1962 . <. a a.. 376,509 
1963 .. . . 415,091 
1964 ,.. 442,284 
1965 . , 491,817 
1966 a . , 462,675 
1967 481,123 
1968 566,681 
1969 539,083 
1970 616,429 
1971. 612,046 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31 
REVENUE 
1971 1970 
Dues and Subscriptions 
r Membership Dues... «we eee, eee te . $152,015.81 $167.081.14 
Subscriptions: s 2.5%. eaae bactend «vets. dete 84,086.64 83,205.84 
Sales of Publications. . ee eee ee ee ee eee 20,088.71 26,815.73 
Advertising and Royalties.. 2. 2.2... sa cece seo s creea 16,000.71 18,319.81 
Interest and Dividends ....... ...c0e sucii ce veg arran: 27,863.30 28,844.28 
Miscellaneous; cicis cre 2a oe we Be aede ee E eedu 3,449.44 4,333.62 
TOTAL NORMAL REVENUE......0 22... ccc eeee cee coro $303,504.61 $328,600.42 
EXPENSE 
Membership—Records. ......... 22. c cece en cece ween e ae rororo $ 26,371.59 $ 26,441.84 
Promotor 4. 1oss weve emeen, yongotdeset od 61,303.11 57,973.89 
ÅNNAIS—-Production Costs. ......  suesases © sasessessese 112,381.91 114,075.57 
Sales Costs.. seess sos worre aoa e se sereno 11,817.01 10,436.52 
Accounting and Finance.. ...... 6,524.74 6,621.86 
General and Administrative... ... . 20 cece cee eee eens 40,554.05 25,638 36 
Annual Mectiig=.< a ..x2s- Maven. Sieou an @ ones 16,824.41 15,303.57 
Adye ce snl ieiddes «ke Ebo baena 4 3,914.30 3,465.35 
Payroll Taxes 6,280.67 5,739.62 
Adult Education Program..... f Ge hatte e wheats 7,760.00 5,500.00 
Depreciation—Building and Office Equipment 577.52 370.31 
TOTAL NORMAL EXPENSE. ....... ooa aaa e ouran $294,309.31 $271.566.89 
NORMAL OPERATING INCOME nasas nauena ...$ 9,195.30 $ 57,033.53 
OTHER REVENUE AND EXPENSE 
Monosraphs Costan erorii taenn Na GR ae iaei $ 36,029.66 $ 14,462.72 
Monographs Revenue .......- soroa soser ete ee eee eo 3,237.54 5,078 44 
Net Monograph Costas. socre. ecceeeee ara Sa wt ieee . ($32,792.12) ($ 9,384.28) 
Index Revenue.... . $ 3,586.14 —0— 
Index Expense*.... 1,251.48 —0— 
Net Indeg Income.: as ad aad a ee an ANG $ 2,334.66 $ —0— 
Gain (Loss) on Sale of Investments. $ 4,280.12 ($10,384.34) 
Net Other Loss.... 2.22.00. . ($26,177 34) ($19,768.62) 
NET INCOME (LOSS) TO SURPLUS. . .. .... ($16,982.04) $ 37,264.91 





* Printing and other major costs of the five-year index will appear as 1972 disbursements. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Nouwses oF Votumes or The Annals PRINTED 


(6 PER YEAR) 


NuMBER OF Votumes oF The Annals SOLD 


(IN ADDITION TO MEMBERSHIPS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS) 


LOO iranere Gaawen 96,956 1961 . .... . . 11,132 
1962... ... .. ..101,168 1962... . 14,496 
10 ae o e 106,394 1963 cieeeenes. pata 12,438 
1964. ....... . . . .115,416 1964. . 15,247 
1965. crisan .. 119,681 1965 ... .. 12,492 
1966. . 133,056 1966. .. . 18,063 
FOGTY. a aore 4 134,788 1967... . .. 19,061 
LOGS inni a wara naei 147,631 1968.. . 13,072 
LOOM E E 154,153 1969. sdieri 6. oni a 15,610 
1910 ri fi E ieee 145,456 1910: sso pneri anyi 14,143 
DOT tae E cine 139,450 i RTE 10,046 
MONOGRAPHS PUBLISHED 
- Number Number Number 
Date Subject Printed Sold Distributed 
1962 Behavioralism 14,695 5,186 9,421 
1963 Mathematics 30,725 2,528 27,972 
1963 Public Service 17,230 1,140 16,090 
1964 Leisure 37,488 3,644 33,299 
1965 Functiona_ism 43,946 2,630 41,392 
1966 Political Science 21,000 5,572 14,948 
1967 Urban Society 22,578 1,505 19,820 
1968 Public Administration 25,311 2,172 23,139 
1969 Design for Sociology 16,191 3,037 13,102 
1970 International Relations 
Research 10,055 643 6,189 
1971 Technology 12,167 224 2,995 
1971 International Studies 7,609 59 3,392 
During 1971, the six volumes of THE July America's Most Challenging Objec- 


ANNALS dealt with the following subjects. 


January Soctal Information for Developing 
Countries, edited by Itzhak Galnoor, 
Professor of Political Science, School 
of Economics and Social Sciences, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, Israel. 

Soctal Science and the Federal Govern- 
ment, edited by Gene M. Lyons, 
Chairman, Department of Govern- 
ment, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 

Students Protest, edited by Philip G. 
Altbach, Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Educational Policy 
Studies, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, and 
by Robert S. Laufer, Visiting Lec- 
turer, University of Wisconsin, As- 
sistant Professor, Department of 
Sociology, State University of New 
York, Albany. 


Marzh 


May 


tives, edited by Richard D. Lambert, 
President, The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Chair- 
man, Department of South Asia 
Regional Studies, Professor of Soci- 
ology, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
September Seren Polarising Issues in America 
Today, edited by Melvin K. White- 
leather, Radio Commentator, The 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Lecturer, School of 
Communications, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
November Propaganda tn International A ffasrs, 
edited by L. John Martin, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 


The following special supplementary 
article was published in the January 
1971 issue: “Economic Growth and Fluc 
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tuation,” by Elmer C. Bratt, Professor 
‘Emeritus of Economics and Director 
Emeritus ‘of the Business-Economics 
Center, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. `i 
|- Monograph 11, Harmonizing Tech- 
nological Developments and Soctal Policy 
in America, edited by James C. Charles- 
worth, was published in January, and 
Monograph 12, International Studtes: 
Present Status and Future Prospects, 
edited by Fred W. Riggs, was published 
in October. 

The publication program for 1972 in- 
cludes the following volumes: 


The Natson's Heath: Some Issues, 
edited by Sylvester E. Berki, De- 
partment of Medical Care Organiza- 
tion, School of Public Health, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
by Alan W. Heston, Department of 

Economics, University of Pennsyl- 

vania, Philadelphia. 

The Government as Regulator, edited 

by Marver H. Bernstein, Professor 

of Politics and Public Affairs, Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and 

International Affairs, Princeton Uni- 

versity, Princeton, New Jersey. 

America and the Middle East, edited 

by Parker T. Hart, President, The 

Middle East Institute, Washington, 

D.C. 

China in the World Today, edited by 

Richard D. Lambert, President of 

this Academy. 

September The  Afulinattonal Corporation, 
edited by David H. Blake, As- 
sociate Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration and Political Science, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

November American Higher Education: Pros- 

pecs and Choices, edited by Marvin 

Bressler, Chairman, Department of 

Sociology, Princeton University, 

Princeton, New Jersey. 


January 


March 


The rotating summaries of social sci- 
ence disciplines, established in 1961, are 
being continued, as are the monographs. 

During 1971, the Book Department of 
THe ANNALS published 511 reviews. 
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More than three-fourths of these reviews, 
470, were written by professors, 4 by 
college or university presidents, 24 by 
members of private and university- 
sponsored organizations, 13 by govern- 
ment and United Nations officials, active 
or retired. Most reviewers were. resi- 
dents of the United States, but some 
were residents of Great Britain, The 
Netherlands, Australia, New Zealand, 
Africa, India, Canada, and Mexico. 
Fourteen hundred and nine books were 
listed in the Other Books segen. 

Two hundred and sixty-eight requests 
were granted to reprint material from 
THE ANNALS. One hundred and fifty- 
two of these went to professors and other 
authors for use in books under prepara- 
tion, and twenty-one went to journals. 
Fifty-one requests were granted for 
classroom and adult education programs. 
Forty-four requests came from various 
departments of the government. 


MEETINGS 


The seventy-fifth annual meeting, 
which was held in April 1971, had as its 
subject America’s Most Challenging Ob- 
jeclives, and continued the tradition of 
our gatherings with respect to the di- 
versity of organizations represented by 
delegates, the size of the audiences, and 
the interest displayed. Thirty-one em- 
bassies sent official delegations, as did 17 
United Nations missions and 16 states, 
cities, and agencies of the federal govern- 
ment. Delegates were also sent by 153 
American and foreign universities and 
colleges, and 130 international, civic, 
scientific, and commercial organizations. 
Nearly 900 persons attended one or more 
of the sessions. ‘The average attendance 
for a session was 600. 

The theme of.the seventy-sixth annual 
meeting, held April 14 and 15, 1972 at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
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delphia, was China in the World Today. THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
This volume of THE ANNALS contains the 


papers presented at that meeting. Stephen B. Sweeney 


Norman D. Palmer 
Howard C. Petersen 


OFFICERS AND STAFF Walter M. Phillips 
Paul R. An 
Walter eee Karl R. a 


and Richard D. Lambert were elected to 
succeed themselves on the Eoard of Di- 
rectors, and R. Jean Brownlee was newly 


Elmer B. Staats 
Marvin E. Wolfgang 


lected Lee Benson 
elected. i 
All the officers were re-elected, and ie eee peta) Ji 
the Edi : Edi Richard D. Lambert 

e ditor and Assistant tor were R. Jean Brownlee 
reappointed. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Respectfully submitted, 1 June 1972 


Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Wurm J. Barnps. India, Pakistan, and 
the Great Powers. Pp. xiv, 388. (Pub- 
lished for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions) New York: Praeger, 1972. $12.50. 


This excellent volume is a useful and 
intelligent guide to the conflicts which 
plague South Asia, to American interests 
in the region and, necessarily, to America’s 
historical role in such conflicts. If one 
were able to place a single book in the 
hands of those responsible for making or 
influencing U.S. policy towards India and 
Pakistan, this would be it. Thorough, well 
informed, and balanced, Barnds’ study 
could not have been more timely. One 
only wishes for an inexpensive paperback 
edition. ' 

The major portion of this work relates 
the origins and history of Indo-Pakistan 
enmity and the gradual entrance of the 
Soviet Union, China, and the United States 
as participants in this dispute. As history, 
there is little new or original in Barnds’ 
account, but he does have an eye for the 
relevant and vital. Of particular impor- 
tance is his discussion of the way in which 
the two regional powers and the United 
States differed in their interpretation of 
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security issues. Pakistan, of course, never 
regarded the Soviet threat—or, later, the 
Chinese threat—as serious, but the United 
States did. Rather, the Pakistan military 
wanted arms to deal with India, and it was 
only through U.S. aid that Pakistan was 
able to pose a serious military challenge to 
India. This had a twofold result: it en- 
abled the Pakistanis to believe that they 
could engage in successful military moves 
against the Indians and it crippled the 
American position in India, for the Indians 
quite rightly saw American arms in Pakistan 
as not only symbolic but as a material and 
political gesture of support to Pakistan. 
The puffing-up of the Pakistan military led 
to their adventure in Kashmir in 1965, and 
continued United States support ot Pakistan 
ultimately led to a deep Soviet commitment 
to the Indian government. 

The bright spot in American policy in 
South Asia, according to Barnds, was the 
economic assistance it rendered to both na- 
tions over a long period of time. In the 
past few years a substantial breakthrough 
in agricultural production has revived hopes 
of an economically viable region, and 
Barnds urges continued American economic 
assistance to both India and Pakistan. 
Writing during the height of the Bangla- 
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desh secession movement, he also urged 
renewal of sales of arms and military equip- 
ment to India—and their suspension to 
Pakistan. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in 
India, Pakistan, and the Great Powers are 
those dealing with U.S. interests in the 
region. An “interest” is a slippery term, 
and Barnds treads carefully, decrying the 
exaggeration of a McNamara—who de- 
clared that South Asia is a “vital” interest: 
one literally essential to our existence—or 
the flippancy of those who claim there is 
no U.S. interest in the region worth pro- 
tecting. Aside from the usual military, 
economic, and strategic cum geopolitical 
“interests,” Barnds notes a few which tend 
to get lost in our tough-minded govern- 
mental bureaucracies: the interest in seeing 
the nations of South Asia develop along 
reasonably free and democratic lines, and 
the moral and humanitarian interests the 
United States has in the political, economic, 
and social progress of India and Pakistan— 
and, we must now add, Bangladesh. His 
summary of U.S. policy in the region is, 
on the whole, quite reasonable: our military 
aid program to Pakistan was, on balance, a 
failure, but the total U.S. policy in South 
Asia—political and economic, as well as 
military—was neither a total success nor 
a total failure. An unexciting but accurate 
judgment. 

As noted above, this book comes at an 
opportune time, when great changes in 
South Asia provide a unique opening for 
substantial changes in an often misinformed 
and misguided U.S. policy towards the re- 
gion. A careful reading of this book would 
at least be a small step towards rectifica- 
tion of these historical errors. 

STEPHEN P. COBEN 

Department of Political Science 

University of Ulinois 

Urbana 


Frank Bracxapy et al. The Arms Trade 
with the Third World. Pp. 910. Stock- 
holm: Almquist and Wicksell, 1971. 
(Also published by Humanities Press, 
New York) No price. 

SIPRI as the Swedish Peace Institute 
is called, by the end of this year, will have 
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published about thirteen books on war, dis- 
armament, and peace. Financially sup- 
ported by the Swedish government, but 
with a board and research staff composed 
of nationals of several countries, including 
Americans, it is the most important agency 
in the world trying to lay a foundation for 
the outlawry of war. The Arms Trade 
study is a scholarly and exhaustive analysis 
of the most threatening phenomenon in in- 
ternational relations which faces the world 
today. 

This is an encyclopedic volume, carefully 
researched and ably edited—but because 
of its wealth of statistical tables and charts 
almost impossible to epitomize. Most re- 
sponsible American citizens are probably 
aware of the lessening of tensions which 
developed during the Cold War—-the cul- 
tivated and perilous hostility between the 
“Communist nations’ and the “Free 
World.” Majority opinion is probably also 
favorable to complete withdrawal of our 
military forces in Vietnam. But the 
tangled web of relationships between the 
“developed” and the “‘developing”——or un- 
derdeveloped or Third World—nations is 
still too confused and full of contradictions 
for us to grasp. All responsible citizens 
should read this report by SIPRI. But 
since this is too much to expect, dedicated 
statesmen and journalists should make the 
facts and their implications available. 

The SIPRI report covers all aspects of 
the Arms Sales from 1950 to 1970, exclud- 
ing transfers of small arms and related 
services not easily detected in the official 
statistics, and also trade within NATO 
and within the Warsaw Pact. The study 
covered 4,000 transactions, mostly involv- 
ing movements of major weapons-planes, 
tanks, ships, and missiles—to each of the 
ninety-one Third World countries. These 
were mostly in Africa, Asia, the Middle 
East, and Latin America. Seventy percent 
of all major weapon supplies have gone to 
the Middle East and Asia. Startling in- 
creases were noted in 1955-1956 and in 
1967. One prominent tension area, the 
Indian sub-continent, showed high increases 
in 1958 and after 1966. 

The SIPRI researchers included Greece 
and Turkey among the recipients, noting 
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that some authorities would call them ‘“de- 
veloped” countries. Several of the recipi- 
ent countries, especially Israel and India, 
began to develop self-sufficiency in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. The kinds of aid 
given, sold, or leased and the effects of this 
trade we shall touch upon in a moment. 

The main suppliers were the United 
States and the Soviet Union, accounting 
for two-thirds of all deliveries. The United 
States was in the lead until the late 1960s, 
when the Soviet Union forged ahead—but 
if our very mixed-up shipments to Indo- 
China are included, we were always first. 
Britain and France accounted for 20 per- 
cent of the shipments, with the rest taken 
care of by about fifteen countries, with 
Canada, Italy, West Germany having the 
major shares. 

The factors influencing the supply of 
weapons as well as services, parts, technical 
assistance, and so forth, according to the 
SIPRI study, were the following: 

1 Hegemonic: This means a relation- 
ship where some countries are dominant 
and others are dependent. Arms supplies 
can be used to help a particular group to 
obtain or retain power—as the United 
States has aczed in China (until 1972), in 
Vietnam, in Greece, and in Latin America; 
also, as the Soviet Union has acted in “so- 
cialist” countries, and, more recently, in 
ideologically independent areas. 

2. Industrial: This is a pattern of supply 
based on the need to maintain an advanced 
domestic defense industry. It is related to 
the old pattern of “dumping” in interna- 
tional trade. 

3. Restrictive: This is a pattern where 
the supplier does not want to be involved 
in a local or international conflict SIPRI 
found that Sweden and Switzerland fol- 
lowed the restrictive pattern, and that even 
West Germany and Japan exercised re- 
straint. 

4. Mixed: Often the leaders in a supply- 
ing nation do not know what they are 
doing, or disregard unfavorable conse- 
quences The United States has, on sev- 
eral occasions, provided arms to two (or 
more) nations in tension or actually at 
war. The best known case, fully docu- 
mented in the SIPRI study, was arms sup- 
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plied to both Pakistan and India. Another 
instance was aid to both Israel and mem- 
bers of the Arab League. The Soviet 
Union, which at first gave aid only to 
“socialist” countries, later diversified its 
sales, or grants. It shared with the United 
States the burden of supplying arms to 
Pakistan, and, later, when the United 
States seemed reluctant to help India, came 
to her aid when India was successfully sup- 
porting the Bangladesh revolt against West 
Pakistan. All of which is idiotic, expen- 
sive, confusing, and, as some defenders of 
American and Russian ambivalence like to 
believe, possibly useful in discrediting the 
entire system of international conflict. 

The harm done to recipient states is 
fully documented in the SIPRI study. 
Even in the Soviet Union, apparently in 
Red China, and fairly certainly in the 
United States, there is a growing aversion 
not only to the arms trade but actually to 
the appropriativeness of armed conflict in 
the age of costly sophisticated weapons, 
and the horrifying prospect of a nuclear 
holocaust. The SIPRI studies, and modern 
proposals for disarmament presented by 
other institutes, may induce world leaders 
to convert the warfare state system into a 
peaceful world commonwealth. 

Roy V. PEEL 

Department of Political Science 

San Fernando Valley State College 

Northridge 

California 


Puur C. Jessup. The Price of Inter- 
national Justice. Pp. 82. New York 
and London: Columbia University Press, 
1971. $595. 


In a series of three lectures delivered at 
Columbia University on April 23 and 27 
and May 1, 1970, the Honorable Philip C 
Jessup, formerly a member of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and a Professor 
of International Law at Columbia Univer- 
sity, gave his appraisal of the role of in- 
ternational tribunals in settling international 
disputes. 

In the first lecture Professor Jessup re- 
viewed five cases over the last century 
which were submitted to arbitration before 
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an international tribunal by the disputing 
states, Although the issues were success- 
fully resolved, in each case national emo- 
tions were aroused and peaceful settlement 
threatened. Ultimately calmer counsels 
prevailed, the judgment was accepted and 
the rancor subsided. The road to interna- 
tional justice is not easy. 

In the second lecture Professor Jessup 
reviewed some of the many disputes which 
in recer.t years might have been solved by 
judicial settlement but never reached a 
tribunal because states refused to submit 
them unless they were sure of winning or 
because the United Nations failed to press 
for judicial resolution including even ad- 
visory opinions, As a result, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in a world choked 
with disputes has had little business, and 
encouragement of judicial settlement has 
almost disappeared from the halls of the 
United Nations. 

In tke final lecture Professor Jessup 
began by striking a less pessimistic tone. 
He reviewed some of the international in- 
stitutions and arrangements of a judicial 
character whose records have been better 
than that of the International Court of 
Justice, such as the European Commission 
on Human Rights. As important as these 
may be, however, it is the International 
Court of Justice which Jessup feels is cru- 
cial to the future of international adjudica- 
tion. Thus, he concluded by analyzing the 
statute cf the court in relation to some of 
the attacks on it and some of the sugges- 
tions for its reform. Unfortunately this 
last section which was the analytical part 
of the lectures is short and inconclusive. 
Professor Jessup only points out some of 
the obvious problems and answers to the 
various suggestions of reform. It is hoped 
that in subsequent lectures or writings he 
will deal with the question of reform in 
some detail and add some of his own sug- 
gestions based on his experience on the 
court and as a scholar of international law 
and relations. 

Davi T CATTELL 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Los Angeles 
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Marvin KALB and ELE ABEL. Roots of 
Involvement: The U.S. in Asia, 1784- 
1971 Pp. 336. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1971. $895. 


A recurring question troubling our gen- 
eration is why and how did the United 
States become involved in a long, costly, 
and fruitless war in Vietnam? Roots of 
Involvement, by Marvin Kalb and Ehe 
Abel, is addressed to this question. ‘The 
authors find the answer not in American 
imperialistic drives, not in an aberration of 
norms, but in the “logical consequence— 
however regrettable—of certain long-held 
American attitudes and assumptions, some 
of them plainly mistaken,” They chronicle 
the disastrous effects of incorrect assump- 
tions, mistaken judgments, and incomplete 
knowledge. Unfortunately, they do not 
explore the origins and ramifications of 
these attitudes and assumptions, nor do 
they explain the reasons for ignorance of 
Asian realities in the United States. Thus, 
the “why” part of the key question is in- 
adequately tackled. Another disappoint- 
ment is created by the subtitle, The US. 
in Asia 1784—1971. Only a brief selective 
sketch is given of the period before 1946, 
and few references are made to United 
States relations with Asian states other 
than those comprising former French Indo- 
China. 

What the writers do, and do well, is to 
describe how five successive Presidents 
gradually, reluctantly, but inexorably, led 
the United States into fighting a major war 
in Vietnam, and to a lesser extent in Laos 
and Cambodia. They take the reader 
through Truman’s aid to French reassertion 
of authority in Indo-China, Eisenhower’s 
build-up of South Vietnam as a separate 
state and his later linking of U.S. national 
interest with the survival of Diem’s regime. 
They give us the full benefit of their skill 
as reporters and their firsthand knowledge 
of Washington, in the detailed chapters on 
the Kennedy and Johnson administrations 
Interestingly, they seem to show more 
sympathy for Johnson’s difficulties than 
forgiveness for Kennedy’s shortcomings. 

The main contribution of this book lies 
in its readable reports of conversations and 
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interviews held behind the scenes. These 
provide more material on such perennial 
questions as : What alternatives to a com- 
bat role were available to the United States 
and who offered them? Who in Washing- 
ton assisted the overthrow of Diem and 
how? In what respects did Defense Secre- 
taries Robert McNamara and Clark Clif- 
ford—especially the former—alter their 
thinking about the war in Vietnam? 
Creditably, the authors refuse to ascribe 
blame with malice or pettiness. Their 
faith in America’s capacity to break the 
progression of past blunders in Asia is 
obvious, though their assessment of Nixon’s 
ability to do so is probably overoptimistic. 
Finally, as a result of narrative rather than 
analysis, the book reaches its unexception- 
able conclusion: “even the most powerful 
of nations can exhaust and discredit them- 
selves by overspending their resources in 
a dubious cause.” 
SURJIT MANSINGH 

Lecturer 

Lady Sri Ram College 

Delhi University 


RoBERT McGEEHAN. The German Re- 
armament Question: American Diplo- 
macy and European Defense after World 
War IT, Pp. 280. Urbana: The Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1971. $10.00. 


German rearmament is viewed mainly 
from the perspective of United States 
diplomacy, and rightly so, for United States 
desire to see the former enemy rearmed 
and manning the “Watch on the Rhine” 
was clearly the driving force. United 
States initiative, ignited by the outbreak 
of the Korean conflict and fed by suspicion 
that the attack across the 38th parallel 
was but a diversionary move to distract our 
attention from the more crucial European 
arena, carried the project through its trials 
and tribulations, mainly over a five-year 
diplomatic maneuver, pressure and negotia- 
tion period. Although the effective point 
of departure for development of the United 
States plan was Secretary of State Ache- 
son’s “bomb shell” of 1950, McGeehan does 
not overlook earlier efforts to utilize Ger- 
man military skill, as for instance when in 
West Germany “a great number of former 
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high-ranking officers of the Third Reich’s 
armed forces had been drawn directly by 
the Western Allies into what was called re- 
search work on the Second World War,” 
immediately following the conclusion of the 
Nuremberg war-crimes trials. 

But the catalyst for a formal diplomatic 
initiative was the move in the Far East 
which, in the opinion of certain United 
States leaders, was indicative of Soviet 
readiness to probe Western defenses along 
the periphery in Central Europe. 

But certain embarrassing questions dogged 
the advocates of German rearmament, from 
the inception of the plan to the point of 
its initial acceptance, and the repercussions 
have not ceased troubling the diplomatic 
waters. Immediately, there was the dilemma 
of deciding between military effectiveness— 
namely, full and unrestricted rearmament 
to stop a Soviet attack across the Elbe in 
its tracks—and the exigencies of European 
diplomacy which could accept German mili- 
tary sovereignty only with great difficulty. 
Much of the book, therefore, addresses it- 
self to the diplomacy of conflict or dilemma 
resolution. Germans began to suspect that 
what was being presented as a concession 
to them was in reality a ploy to convert 
their manpower into a modern form of 
cannon fodder to hold an untenable line 
while the rest of the Allied forces retreated 
to the Iberian peninsula or beyond. French 
circles feared a United States-German mili- 
tary alliance. Great Britain saw something 
of the same kind. 

The book poses the question whether the 
project was not perhaps forced upon re- 
luctant European allies by a form of Amer- 
ican ald-blackmail. In any case, McGeehan 
traces the circuitous routes pursued by 
United States diplomacy, in resolving 
NATO-European conflicts, Franco-Amer- 
ican, and Franco-German, as well as Britain- 
Continental Europe strains, with excep- 
tional skill. In the end, after the collapse 
of the integrated European Defense Com- 
munity (EDC) formula, the inevitable am- 
biguities flowing from any kind of revival 
of German military capability remain un- 
resolved. 

In retrospect, one is inclined to share 
McGeehan’s assessment. Essentially, the 
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goals of United States diplomacy, as orig- 
inally developed, were attained. German 
units are manning the ramparts. But that 
is Important only if one accepts that there 
ever existed a serious threat of a Soviet 
attack by conventional means. ‘Thus, per- 
haps most important are the non-military 
consequences of the American initiative: 
West Germany was able to trade rearma- 
ment for political sovereignty and the cause 
of European economic integration was ad- 
vanced to contain the threat emanating 
from that new premise. On balance then, 
a final evaluation of United States diplo- 
macy must take into account the economic 
costs or benefits to the United States, aris- 
ing from the emergence of a powerful 
European Economic Community. This is 
a point where a purely diplomatic cost- 
benefit analysis of German rearmament be- 
comes unsatisfactory. Still, within its stated 
limits this book must be considered a valu- 
able contribution, for it does raise a num- 
ber of questions not previously broached. 
HENRY L. BRETTON 

Department Political Science 

State University of New York 

Brockport 


J. S. Nye. Peace in Parts: Integration and 
Confict in Regional Organization. Pp. 
vii, 210. Boston: Little, Brown, 1971. 
$3.95. Paperbound. 


Davm VITAL. The Survival of Small States: 
Studies in Smal Power-Great Power 
Conflict. Pp. vi, 136. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1971. $6.50. 


Professor Nye’s Peace In Parts: Integra- 
tion and Conflict in Regional Organization 
is the first volume in a new series entitled 
Perspectives in International Relations 
under the editorship of Stanley Hoffmann 
of Harvard University. ‘This book is in 
keeping with the series’ aim of concentrat- 
ing on “. . . important aspects of the in- 
ternational system, combining empirical 
treatment and theoretical analysis. . . .” 
Nye provides us with a complex synthesis 
of many concepts and large amounts of 
data and for this reason this is not a book 
for most newcomers to the study of re- 
gional international organization. 
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While Professor Nye has performed an 
admirable, perhaps even monumental, feat 
in weaving his way through a labyrinth of 
fact and theory, even the reader who pos- 
sesses a degree of familiarity with the sub- 
ject may find him hard to follow at times. 
Although this reviewer found Nye’s study 
to be somewhat less readable than many 
might prefer, it is clear that such criticism 
should not reflect seriously upon #s worth 
as a substantial contribution to scholarship 
in the field. Also one must concede that 
the subject does not lend itself to spritely 
and dramatic prose. 

Starting and finishing with the questions 
of what international regional organizations 
have contributed, or are likely to con- 
tribute, toward a peaceful world order, Nye 
sticks to his subject with remarkable tenac- 
ity. He carefully dissects concepts from 
both academic theory and political practice 
to dispel a number of misconceptions or 
myths, particularly those associated with 
the functionalist or federalist schools of 
thought about the ultimate effects of re- 
gional international organization. For ex- 
ample, he proposes five hypotheses drawn 
from regionalist peace doctrines: (1) that 
regional integration of middle-level powers, 
such as those of Europe, should restore a 
flexible multipolarity to the international 
political system; (2) that regional or- 
ganization provides a means of unifying 
small, poor states into larger, more power- 
ful units capable of holding their own; (3) 
that micro-regional economic organization 
can create the preconditions or mechanisms 
for moving men beyond the conflict-laden 
relations among sovereign nation-states; 
(4) that regional organizations, especially 
the economic type, can change the rela- 
tionships between states; and, (5) that 
regional organizations “. . . have a spe- 
cial capacity for controlling conflicts among 
their member states.” After extensive as- 
sessment based upon a “neo-functionalist” 
model used as a tool for comparison and an 
examination of the relative capacity of the 
Organization of American States, Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, and Arab League for 
controlling conflict among their members, 
Nye concludes that the first three fail and 
the last two hold only slightly or moder- 
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ately Admitting that all the evidence is 
not yet in, and only on the basis of his 
own substantial presentation, Nye soberly 
observes that, doctrines to the contrarv, 
“. . . regional organization does not pro- 
vide a master key to a peaceful world 
order.” Their net contribution to peace 
is small but useful. 


While Nye’s study is recommended 
strongly for the specialist and for advanced 
students, David Vital’s book, The Survival 
of Small States: Studies in Small Power- 
Great Power Conflict can be urged upon 
the general student as well as the specialist. 
This study is very readable and notable for 
the ease with which complex events and 
theoretical concepts are compressed into 
readily understandable premises. argu- 
ments, and definitions The introduction is 
well written and useful for its brief discus- 
sion of concepts and definitions teading di- 
rectly to the central topic Vital proposes 
an interesting analogy of the current world 
of states to a “class society” composed of 
primary, secondary, and tertiary actors 
These classes are then defined in terms of 
their capability with respect to each other 

Proceeding on the basis of the debatable 
but plausible argument that the widening 
gap between the military capabilizies of a 
few states and all other states inexorably 
decreases the capability of the latter, Vital 
presents interesting discussions of three 
“paradigm cases,” namely, the Czecho- 
slovakian-German situation of 1938 which 
is styled a “classic paradigm”; a con- 
temporary paradigm found in the case of 
the Soviet Union versus Israel in the after- 
math of the 1967 Middle East war; and a 
future paradigm found in the conflict be- 
tween Finland and the Soviet Union. Each 
of the cases are presented to illustrate some 
of the themes composing the overall analy- 
sis. Historians and political scientists may 
well argue wita Vital’s conclusion that each 
case “. . . represents an important stage 
in what is regarded as the probable evolu- 
tionary pattern of relations between the 
great (or primary) states and the rest of 
the world community.. ” That argu- 
ment should be worthwhile and for its sake 
alone, as well as for other qualities, this 
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book should find its way into the library 
of any student of international politics. 
Davip R WEAVER 
Department of Political Science 
Saginaw Valley College 
University Center 
Michigan 
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JAHANGIR AMUZEGAR and M. ALI FEXRAT. 
Iran: Economic Development under 
Duahtstic Condtton. Pp. viii, 177. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1971. 
$8.50. 

Marvin Zonis. The Political Elite of 
Iran. Pp. vii, 389. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1971. $12.50. 


JULIAN BHARR, Economic Development 
tn Iran, 1900-1970. Pp. xii, 314. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1971 
$12 00. 

Though they by no means minimize fu- 
ture problems, Amuzegar and Fekrat pre- 
sent an optimistic picture of the Iranian 
economy. Iran has been an oil economy 
for over fifty years, and as such is an ex- 
ample for the different theories about ex- 
tractive economies. The limited stimulus 
to growth provided to the local economy 
by mineral resources has become almost 
received doctrine. The authors provide a 
dramatic example of this with respect to 
Iran in the period 1910-1950. While Iran 
was exporting quantities of oil out of the 
Persian ports, she was importing expensive 
refined oil products from Russia that were 
sold at a high enough price that deforesta- 
tion for fire wood continued at excessive 
rates. 

However, Amuzegar and Fekrat, while 
finding oil to have little stimulus to the 
Iran economy before 1950, spend most of 
their book illustrating how oil has been 
crucial to the rapid economic growth Iran 
has had in the past fifteen years, and how 
oil remains important for future develop- 
ment. The thesis is that an extractive base 
is not a sufficient condition for widespread 
economic growth; witness Iran 1910-1950, 
and many other countries But to an ad- 
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ministration committed to planning and 
economic growth, oil certainly smooths the 
way. First, for Iran, oil revenues have 
provided over 50 percent of total invest- 
ment, and almost 80 percent of public in- 
vestment in recent years Second, the oil 
industry has generated foreign exchange, 
upon which the development plans are de- 
perdent. Further, the promotion of petro- 
chemical industries, like fertilizers, comple- 
ment growth in other areas. The authors 
make a convincing case that if you sit on 
an oil well and know what you want, and 
are sovereign, the results can be impressive. 
But Amuzegar and Fekrat could have 
pushed their analysis further within Iran, 
namely, to see who has benefited by the 
recent economic growth and who has not 
They point out that agricultural growth has 
lagged, and Iran which encompasses regions 
almost entirely agricultural like Sistan, 
Baluchistan, and Khorasan, clearly has in- 
nate difficulties in promozing even growth 
between areas of the country. The urban 
to rural per-capita income ratio of 7 to 1 
must be one of the highest in the world. 
Tte authors are not able to say how recent 
growth has been distributed among the 
classes. Apparently (pp. 84 and 102), 
though again more primary data is needed, 
Iran has been able to generate adequate em. 
ployment opportunities for a rapidly grow- 
ing labor force, the main imbalance being 
foz low-skilled urban workers 


A key to recent economic growth in Iran 
is that Mohammed Reza Shah has given it 
a high priority. To some extent, The 
Political Elte in Iran by Marvin Zonis 
provides the political background, while 
Julian Bharier’s Economic Development in 
Iran, 1900-1970 complements the economic 
analysis of Amuzegar and Fekrat. When 
Mohammed Reza Pahlavi’s father, Reza 
Skah, assumed the crown in 1925, there was 
a zreat deal of political consolidation to be 
dcne, much of which remained after the 
present Shah assumed the throne in 1941. 
The nationalization of the oil industry in 
1550, and the weathering of the Mossadegh 
crisis of 1953 left the Shah freer to under- 
take programs to raise the economic level 
of the country. And, of course, rapid eco- 
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nomic growth was thought to bring a 
broader based support with less reliance on 
traditional land owning groups for his rule. 

In the economic sphere, Bharier would 
not emphasize, as do Amuzegar and Fekrat, 
that the oil industry did not stimulate 
growth prior to 1950. Rather, Iran, like 
many other countries during this period, 
was attempting to make traditional social 
overhead investments in power, transport, 
and communication, as well as establish 
some state manufacturing establishments, 
for matches, and the like. Often these 
state efforts were ill conceived, or inefh- 
cient. However, Iran had such obvious 
need of road and rail transport that cer- 
tainly these efforts would have formed a 
part of any development program. While 
Bharier certainly finds Iran to have grown 
slowly between 1900 and 1950, a large part 
of the explanation may have been that Iran 
needed substantial investments in infra- 
structure before rapid growth could occur, 
rather than that oil failed to provide a 
stimulus. 

Zonis has done much more than this in 
his book which in part reports on an exten- 
sive survey of elite who operate at levels 
below the Shah. The sections on how the 
Shah manipulates the elite—potentially 
threatening persons are given foreign posts 
or retired on pension—are fascinating, 
though independent of the survey. The 
survey does show how the elite, which 
earlier had been heavily a rural aristocracy, 
has now become much more urban and has 
become based on education and other 
achieved characteristics. However, Zonis 
reports that who you know, or are, remains 
an important criteria for membership in the 
elite. The elite is for Zonis, a self-selected 
group——which does not include the military, 
opposition leaders, and a few other sensi- 
tive groups—-and he makes no great claim 
for his sample. Zonis concludes, again 
without reference to his survey of the elite, 
that despite many recent advances of the 
present regime, “its stability remains tenu- 
ous, and its power, problematic.” 


Bharier’s book contains a number of im- 
portant contributions, including some orig- 
inal population estimates, as well as the 
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compilation of a number of valuable sta- 
tistical series. These three books, together 
with the recent volumes, The Economic His- 
tory of Iran, 1800-1914, edited by Charles 
Issawi (Chicago, 1971), and Jran Faces the 
Seventies, edited by Ehsan Yar-Shater 
(Praeger, 1971), represent a substantial 
addition in English to the political economy 
of Iran. 
ALAN W. HESTON 
Department of Economics and South 
Asian Regional Studies 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Joun K. Emmerson. Arms, Yen, and 
Power: The Japanese Demma. Fp. xiv, 
420. New York: Dunellen, 1971. $15.00. 


This is one of the most far-reaching of 
the six or eight books on Japanese foreign 
policy to be published in the United States 
between 1970 and 1975. Its author, now 
a research fellow at Stanford and George- 
town, spent most of his active career as an 
American foreign service officer (1936- 
1968) in Japan and neighboring lands. 
The value of his first substantial book lies 
mainly in the insights which a retired diplo- 
mat can provide on the past four dscades 
of Japanese foreign policy as a guide to 
- probable future policy. The focus is al- 
ways on security issues, but the almost 
encyclopedic scope includes enough of every 
other aspect to permit the uninformed 
reader to benefit perhaps more than the 
specialist on Japan. The high price of the 
book, however, will limit its use in aca- 
demic circles where it is most needed. One 
hopes it can be made available in a cheaper 
paperback edition for students. 

As Edwin O. Reischauer notes in his 
foreword, the author “forces us to look at 
the future of Japan as perhaps the most 
important factor in the future of Asia” 
Emmerson was Reischauer’s deputy chief 
of mission when the latter served es our 
ambassador to Japan, arriving and leaving 
a year later than Reischauer (1962-1967), 
and one feels that he is more familiar with 
writing official reports and semi-popular 
talks than a scholarly book. The style 
varies considerably; depth of coverage 
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ranges from excellent on military issues 
to good on economic ones and shallow on 
the socio-political aspects. The book could 
have been improved considerably by more 
rigorous editing to tighten the overlapping 
redundancy, correction of the few factual 
errors, and reduction of the impression that 
it was a collection of “cut-and-paste” clip- 
pings 

The book opens with a capsule account 
of the domestic-political scene in Japan 
and all other factors affecting Japan’s policy 
in the 1970s. It then devotes eight chap- 
ters to Japanese security from 1945 to the 
return of Okinawa in 1972, including the 
US.—Japan Security Treaty evolution, the 
growing pains of the Self-Defense Forces, 
and Okinawan reversion. The next four 
chapters cover Japan’s relations with China, 
Russia, Korea, Taiwan, and Southeast Asia, 
and are perhaps the weakest in the book 
although they include most relevant issues 
in a necessarily superficial manner. This 
reviewer, having published a similar book 
in 1961 and planning to write another next 
year, knows the problems of attempting to 
cover too many issues broadly in any single 
volume, but the relative space devoted here 
to Japanese-U.S. security relations com- 
pared with Japan’s own growing relations 
with Asia seems slightly unbalanced. 

The final four chapters include two on 
the emotional issue of nuclear arms, where 
Mr. Emmerson’s conclusions seem to con- 
cur with the Japanese majority opinion 
against nuclear armament, and two final 
chapters summarizing the Japanese-Amer- 
ican relationship and Japan’s role in the 
decade ahead. The nuclear issue should 
have been discussed earlier in the second 
part dealing with Japanese rearmament, 
where it was relevant and necessary The 
two summary chapters should have been 
combined, although it is still proper to 
place the U.S—Japan role ahead of all other 
Japanese foreign policies: a hangover of 
the occupation complex of national elites in 
both countries 

Basically, Emmerson agrees with those 
who predict a continuation of past trends 
in Japanese policy favoring American al- 
liance and a low posture militarily. He 
does not rule out drastic changes, however, 
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and gives the reader all options likely to 
be taken in a very unpredictable future. 
It is wrong to say that the Japanese dislike 
Koreans more than other foreigners, be- 
cause most polls since 1957 show Russia 
the most disliked nation, followed by China 
and then North and South Korea, but Em- 
merson’s other references to Japanese pub- 
lic opinion are usually correct. He includes 
sixteen extremely useful tables of statistics, 
especially on defense and related issues, but 
none deals with Japanese national opinion. 
It is wrong to state (p 381) that “Japanese 
feel more comfortable with an impressive 
American military presence in East Asia 
.. . and Emmerson makes similar errors 
in claiming the Japanese would despair over 
a United States withdrawal from Vietnam. 
This tendency to take Japanese official 
views as the popular view may be a reflec- 
tion of American professional diplomatic 
views, as expressed by Ambassador Douglas 
MacArthur to me in 1957: “Forget your 
pols because the men who count in Japan 
are all pro-American!” He learned differ- 
ently in 1960, but the tendency remains to 
discount foreign opinion outside the ruling 
elite. 

The Emmerson book is essentially sound, 
despite its internal contradictions and super- 
ficial sections, because it raises all the sig- 
nificant questions and answers them prop- 
erly. In some cases, he avoids a firm 
prediction, but that is because the experts 
who know the complexity of world affairs 
are more cautious than the amateurs to 
venture into the future. The public and 
the student want positive predictions which 
many will give them based on simplistic 
theories, but anyone who wishes to under- 
stand how Japanese defense and foreign 
policies evolved since 1945 and are likely 
to develop in the near future will find 
sounder answers in this book than in any 
journalistic or emotional account. 

DovucLas H. MENDEL, Jr. 

Department of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 


Marcus F. Franpa. Radical Politics in 
West Bengal. Pp 287. Cambridge, 
Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1971. $12.50. 
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Professor Franda, a political scientist 
with eleven years of involvement in Bengali 
studies, has addressed himself to two major 
tasks: to illuminate “diversities within do- 
mestic communist movements,” (p. 269) 
and to analyze twentieth-century radicalism 
in Bengal which he feels is “so intricately 
related to the political and social life of 
the Bengali people.” Thus, the book 
serves the double function of providing 
the sixteenth monograph of a series of 
M IT. studies in Communism, Revisionism, 
and Revolution, while at the same time 
providing a monograph on the political be- 
havior and ideology of Bengal’s radical 
elite. 

To place radical politics in social con- 
text, Franda identifies the leadership of 
the Bengali Marxist Left as descendents of 
the bhadralok which in the nineteenth cen- 
tury “experienced a cultural renaissance 

. that placed Bengal firmly in the fore- 
front of almost all Indian associational 
lfe” (p 8). Franda characterizes this 
grouping as a “privileged minority most 
often drawn from the three highest castes 
(Brahmins, Kayasthas, and Vaidyas) .. . 
very well educated, very proud of their 
language, their literacy, and their history 
... (p. 7). The highly intellectualized 
quality of Bengals bhadralok performing 
its renaissance function of reinterpreting 
Western ideology for indigenous consump- 
tion, supplies Franda with an acculturation 
type model from which he can test hy- 
potheses on the accommodation of Marx- 
ism, Leninism, and Maoism, within the 
Bengali social and political order. 

Franda is too much a specialist of Bengal 
to hypothesize that the Bengali Communist 
movement was simply an adjunct of the 
Moscow and Peking variety, but he is too 
much a political scientist to view the move- 
ment as simply a manifestation of a unique 
and closed cultural system with no essential 
relationship to foreign sources. His com- 
munist leaders in contact with Russian and 
Chinese Communists seem to me an exten- 
sion of the bkadralok function of a cen- 
tury ago of using Englishmen as “windows 
to the West.” When for example, Franda 
takes a close look at factionalism within 
the Bengali Communist movement, he is 
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struck immediately by bhadralok concern 
with key happenings abroad and with for- 
eign ideological developments. 

Thus, the major factional split within the 
Communist Party of India (CPI). which 
brought into being the Communist Party 
Marxist (CPM) in April, 1964, was in 
large part occasioned by Bengali response 
to the growing Sino-Soviet ideological split 
and to the Chinese invasion of India in 
1962, The creation of a third communist 
party in Bengal, the Communist Party 
Marxist-Leninist (CPML) in April, 1969, 
though occasioned by an internal event 
known as the Naxalbari movemert, was 
nevertheless based also on an ideological 
response to Mao’s indictment of the CPM 
for abandoning guerilla-style revolutionary 
Struggle in favor of participation in the 
electoral process. 

This is a valuable book both to the 
historian for the rigorous way the author 
depicts the stages of communist growth in 
Bengal from 1920 to 1970 as an accultura- 
tion process, and to the political scientist 
for the way the wealth of data is tabulated 
elaborately from quantitative analysis. 

The author should be especially com- 
mended for his analysis of communism in 
a Bengali environment which constitutes 
his final chapter and conclusions. For 
Franda, the indigenous environment is not 
merely caste, kin, and the pool of religious 
symbols, but the historical situation of 
twentieth-century Bengal itself. Partition, 
refugees, famine, communalism, and general 
political and economic decline are equally 
significant environmental factors. There- 
fore, as one of his major conclusions, 
Franda argues that “the sources of Bengali 
communism are primarily regional, being 
intimately related to the decline of Bengal 
in this century and to the Bengali search 
for a new regional identity and regional 
political power” (p. 268). 

Davip Korr 

Department of History 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 


ALAN P. L. Lio. Communications and Na- 
tional Integration in Communist China. 
Pp. xviii, 237. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1971. $8 50. 
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This book, as its title indicates, concerns 
itself with the role of the mass media— 
mass campaigns, radio broadcasting, the 
press, book publishing, and the film indus- 
tryin achieving national integration in a 
Communist China, having no common lan- 
guage, no adequate roads or railroads to 
connect far off regions, and comparatively 
few literate people capable of communicat- 
ing over great distances. In the author’s 
analysis, there is a first penetration stage 
where mainly through coercive power, the 
central government enters into formerly 
autonomous areas. The function of the 
media in this stage is to Jay the ground- 
work for the various forms of cultural 
penetration, to convey political authority 
to the people, and to bring political con- 
sciousness to the masses. The next stage 
is the establishment of an identification be- 
tween the ruler and the ruled and among 
citizens and groups. Coercive power will 
then be largely replaced by the power of 
common identification and manifested by 
the development of a national language and 
a mass culture, and the function of the 
media now is to mirror society. The 
author concludes that with the aid of the 
media, the Communists did bring into 
being a rising Chinese nationalism and a 
semblance of integration into China. 

Success, nevertheless, was not obtained 
without some use of terror, and it was not 
hastened by the bitter debates in the Party 
in different years between the bureaucratic 
revisionist elements and the Maoist left 
wing as to the policy to be followed and 
the methods to be used. The Great Leap 
Forward and the Cultural Revolution failed 
to reach their goals when Mao relied on 
simple, intense agitation rather than on the 
skills of a corps of intellectual propagan- 
dists. In order to shore up his leadership 
position and his leftist orientation, Mao 
instigated massive purges of propaganda 
personnel whom he believed to have com- 
plied with Liu, Shao-chi’s policy of recon- 
ciliation. 

In the rural areas, the most effective 
campaigns were the oral ones which pene- 
trated down to the peasantry. However, 
there was a lack of identification between 
the Party and the illiterate peasants, the 
latter often clashing with workers and stu- 
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dents. Consequently, to better influence 
and educate the country folk, there was 
forced migration of urban youth and 
bureaucrats to the countryside. Still much 
greater success, largely with the use of 
written material, was achieved in urban 
areas. 

Although slightly repetitious, each chap- 
ter is well and clearly written and evidences 
an enormous amount of research. Included 
in the text and the seven appendices are 
many excellent charts, and there are copious 
chapter notes making reference to numer- 
ous original Chinese sources, a large bibliog- 
raphy, and an adequate index. Professor 
Ithiel de Sola Pool contributes an illuminat- 
ing foreword. I heartily commend Dr. Liu 
for his treatment of this difficult but in- 
teresting subject. 

ALBERT E. KANE 

Former Program Advisor 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Washington, D.C. 


FENG-HWA Mag. The Foreign Trade of 
Matwmland China. Pp xvii, 270. Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1971. $975. 


Though this latest monograph in the 
Committee on the Economy of China 
series deals with highly technical questions 
of trade valuation, exchange rates, purchas- 
ing power parities, balance of payments, 
price structure and behavior, and the hke, 
it also provides students of China with a 
wide array of useful statistical data and 
generalizations and analyses about the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China’s economic rela- 
tions with the rest of the world, communist 
and non-communist, up to 1967. 

The area of trade and other economic 
relations with the rest of the world is par- 
ticularly interesting for students of China, 
for unlike information on the domestic 
economy, it offers the possibility of con- 
tinuous quantitative series—despite the 
statistical blackout imposed by the regime 
since 1960—since foreign economic ex- 
changes can be gauged from trading part- 
ners’ data. That this task is not an easy 
one even with partners’ data is amply dem- 
onstrated by Professor Mah as he weaves 
through the intricacies of alternate ex- 
change rate bases, different import and ex- 
port valuation assumptions, contradictory 
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Sino-Soviet trade and aid statements, and 
so forth. Despite these difficulties the 
author produces a consistent set of data 
on trade, aid, and other international trans- 
actions that contributes to an effective 
understanding of these dealings between 
China and the rest of the world. 

Professor Mah develops data on China’s 
total trade, its trade with major partners, 
the varied commodity structure of exports 
and imports, foreign exchange rates for a 
group of trading partners, price ratios and 
indexes, terms of trade, dimensions of 
Soviet aid, Chinese foreign aid, overseas 
Chinese remittances, and many other re- 
lated and important measures This rela- 
tive abundance of quantitative data allows 
much more certain generalization about 
the international aspect of China’s economy 
than about activity in industry and agri- 
culture for which continuous statistical 
data after 1960 are not available. 

Drawing upon his carefuly constructed 
data, Professor Mah throws light on several 
important facets of China’s development. 
He clearly traces the dramatic reversal of 
trade patterns: by 1960 about 70 percent 
of China’s trade was with the Soviet Union 
and other communist countries; six years 
later over 75 percent of trade was with the 
non-communist West. The repayment of 
the Soviet aid loans through export sur- 
pluses to the Soviet Union is documented 
from 1956 to 1965. The surprising volume 
of Chinese foreign aid to other communist 
and underdeveloped countries of almost 
$1.7 billion from 1954 to 1967 is explained 
in non-economic terms, with such aid often 
taking the form of outright grants or loans 
with no interest or very low interest. 

CHARLES HOFFMANN 

Department of Economics 

State University of New York 

Stony Brook 


H. C. L. MERILLAT. Land and the Con- 
stitution in India. Pp. xv, 321. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1970. 
$10.00. 

Throughout 1971 the Indian Supreme 
Court stood charged with the offense of 
habitual obstruction of progress. The Con- 
stitution was amended once again to offset 
what its critics regarded as unwarranted 
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solitude for such vested interests as land- 
owners, banks, and princes which made the 
Court a major obstacle to social change. 
Exhibit A for the prosecution was the per- 
formance of the Court in regard to rights 
of property, the subject of Mr. Merrillat’s 
useful and perceptive book. 

The book tells a double tale of the effect 
of constitutional development on policies 
of agrarian reform and urban land use; 
and of the impact of these policies on the 
course of Indian constitutionalism. It is 
a testimony to the success of the latter 
that it has the dense and impenetrable char- 
acter of a flourishing legal tradition whose 
conceptual blossoms yield their fragrance 
only to those who can enter the self-con- 
tained and self-absorbed world of legal 
doctrine. Mr. Merillat is a trustworthy 
and instructive guide to the intricacies of 
the doctrinal foliage. He traces the prog- 
ress of the Supreme Court, prodded by 
successive constitutional amendments, from 
its early rigidity, through a period of 
greater flexibility, to the apotheosis oz prop- 
erty rights in the 1967 Golak Natk deci- 
sion. The constitutional impasse in which 
the Court landed was not inexorably pre- 
determined by constitutional principles, Mr. 
Merillat concludes, but was the product of 
the Court’s own institutional and intellec- 
tual patterns. The doctrinal materials, he 
shows, were sufficiently malleable for the 
Court to have avoided or muted the dam- 
ages that its inflexibility wrought on con- 
stitutional development. 

Mr. Merillat confirms reports that the 
redistributive effect of land reform has 
been small. The largest lost out; the 
beneficiaries were the substantial peasantry, 
not the poor; tenants became less secure, 
and the rural underclass enjoyed no bene- 
fits. He concludes that “the main reasons 
for delay and lack of depth in land reforms 
lay in the apathy or inaction of legislatures 
and administrators serving the interasts of 
the substantial peasantry.” ‘The contribu- 
tion of the judiciary to the obstruction of 
redistributive policies has been distinctly 
minor. While a few detachments were im- 
paled in the constitutional thicket, the great 
body of the army of reform were never 
mobilized or perished in the swamps of 
weak implementation. 
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How then explain the intensity of the 
legal controversy? Why did the legal bat- 
tle rage so fiercely? Mr. Merillat suggests 
that it was precisely because of the rela- 
tively narrow limits of controversy in the 
underlying political struggle. The reforms 
were modest and the core of the struggle 
was less over tangible benefits than over 
the legitimacy of cherished symbols. The 
ideological opposition of the Court was a 
more tempting target for frustrated re- 
formers than the complex of institutional 
weaknesses that undermined reform. The 
attack on the Courts, then, reflects not 
only divergences in social and economic 
policy but a legalistic style and perspective 
shared by the Court’s opponents and sup- 
porters. 

The interplay of redistributive ideology, 
institutional obstacles, pitched battles over 
symbols, rhetorical gestures to the lowly, 
and tangible rewards to the middle class 
may, one suspects, characterize other areas 
of policy in India as well as land reforms. 
While it modestly refrains from any gen- 
eralizations to other areas of policy or to 
relations between constitutional develop- 
ment and redistributive reform, this book 
provides a carefully analyzed and revealing 
case study of the collision of legal culture 
with national policy. 

Marc GALANTER 

Visiting Professor of Law and 

Social Science 
State University of New York 
Buffalo 


GUNNAR MYRDAL. Asian Drama: An In- 
quiry into the Poverty of Nations. 
Abridged by Seth S. King. Pp. vii, 450. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1972. 
$2.45. 


Literature in the field of developing na- 
tions is replete with models of economic 
development decreeing suitable paths to 
modernization for the non-western world. 
Unfortunately, most of these models, pub- 
lished first as “scholarly” articles and then 
duly incorporated into some reader on de- 
veloping nations, ere based on myth, soft 
data, or concepts which have little relation- 
ship to the realities of the underdeveloped 
nations of Asia. 
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The value of this abridged version of 
Gunnar Myrdal’s monumental Asian Drama 
is that it incorporates the incisiveness of 
the original three-volume work and, yet, is 
reduced to a size more manageable for use 
in university classrooms and governmental 
policy-making centers. 

Although Myrdal is an economist, his 
conceptualization of the study reflects a 
deep commitment to the importance of the 
total culture in effecting economic growth. 
In fact, the reader is exposed to such 
unique insight into Asian society that he 
is quickly forced to recognize the simplicity 
of many solutions he had accepted himself. 

Among the “errors” often included in 
developmental models, according to Myrdal, 
is the “time-lag”’ concept. This concept 
“implies that in the history of the West 
there was a period... when conditions 
were essentially ‘comparable’ to those that 
now exist in South Asia” (p. 60). Accord- 
ing to Myrdal, this theory is logically weak; 
hence, to use the concept of a “take-off” 
point as many of the current models on 
development do, and to “attempt to locate 
on an assumed general development axis 
the ‘stage’ at which any South Asian coun- 
try now is, is to do violence to the facts” 
(p. 61). 

The foregoing is representative of the 
many incisive statements made in this work 
which run counter to the conventional 
wisdom in the field. Among the other en- 
lightening points made by Myrdal were: 
the paucity, unreliability. and non-com- 
parability of the statistical data available, 
the Asian disdain for manual labor, the 
negative cultural attitude toward indus- 
triousness, the complexity of village life, 
the unfortunate legacy of education, and 
the complex problems of population growth, 
land development, and urban slums. 

_ Although Myrdal does not specifically 
use the sociological concept of a time 
horizon, this reviewer was struck by his 
constant referral to growth factors which 
can only be dealt with feasibly if the typ- 
ical Asian can be persuaded to deny him- 
self immediate gratification for long range 
benefits. Ironically, since Myrdal sees this 
as a reinforcing cultural factor, it might 
well be that the cycle cannot be broken 
with the democratic, quasi-capitalistic tools 
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of Western liberals. In perspective, the 
importance of the Chinese revolution might 
not lie in its successes in relation to the 
West but, rather, in its successes in over- 
coming the very cultural apathy which 
Myrdal establishes to be the primary cause 
of the failures of developmental schemes 
based on Western models. 
James S. MILNE 

Department of Political Science 

West Chester State College 

West Chester 

Pennsylvania 


RıcaardD S. NEWELL. The Politics of 
Afghanistan. Pp. xvi, 236. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1972 
$9.50. 


Newell’s book on Afghanistan is another 
in the Cornell series on South Asia edited 
by Richard L. Park. When I reviewed 
Richard S. Wheeler’s volume on Pakistan 
for the Annals last November, I commented 
that the literature on Pakistan was sparse. 
How much more true that statement is 
about Afghanistan—hence, Newell’s book 
is a particularly welcome work. 

The modernization of Afghanistan is an 
interesting subject. The present reviewer 
recalls that one of the books on his parents’ 
shelf was Lowell Thomas’ Beyond Khyber 
Pass which told of a forbidding kingdom 
to which that intrepid traveler seemed to 
have been almost the only American visitor 
in the pre-World War IT period and whose 
book was almost literally the total of Amer- 
ican writing on the subject. It was not 
until during the war that the first American 
diplomatic mission was set up in Kabul. 
The changes that have taken place must 
appear incredible to that generation as they 
must to older Afghans. 

Newell does his task of describing the 
changes very well. He tells us of the diff- 
cult land and its variegated people and 
gives sufficient history to provide at least 
a minimal understanding of the struggle 
for unity in a country surrounded by three 
empires, Britain, Russia, and Persia. The 
spotty success in economic modernization 
is well covered along with the administra- 
tive problems of molding a nation built 
upon tribal and nomad bases into an eco- 
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nomically integrated group which will pur- 
sue sedentary agriculture and some measure 
of factory based industry. The now al- 
most friendly relationship among Amer- 
ican, Soviet, and European aid donors and 
the reliance of the Afghans—who had no 
alternative—on Soviet military assistance 
ig related in some detail. 

The key portion of the book, hcwever, 
deals with the “experiment in democracy” 
initiated by King Zahir Shah. Newell de- 
scribes the events preceding the Constitu- 
tion of 1964 and the working of the state 
since that time. He is cautious, as he 
should be, in writing about the accomplish- 
ments in political developments noting the 
yet undelimited role of parliament, the 
absence of legally recognized political par- 
ties, the problems of integrating legislated 
law with the sharta and the uncertain place 
of the fledgling press. 

If there is a point on which one might 
be critical it is on Newell’s over-reliance 
on description and his hesitancy to advance 
to prediction. It is a “safe” book, but one 
wishes that one of the few specialists on 
Afghanistan had taken his admirable analy- 
sis of what has been and what is and used 
it to elaborate his view of the future of 
the “experiment” that the King has reso- 
lutely begun. Will political development 
continue or might reaction set in? And, if 
it continues, will it lead to further eco- 
nomic and social development as well? 
These questions are not answered. Perhaps 
it is too soon to be certain, but a try 
might have been made. 

A final point: Cornell is to be com- 
mended for publishing this series on South 
Asia. The press would be worthy of fur- 
ther commendation were it to issue the 
books in less expensive paperback editions 
so that the scholarship could be made 
available to a wider audience. 

CRAIG BAXTER 

United States Military Academy 

West Point 

New York 


LAURENCE A SCHNEDER. Ku Chieh-kang 
and China’s New History: Nationalism 
and the Quest for Alternative Traditions. 
Pp. xiv, 337. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1971. $11.00. 
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Certainly no modern Chinese historian is 
better known to the West than Ku Chieh- 
kang. The translation of his fascinating 
and informative autobiography by Arthur 
Hummel in 1931 gave many Westerners 
who could not read Chinese their first in- 
sight into the problems facing Chinese in- 
tellectuals during the critical period fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Manchu empire. 
Now Professor Schneider has provided us 
with a detailed discussion of Ku’s thought 
as well as a general view of Chinese his- 
toriography during the first half of the 
twentieth century. The bulk of Schneider’s 
work deals with Ku’s activities before 1945, 
His later activities, especially those dating 
from 1949, when Ku elected to remain on 
the Mainland under the Chinese Com- 
munists, are dealt with in a brief epilogue. 

As a historian Ku is interesting primarily 
for his role in seeking alternatives to Con- 
fucian tradition which, while meeting the 
demand to be modern and scientific, still 
remained essentially Chinese. As Schneider 
points out: “In the radical modern trans- 
formation of Chinese society, there has 
been a persistent conservatizing force dedi- 
cated to constructing this unique cultural 
identity out of iundigenous materials that 
are deemed appropriate to and viable in 
the modern world” (pp 1-2). Ku and his 
associates believed: “that in China’s past 
there were sources of radical inspiration 
both for destroying the old traditions and 
for creating and authorizing new ones. 
While they were rot themselves uninfiu- 
enced by Western thought, these scholars 
significantly differed from the Westernizing 
intellectuals who could find no inspiration 
for change and reconstruction within their 
own history” (p. 2) 

Ku began by debunking traditional his- 
tory with its “golden age of antiquity,” 
claiming that the myths and legends con- 
cerning the ancient sages were concoctions 
of the Confucian intelligentsia of middle 
antiquity. “As parasites of the ruling class, 
they were motivated in their scholarship 
by political and economic factors, not the 
quest for truth” (p 211). “Their purpose 
was concentrated on upholding the old 
classes” (p. 211). Much of Ku’s work 
then was of a negative textual nature de- 
voted to disproving or clarifying Confucian 
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tradition and demonstrating that while 
China’s classical literature had a certain 
validity as historical material, it definitely 
was not history. To the contemporary 
Western historian much of this appears as 
an exercise in the obvious, but for the 
young Chinese nationalist-minded scholar 
of the time, it provided the beginnings of 
an answer to the key question of haw.to be 
both Chinese and modern. 

Simply destroying old traditions did not, 
however, provide a source of radical in- 
spiration for creating new ones. For this 
Ku and his associates turned to popular 
culture and the influence of China’s frontier 
“barbarians.” The Chinese masses and 
minority peoples were given credit for 
those periodic shots in the arm which man- 
aged to save China from the deadening 
effects of its Confucian tradition. Thus, 
largely at Ku’s instigation the 1920s wit- 
nessed a rapid growth in folk studies to be 
followed in the 1930s and 1940s by a new 
appreciation of China’s national minorities 
and the non-Chinese people on her borders. 

Ku never became a Communist, he was 
too much of an individualist for that, but 
his strong nationalism and anticonserva- 
tism, especially his condemnation of the 
old intellectuals, received some recognition 
under the Communists, and some of his 
works were reprinted after 1949. As think- 
ers Ku and his associates are dated by the 
special concerns of their time, but their 
works remain invaluable for the vast quan- 
tities of data collectedinthem. Schneider’s 
treatment of them, therefore, is valuable 
not only as a study of Chinese intellectual 
history but also as an introduction to this 
rich store of historical material. 

W. ALLYN RICKETT 

Associate Professor of Chinese Studies 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


ArTHUR N. Younc. China’s Nation-Build- 
ing Effort, 1927-1937: The Financial and 
Economic Record. Pp. xx, 552. Stan- 
ford, Cal.: Hoover Institution Press, 
Stanford University, 1971. $19.50. 
This book deals with one of the most 

controversial topics in modern China— 

economic development under the National- 
ist government from 1927 to 1937. It has 
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long been a debate among scholars in the 
United States over whether there was 
genuine economic development in China 
in the first decade of the Nationalist rule. 
The author of this book has a unique 
qualification that enables him to talk about 
this subject with authority. Arthur Young 
was a financial adviser to the Nationalist 
government from 1929 to 1947, The pres- 
ent volume is the third book that Young 
has written dealing with his work in China, 
the first two being China and the Helping 
Hand, 1937-1945 and China's Wartime 
Finance and inflation, 1937-1945, both pub- 
lished under the sponsorship of the East 
Asian Research Center, Harvard University. 

The bulk of this book (12 out of 18 
chapters) deals with the fiscal and mone- 
tary policy of the Nationalist government 
with which Young was most familiar. 
Based on his personal knowledges and ex- 
periences and research, Young presents us 
with a mass of facts and figures on every 
major aspect of China’s finance and mone- 
tary matters—namely, the effort to increase 
revenues through new taxations and tariff 
policy, settling foreign debts, the attempt 
at currency reform, especially the decision 
over silver versus gold standard and the 
establishment of a modern banking system 
in China. Young’s conclusion is that the 
government’s accomplishments in these 
matters are impressive under the circum- 
stances and that if the Nationalist govern- 
ment had not had to fight the Communists 
and if Japan had not started its all-out 
ageression against China, steady economic 
progress and national unity could have 
been achieved by the government in a 
nontotalitarian framework. 

The last part of the book deals with 
other aspects of modernization under the 
Nationalist government such as develop- 
ment in agriculture, transport, foreign 
trade, and foreign aid On these Young 
relies primarily on published works and his 
treatment of them is descriptive and in 
summary fashion 

Except for the last part of the book, 
the rest is written in highly technical terms 
which require the reader to have con- 
siderable knowledge about public finance 
and monetary affairs. Unless one is a pro- 
fessional economist with substantial knowl- 
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edge about China’s economy at tha: time, 
the bulk of the book may be unintelligible. 
But that should not obscure the fact that 
this book is one of the most authoritative 
accounts of China’s economic development 
in the first decade of the Nationalist rule. 
ALAN P. L. Liv 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 
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MAURICE COWLING. The Impact of Labour, 
1920-1924. Pp. v, 570. Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1971. $17.50. 


Marvin Swartz. The Union of Demo- 
cratic Control in British Politics during 
the First World War. Pp. xi, 267. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1971. 
$10 25. 


Both these books relate to a time—in 
fact, the last time—when British politics 
was in a state of flux. Unlike the coalition 
government of World War II, which broke 
up into its constituent parts before the war 
ended, the coalition of World War I con- 
tinued until 1922. At its inception in 1915 
it was under the leadership of Asquith, the 
Liberal Prime Minister. His displacement 
by one of his lieutenants, the ebullient and 
ceaselessly intriguing Lloyd George, divided 
the Liberal Party at every level—Front 
Bench, backbench and constituency—and 
Increased the expectations of the opposi- 
tion Conservatives to the right and the 
rising Labour Party to the left It was a 
time of intense, even feverish political ac- 
tivity and ceaseless enunciation of new 
ideas for policy in the post-war world. 

Mr. Swartz in his more limited and more 
scholarly work is concerned with one of 
the most unusual pressure groups in British 
history. The Union of Democratic Con- 
trol was founded at the beginning of World 
War I not only as a rallying point for those 
opposed to the continuation of the war, 
but also as a forcing house for new ideas 
both on the content of foreign policy and 
on the way that foreign policy should be 
-implemented The short-term success of 
-the U.D.C. can be measured by the fact 
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that nine of its former members were in 
the first Labour Cabinet in 1924, a cabinet 
which agreed that all treaties it negotiated 
should be subject to ratification by Parlia- 
ment. This was a rejection of the normal 
British constitutional situation by which 
the traditional powers of the Crown give a 
British government the power to conclude 
agreements with foreign countries without 
the concurrence of the legislature and an 
acceptance of the U.D.C.’s contention that 
foreign policy should be subject to demo- 
cratic control. 

In the domestic context the U.D.C. is 
important because it provided the link be- 
tween the left-wing Liberals and the Labour 
Party. One of its founders was Ramsay 
MacDonald; two others, Arthur Ponsonby 
and Charles Trevelyan, were radical Liberal 
Members of Parliament. Under the ener- 
getic and wholly dedicated leadership of 
E. D. Morel, the U.D.C. produced a state- 
ment of war aims which it claimed influ- 
enced Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
at the beginning of 1918. Certainly the 
U.D.C. in providing British Labour with 
the content of its foreign policy competed 
with the government for the loyalty of the 
working classes. It is clear that Lloyd 
George was very conscious of the pressure 
and that, as Mr. Swartz argues, the British 
government was forced to shape its policy 
with the U.D.C.’s strictures in mind. 


Mr. Cowling’s work, in which Lloyd 
George is the central character, is much 
more ambitious and, in its intentions, much 
more subtle. He eschews most secondary 
sources, sometimes to his disadvantage: for 
instance, his chapter on the 1924 Labour 
government would have been improved by 
a study of Richard Lyman’s work on that 
topic. This allegiance to diaries and let- 
ters, however, is largely imposed by Mr. 
Cowling’s attempt to contrast private mo- 
tives with public statements. The struggle 
in the Conservative Party, he says, “was 
a struggle to decide what to say, and what 
tone to say it in, in attempting to conduct 
a broad-based body of resistunce to ‘Social- 
ism.’” In turn, Mr. Cowling’s method of 
study is based on his view of the then 
British political system as “fifty or sixty 
politicians in conscious tension with one 
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another whose accepted authority consti- 
tuted political leadership.” It is not pos- 
sible in such short space to do justice to 
the author’s arguments which are of the 
greatest interest to historians and political 
scieatists alike. In my opinion, however, 
Mr. Cowling neglects the role of the back- 
bencher at just the period in twentieth-cen- 
tury British history when backbench power 
was most asserted against Front Bench 
leadership. After all, it was backbenchers 
whe brought down the Lloyd George Coali- 
tion and it was the ceaseless pressure of 
backbench opinion which made the collec- 
tive responsibility of the Cabinet an un- 
workable proposition. 
FRANK BEALEY 

Department of Politics 

University of Aberdeen 

Scotland 


Lours M. GREENBERG Sisters of Liberty: 
Marseille, Lyon, Paris and the Reaction 
to a Centralized State, 1868-1871. Pp. 
391. Cambridge; Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. $12 00. 


In this detailed account, Professor Green- 
berg successfully explores the relationship 
of the Paris Commune to the national 
struggle for municipal liberties and to the 
two leading municipal uprisings which oc- 
curred outside of Paris in 1871 ‘The 
events of that year are placed in the con- 
text of such campaigns as that for the 
election of mayors which proliferated 
toward, the close of the Second Empire. 
If at times he appears to overemphasize 
the strength of the movements, this is per- 
haps permissible for the arguing of his 
case, 

The author writes from what he terms 
a liberal viewpoint, concerned more with 
the meaning of the Commune for France’s 
national history than for world socialism. 
The villains of the piece are the centralists: 
the Jacobins of the Commune and above 
all Thiers and the conservative national as- 
sembly. The heroes are those, such as J. 
L. Hénon, who steadfastly if vainly resisted 
the pressure of the two extremes and tried 
to maintain moderate municipal councils 
loyal to the republic and dedicated to 
municipal liberties and decentralization. 
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Given these goals, Lyon’s council was not 
interested in going further to the establish- 
ment of a true Commune. That council’s 
actions Greenberg sees as all the more im- 
portant because of the incapacity of Mar- 
seille to deal with the extremists. The 
failure of other communes to rally to 
Lyon’s cause and Thier’s success in weak- 
ening the assembly’s law on administrative 
reform was to leave France with a severe 
problem which has not yet been overcome. 

Prodigious research has gone into this 
volume, which is the latest in the Harvard 
Historical Monographs series published 
under the direction of the Harvard De- 
partment of History. The bibliography is 
extensive; and the author has consulted 
a great variety of archival sources, includ- 
ing the fertile police files in Marseille and 
Lyon. An attempt was made to examine 
every available newspaper published in the 
two cities for 1868-1871, as well as most 
of those published at Paris and Versailles 
From the number of quotations, it appears 
that each receives frequent citation. In- 
deed, the proliferation of quotations, detail, 
and names, while possibly of some interest 
to the specialist, overburdens the reader. 
Occasional personality sketches, such as 
that of Paschal Grousset, do come off well; 
but other individuals remain lifeless. The 
trees obscure the forest, and selective prun- 
ing might well have brought into better 
focus the basic framework of the book. 

JONATHAN E. HELMREICH 

Department of History 

Allegheny College 

Meadville 

Pennsylvania 


Jorn A. Harrison. The Founding of the 
Russian Empire in Asia and America. 
Pp 156. Coral Gables, Fla.: University 
of Miami Press, 1971. $7.95. 


Harrison’s short book on the expansion 
of the Russian Empire is a convenient in- 
troduction to the subject. Beginning with 
a geographical survey of Eurasia, the author 
notes the lack of a defensible frontier be- 
tween the Carpathian and Altai mountains 
He proceeds to relate Russian expansion 
from the time of Kievan Russia until the 
nineteenth century when Russians reached 
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Alaska and California. He argues that the 
search for furs stimulated this expansion 
and that the skillful diplomacy of the 
Muscovites managed to divide their 2nemies 
before absorbing them. In relating the 
odyssey of Russian explorers, he notes the 
sequence of Russians was first the adven- 
turers and then churchmen and settlers. 
The government was reluctant to encourage 
conversion of natives to Orthodoxy since 
tribute in furs could not be exacted from 
converts. Peasants were often recruited 
en masse from villages that were required 
to send migrants to Siberia. The revenue 
from the fur tribute eventually constituted 
about one-fourth of the total revenue of 
Muscovy Such was the prime motive for 
expansion. 

Harrison’s story to this point is some- 
what familiar His story of Russian con- 
tact with China is less familiar. By 1653, 
the Russians had reached China and after 
some conflict in which Tatar tribes served 
as pawns, the Treaty of Nerchinsk of 1689 
delimited the borders of the two powers 
and provided for trade relations The most 
complex part of Harrison’s book is that 
dealing with the conquest of Central Asia 
where Khans and Princes replace each other 
rapidly. A two-page retrospective sum- 
mary of expansion offers a few generaliza- 
tions about Russian expansion. 

Harrison appends an extensive annotated 
bibliography to his rapid survey which in- 
creases the book’s usefulness. What might 
have made the book even more useful 
would have been the omission of the 
story of the creation of Muscovy, which 
can easily be found in any text on Russian 
history. The book may also be criticized 
for providing little insight into the >rocess 
of settlement and the bloody process of ex- 
pansion. A more useful book and one that 
the author with his command of Russian 
and Oriental languages might have written 
would have been devoted to a mare de- 
tailed description of Russian expansion 
Golder’s Russian Expanston on the Pactfic 
is still useful in this respect. 

DANIEL BALMUTH 

Department of History 

Skidmore College 

Saratoga Springs 

New York 
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KENNETH Jowrrr. Revolutionary Break- 
throughs and National Development: 
The Case of Romania, 1944-1965. Pp. 
325. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1971. $12.00. 


Studies of eastern Europe have come a 
long way from the flood of satellite litera- 
ture that followed postwar consolidation of 
communist regimes in half of Europe. In 
that process, Kenneth Jowitt’s application 
of his theories of revolutionary break- 
through and national development to Ro- 
mania is important. It is, perhaps, the 
most important analysis of an eastern 
European communist regime to appear since 
the Hungarian Revolution combined with 
Warsaw's drive for increased autonomy in 
1956 began to shake western stereotypes 
of what East Europe was about. Jowitt 
has gone much further than the now ac- 
ceptable, if often cautious, recognition that 
it is neither accurate nor useful to treat 
East European states as uniformly gray 
imitations of the Soviet model. He has 
broken down the Kiplingesque tradition of 
American political science that as recently 
as 1966 resulted in the anomoly of an 
American Political Science Association 
(APSA) conference on development, de- 
veloping, and Communist systems. 

In short, the author is one of the few 
American scholars who has attempted to 
apply commonly used political theories and 
methods of analysis to a Communist polit- 
ical system. Also, in addition to his 
original analysis of Romanian data, Jowitt 
raises one of the stickiest—most often 
avoided—dquestions of contemporary polit- 
ical thought when he challenges the op- 
ponents of revolution to count the long- 
run cost of reform as an alternative. His 
assumptions are implicitly close to Nor- 
wegian peace researcher Johan Galtung’s 
demand that institutional violence, namely, 
an institutionally perpetuated deprivation 
of whole sectors of society that condemns 
them to a permanently disadvantaged posi- 
tion, be weighed against revolutionary vio- 
lence before opting for the status quo in 
any given situation. 

Jowitt could, in my view, have strength- 
ened his argument by pointing to the ex- 
tent that reformist governments also rely 
upon selective violence to repress alterna- 
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tive centers of political power—such as the 
American Indians—and even predominately 
peaceful demands for change. More than 
a few examples exist in the history of the 
American labor movement, the civil rights 
struggle in the South, and the protest 
against the Vietnam War. 

Indeed, the major problem with this 
boak is its failure to carry through on the 
issues raised. It is not enough to stress 
that “in polynormative contexts the costs 
associated with reformist policy are at least 
equal to and probably greater than the 
costs attached to a revolutionary strategy” 
without giving a reader an explicit index 
of how you measure those costs in both 
cases. Nor, despite his references to the 
growth of the “new class” in Romania, has 
Jowitt faced the dilemma of the corrupting 
influence of power, whether that power is 
in the hands of a revolutionary or a re- 
formist political elite. 

Moreover, on some issues of judgment 
Important to his case there is a genuine 
question of whether or not the author is 
factually correct. I am thinking primarily 
of his insistance that Soviet-Romanian dif- 
ferences became a “new sort of conflict be- 
tween Soviet and Romanian elites” in 1961. 
My own work on Romanian maneuvering 
within the Warsaw Pact would support the 
1950s’ theory even if the means of ex- 
pressing tension were considerably more 
esoteric at that time than during the 1960s. 

Such criticisms are important for the 
sake of accuracy; on the more fundamental 
level they are irrelevant. Jowitt has pro- 
duced a provocative, innovating work. 
Whether he is “right,” and in what sense, 
is less important than its pioneering nature. 

Rosin ALISON REMINGTON 

Research Associate on Communist 

Studies 

Center for International Studies 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Cambridge 


Joun Newuouse. U.S. Troops in Europe: 
Issues, Costs, and Choices. Pp. vii, 177. 
Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1971. $6.95. Paperbound, $2.95. 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS FOR PEACE THROUGH 
Law MILITARY SPENDING COMMITTEE. 
Introduction by Senator Mark O. Hat- 
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field. The Economics of Defense: A Bi- 
partison Review of Military Spending. 
Pp. v, 256. New York: Praeger, 1971. 
$15.00. 


More than a quarter of a century has 
passed since the end of the Second World 
War, and the United States continues to 
maintain about one-fourth of its general 
purpose military forces in Western Europe. 
The rationale for the maintenance of this 
military presence abroad has been the sub- 
ject of sharp and continuing congressional 
debate. Especially in the Senate there has 
been strong support for a substantial re- 
duction in American strength. The two 
books under review explore the main ques- 
tions at issue in the debate. 

In U.S. Troops in Europe, John New- 
house and his fellow collaborators asso- 
clated with the Brookings Institution ad- 
dress themselves to four inquiries. Is the 
military-political threat to Western Europe 
significantly diminishing? Js there a mili- 
tarily stable balance between NATO and 
Warsaw Pact forces in Central Europe? 
Can Western Europe assume a greater share 
in NATO defense? What are the budgetary 
and foreign exchange costs of United States 
forces in Europe, and how could they be 
reduced? 

These are complex issues which require 
and which receive complex treatments. In 
general terms, the authors reach these con- 
clusions: (1) The East-West political en- 
vironment, though slowly moderating, re- 
mains unstable; (2) There is a crude 
balance between NATO and Warsaw Pact 
ground and air forces; (3) Western Euro- 
pean defense capabilities depend in con- 
siderable measure upon the political success 
or failure of the European unity movement, 
but it is held to be unlikely that a mere 
reduction in United States forces would 
lead to increased European defense efforts; 
(4) The United States would not save 
money by simply bringing United States 
forces now in Europe back to this country 
and stationing them in the United States— 
. . they would cost about as much to 
maintain in this country as in Europe, and 
we would have to build additional transport 
capability to send them to Europe in an 
emergency” (p. 159). 

The thrust of the argument in the Brook- 
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ings study is, then, that there is a continu- 
ing need for the present number of United 
States forces in Europe. Any reduction in 
such forces must await changes in the East- 
West political environment and also in 
Western Europe itself. Meanwhile it is 
essential to maintain the present NATO 
security arrangements. 

An entirely opposite view is expounded 
in a report prepared by a group of 27 
senators and congressmen. Called the Mili- 
tary Spending Committee of the 105-person 
Members of Congress for Peace through 
Law, the group in this work analyzes de- 
fense spending in some 23 important areas. 
In each case, recommendations are made 
for future development and expenditures. 

The central thesis of the report is that 
United States economic growth has nearly 
halted in the last five years, and the prin- 
cipal culprit is massive defense spending. 
In order to curb inflation and to restore 
the economy generally, it contends that the 
defense budget should be cut sharply. The 
resulting “peace dividend” could then be 
applied to desirable social welfare pro- 
grams, especially to education and health- 
care services. 

So far as Europe is concerned, the con- 
gressional group recommends limited re- 
ductions in United States forces in Europe, 
“perhaps to under 100,000 men over three 
or four years” (p. 224). The Europeans 
are urged to assume a greater role ir. logis- 
tic support At a minimum, the U.S troop 
reduction would save $1 billion per year. 
Overall, the Europeans should increase their 
commitments to their own defense. 

The two books differ not only in their 
findings but in their perspectives. For the 
Brookings team, the focus is on the polit- 
ical; for the congressional group, the 
emphasis is on the economy. Perhaps this 
is why the respective recommendations are 
so much at variance. 

MuRFAY S STEDMAN, JR. 

Department of Political Science 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


Donato L. Niewvk Socialist, Anti-Semite, 
and Jew: German Social Democracy 
Confronts the Problem of Anti-Semstism, 
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1918-1933. Pp x, 254. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1971. 
$8.95. 


This comprehensive and detailed account 
of Social Democratic attitudes toward Jews 
and toward anti-Semitism in Weimar Ger- 
many exhausts the materials of a vast 
array of party organs, newspapers and jour- 
nals, and draws on a thorough search of 
memoirs and personal reminiscences. The 
style of presentation seeks an effect of 
cogency through succinct summaries of the 
evidence, sometimes presented quantita- 
tively, followed and/or preceded by a nar- 
rative account of an endless stream of in- 
dividual items. Both a generalized logic 
and a concrete persuasiveness are conveyed 
through this method. 

The problems posed are simple and 
clearly stated, as are the carefuly balanced 
answers. The author’s aim is to marshal 
evidence of at least one substantial polit- 
ical force, reflecting and/or influencing a 
broad public, which stood consistently op- 
posed to anti-Semitism in Germany during 
the period when Hitler rose to power. The 
results of his investigation achieve this aim 
in a broad sense only. While remaining 
determinedly within his simple—if not 
simplistic—frame of reference, the author’s 
conclusions outline a somewhat complex 
relation between German Social Democ- 
racy, anti-Semitism, and the Jews. 

In the background of Weimar Social 
Democracy, the author notes rather inade- 
quately the anti-Jewish motifs in Marxian 
socialism. He recounts the active Social 
Democratic opposition after 1878 to Adolf 
Stoecker’s Christian Social movement which 
attempted to seduce workers from the so- 
cialist ranks, and their subsequent neutral- 
ity and passivity toward the racial anti- 
Semites of the 1890s, who “appeared to 
appeal primarily to the rural population 
and to dissatished groups within the 
bourgeoisie.” 

He observes that in Weimar Germany 
the Social Democrats again conceived of 
anti-Semitism as an attack directed pri- 
marily against themselves and, from 1918 
to 1928, reacted accordingly. During this 
time they saw themselves as allied in the 
same cause with Jews, who moreover were 
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disproportionately represented in the party 
and still more prominent in the party or- 
gans’ discussions of anti-Semitism and Jew- 
ish problems. There were accordingly So- 
cial Democrats who sympathized with—as 
well as some actively opposed to—immi- 
grant Ostjuden; some who were pro-Zionist; 
and above all, a rather close alliance de- 
veloped with the main Jewish anti-anti- 
Semitic organization, The Centralverein 
deutscher Staatsbuerger juedischen Glau- 
bess. With the onset of the economic crisis 
and the growing threat of Nazism after 
1929, the Social Democrats found associa- 
tian with Jews or Jewish causes much less 
attractive. 

While the author notes the large repre- 
sentation of Jews among Social Democrats 
and particularly in the Social Democratic 
discussion of Jews and Jewish problems, 
he does not consider that what he is relat- 
ing is as much or more part of the history 
of the German-Jewish community as of the 
Social Democratic party Viewed in this 
light other aspects of the situation spring 
into focus. The Jewish trend toward So- 
cial Democracy, as well as the Social Demo- 
cratic interest in Jews from 1918 to 1928 
should be understood against the back- 
ground of bourgeois and liberal parties’ 
earlier alliances with and tolerance for po- 
litical anti-Semitism. So, too, the strongly 
marked tendency for Social Democrats to 
insist that Jewish problems were not spe- 
cific but were subsumed in the general so- 
cial problem, and that anti-Semitism ac- 
cordingly did not really have Jews but 
rather socialism as its true target—these 
were not mere lapses of Social Democratic 
understanding that purportedly prevented 
German workers from being adequately 
forearmed against the “final solution.” 
They were characteristic responses of Jews 
seeking to identify with a larger force than 
the uncertain and exposed world Jewish 
community. 

BEN HALPERN 

Near Eastern Studies 

Brandeis University 

Waltham 

Massachusetts 


Denis Mack Smirg. Victor Emanuel, 
Cavour, and the Risorgimenio. Pp. 381. 
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New York and London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. No price. 


Denis Mack Smith has written a group 
of essays on two major architects of Italian 
unification: Count Camillo Cavour and 
Victor Emanuel, respectively, prime minis- 
ter and king of Piedmont. 

These leaders had to overcome formid- 
able obstacles, not the least being Pied- 
mont’s weakness. The rest of Italy was 
dominated by Austria, feudalism, and the 
Papacy; unification was principally es- 
poused by radicals who favored revolution 
as the means and republicanism as the or- 
ganizing principle of government. Since 
Cavour and Victor Emanuel presided over 
a very limited form of constitutional mon- 
archy, they sought unification only if that 
meant aggrandizement of Piedmont and 
extension of her conservative political in- 
stitutions over the annexed portions of 
Italy. 

Topics discussed in Smith’s book include 
constitutional and parliamentary issues, in- 
tricate diplomatic negotiations, military 
campaigns, and the nation’s response to 
Piedmont’s leadership. Giving the text 
cohesiveness is its underlying theme: the 
two unifiers whose authoritarianism won 
out over nascent liberal forces. This con- 
trasts with standard Italian interpretation 
which depicts Cavour loyal to liberal pre- 
cepts, disregarding those only when pressed 
by events; and Victor Emanuel heroically 
leading Piedmont to military victory, while 
remaining respectful of Piedmont’s con- 
stitution. 

Smith concurs with officially inspired 
historiography insofar as Cavour was able 
to convince Italians and others that he had 
created an Italy based on progressive 
liberal institutions. But the resulting unity, 
he argues, was only tenuous, for its liberal 
precepts were hollowed by Cavour’s em- 
ployment of unscrupulous means. Tactical 
ruse and outright deception exercised at 
the expense of foreign countries, Italian 
revolutionaries, and members of his own 
party and cabinet--these demonstrate a 
man basically without principle. And 
rather than having been a far-sighted 
statesman, Cavour is exposed as oppor- 
tunistic, subject to mercurial change and 
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even to fits of uncertainty; his successes 
often a mere surfeit of luck. 

Smith finds in Victor Emanuel a repre- 
hensible personality whose arbitrariness ad- 
versely affected Piedmont’s policies. The 
text is peppered with examples of the king’s 
meddling. Ever determined to extend the 
royal prerogative, he constantly infringed 
on cabinet responsibility and conducted his 
own bewildering brand of private diplo- 
macy. Hungering for battlefield glory, he 
plotted wars; but in the reality of war 
with Austria in 1866 he bungled, lacking 
the nerve to be the hero he loved to 
posture. 

This erudite study, well documented and 
forcefully presented, substantiates Denis 
Mack Smith’s provocative thesis that the 
Risorgimento was largely conservative, that 
it was undesiréd by many Italians—splin- 
tered as they were into fragments of paro- 
chial loyalty—and that its leaders, Cavour 
and Victor Emanuel, utilized illiberal 
methods. 

HowarD JAMES BURGWIN, JR. 

Department of History 

West Chester State College 

Pennsylvania 
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JAMES ALDEN BARBER, JR. Social Mobility 
and Voting Behavior. Pp. xvi, 280. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally, 1971. $5.95. 


Several years ago Allan Sherman wrote 
and recorded a somewhat comical, contem- 
porary folk song which depicted the al- 
legedly typical changes which befall those 
who undergo upward social mobility from 
the lower to the upper middle class. Among 
with the couple’s achieving financial success 
and their move from city to suburbia, 
Harvey and Sheila switched from the 
Democratic to the Republican party. James 
Alden Barber, Jr., in his book Social Mobi- 
ity and Voting Behavior, has attempted to 
study empirically what songwriter Sherman 
and many students of American political 
behavior have tended to relegate to specula- 
tion, the political consequences of social 
mobility. Barber quite correctly maintains 
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that while there is a growing body of the- 
oretical literature positing notions which 
would explain the political effects of up- 
ward and downward social mobility, there 
has been relatively little done to test these 
theories. 

Barber should be complimented on the 
book’s tight organization. He presents the 
reader with an excellent selective review 
of the vast amounts of writing on social 
mobility. This is followed by clear state- 
ments both of his own theoretical under- 
pinnings and the hypotheses to be tested. 
A chapter on methodology is followed by 
the testing of the hypotheses. Finally, 
Barber concludes with a chapter on the 
study’s main findings. 

The author views the political conse- 
quences of social mobility as the product 
of acculturation by degree, in which a per- 
son will gradually assume the characteristics 
of his new social status while gradually 
losing the attributes of his former status. 
This is the basis for his main hypothesis: 
“For both the upwardly and the down- 
wardly mobile, political loyalties and atti- 
tudes tend to change in the direction ap- 
propriate to their new status, resulting in 
political behavior intermediate between that 
typical of their old status and that typical 
of their new status” (p. 36). From this 
general proposition, he deduces three sets 
of corollary hypotheses examining the re- 
lationship of social mobility to party and 
ideology, political interest and efficacy, and 
social integration as measured by levels of 
tolerance, joining voluntary associations, 
and satisfaction with society. 

Unfortunately, rather than basing his 
study on original data, a questionnaire de- 
signed specifically to test his propositions, 
Barber engages in a secondary analysis of 
Systems Research Configuration (SRC) 
data from the 1952, 1956, and 1960 presi- 
dential elections. However, he does go 
back to the original coded responses rather 
than relying on published findings. A po- 
tentially serious methodological limitation 
is in the study’s statistical procedure. Bar- 
ber employs an unadjusted cht square re- 
gardless of the size of the expected fre- 
quencies in both 2 X 2 and larger general 
contingency tables. He justifies the failure 
to use Yates’ correction by citing Blalock’s 
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Social Statistics which states that it is un- 
necessary to employ a corrective for large 
general contingency tables when only “one 
or two” of the cells have low expected 
frequencies. But the question remains 
whether Barber’s significant results come 
from 2 X 2 tables with any low expected 
frequencies or from general contingency 
tables in which are found more than a few 
cells with such frequencies? If so, there 
may be the possibility that if the proper 
corrections were done, some of these re- 
sults might not have been found to be 
statistically significant. 

These criticisms should not overly de- 
tract from an otherwise thorough investiga- 
tion. Barber did find general support for 
his hypotheses. People who experienced 
upward social mobility were more Republi- 
can and conservative on economic issues 
than those who always were in a lower so- 
cial status and were less Democratic and 
liberal on economic issues than those who 
always possessed a high social status. The 
converse proved true for those who under- 
wert downward mobility. Similarly, the 
upwardly mobile were more politically in- 
terested and had higher levels of efficacy 
than those who consistently had low social 
status and displayed less interest and 
eficacy than those always a part of a 
higher social status. Again the reverse pat- 
tern held true for the downwardly mobile. 
Attitudes on race did not follow the pat- 
tern. The downwardly mobile evidenced 
more negative attitudes toward the Negro 
than those who had stable low social status. 

Since the publication of The American 
Voter twelve years ago, we have viewed 
this country as one characterized by rela- 
tively low and decreasing levels of status 
polarization, which was partially caused by 
the high amounts of social mobility—mostly 
upwards—acting as an inter-class moderat- 
ing influence. It should not be a surprise 
that Barber’s study employing the SRC’s 
data leads to a confirmation of that inter- 
pretation. Those of us who read The 
American Voter would do well also to read 
Barber’s book because it enhances our 
knowledge of the political behavior of that 
time. But it is another question whether 
Barber’s theory of the voting behavior of 
the socially mobile, based on the idea that 
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the mobile serve as a moderating influence 
in our political system, stands the test of 
time. More recent events appear to indi- 
cate that social cleavage is on the increase 
and that the proportion of downwardly to 
the upwardly mobile may be changing in 
favor of the former. A de novo study 
should be undertaken to verify the author’s 
finding in the contemporary and different 
political environment. 
Bruce UNGER 

Department of Political Science 

Randolph-Macon College 

Ashland 
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JEROME E, Epwarps. The Foreign Policy 
of Col. McCormick’s Tribune, 1929- 
1941. Pp. 211. Reno, Nevada: Univer- 
sity of Nevada Press, 1971. $7.00. 


The history of the American press until 
the twentieth century revolved largely 
around individual editors or publishers who 
stamped their papers with their personal 
character. Some contributed to the im- 
provement of their profession, their coun- 
try, and their time. In this class, although 
some historians might disagree, may be 
listed Horace Greeley, James Gordon” Ben- 
nett, Joseph Pulitzer, and C. A. Dana. 
Some were harmful to their profession and 
caused distinct damage to the society and 
politics of their eras, and deserve no praise 
Most historians and journalists would place 
William Randolph Hearst and Colonel 
Robert Rutherford McCormick in this 
class. 

Professor Jerome E. Edwards’s book on 
“the Colonel” avoids either praise or criti- 
cism, although the author’s disagreement 
with the Tribune’s position on many issues 
is made obvious. It is a scholarly work, 
carefully researched, well documented, and 
written in a style which conforms to the 
requirements of care in drawing conclu- 
sions. Sources are principally the news- 
paper itself, although the author has studied 
Col. McCormick’s other writings, his pub- 
lished speeches, secondary studies which 
bear, and also has interviewed Tribune staff 
members and others who knew and worked 
with McCormick. 

. The colonel may be viewed as the last 
of the great editors whose personal idio- 
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syncracies, which led him to take editorial 
positions which were, to say the least, con- 
troversial, dominated a newspaper of wide 
circulation and readership. The man is 
shown throughout the book as beirg ar- 
rogant, self-assured, not always well in- 
formed, subject to violent prejudices which 
he was too narrow-minded to surrender, 
and limited in many of his perceptions. 
Since he died in 1955, no newspaper in this 
country or abroad, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Manchester (New Hampshire) 
Union-Leader has been so identified with 
the name and views of one individual 

McCormick was a sincere patriot. Fur- 
thermore, he viewed the Middle West and 
particularly the city of Chicago, as the 
center of virtue and intelligence. He was 
of the violent anti-communist school which 
denounced almost anyone disagreeing with 
him as motivated and directed by Moscow. 
The Tribune opposed Hoover’s moratorium 
on war debt payments. Although the 
colonel cheered the first few weeks of the 
New Deal, when an attempt was made to 
reduce Federal expenditures, he swung later 
into violent opposition to every step which 
Roosevelt took. The newspaper criticized 
the recognition of Russia. It was, how- 
ever, equally critical of the fascist chiefs 
and regarded Japan and Japan’s aggressive- 
ness in China as unimportant to this coun- 
try. As the United States extended aid to 
Britain and France after 1939, the paper 
became vitriolic. It fought the draft and 
defense expenditures. but after Pearl Har- 
bor it supported the war. Nevertheless, it 
frequently quarreled with the way it was 
being fought. 

The book is illustrated with car-oons 
from the Tribune. It presents little that 
is new, but it is a helpful summary and 
restatement, 

F. B. MARBUT 

Sarasota 

Florida 


Ricuarp A. Jonnsox. The Administration 
of United States Foreign Policy. Pp. 
415. Austin: The University of Texas 
Press, 1971. $10.00. 

A happy confluence of scholarly research 
and a quarter century of practical experi- 
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ence at home and abroad has resulted in 
Dr. Jobhnson’s successful exposition of the 
realities and the dilemmas involved in the 
conduct of our country’s foreign relations. 
The author served in consulates and em- 
bassies in Britain, Spain, and in Latin 
America. In Washington his assignments 
included intelligence, administrative, and 
personnel duties. 

A philosophical—not _ theoretical-——ap- 
proach to the subject, noting the limita- 
tions on the implementation of foreign 
policy, is made clear in the first chapter. 
The limitations include unpredictability, 
the lack of resources, the lack of public 
endurance in the seeking of long-term goals, 
nationalistic particularism, and problems of 
communication across linguistic and cul- 
tural barriers. For the United States there 
are also the constraints of constitutional 
stipulations, our historical traditions, and 
the international position requiring that 
“power must be husbanded with extreme 
care in order to achieve even a modest im- 
pact overseas.” 

Dr. Johnson’s discipline as an histonan 
then presents the record of foreign affairs 
administration in chapters specifically de- 
voted to the pre-1939 period, the painful 
expansion during World War H, the era 
of “Wristonization” in the 1950s, and the 
objectives and personnel programs of the 
Kennedy and Johnson years. There then 
follow separate chapters on the roles— 
sometimes complementary, but too often 
competitive-—-of Congress, courts, White 
House, State Department, the career 
Foreign Service, the US Information 
Agency, the defense agencies, foreign assist- 
ance, other departments, and state and local 
governments. He does not omit the in- 
fluences of political parties, pressure groups, 
the mass media, and the variable active- 
passive part played by the public. 

The pragmatic nature of the analysis 
and recommendations contained in Part IV 
of the volume, is at once a reflection of 
the zig-zags marking the past record, and 
an illumination of attainable reforms and 
improvements. The process of reviewing 
existing policy to determine its relevance 
to goals for the future is examined. So 
also are examined the structure of the high 
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command within State; the possibilities of 
combining disparate personnel systems 
(there is a separate “Foreign Agricultural 
Service” created by congressional statute) ; 
and the issues of personnel recruitment, 
training, and promotion. Ample statistical 
data, charts, and excerpts from many reor- 
ganization commissions, support Dr. John- 
son's conclusions and recommendations. In 
his hands it is not arcane, but clear; 
bureaucratic complications are made com- 
prehensible. 

The author rejects the idea of a foreign 
affairs academy, comparable to Annapolis 
or West Point, as likely to produce stereo- 
types He wants to discourage regional 
cliques, whose members ‘help each other 
to choice assignments and promotions.” 
He expects in-house structural improve- 
ment. He reproduces in an appendix a 
study of policy-making that would reveal 
much to non-practitioners who make sim- 
plistic criticisms. He calls failures exactly 
that He notes that “jealousy of congres- 
sional committees for their prerogatives 
may prevent remedial action.” Can the 
government rationalize its processes and 
unify its institutions dealing with foreign 
countries? Johnson says that it can be 
done. 

WILLARD BARBER 

Lecturer in International Affairs 

University of Maryland 

College Park 


Joyce Koixo and GABREÆL KoLxo. The 
Limits of Power: The World and Untied 
States Foreign Policy, 1945-1954. Pp. 
xii, 820. New York: Harper & Row, 
1972. $15.00. 


The Kolkos, a husband and wife team, 
historian and political scientist, respec- 
tively, look at United States foreign policy 
1945-1954, a period they view as a micro- 
cosm of the entire post-war experience. 
Their text is supported with massive docu- 
mentation attesting to their search through 
a wide variety of published and unpub- 
lished sources, official records and private 
papers, memoranda, memoirs, monographs, 
newspapers, and periodicals. 

The Kolkos’ analysis begins with the 
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United States emerging from World War 
II the richest and strongest nation on the 
globe, confident of its ability to direct 
world reconstruction along lines compatible 
with its goals. Specifically, American pol- 
icy-makers were determined to sustain and 
reform world capitalism so that American 
business could trade, operate, and profit 
without restrictions everywhere. Thus, the 
United States was prepared to commit its 
unrivaled economic and military power to 
the maintenance of a free world—namely, 
politically reliable (anti-Communist) and 
economically sound (capitalist) nations. 

To the Kolkos post-war U.S. foreign 
policy appears as a series of contrived 
crises all over the globe-—-Germany, Greece, 
the Middle East, China, Korea, Japan. The 
authors see “absolute unanimity” as to 
goals and virtually unbroken continuity as 
to programs advocated by the Truman 
and Eisenhower administrations. Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders alike found 
it necessary to develop a crisis mentality 
in order to enlist public support for their 
main goal—to make the world safe for 
American business expansion. In 1947, 
three-fourths of the American people were 
apathetic and uninterested in world affairs, 
eager to return to normalcy and their own 
domestic concerns. And Congress, which 
usually reflects the public mood, was not 
inclined to authorize vast appropriations 
for foreign operations in which only a small 
number of their constituents had any direct 
interest. 

Asking why did the United States never 
pursue a course more likely to avoid con- 
flict with the Soviet Union?—the authors 
provide their own answer Even though no 
real danger emsted, and the policymakers 
knew that this was so, it was politically 
helpful to exaggerate the nefarious ways 
and power of the Russians in order to 
mobilize American citizens and congress- 
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non-Soviet bloc. At the tıme the Truman 
Doctrine touched off the great American 
crusade against communism, the Kolkos 
saw no ominous Russian military develop- 
ment and no real threat of a Communist 
takeover in Western Europe Similarly, 
the European Recovery Program, which 
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the Truman administration justified as a 
program likely to be less costly than re- 
armament, the Kolkos believe would have 
been promoted had the Soviet Union never 
existed. As for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, they observe that none of the 
Administration witnesses appearing on its 
behalf before Congress thought that a 
Soviet attack upon Western Europe was 
imminent; rather NATO was designed to 
stimulate rearmament and hence to abet 
American defense industries. 

The world in which we live in the 1970s 
is not the world the United States policy- 
makers had in mind in the first decade after 
the war. Although the Korean and Vietnam 
wars were partially successful in that they 
brought considerable prosperity to the in- 
dustrial military complex, United States 
foreign policies overall have brought neither 
national security nor general welfare to 
the American people. What went wrong? 
Perhaps the policymakers gave too httle 
heed to the external environment where 
foreign policies must reach fruition or fail- 
ure. Despite its much vaunted eccnomic 
and military power, the United States’ was 
unable to stem or control worldwide forces 
of social change that were altering power 
relationships and techniques of influence, 
especially in the Third World. But the 
Kolkos—like the policymakers they criti- 
cize—have paid too little attention to the 
problems of conducting foreign policy be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the United States 

How one perceives U.S. foreign policy 
depends on one’s vantage point and view- 
ing equipment. The Kolkos have used a 
zoom lens with an economic filter to focus 
on the formulation of American foreign 
policy in the domestic setting. Had the 
authors used a zoom lens with interchange- 
able ideological, cultural, or strategic filters 
to focus on the implementation of foreign 
policy in the external setting, their percep- 
tions—and thus their analysis—would cer- 
tainly have been very different. But, then 
this is truism for most history and political 
science. 

Marian D. [rise 

School of International Service 

The American University 

Washington, D.C. 
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SAR A, LEVITAN and BARBARA HETRICK. 
Big Brother’s Indian Programs—With 
Reservations. Pp xii, 228. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1971. $8.95. 


For anyone interested in contemporary 
Indian problems, this volume has much to 
offer. It is a well-written and thoughtful 
analysis of current federal efforts to pro- 
vide economic services that might enable 
native Americans to escape the poverty 
that has accompanied their assignment to 
reservations by earlier governments. Here, 
indeed, is a book that deserves to be read 
and contemplated. Even though it contains 
little that is not available elsewhere, it does 
bring together under one cover the statis- 
tics, legislation, and current thinking that 
one confronts when studying the problem 
of economic alternatives open to Indians 
today. Levitan and Hetrick not only gath- 
ered together this information for us, but 
also synthesized and presented the data 
in an objective, readable, and scholarly 
manner. 

In the preface, the authors carefully de- 
fine their task and thereafter remain true 
to ıt. Herein lies the major strength of 
the work. They make it clear, from the 
beginning, that this book is not about tribal 
history, past government mistakes, or even 
Indians as people. Rather, they are con- 
cerned with federal services that have been 
made available in recent years to improve 
the lot of tribesmen and to bring their 
standard of living to the level enjoyed by 
other elements in our society. However, if 
adherence to that theme is the strength of 
the volume, it is also its weakness Indians 
—-and the problems they endure—are not 
the products of economics alone. For cen- 
turies, white Americans and their European 
ancestors did everything possible to destroy 
Indians. Fortunately, in most instances, 
the onslaught did not succeed, but it did 
seriously disrupt all aspects of Indian life, 
including, of course, economics. Now we 
are told by government agencies, especially 
the. Bureau of Indian Affairs, that all we 
must do to insure an Indian future totally 
different from the past is to concentrate 
on making money evailable for reservation 
development or for job training that might 
lead to a mass Indian hejira to urban 
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areas, And the authors seem to accept 
mcre of this philosophy than they should. 
On page 207 we are told that “the key, as 
in the solution of most social problems, 
is more money and the more intelligent use 
of existing money.” This statement is open 
to serious question. As contemporary 
American society shows, economic progress 
do2zs not insure success, individual happi- 
ness, harmony with the world, or even a 
fatter pocketbook. The truth of the matter 
is that centuries ago Indians lived in har- 
mony with the world around them; they 
do not today. It will take more than jobs 
and the wise use of available resources to 
insure that Indians will not be totally di- 
luted in the melting pot of a dominant 
wŁite society. 

Despite the overemphasis on economics, 
the volume does contain an excellent eco- 
nomic evaluation of Indian problems and 
government efforts One can easily accept 
the authors’ five principles for success in 
implementing current governmental efforts: 
allowing Indians maximum control over 
their problems; recognizing and protecting 
cultural differences; improving living con- 
ditions promptly; developing tribal self- 
sufficiency; and allowing reservations to 
continue indefinitely, if Indians choose that 
alternative over eventual integration. Also, 
one can applaud the atthors’ truly fine 
chapters on reservation education and 
health problems. Unfortunately, the vol- 
ume does not include a bibliography, and 
the footnote citations contain only a few 
books, articles, reports, and statutes. Also, 
it would have been helpful if contemporary 
Indian opinion, available through inter- 
views and a growing native American bib- 
liography, had been sought by the authors. 
It would not only have added an important 
dimension to their presentation, but might 
also have provided them a broader base 
from which to attempt to answer their own 
question on page 21: “What, then, is the 
answer to the ‘Indian problem’ ”? 

ÅRTHUR H. DEROSIER, JR. 

Department of History 

East Tennessee State University 

Johnson City 
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Ricwarp Lowitr. George W. Norris: The 
Persistence of a Progressive, 1913-1933. 
Pp. xv, 590. Urbana: University of IMi- 
nois Press, 1971. $12.50. 

This is the second segment of Professor 
Richard Lowitt’s scholarly biography of 
George W. Norris and follows the pre- 
viously published George W. Norris: The 
Making of a Progressive, 1861-1912. 
When the third volume is completed, the 
author will have made a valuable contribu- 
tion to American historiography. The re- 
search for this book was meticulous, the 
footnotes are ample, the style is very read- 
able and the paraphrasing of Norris’ many 
speeches and articles is excellent. 

In 1912 Norris was elected to the United 
States Senate and subsequently began one 
of the most independent, brilliant, and 
successful careers in the history of the 
United States Senate. Among the progres- 
sives Norris stands pre-eminent. He ac- 
cepted most of the “New Freedom” but 
sometimes proposed amendments which 
would have made the Wilsonian programs 
more liberal. In anti-trust legislation 
Norris sought harsher punishments for 
violators. He opposed preparedness and 
voted against the steps leading to the en- 
trance of the United States into World 
War I. His conscience demanded that he 
oppose the war resolution but once war 
was declared he pledged his active support. 

During the war he tried in vain to get 
public ownership of munition factories; he 
denounced the patriots for pelf; he ap- 
plauded when Wilson took over the rail- 
roads and opposed, in 1920, returning them 
to their owners He declared against the 
treaty of Versailles, especially the Shan- 
tung Provision, but favored the League of 
Nations Covenant. He repeatedly voted 
against the abridgment of civil rights dur- 
ing the war and saw no promise of progres- 
sivism in Harding’s election in 1920. Ac- 
cording to the author, Norris favored a 
new style of progressivism that would de- 
velop natural resources, extend federal gov- 
ernment activities and promote centraliza- 
tion where needed. 

In the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover 
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Administrations, Norris as an independent 
Republican usually voted against Republi- 
can presidential measures. He was ac- 
claimed as a leader of the farm bloc in the 
Senate, which sought to improve conditions 
for farmers only to have their efforts re- 
jected by conservative administration lead- 
ers. He was more encouraged in his efforts 
to expose the Teapot Dome scandal and to 
send Albert B. Fall to the Federal peni- 
tentiary. Nothing reveals Norris’ persever- 
ance and dedication to principle more 
vividly than his constant opposition to ef- 
forts for disposing of Muscle Shoals to 
private interests and the final triumph of 
his dream for the development of the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Norris, more than anyone else, deserves 
credit for the passage of the Twenty-first 
Amendment which abolished the lame duck 
session of Congress and moved the opening 
of the president’s term to January. He 
led in abolishing “yellow dog” contracts 
and in limiting the use of court injunctions 
against labor. He fought the protectionists 
and urged the abolishment of the electoral 
college. Understandably, he made bitter 
enemies but he was re-elected repeatedly. 

In foreign affairs he opposed lowering or 
the cancellation of debts; he supported the 
League of Nations and the World Court; 
he favored the Kellogg-Briand Pact; he 
advocated disarmaments; he repeatedly de- 
cried our mistake in entering World War I. 

All of these issues and more are ade- 
quately discussed in this welcome volume. 
The index is accurate, the essay on bibliog- 
raphy is of lasting value 
publisher are to be congratulated upon 
this must book for understanding progres- 
sivism In 1913-1933. 

GEORGE OSBORN 

Department of Social Sciences 

University of Florida 

_ Gainesville 


WrittaM James Morcan,ed. Naval Docu- 
ments of the American Revolution. Vol. 
5. Pp ix, 1486. Washington, D.C.: De- 
partment of Navy, 1970. $13 25. 
In 1957 the United States Naval History 
Division of the Navy Department under- 
took to locate and identify all extant docu- 
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ments and records dealing with the naval 
aspect of the American Revolution.- In 
part because the records were so scattered 
and in part because they proyed to be much 
more voluminous than even scholars in, the 
area expected, this has been a long and 
arduous task. This present volume, the 
fifth to be published as a result of the 
project undertaken nearly fifteen years ago, 
carries the record only to the end of the 
month in which Independence was de- 
clared—and at that, only within the Amer- 
ican theatre. (The four previous volumes 
have each been divided between the Amer- 
ican and the European theatres.) 

This brief period of approximately three 
months is, however, an extremely important 
one, The British are driven from Boston, 
but appear on Staten Island ready to under- 
take the invasion of Manhattan. The 
American invasion of Canada, initiated with 
such high hopes, ends in disaster and re- 
treat to Crown Point. Benedict Arnold 
undertakes to build a fleet on Lake Cham- 
plain. A few of the new Continental frigates 
are launched, but a severe shortage of 
armament prevents them from sailing to 
active duty. Commodore Hopkins’ fleet 
is idle and riddled with unrest and dis- 
satisfaction. 

The one bright spot, from the patriot 
viewpoint, is the almost total defeat ad- 
ministered to the British amphibious at- 
tack in the South. General Washington 
called it “a severe drubbing,” and the most 
partisan Britisher could hardly have dis- 
agreed. As this volume closes, the battered 
ships of Clinton and Parker have at last 
made it to Sandy Hook and are ready to 
join the Howe brothers in the attack on 
Long Island and, later, Manhattan. 

The volume is voluminously illustrated. 
Seventeen contemporaneous maps and 
charts, and nearly eighty engravings, por- 
traits, and reproductions, add immeasur- 
ably to the unique value. The editing 
meets the most exacting standards of 
scholarship. Valuable appendices provide 
a well illustrated article on “Shipwrights’ 
Tools During the Revolution,” the diary of 
a much frustrated and belabored Spanish 
“observer” that he kept between May 4 
and October 28, 1776, and the Admiralty 
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Office -records on the disposition of His 
Maiesty’s ships oh June J, 1776. A ten- 
page bibliography and a> very detailed in- 
dex will be welcomed by all who work in 
this area. The Naval Documents are now 
established as an extremely significant pub- 
lication. These volumes -should be widely 
available, and succeeding - volames will be 
arny awaited. 
.- RALPH Annus BROWN 
Deparimeni of History 
State University of New York 
State College at Cortland 


PauL L. Murray. The Constitution in 
Crisis Times, 1918—1969. Pp. xviii, 570. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1972. $1000. 


Historians, lawyers, and laymen alike 
will appreciate this most sound—and 
lengthy—new American Nation series work 
on the American Constitutional crisis since 
1918. Having pored through the book 
closely, this reviewer returned to the pref- 
ace for the author’s most meaningful quota- 
tion. The average. American’s view of his 
nation’s constitutional system prior to the 
great crises of the 1930s and after was not 
unEke that of the English observer, Sir 
Henry Maine, who described the system 
thusly: “It all reposes on the sacredness of 
contract and the stability of private prop- 
ertv, the first the implement, and the last 
the reward of success in the universal com- 
petition” (p. xv). 

Utilizing the essential primary and sec- 
oncary sources, Professor Murphy de- 
scribes the Supreme Court’s successful 
challenge to the “peculiar substantive due 
process” interpretation which had pre- 
valed since post-Civil War days; and how 
the courts became agencies protecting citi- 
zens against not only the threat of prop- 
erty but also that of “governmental tyr- 
anny.” In essence, the Supreme Court re- 
flected aspects of the social and political 
climate. While the judicial majority of 
the 1920s never convinced the “entirety of 
ifs own membership,” it was confident that 
by insuring “the greater success of busi- 
ness centralization it would eventually en- 
gulf and reorient even the bitterest of its 
critics” (p. 67). With the advent of the 
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Great Depression, the Supreme Court 
tortuously endorsed “federalism when its 
component parts operated successfully, but 
not when its powerful monolithic. center 
sought to impose upon the nation its pro- 
gram for the solution of many of the same 
problems” (p. 137). -With that Rubicon 
crossed, the Supreme Court turned to pro- 
tecting the individual’s civil rights and 
liberties against governmental and societal 
abuse. 

In meeting the new challenge to- indi- 
vidual rights, the author gives high marks 
to Chief Justice Earl Warren and low ones 
to his predecessor, Fred M. Vinson. The 
latter avoided great constitutional issues, 
as during the 1949-1950 term -when. the 
Supreme Court’s docket was the smallest 
since the 1930s. “He [Vinson]. seemed 

. to be courting favor with both Con- 
gress and the executive by shaping the law 
to acquiesce in the current desires of each” 
(p. 276). Warren is Professor Murphy’s 
hero. While Hugo L. Black and Felix 
Frankfurter stewed over their respective 
doctrines of “judicial self-restraint” and 
“preferred position,’ the Chief Justice 
prodded the Eisenhower administration 
with great decisions and “put a judicial 
seal of approval upon a variety of -“New 
Frontier’ programs and objectives, carried 
on and in some cases implemented further 
by President [Lyndon] Johnson” (p. 403), 
In so doing the Warren Court created a 
vast amount of new business for years to 
come in the form of clarifying the reach 
of rulings on reapportionment, religion, 
libel, obscenity, and criminal procedures. 

As for the present, the author, by strong 
inference—and a long footnote—fears 
Nixon as “devious on the law and order 
issue.” Also, Mr. Murphy is confident that 
for all the Supreme Court’s judicial ac- 
tivism “Americans-trusted the Court to do 
its best to maintain a balance between ma- 
jority power and private rights, and were 
confident that as a. tesponsible judicial-po- 
litical agency upon which they had come 
to rely, it would continue to deepen and 
reinforce the assurances that their repre- 
sentative institutions might some day- 
achieve the full democratic purposes of 
the Constitution” (p. 485), 
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This is a superb book. Under its iceberg 
peaks alluded to here are eloquent dis- 
courses of underlying political and judicial 
processes and actions. 

Martin L. FAusoip 

Department of History 

State University of New York 

College of Arts and Science 

Geneseo 


GUICHARD Parris and LESTER BROOKS. 
Blacks in the City: A History of the 
National Urban League. Pp. 534. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1971. $12.50. 
Now in its sixty-first year, the National 

Urban League—to give it the title it took 

in 1920—came into existence just as the 

first mass migration of rural blacks zo the 
cities got under way, 4 movement greatly 
stimulated by the manpower shortages cre- 
ated by World War I. From its beginning 
the League reflected a basic social-work 

outlook which, however, was never di- 

vorced from a civil rights concern. ‘The 

role of the League down to 1968 is lumi- 
nously examined in this significant study. 

Telling an objective, balanced story, richly 

detailed, Parris and Brooks speak with the 

authority that comes from a combined 
service of nearly half a century on the 

League’s staff and from their use of pri- 

mary sources solely, including more than 

fifty interviews. 
To read this work is to come away with 

a deepened respect for the League and 

a better understanding of contemporary 

America. The urbanization of the black 

American in the twentieth century has had 

a profound effect not only on the blacks 

themselves but upon city and nation. The 

Urban League has been on the cutting edge 

of the problems and the possibilities re- 

sulting from this unprecedented cityward 
migration of blacks, Interracial in its 
board membership, the League sought to 
improve living conditions for blacks, push- 
ing for better jobs, better housing, and 
better health and recreational facilities. 

Broadly interpreting its mandate, the 

League did not overlook the cultural as- 

pects of Negro life, its monthly magazine, 

Opportunity, playing a significant role in 

the “Harlem Renaissance” of arts and let- 
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ters in the twenties. The high quality of 
League leadership on the national level 
was, far more often than not, mirrored in 
the local branches, which numbered thirty 
as early as 1919. 

The League’s external problem of per- 
suading industrialists, government officials, 
and labor union leaders to join the battle 
against the color line was compounded by 
the besetting mternal problem of being 
starved for funds. Short finances stemmed 
in part from the League’s low profile, 
many of its breakthroughs in race relations 
not reaching the headlines. In telling this 
story of the League, the authors touch 
upon many of the major black institutions, 
including the church and the press. To 
such subtopics they bring a characteristic 
perception combined with an absence of 
polemics. Dedicated to the memory of 
Whitney J. Young, Jr, who died unex- 
pectedly in 1971, aiter an innovative, ten- 
year career as head of the League, this 
book is a tribute worthy of the man. 

BENJAMIN QUARLES 

Department of History 

Morgan State College 

Baltimore 

Maryland 


HENRY J. Scomanpt, Joun C. GOLDBACH, 
and Donatp B. VoceL. Mawaukee: A 
Contemporary Urban Profile. Pp. 224. 
New York: Praeger, 1971. $10.00 


H, PAUL FRESEMA. Metropohtian Politi- 
cal Structure: Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions and Political Structure in the 
Ouad-Citses Pp. 148. Iowa City: Uni- 
versity of Iowa Press, 1971. $795 
Milwaukee: A Contemporary Urban Pro- 

file, after conveying to the reader the so- 

cial, economic, and physical attributes of 
the Milwaukee area, examines the over-all 
political system, governmental structure, 
and several of the salient problems of the 
region. Similar to other metropolitan 

areas, Milwaukee is characterized by a 

fragmented governmental structure. The 

dominant political ethos of the region is 
that of conservatism coupled with a heri- 
tage and concern for “good government.” 

Major problems in Milwaukee are the in- 

sufficient units of low-income housing, race, 
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and inadequate governmental fiscal re- 
sources. 

Much of the volume is reflective of the 
activities and style of the Mayor of Mil- 
waukee, Henry W. Maier. Although in a 
structural sense the city has a weak-mayor 
form of government, Maier through his 
understanding of acquiring and maintain- 
ing power has functioned as a strong chief 
executive. The authors substantiate that 
Maier has put into practice his theory of 
urban leadership, enunciated in his pre- 
viously published work, Challenge to the 
Cities. The Mayor has been far more suc- 
cessful in consolidating power than his 
counterpart, the County Executive. 

Particular attention is given to decision- 
making in Milwaukee. The authors, citing 
a study which utilized the event-analysis 
methodology, note that over a five-year 
span, from 1959 to 1964, 300 individuals 
were involved in from one or more to 
forty key decisions. About one-third of 
these were either administrative, ap- 
pointed, or elected public officials; ap- 
proximately thirty percent were commer- 
cial, industrial, or banking leaders. The 
remainder were actors identified with or- 
ganized labor, religious institutions, the 
professions, higher education, civil rights, 
and the arts. In essence, no single co- 
hesive elite governs Milwaukee; political 
power is pluralistic in form. 

As Professors Schmandt, Goldbach, and 
Vogel carefully demonstrate, the city and 
county governments are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to secure the financial re- 
sources required to provide services and 
cope meaningfully with problems. The 
bulk of the budget of city government is 
devoted to public works and police and 
fire- protection, the costs of which have 
risen steadily due to increasing personnel 
expenditures. Milwaukee County has been 
faced with ever expanding welfare costs 
which constitute the major portion of its 
budget; health facilities and service ex- 
penditures are second in terms of over-all 
costs. Aggravating the financial plight of 
the city and county is the fact that each 
relies primarily on an overburdened prop- 
erty tax for revenue; the citizens of Mil- 
waukee currently pay a property tax which 


is among the highest in the nation. Fur- 
ther compounding the revenue problem is 
that Milwaukee suffers from a state tax 
distribution system which discriminates 
against urban areas. 

Insufficient units of low-income housing 
and race are major problems in Milwaukee. 
Urban renewal and expressway projects 
have reduced the availability of housing 
for the disadvantaged. The black commu- 
nity has become increasingly militant and 
in seeking its goals has made much use of 
third party intermediaries, especially the 
press. Although the city has attempted, 
through the establishment of new agencies 
and programs, to deal with the problems of 
the black community, the authors assert 
that the predominant conservative politi- 
cal ethos hinders governmental response in 
this area. 

The pattern of intergovernmental rela- 
tions and functional integration are keenly 
examined. Despite the fragmentation of 
the political system, relatively little em- 
ployment is made of horizontal intergov- 
ernmental agreements, due partially to 
core city-suburban hostility. To a limited 
degree, the Southwestern Wisconsin Re- 
gional Planning Commission has engen- 
dered cooperation between local govern- 
ments. The county has assumed a variety 
of functions of metropolitan import such 
as welfare, parks, expressways, airports, 
and hospitals. The federal government 
through a variety of grant in aid programs 
is playing an enhanced role in the area. 
State involvement in the problems of Mil- 
waukee has been that of a limited re- 
sponse, which the authors severely lament. 

The authors have written an informative 
and perceptive volume. It should be read 
by all interested in Milwaukee and urban 
political systems. It is part of the Urban 
Profiles series published by Praeger. One 
trusts that other volumes in this series fol- 
low the same format thereby facilitating 
the comparative analysis of urban politics 
and problems. 


Notwithstanding the title, Metropoliten 
Political Structure: Intergovernmental Re- 
lations and Political Structure in the Quad- 
Cities concerns horizontal intergovernmen- 
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tal cooperation and other integrative 
aspects of political activity in the metro- 
politan area composed of the five indus- 
trial cities of Davenport and Bettendorf, 
Iowa and Rock Island, Moline, and East 
Moline, Illinois, plus numerous smaller 
municipalities. The fundamental question 
to which Professor Friesema addressed 
himself, and I might add answers in a 
most competent fashion, was: How can we 
account for the remarkable resiliency of a 
metropolitan political system consisting of 
numerous jurisdictions? 

At the outset, the author places his 
study within a well-developed theoretical 
context relating to metropolitan political 
structure and the processes of political in- 
tegration. Professor Friesema sets forth a 
number of transaction measures and other 
integrative indicators utilized for the study 
‘and discusses the historical pattern of inte- 
gration in the area; he also notes the pre- 
vailing sense of metropolitan community. 

The’mass of data and findings presented 
in this volume, derived from interviews 
conducted with mayors, councilmen, de- 
partment heads, and the heads of boards 
and commissions, is extensive. A tctal of 
252 -interjurisdictional agreements were 
found in the area. Most of these agree- 
ments relate to the maintenance of public 
-law- and order, library services, transporta- 
tion, planning, health, sewerage, and parks 
and recreation. Although the state boun- 
dary and the Mississippi River hinders, as 
one would suspect, intergovernmental co- 
-operation, a substantial number of these 
agreements transcend these barriers. 

Contacts between public officials in the 
course of their work is so frequen: that 
they may be described as regular and per- 
sistent. Direct communication between 
officials is further promoted by the mu- 
nicipal and professional associations, social 
organizations, and to a lesser degrez, po- 
litical parties, to which many of these offi- 
cials belong. Business associations and 
personal friendships further enhance com- 
munication. 

Political integration in the Quad-Cities 
-area` is also facilitated by intermediaries 
‘between governments or governmental ofh- 
cials. Intermediaries include personally 
influential individuals, interest groups, cor- 
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porations and industrial firms, newsmen, 
and municipal consultants. 

Professor Friesema’s basic contention is 
there is more order and less chaos in a 
fragmented political system. than one has 
been accustomed to surmise. He has writ- 
ten a most scholarly work which adds 
much to our understanding of horizontal 
intergovernmental cooperation in the me- 
tropolis. It deserves wide circulation. 

NELSON WIKSTROM 

Department of History and 

Political Science 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Richmond . 


Davo J. VocLer. The Third House: Con- 
ference Committees in the United States 
Congress. Pp. 133. Evanston, UL: 
Northwestern University Press, 1971. 
$6.50. 


Criticism of congressional conference 
committees is not new. In 1934, that “son 
of the wild jackass,” Senator George Nor- 
ris, complained of their secret sessions and 
unrecorded votes. Concerned over what 
he considered their inordinate power, Nor- 
ris labeled the conference the “Third 
House of Congress.” a title David Vogler 
has appropriately chosen for his study. 
Nor has criticism of the conference abated 
with the passage of time. As the 91st 
Congress limped to an early January close 
in 1971, a New York Times story noted 
the late session “tie-up” and reported that 
‘many Congressmen believe that the im- 
passe now faced by Congress is due in 
large part to the breakdown of... the 
House-Senate Conference.” 

The Times story also correctly observed 
that the conference remains “one of the 
most important and ‘least understood pieces 
of legislative machinery” and so the new 
study by Professor Vogler of certain as- 
pects of the conference process is welcome. 
His study is brief and produces only a 
general view of the conference. He can 
hardly be faulted on this score, however, 
for he neither promises a comprehensive 
study nor, given the absence of recorded 
conference proceedings or votes, would 
such a study be easily realized. Obviously 
secrecy facilitates the bargaining and ne- 
gotiations needed for conference com- 
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promises but, just as obviously, it also 
makes accountability and analysis more 
dificult. 

Professor Vogler’s goal is to provide an 
aggregate analysis focusing on general pat- 
terns. His data is drawn from five Con- 
gresses and his statistical analysis provides 
a refreshing re-examination of some tacitly 
accepted conclusions concerning the con- 
ference process. Contrary to judgments 
reached by earlier writers, Vogler’s analy- 
sis suggests that the minority party is sel- 
dom overrepresented on conference com- 
mittees and, indeed, is more frequently 
underrepresented. If one can assume—and 
it is a major assumption—that senior mem- 
bers who go to conference are committed 
to the position taken by a majority of their 
party, Vogler’s conclusions would suggest 
greeter party influence when party posi- 
tions are involved at the conference stage 
than previously suspected. Vogler bolsters 
his findings with statistics showing that the 
seniority system provides somewhat greater 
flexibility in appointing conferees than had 
been thought. The difficulty, however, is 
that the leeway is still limited and by vest- 
ing it in committee chairmen there is no 
assurance the leeway will be used to in- 
sure appointment of conferees reflecting 
party sentiment. In 1970, for example, 
four of the Senate conferees involved in 
the Supersonic Transport (SST) confer- 
ence had voted against the Senate’s action 
in deleting funds for the SST program and 
one of them, Senator Magnuson, made no 
secret of their continued efforts to restore 
in conference the funds deleted on the 
Senate floor. 

As for the dominance of one chamber 
over the other in conference, Vogler agrees 
with Richard Fenno and disagrees with an 
earher study by Gilbert Steiner in finding 
a pronounced tendency for the Senate po- 
sition to prevail. Thus, Senator Mike 
Mansfield’s often repeated remark that “all 
too often the Senate compromises too 
much” may be somewhat wide of the mark. 
On the other hand, Vogler admits the 
shortcomings of conclusions based on crude 
quantitative data that may not reflect the 
intensity of original positions taken or the 
adoption of amendments by one chamber 
solely for conference bargaining purposes. 
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Professor Vogler’s study is useful as are 
his suggestive, although general, comments 
concerning conference bargaining strategies. 
If such general studies can be supple- 
mented by badly needed investigations of 
internal conference behavior, perhaps the 
veil covering conference activity can be 
made somewhat less opaque. 

CHARLES SERNS 

Department of Political Science 

Boston College 

Chestnut Hill 

Massachusetts 


Wurm M. Wiecer. The Guarantee 
Clause of the U. S. Constitution. Pp. 
324. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1972. $12 50. 


Professor Wiecek approaches the joint 
problem of a republican form of govern- 
ment and the doctrine of political ques- 
tions, not only as a lawyer, but as an his- 
torian. With insight and understanding, 
he covers the origins of Article IV, Sec- 
tion IV, the drafting of the clause at the 
Convention, its definitive exegesis by Chief 
Justice Taney in Luther v. Borden, its use 
by the Supreme Court during the Recon- 
struction period, its brief emergence in 
Pacific States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
v. Oregon, and finally, Baker v. Carr. 

Luther v. Borden was “authority for the 
proposition that the Court must abstain 
from political questions and that guarantee 
clause cases are invariably political ques- 
tion cases.” In Baker v. Carr, the Su- 
preme Court removed the matter of legis- 
lative reapportionment from the category 
of political questions and held that Ten- 
nessee’s Apportionment Act of 1901 vio- 
lated the equal protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

Thus, to outline the contents of this 
work by no means indicates the thorough- 
ness of Professor Wiecek’s research. No 
pertinent case, no treatise or article, has 
been unexamined; and Professor Wiecek 
has presented his findings in a highly read- 
able form. To Article IV, Section IV, he 
has brought a new depth, a new breadth. 

In line with Charles Sumner’s ‘view that 
the guarantee clause is “a sleeping giant,” 
that there is “no clause which gives to 
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Congress such supreme power over the 
states... ,” Professor Wiecek discusses 
present-day activist interpretations of the 
clause Mitchell Franklin, for example, 
argues that the guarantee clause “should 
be understood as a guarantee of equal, 
integrated education. . . . It firmly es- 
tablishes the hierarchical supremacy of the 
United States over the states in regard to 
education, ...” Again, Arthur E. Bon- 
field holds that the clause “still exists as 
an independent and untapped source of 
federal power, by which the central gov- 
ernment can assure the fuller realization 
of our society’s democratic goals.” All of 
which goes to prove that John Adams was 
correct when he declared that “the word 
republic as it is used, may signify any- 
thing, everything, or nothing ” 

Professor Wiecek is sympathetic to the 
views of the activists, as anyone mizht be, 
but advocates caution since the clause can 
be used, not only to foster and encourage, 
but to repress. 

One suspects that the guarantee of a re- 
publican form of government to the states 
was incorporated in Section IV to soften 
the impact of the last clause: “and on Ap- 
plication of the Legislature, or of the Ex- 
ecutive (when the Legislature cannot be 
convened) agains: domestic violence’— 
that is, something like Shay’s Rebellion. 

It may be that, added to the other crea- 
tive ambiguities of the Constitution, the 
term republican enhanced its chance of 
adoption. 

‘Whatever interpretation of the clause 
may come to triumph,” Professor Wiecek 
concludes, “whether the clause languishes 
in disuse or becomes a plenary assurance 
of individual liberty—its guarantee of re- 
publican government will retain the pro- 
tean potential it has had since 1787: a 
command that the people of the American 
states continue in their unending progress 
toward an American republic What this 
republic can become, only we and those 
who follow us can determine. It is up to 
us to realize the promise of the guarantee.” 

C. Gorpon Post 

Department of Political Science 

Wells College 

Aurora 

New York 
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OTHER WORLD AREAS 


Weston H. Acor. The Chilean Senate: 
Internal Distribution of Influence. Pp. 
205. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1971. $7.00. 


The author presents a detailed and care- 
fully documented analysis of the function- 
ing of the Chilean Senate. He considers 
the extent of influence of the Senate gen- 
erally, examines the operation of the Sen- 
ate committees, discusses the relative im- 
pact of different political parties within the 
senate committees and considers the in- 
formal norms governing Senate behavior. 
Throughout he uses methodological ap- 
proaches suggested by scholars working on 
the United States Congress, approaches 
which prove to be singularly applicable to 
the Chilean situation at this point in time 
(late 1960s). 

The book is written in a straightforward, 
concise fashion and provides useful mate- 
rial for anyone wishing indepth informa- 
tion on the Chilean legislature. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that the situa- 
tion he describes may very well undergo 
radical change. ‘The norms operating ap- 
pear to have been established by the cen- 
ter-right parties over time. In so far as 
the left wing parties come to dominate, 
such norms may be abandoned as inappro- 
priate—if indeed, the Senate continues to 
exist. Thus, the example of the way Sal- 
vador Allende violated the established 
rules of the game for the Senate president 
(pp 118-119) is ironical given his present 
position as president of the country. One 
indeed wonders to what extent the more 
ideologically oriented Left in Chile will 
tolerate the old rules residual of a dif- 
ferent era. 

Lucy C. BEHRMAN 

Department of Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


Joun Patrick BELL. Crisis in Costa Rica: 
The Revolution of 1948. Pp. 192. Aus- 
tin: University of Texas Press, 1971. 
$7.00. 

So slender is the body of historical lit- 
erature dealing with Central America that 
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it is a noteworthy event whenever any- 
thing about the isthmus is published. And 
when the publication is as soundly re- 
searched a study as John Patrick Bell’s 
Crisis in Costa Rica, Central Americanists 
and their friends have reason to cheer at 
such a fleshing out of thetr field. 

Twentieth-century Costa Rica, an appar- 
ent workshop of democracy, underwent a 
violent and successful revolution in 1948. 
Probing underneath this seeming historical 
anomaly, Professor Bell has discovered 
thet by 1940, Costa Rica had outgrown its 
traditional institutional structure. Over 
the next eight years, social tensions in- 
creased to a point where revolution was 
inevitable, and, given the right revolution- 
ary leader, successful. 

The author employs a topical approach 
to identify and trace the evolution of the 
mzjor issues contributing to the 1948 out- 
burst His discussion of these issues and 
the reform programs of President Rafael 
Calderón Guardia (1940-1944) amply dem- 
onstrate the difficulties which Calderón 
encountered as a reformis: president within 
a traditionalist party. Attacked by the 
conservative elite on one side and the 
young radical groups on the other side, the 
ca:derontstas became prime targets for a 
revolution, something which, despite their 
constructive reforms, they helped bring 
upon themselves by accepting political 
support from the indigenous Communist 
party, engaging in some questionable fiscal 
policies, and, later, awkwardly interfering 
in the electoral process. Professor Bell 
also examines the role of revolutionary 
leader José Figueres Ferrer, an outspoken 
personal opponent of Calderón. Although 
Figueres’ own opposition to Calderón is 
clearly shown, his relationship to the other, 
more ideological forces >f the revolution 
might have been drawn with greater pre- 
cision. 

While the topical approach does serve to 
isolate the different issues, it causes some 
problems of clarity in exposition. On oc- 
casion, significant points are announced in 
one chapter but not explained fully until 
a subsequent chapter. This discontinuity 
requires extra effort on the part of the 
reader who desires a coherent over-all grasp 
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of the situation. Also, clarity would have 
been served by the inclusion of a map 
with the chapter concerning the military 
phase of the actual revolution. 

Despite these problems, the book is a 
positive contribution to an understanding 
both of the working of political groups in 
Latin America and of the development of 
a revolution in Costa Rica. 

Jonn E. FINDLING 

Department of Social Studies 

Indiana University, Southeast 

Jeffersonville 


Ropert L. DaNwær. American Philanthropy 
in the Near East, 1820-1960. Pp. xiii, 
322. Athens, Ohio: Ohio University 
Press, 1970. $10.50. 


Robert L. Daniels study is the first 
comprehensive account of the American 
missionary-educational-philanthropic enter- 
prise in the Middle East, covering the pe- 
riod of 1820-1860, from the beginnings of 
missionary activity to the present day. It 
is based both on the essential published 
and the available archival material. Pro- 
fessor Daniel treats not only the Turkish, 
Arabic, and Iranian parts of the Middle 
East, but the Greek and Balkan area as 
well. The result is a first-class story of 
the most enduring of the American con- 
cems and interests. 

Beginning with the “Grecian Adventure,” 
the author takes up the story of the mis- 
sionary enterprise in Lebanon and Malta 
(1820-1861) and Turkey proper (Constan- 
tinople and the Anatolian plateau (1831— 
1861). Here one finds the story of the 
founding of Robert College (1863), now 
nationalized by the Turkish Government 
(1971); Istanbul Women’s College (1871); 
ard the Syrian Protestant College (1866), 
or The American University of Beirut 
Accounts of the establishment and devel- 
opment. of International College (Izmir, 
1891; Beirut, 1934), Athens College, Pierce 
Junior College, Anatolia College, Aleppo 
College, and a host of other institutions 
follow. 

Professor Daniel gives basic attention to 
the establishment of the Near East Re- 
lief, folowing World War I (1919-1920), 
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and of its successor, the Near East Foun- 
dation (1930). As the author observes, 
the positive American record in the Mid- 
die East rested on the quiet and humani- 
tarian enterprise—more, perhaps, than on 
the American commercial relationship and 
official government assistance. He makes 
some very interesting comparisons between 
unofficial and official American assistance, 
noting the political under- and overtones 
of the latter, and the fact that before 
World War II there seemed to be no in- 
herent advantage in government sponsor- 
ship, although the relationship to the Mid- 
die East changed basically after the war, 
when the United States, partly in response 
to Soviet policy, made binding commit- 
ments in the area, especially to Greece, 
Turkey, and Iran. Private philanthropy, 
however, continued to show much vitality, 
was put on a more and more secular foun- 
dation, thanks to the advent of the great 
American foundations (Ford, Rockefeller, 
and so forth), and faced its greatest chal- 
lenges and opportunities. 

This is a volume to be read and pon- 
dered by all students who are interested in 
the Middle East and in American policy 
relative thereto It is a well-written, well- 
based study of the longer-term, wide rang- 
ing character of the American concern with 
the area, which should command much at- 
tention and respect. 

Harry N. HOWARD 
American University 
Washington, D.C. 


Purr Foster and Aristinz R. ZOLBERG, 
eds. Ghana and the Ivory Coast: Per- 
spectives. on Modernization. Pp. vii, 
303. Chicago, Hl.: University oi Chi- 
cago Press, 1971. $11.50. 

In African -social science the sinzle-so- 
ciety monograph has been king. Its great 
strength has been the sensitivity encour- 
aged among scholars to the complexity of 
levels of meaning at which African socie- 
ties are to be analvzed; its biggest draw- 
back is the difficulty of making causal 
statements, of deciding which are the vari- 
ables and which are the parameters. The 
need for cross-national comparisons has 
thus become urgent and it is such á need 
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that the editors set out to fulfill. Like the 
curate’s egg, however, this book is ecu- 
menical only in parts. There is a neat 
pairing of contributions on the Ivory Coast 
and Ghana, respectively—by Zolberg and 
Jon Kraus on political development at a 
national level, by Richard Stryker and 
Martin Kilson on grass roots politics, and 
by Alain Levasseur and Dorothy Vellenga 
on changes in family law. But such com- 
parisons as these contributors make are 
largely implicit and the reader is left to 
draw his own conclusions. An illustration 
of the pitfalls is provided by. confronting 
Kilson’s cogent arguments to the effect that 
political order in Ghana under Nkrumah 
was disrupted by the failure to distinguish 
sacred from secular elements in political 
choice with Zolberg’s equally interesting 
suggestion that Houphouet-Boigny’s ability 
as a charismatic leader to combine the 
sacred and the secular has sustained po- 
litical order in the Ivory Coast. This is 
just the kind of ambiguity that one’ might 
begin to unravel only through more care- 
fully controlled national comparisons, of 
the kind which make the three final chap- 
ters in the book more satisfactory. Elliot 
Berg’ and Reginald Green engage in a 
lively debate on the reasons for Ghana’s 
dismal economic performance compared 
with the Ivory Coast, the former contend- 


‘ing that policy differences—over-ambitious 


state capitalism in Ghana, export-led lais- 
sez faire in the Ivory Coast——were crucial, 


.the latter seeking to introduce other vari- 


ables like Ghana’s vulnerability to declin- 
ing cocoa prices and the Ivory Coast’s neo- 
colonial links with France which make 
policy contrasts less fundamental. The 
final chapter by Philip Foster and Remi 
Clignet on educational development—sug- 
gesting that similarities and contrasts in 
the educational institutions of the two 
countries are explained more satisfactorily 
in terms of antecedent colonial experiences 
than by contemporary policies and devel- 
opments—is a model of comparative analy- 
sis. It is this systematic explication of 
similarities and differences that the re- 
mainder of the contributions lack, even 
though they may, like the discussions by 
Stryker and Kilson about the relatively 
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neglected theme of center-periphery link- 
ages, be of interest in their own right 
ROBIN LUCKHAM 
Department of Sociology 
Harvard University 
Cambridge 
Massachusetts 


Resin Luckwam. The Nigerian Military: 
A Sociological Analysis of Authority and 
Revolt, 1960-1967. Pp. 376. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1971. $18 50. 
In this impressive study of Africa’s larg- 

est army, sociological theory is combined 
with factual detail to provide a valuable 
and in depth study of the Nigerian mili- 
tary and its involvement in Nigerian poli- 
tics The Nigerian army, based on the 
Sandhurst model, broke up under political 
pressures reflecting primordialisms of tribe 
and region. This is the story of how the 
political environment overcame the high 
professionalism once evident in the Ni- 
gerian army. In addition, the complexities 
of Nigerian politics as they evolved over 
the decade of the 1960s are here viewed 
from the military point of view. 

Basically, Luckham asserts that political 
conflict penetrated and distorted the army 
bezause organizational controls were not 
effective against Nigeria's environmental 
pressures. The military role is determined 
by a complex interplay of changing pres- 
sures from the political and social environ- 
ment and is further defined by professional 
ethics and the political ideas of the officer 
cozps which in turn reflected the cohesion 
—or lack of cohesion—of the military. 
Tke structural weaknesses of the Nigerian 
army are analyzed in terms of its small 
size, its lack of skills, and the nature of 
its structural differentiation resulting from 
rapid Nigerianization in 1964-1965. The 
dominance of Ibo officers in main com- 
mend and staff positions was particularly 
striking prior to 1966. 

Nigeria’s two military coups are de- 
scribed as unique historical events, but the 
emphasis is on how military norms and 
structures conditioned or influenced behav- 
ior in the midst of rebellion. In both coups 
there was a cycle of revolt from below, 
with legitimation later conferred from 
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above for those things that could be made 
respectable, and silence concerning those 
which could not. Much background ma- 
terial is presented which focuses on the 
points of strain around which revolt arose, 
stressing how tribal and regional identi- 
ties became enmeshed with organizational 
cleavages within the army and how shifting 
political events transformed both organiza- 
tional and primordial relations. Thus, con- 
trary to other recent analyses of the mili- 
tary in Africa, Dr. Luckham argues that 
the apparent breakdown of military insti- 
tutions in Nigeria in 1966 was not the re- 
sult of the failure of African officers to. in- 
ternalize their roles or the lack of vitality 
of modern organizations in new contexts, 
but rather it was the result of the pace at 
which military institutions were adopted 
and the structure of the situation in which 
this adoption took place. 

While providing a wealth of detail on 
the actual events taking place during the 
coups, Luckham also provides extensive in- 
formation on the professional background 
and career patterns of the officer corps. 
He lays great stress on the speed with 
which a number of middle-ranking officers 
gained promotion, causing great organiza- 
tional disruption and leading to unrealistic 
aspiration on the one hand and the fear 
that further promotion would be difficult 
on the other hand. 

Luckham sees tribalism as the key which 
unlocked the pent-up organizational ten- 
sions, communal rivalries, and potential 
political conflicts within the army Politi- 
cal pressures and antagonisms toward po- 
litical authority grew as the internal se- 
curity role of the army replaced that of 
defense. After 1966, cleavages within the 
military paralleled those in civilian society 
These divisions caused structural incoher- 
ence; the army divided on the very issues 
it was trying to resolve, and in its frustra- 
tion turned to violence which left both the 
army and the country divided. In discus- 
sing the disintegration of the army in 1966, 
Professor Luckham provides an excellent 
survey and analysis of the structure of po- 
litical conflict prior to January 1966. 

In discussing the two coups, the author 
brings out the distinctive characteristics of 
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each and the nature of social processes 
which led from one to the other. The 
January 1966 coup. which toppled the ci- 
vilian regime, was characterized as a con- 
spiracy by a small, well-organized group of 
junior army officers to capture political 
power for defined ideological and political 
purposes. Then came the growth of po- 
litical conflict in the army as it became 
the focus of political allocations. The 
growth of political conflict within the army 
contributed to the spread of indiscipline 
and loss of solidarity. Rumors circulating 
among the ranks and the Noncommissioned 
Officers (NCOs) concerning the January 
killings within the army led to mass re- 
jection of authority at lower levels of com- 
mand. The result was the July coup, and 
outburst of revolt against authority from 
below by junior officers and Northern 
NCOs in an attempt to effect a transfer of 
political power. The counter-coup also re- 
flected an outburst of hostility in civilian 
society against a particular ethnic group, 
the Ibos. Virtually every Ibo officer sta- 
tioned outside his own eastern region met 
a violent death in the July 1966 coup. 
Once the action was over, the soldiers 
sought to get back into normal hierarchies 
of authority and to legitimate the new po- 
sition in military terms. Lt Col. Gowon, 
as the most senior Northern officer, was 
asked to assume power even though he 
was apparently not directly involved in 
the coup. 

Luckham’s account of the conduct of 
government under the Agutyi-Ironsi regime 
(January-July, 1966) is particularly valu- 
able. With great insight he traces the 
course of events which led to Ironsi’s 
murder and the almost total breakdown of 
discipline in the army. ‘The majors who 
conducted this coup failed to seize power, 
which meant that they were unable to 
carry out their program of reform or to 
counteract attempts to define this highly 
idealistic and ideological attempt in terms 
of tribalistic or factional interests. The 
resulting regime was marked by tragic 
blunders. It did not see the need to heed 
or compromise with the growing sources of 
discontent in the North. The ruling sol- 
diers, few in number and totally lacking in 
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political experience, showed no political 
acumen and failed to use the talents avail- 
able to them, particularly those of the 
radical politicians who had previously been 
excluded from power. Luckham feels that 
the July counter-coup was the culmination 
of growing social forces inherent in the 
Nigerian political system, but sharpened 
by the military government’s inability to 
take decisions which were either clear in 
their intentions or flexible in their appli- 
cation ‘The cycle of mutual reaction and 
anticipation thus turned the fears—that 
they were being conspired against—of the 
Ibos and Northerners alike into a self-ful- 
filling prophesy. 

In a final section dealing with the slide 
of the East into secession as the Republic 
of Biafra, Luckham deals with the final 
disintegration of the Nigerian army into 
Its component ethnic units. He presents 
cogent arguments to support his thesis that 
war was not inevitable and that alterna- 
tive options remained open to the military 
leaders until March 1967. 

This is a major work which makes use 
of much sociological theory and many con- 
flict models to help explain concrete events. 
Luckham has extracted detailed statisti- 
cal information out of publicly available 
sources on African armies which has great 
comparative potential. The book is cer- 
tainly essential reading for all who would 
attempt to understand or analyze the pe- 
riod of military rule in Nigeria. 

BARBARA CALLAWAY 

Department of Political Science 

California State University 

Los Angeles 


I. PETER OMARI Kwame Nkrumah: The 
Anatomy of an African Dictatorship. 
Pp. ix, 229. New York: Africana, 1970. 
$8.50. 

NNAMDI AZIKIWE. An Autobiography: My 
Odyssey. Pp vii, 452. New York: 
Praeger, 1970. $12.50 
After more than a decade of indepen- 

dence in Africa, African political leader- 

ship can perhaps be seen in some perspec- 
tive Looking at the record of the national 
leaders who emerged toward the end of 

European rule and stayed on to lead the 
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new independent states, one can already 
dismiss a number as being ephemeral in 
their impact. Informed opinion would un- 
hesitatingly exclude Nnamdi Azikiwe and 
Kwame Nkrumah. There is little doubt 
that both men, though differing greatly 
from each other—in achievement, outlook, 
and political style—will occupy a promi- 
nent place in the history of twentieth-cen- 
tury Africa. 

The contrast between them is striking. 
Azikiwe has lived to enjoy the reward of 
being recalled from retirement in England 
to become Chancellor of the University of 
Lagos, where he will be able to contribute 
to his country’s impressive recovery from 
its past troubles, and share in the exciting 
prospect of future prosperity and stability. 
Nkrumah has died in exile, rejected by the 
people who once worshipped him as the 
founder of their nation and pioneer of Af- 
rican freedom, having watched his country 
beset by many social and economic ills, 
seen his dream of a United Africa fade, 
and heard former friends rush to condemn 
him for his misdeeds while ignoring his con- 
siderable achievements in fighting Ghana’s 
illiteracy and tribalism. 

Both of them spent some time in the 
United States where they were able to ob- 
serve—and often experience—race preju- 
dice. Azikiwe enrolled at Howard Uni- 
versity. He is enthusiastic about his ex- 
perience there and is full of praise for 
Howard’s subsequent achievements and 
present role in American higher education. 
Nkrumah went to Lincoln University—on 
the advice of Azikiwe who was consulted 
in 1935 by the 26-year-old Ghanaian, then 
a teacher who had toyed with the idea of 
becoming a priest but now wanted to go 
abroad. 

My Odyssey, describing Azikiwe’s child- 
hood and youth, records his debt to the 
writings of Marcus Garvey and the activi- 
ties of Kweygir Aggrey. He founded The 
West African Pilot, the newspaper destined 
to play a vital part in stimulating African 
nationalism and articulating the case for 
independence, far beyond the borders of 
Nigeria. In the United States he endured 
the hardship of coping with racial preju- 
dice while trying to earn enough to be able 
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to continue his studies. His story stops 
in 1947, leaving his own role as a political 
leader and Nigeria’s more recent dramatic 
history to be covered in a second volume. 
It is to be hoped that it will be available 
5000. 

There is no dearth of published material 
on Nkrumah. But Dr. Omari’s book has 
a special value in providing a Ghanaian’s 
presentation of the combined fruits of per- 
sonal reaction to Nkrumah’s rule, the skills 
of a sociologist, employment in his coun- 
try’s civil service, and experience in the 
field of international affairs. The author 
served his country until 1963 in the De- 
partment of Social Welfare and Commu- 
nity Development and as a professor in 
the Department of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Ghana. Since then he has been 
head of the Social Development Section of 
the Economic Commission for Africa in 
Addis Ababa, and with the Economic and 
Social Affairs Division of the United Na- 
tions in New York. 

He offers a perceptive and penetrating 
analysis of many personal, social, and eco- 
nomic factors associated with Nkrumah’s 
rise and fall, which provides new insights 
into Ghana’s problems. The commitment 
to democratic principles which pervades 
the reasoning in the book gives it an added 
importance in the Africa of today. In his 
concluding paragraphs Dr Omari writes, 
“Nkrumah practised ideology by force— 
which seems to work well only with peasant 
or gullible populations. Ideology by con- 
viction—and one that admits of opposition 
—is more difficult to achieve but more 
lasting and more conducive to stability.” 

LESLIE RUBIN 

Department of Political Science 

Howard University 

Washington, D.C. 


WALTER Stewart. Trudeau in Power. Pp 
240. New York: Outerbridge & Dienst- 
fry, 1971. $6.95. 


The second most startling thing about 
Walter Stewart’s Trudeau in Power, is the 
amount of attention it attracted when first 
published in Canada. The most startling 
thing about the book is the fact that a 
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book academic journal such as this has re- 
quested a review of it. The book is of 
very little relevance to academics and has 
very little to do with social science How- 
ever, if Trudeau in Power is read as a non- 
academic and anecdotal polemic, it is cer- 
tainly entertaining. In fact, from this per- 
spective the best feature of the book is its 
unacademic and lively style, which will ap- 
peal to a much wider audience than any 
academic piece. 

If there is a message in Trudeau in 
Power it is a simple one—Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau is a political “supervillain.” Stew- 
art blames Trudeau for the decline of Par- 
lament, regional disparity, and American 
economic domination among a score of 
other things. Particularly in his aralysis 
of Trudeau’s responsibility for the emascu- 
lation of Parliament, Stewart only proves 
that his years in the press gallery taught 
him very little about the Canadian voliti- 
cal system. The Canadian Parliament has 
never had very much to do with the mak- 
ing of public policy, and history bears out 
the fact that since confederation, no gov- 
ernment bill has ever been rejected by 
Parliament under normal majority govern- 
ment situations. Furthermore, if there has 
been a decline in the role of Parliament, 
it correlates with the complexity and the 
increasingly technological sophistication of 
the sort of problems with which modern 
governments must cope 

Perhaps the most naive section of the 
book is that which blames Trudeau and 
his cabinet for the contents of a “White 
Paper” on taxation reform. Stewart gives 
one the impression that it was Trudeau 
and his Finance Minister Benson who put 
their heads together and produced this 
enormous and very technical document, 
which has since been converted into a 700- 
page piece of legislation. The “White Pa- 
per,” in fact, took an army of specialized 
economists in the Department of Finance 
about ten months fulltime work to pro- 
duce, and it would be surprising if the 
busy Prime Minister even knew what was 
in it! The only strong part of the book is 
the analysis of the relationship between 
the national press and the Prime Minister. 
Here Stewart is perceptive about the fac- 
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tors that precipitated that 1968 love affair 
between the media in Canada and Trudeau. 

To conclude, there are a lot of things 
wrong with Prime Minister Trudeau, but 
Walter Stewart has not hit on many of 
them. To Americans unfamiliar with the 
Canadian system, Trudeau in Power will 
give a very distorted and hopelessly inac- 
curate picture. To those who will not be 
fooled in that respect, the book may be 
viewed simply as a vitriolic diatribe of one 
journalist against one politician. 

M S5. WHITTINGTON 

Department of Political Science 

Carleton University 

Ottawa 

Ontario 
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Lovrs J. HALLE. The Ideological Imags- 
nation. Pp. vii, 174. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle, 1972. $6.95. 

This book is really a personal declara- 
tion, written with grace and ease. The 
work and the learning that have gone into 
it are concealed because the author is un- 
assuming. If the reader begins with the 
preface and reads straight through to the 
end of the appendices, he feels that he has 
had a personal letter from the author, or 
even a conversation with him, on a topic 
of great importance at the present time. 

The subject of the discussion is the 
growth of the power of the modern state 
The dynastic state, invested with authority 
by some doctrine of divine right, gave way 
in the eighteenth century to the modern 
state in which authority must be derived 
from the people. Hobbes constructed the 
Leviathan—the people knit into one per- 
son by the myth of the social contract. 
Rousseau added to this the myth of the 
General Wl, which received further elab- 
oration by Hegel. Marx and Lenin di- 
vided the people into the minority of the 
bourgeoisie and the majority of the prole- 
tariat, and forecast an inevitable revolu- 
tion. Mussolini and Hitler elevated the 
myths of nationalism and race into means 
of organizing a powerful state. All of these 
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myths are dangerous, says Professor Halle, 
because all of them lead to the fallacy of 
“the two species”: the good people who 
support the state, the bad who criticize 
or resist and must therefore be ruthlessly 
suppressed. 

The best safeguard against these dangers 
lies in the maintenance of tolerance, “Com- 
mitment to non-commitment.” He drama- 
tizes this with frequent references to Soc- 
rates. What he is arguing for is the “or- 
ganization of a society that provides for 
continuing inquiry by maintaining an open 
marketplace in which anyone may subject 
his own ideas, in competition with those 
of others, to the test of examination and 
debate” (p. 143). He could have found 
support for this in John Stuart Mill, and 
it is a little odd that he makes no refer- 
ence to English writing of the nineteenth 
century. 

A defect of the book is that while it 
brilliantly analyzes and exposes the faults 
of dogmatic and barbarous ideologies, no 
space is given to means by which the mar- 
ketnlace of ideas might be maintained in 
the great urban states of this century. Of 
course, this might have doubled the size 
of the book, but a little space might have 
been devoted to some sugzestions. 

All liberal scholars will find that they 
are in basic agreement with Professor 
Halle’s views, and will be pleased to read 
so clear, succinct, and eloquent a state- 
ment of the need for open discussion in 
modern society. The problems are great 
and pressing, and the author’s unassuming 
manner of dealing with them lends em- 
phasis to his analysis. 

Pum W. Buck 

Department of Political Science 

California State College 

Dominguez Hills 

California 


Hersert Hirscw. Poverty and Polsticiza- 
tion: Political Socialisation in an Ameri- 
can Sub-culture. Pp. vii, 206. New 
York: Macmillan, 1971. $8.95. 


Hirsch’s volume does not realize its 
somewhat pretentious title and objectives: 
“to formulate a theoretical framework that 
should provide some insight into the proc- 
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ess of political socialization.” However, 
its output is a careful study of social 
sources of political information, party 
identification, and reliance on political ad- 
vice among 2,500 Kentucky school children 
in early 1967. For them poverty is not a 
variable, but a constant. 

The main analysis is of their subjective 
rank of family, peer group, school, and 
media influences. Simple questions tap 
these; more elaborate attitudinal “scales” 
are reported in appendices—where many 
findings, often negative, are consigned. 

Appalachian youngsters do not conform 
to the easy profile, biased toward national 
samples or middle-class youth, with which 
most political scientists and sociologists 
are familiar. Parents—specifically fathers 
—are not over-weening socializing influ- 
ences; mass media are. Yet the impact of 
family, in relation to other sources, ap- 
pears more stable across age categories of 
youth than in studies of other populations. 
Mothers strongly influence party identifi- 
cation, while fathers retain a more major 
role in political advice; absent fathers ac- 
count for a large part of these effects. 

Many intervening “learning” variables— 
age, model’s orientation to political stimuli, 
intellectual and vocational status of the 
model—had little effect on patterns ob- 
served. Those which did, sex and model 
contiguity, were asserted to reflect the 
subculture studied. Agents’ effectiveness 
varied by political level—for example, 
media had more effect at national and in- 
ternational levels while more “personal” 
agents became more effective at the local 
level. 

Hirsch makes much of an eclectic ap- 
plication of what he terms a “different 
theoretical framework” for political scien- 
tists—‘‘social learning theory” and “mod- 
eling.” Sociologists may feel a wider lit- 
erature should have been consulted; Hirsch 
dates his perspective from Miller and Dol- 
lard’s work in 1941 and neglects sociologi- 
cal classics in “symbolic interaction” and 
“Imitation and suggestion.” However, they 
may welcome efforts to overcome politi- 
cal scientist’s overdependence on “Freud- 
ian” notions of the import of socializing 
agents. 
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Today, the study’s strengths as con- 
ceived five or mcre years ago may turn 
out to be weaknesses Hirsch sought a 
subcultural pocket to find exceptions to 
generalities about mainstream American 
political socialization. He hoped his find- 
ings, and the framework generating them, 
would point to new understandings of the 
mainstream itself. Many now suspect the 
mainstream was more turbulent than it ap- 
peared, and Hirsch’s work gives few clues 
as to why this was the case. 

CHARLES A. EKSTROM 

Department of Sociology 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


NicEL Howard. Paradoxes of Rationality: 
Theory of Metagames and Pohtical Be- 
havior. Pp. x, 248. Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press, 1971. $12.95. 

The many-meaning notion of rationality 
has greatly troubled game theorists con- 
cerned not just with optimizing behavior 
but with behavior that is moral at the 
same time. Howard argues that when 
game theory is applied to interacticns be- 
tween conscious beings the concept of ra- 
tionality “breaks down and disintegrates.” 
He demonstrates this by distinguishing 
three ways in which rationality does break 
down, First, rationality breaks down in a 
game in which it is impossible for both 
players to be objectively rational—rational 
being optimizing behavior-——that is, a game 
having no equilibrium If both players 
knew each others’ strategy choices, vhe ra- 
tional strategy choice would lead to an 
absurdity. Second, a breakdown car. occur 
in a game—prisoners’ dilemma—in which 
there is only one rational strategy for each 
player, that is, a game not having an un- 
dominated strategy. No matter what 
strategy—cooperation or defection—the op- 
ponent is expected to or does choose, to 
be rational one must defect. Howard thus 
adduces that in prisoners’ dilemma “two 
irrational players do better than two ra- 
tional ones.” ‘Third, a breakdown can also 
occur in a game having a “sure-thing” 
strategy, but with two or more possible 
compromises, of which the outcom2 most 
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preferred by A is not the outcome most 
preferred by B; choosing the “sure-thing” 
strategy is to be a sucker, 

Howard devises a metagame—‘game that 
would exist if one of the players chose his 
strategy after the others, in knowledge of 
their cholces’—approach to the several 
problems of rationality breakdown. He 
does this in a rigorous, nonquantitative, 
mathematical manner which thereby avoids 
the pitfalls of numerical utilities usually 
associated with game theory but unesti- 
mable in the real world. For the first two 
paradoxes of rationality, the games with no 
equilbria and with dominated equilibria, 
Howard cleverly develops solutions in the 
metagame tree. The third breakdown, 
found in the game having a “sure-thing” 
strategy, is not necessarily solved in the 
metagame tree but requires development 
of the concept of inducement. Howard 
demonstrates how this third paradox has 
no problems—if the game has an undomi- 
nated equilibrium and each player’s “sure- 
thing” policy is maximally inducing. 

Howard employs some real-life exam- 
ples—the Vietnam War and the Cuban 
missile crisis—and suggests that the utility 
of his theory development is in situations 
involving interactions between actual de- 
cision-makers, 

Although the author admonishes the non- 
mathematical reader that the book is es- 
sentially mathematical in its development, 
Howard does provide an appendix—which 
clearly sets out the rudiments of set the- 
ory and logic—to which the reader may 
turn for help. Another appendix sets down 
some experimental results and a glossary 
affords quick definitions for the metagame 
theorists’ argot. 

KENNETH FUCHS 

Department of Political Science 

University of Houston 

Texas 


Davin 5. LANDES and CHARLES TILLY, eds. 
History as Sociol Science. Pp. vi, 152. 
Englewood Chfs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1971. $5.95 


This report is part of the Behavioral 
and Social Science Survey commissioned 
by the Committee on Science and Public 
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Policy of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and the Problems and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research 
Council. For historians this discussion is 
the successor to that provided by the re- 
port of 1963, edited by Louis Gottschalk, 
entitled Generaligaiton in the Writing of 
History, and The Social Sciences in His- 
torical Study: A Report of the Committee 
on Historiography, Social Science Research 
Council Bulletin 64 (New York, 1954). 
Gottschalk’s buoyant volume and Bulletin 
64 were heirs of the famous Theory and 
Practice in Historical Study, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council Bulletin 54 (New 
York, 1946). 

American historians have thus made four 
major collective efforts in a quarter of a 
century to state where they are and where 
they are going. In the attempt of 1963 
Professor Robert R. Palmer disquieted 
and delighted his associates by his asser- 
tion that for him the generalizations of so- 
cial science were no more compelling than 
the excellent Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, 
On this occasion William O. Aydelotte re- 
plied that rigorous social science and quan- 
tification procedures, even if “humdrum,” 
permitted historians to make statements 
of a comparative nature of greater cer- 
tainty than the intuitive results of the 
most gifted historian. Avdelotte’s skilled 
defense of. new methods and approaches is 
now the new orthodoxy. 

Those who have read the previous reports 
will be surprised, however, to observe that 
success has not produced the poise and 
elegance associated with victory. This 
disciplined and prudent volume is often 
alternately apologetic, defensive, and ag- 
gressive. Historians are, on the one hand, 
described as now possessing sophisticated 
techniques allowing for theory construction 
and empirical verification that far exceeds 
past achievements. On the other hand, the 
authors constantly seek to defend them- 
selves against arguments that ought to be 
irrelevant to their serious purpose. They 
attack, for example, historians of the “New 
Left,” but neither cite those they have in 
mind, nor quantitatively assess this “ide- 
ology” they find so dreadful. 

When Professors Landes and Tilly get 
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down to the business of encouraging sig- 
nificant historical inquiry, their advice is 
a model of professional guidance. They 
ask that “social-scientific history’ concen- 
trate on “collective history,” overtly em- 
phasize theoretical concepts and models, 
and rigorously employ systematic compari- 
son. Excellent suggestions are also made 
concerning the changes necessary in the 
training of historians in order to develop 
these skills and habits of mind. There can 
be no objections to the sensible, informed, 
pragmatic advice and counsel of this re- 
port. It must be praised for its accurate 
estimation of the valid and essential direc- 
tion of modern historical scholarship. 
Epwarp T. GARGAN 

Department of History 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


THOMAS MATHIESEN. Across the Boun- 
daries of Organizations. Pp 166. Berke- 
ley, Cal.: Glendessary Press, 1971. $5 00. 
This book is interesting primarily as a 

collection of speculations about the organi- 
zation in relation to its environment. Com- 
munication is the aspect of organizations 
investigated and is made the subject of re- 
sulting hypotheses. The author strikes out 
in opposition to the conventional sociologi- 
cal assumption that poor communication 
among the specialized units of a large or- 
ganization is explainable in terms of intra- 
organizational phenomena. Rather, he be- 
gins with the assumption that relationships 
transcending the organization’s formal boun- 
daries are likely to be more fruitful in ac- 
counting for faulty internal communica- 
tion. Hence, the title. 

Mathiesen used as his investigative base 
two prisons in a Scandinavian country— 
“maximum security” and “medium secur- 
ity.” Having previously spent some time 
in the institutions as an observer, in this 
study he interviewed twenty-three top offi- 
cials in the prisons including the Gover- 
nors (chief executive officers), chaplains, 
social workers, psychiatrists, inspectors, 
and other staff—including welfare officers 
and head teachers Making flexible use of 
open-ended questions, the author probed 
the subject of internal and external com- 
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munication. On the basis of prior investi- 
gative experience, Mathiesen feels assured 
that he achieved en empathy with his re- 
spondents which allowed him to interpret 
their words in a context of meaning— 
which methodological problem 1s discussed 
in chapter 2. 

The author’s findings suggest that, for 
the most part, these elite officials of the 
organization tend to establish personalized, 
informal rapport with specialized agencies 
and individuals external to the prison— 
such as the Prison Bureau, hospitals, and 
social welfare organizations. Moreover, on 
the basis of respondents’ remarks, these 
are judged to be effective and productive 
communications In contrast, communica- 
tion among the same elite officials within 
the prison are found, by the same method, 
to be generally ineffective and uninforma- 
tive. This is the extent of the real em- 
pirical findings. 

The question of interest, of course, is: 
Why should communication across organi- 
zational boundaries be more satisfying than 
within the organization? Mathiesen recog- 
nizes that organization/bureaucratic theo- 
ries readily suggest a variety of communi- 
cation-inhibiting qualities endemic to the 
large organization. His own hypothesis— 
and the point of the study—is that the 
very existence of informal, specialized in- 
formation transactions across the boun- 
daries of the organization inhibits the re- 
lay of such relevant information from one 
specialist to another within the organiza- 
tion. While he does not deny the presence 
of potent communication blocks arising 
from internal sources, he argues that ex- 
ternal relations are a sufficient if not neces- 
sary condition of dysfunction in internal 
communication 

On the basis of the study of these penal 
institutions Mathiesen speculates that in- 
traorganizational sharing of information is 
blocked mainly, inter alia, by (a) the deli- 
cate nature of the information gained from 
outside, (b) the specialists’s felt moral 
commitment to the external informant, and 
(c) the “fleeting character’—-and thus in- 
secure base of routine intelligence—of the 
external friendship. 

Needless to say, these interpretations 
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can be challenged on many grounds rang- 
ing from the generalizability to nonpenal 
organizations to the role of numerous idio- 
syncratic variables alluded to in the study 
itself. Still, the author’s goal was to sug- 
gest hypotheses for further probing of the 
organization-environment relationship and 
he has succeeded in doing that-—even if 
not in the standard social “scientific” vein. 
CHARLES E. JACOB 

Department of Political Science 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


Hortan P. Oprcarp. The Pohtics of 
Truth: Toward Reconstruction in De- 
mocracy. Pp. vi, 439. University, Ala.: 
University of Alabama Press, 1971. 
$13.50. 


The Politics of Truth is divided into 
two parts, the first of which covers issues 
of epistemology, concepts of nature, and 
human psychology. It is devoted largely 
to a very effective demonstration both of 
the inadequacies of present professedly 
moral and scientific methods and behav- 
iors, and to the more specific issue of 
being-doing and of methodological self- 
correctingness in the context of purpose 
formulations, pursuit and achievement, 
and of purposive redefinition, in and 
through processes, of the method itself, in 
workings always relative, but never mean- 
ingless. The second part is an attempt to 
draw the consequences of these ideas which 
involve particularly an indictment of Car- 
tesian-inherited dualism, for the revamping 
and reshaping of institutions and institu- 
tional attitudes in and through human in- 
volvements in a modern dynamic industrial 
order where time and change are of the 
essence. Its special concern is to show 
why the normal doctrines of representa- 
tion, opinion formation, majority rule, and 
legislative supremacy, as well as judicial 
review in the name of rational right, are 
erroneous, and necessary prove futile; and 
also to demonstrate that, in an institu- 
tional order marked above all by neces- 
sarily dominant administration and plan- 
ning, orthodox beliefs that expertise, sci- 
ence, planning, and control are not only 
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apart from, but opposed to, participatory 
democracy are themselves errors which 
cause current ills and prevent solutions in- 
volving achievement of the genuine goods 
of knowledge in action, in the relating and 
achieving of meaningful and achievable 
purposes by being-doing humans. 

While this whole analysis is convincing 
in its exposure of those particular tradi- 
tions of thought and understanding which, 
whatever their past service, today darken 
counsel; and while the general concep- 
tualzing and framework provided does 
bring real conviction of its utility in over- 
coming these ills, and particularly of its 
supsrior handling of the problem of di- 
versity in unity in an ongoing and forever 
open order, it also manifestly leaves un- 
answered—though conceivably the author 
would take the view that they are un- 
answerable and even meaningless—some 
rather major questions as to the validation 
of its own perceived goods. It is this re- 
viewer’s conviction that in his analysis the 
author might well have dealt with triadism 
as well as dualism, and with their interrela- 
tions, with considerable profit in further 
insights. On the constructive side, 1t seems 
probable that pragmatic instrumental op- 
erationalism, which leads on from James 
through Dewey and Bentley to Mary Fol- 
lett—for all her ultimate emphasis on 
unity which did indeed pervert her sense 
of creative experience—Max Otto with his 
breader creative bargaining, and the more 
general framework of Horace Fries, as well 
as a number of others in the same general 
movement, needs complementing by differ- 
ent philosophical approaches which, while 
not less emphatic on processes, insist on a 
foundation, through and out of it, of a 
new sort of metaphysical idealism, as de- 
veloped, for example, in the teaching of 
Arthur North Whitehead especially. 

Odegard sees purpose-action in things, as 
well as in man himself, as part of an or- 
dez of nature; and he properly combats 
a transcendent entelechy giving ends to 
either or both; but he still has the prob- 
lera—especially in a universe of light years, 
endless stars, and the likelihood of crea- 
tures not less advanced than man—of pro- 
viding validation for the new necessary 
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anthropocentrism of a humanistic ethic 
constantly self-correcting as human pur- 
pose is validated as genuine knowledge by 
endless self-correcting processes. Odegard, 
who recognizes that man is feeling-think- 
ing; that emotion and reason are inter- 
twined; that art and science are ultimately 
together, still leaves us without clear an- 
swer on the issue of the sculptor realizing 
and releasing the nature-purpose of the 
stone which is also his proper purpose. 
There are many artists, real and would-be, 
and many stones with possibilities of ar- 
tistic release and realization; and, even 
though Professor Odegard also stresses 
contingency, chance and accident, the 
larger issue of purposing, acting, knowing 
in the world and in man remains. Never- 
theless, his analysis is the provision of a 
better way than presently prevails. There- 
by he also reinstates politics as the highest 
art-sclence activity, and as at once the 
method, the locus, the operation, and the 
full ongoing democratic purpose of man- 
men-institutions in habitat-universe His 
work is a major achievement, just be- 
cause it is the beginning of, provides a 
foundation for, the achievement of new 
truth as, and in, politics. 
Tomas I. Cook 
H Y. Benedict Professor, 
Political Science 
The University of Texas 
El Paso 


PRASANTA K. PATTANAIK. Voting and Col- 
lective Choice. Pp. 184. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1971. $10.00. 


Central to Democratic theory in the 
West is the belief that elections and ma- 
jority rule constitute an effective instru- 
ment for popular control of government 
and a sufficient procedure for producing a 
collective decision which represents the 
logical summation of many individual pref- 
erence patterns. Underlying this belief is 
the assumption that many preferences can 
be reduced to a collective choice without 
ambiguity—-that every collection of indi- 
vidual preferences contains within it one 
best solution. Professor Kenneth Arrow 
established a number of years ago that this 
assumption is an erroneous one and that 
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majority rule in elections or legislative de- 
cision-making may be inadequate for the 
task assigned to it. 

In Voting and Collective Choice P. K. 
Pattanaik sets out to review the major at- 
tempts at circumventing or resolving what 
has come to be called “Arrow’s Dilemma” 
and to add some sophisticated analysis of 
his own to an already sophisticated litera- 
ture. 

Almost immediately the average reader 
will find the technical language and use of 
symbolic language to be tedious, if not im- 
penetrable. Close attention to meaning 
and a certain expenditure of effort to mas- 
ter the first three chapters results in a 
clear understanding of later chapters which 
are written as clearly as a formal, deduc- 
tive argument of this type will allow, but 
it is unlikely anyone other than a specialist 
in the theory of social choice will find the 
effort especially rewarding. 

Pattanaik’s conclusion that “... no 
clear-cut solution has been found for Ar- 
rows paradox’ might dismay the average 
reader who assumes the arduous trek de- 
serves a happier ending. Specialists, on 
the other hand, will be dismayed that Pat- 
tanaik, in reaching his conclusion, has 
failed to consider a number of other pro- 
posed solutions of some prominence such 
as Duncan Black’s The Theory of Com- 
mittees and Elections, Anthony Downs’ An 
Economic Theory of Democracy, and 
Robin Farquharson’s Theory of Voting. 
The author has written with elegance and 
depth but has failed to consider some of 
the more promising solutions in a diverse 
literature. 

Pattanaik does make a significant con- 
tribution, however, by clearly focusing on 
the essentially normative context within 
which all social choice theory operates. 
Most theorists have written as if explora- 
tion into criteria for aggregating individual 
preferences is solely an analytic problem. 
Pattanaik argues persuasively that any wel- 
fare analysis must entail rational argument 
over facts, logic, and values Consequently 
he faces squarely and with some success 
the key problem of differential preference 
intensities, an essential consideration that 
is often not made. The result is a book 
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that will not be widely read because of its 
technical nature but should be read by 
anyone seriously wrestling with any aspect 
of voting or collective choice. 
Donatp S. Lurz 

Department of Political Science 

University of Houston 

Texas 


Patty Jo WATSON, Steven A LEBLANC 
and Cartes L. REDMAN. Explanation 
sn Archaeology: An Explicitly Scientific 
Approach. Pp. xxiii, 191. New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1971. $6 00. 


These stimulating essays seek to sum- 
marize and bring some perspective to the 
current debate among New World archae- 
ologists and prehistorians of the Old World 
over methods of explaining their date. 
Labels such as “new archaeologists” or 
‘‘processualists” have frequently been at- 
tached to those who have been most con- 
cerned with the kinds of questions raised 
and discussed in this volume. 

In the first chapter, “The Logic of Sci- 
ence,” the authors set forth general prin- 
ciples of testing hypothetical general laws 
and conclude “that more systematic knowl- 
edge can be gained in archaeology by be- 
ginning with a priori hypotheses to test.” 
Specific examples are then adduced from 
the two Arizona sites of Carter Ranch 
Pueblo and Broken K Pueblo Chapter 3 
is devoted to the “system theory ap- 
proach,” which the authors believe to be, 
if properly used, the key for determining 
the culture process. Ecology, defined as 
“the science of the interrelations between 
living organisms and their environment,” 
is discussed in chapter 4 with a considera- 
tion of settlement patterns and food pro- 
duction for assessing the place that plants, 
animals, climate, and topology have in the 
creating of testable models. In chapter 5 
discussion of theory gives way to explicit 
examples to which the previously estab- 
lished principles can be applied A final 
chapter is devoted to such problems as 
the organization of archaeological field 
work, publication, and to' summary state- 
ments of such topics as aims and theories 
of archaeology. A generous and useful 
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bibliography on scientific archaeology is 
included. 

The authors are careful to disavow any 
concern for problems that arise in human- 
istically oriented or classical archaeology. 
Yet one must hasten to say that the prac- 
titioner of the more historically oriented 
discipline in the Old World can learn from 
this useful description of scientific method 
of explanation proposed by the so-called 
“new archaeology.” To be sure, the ques- 
tions asked by the anthropological archae- 
ologist are admittedly different from those 
of the more traditional historical archae- 
ologist, but the latter has much in com- 
mon with the former. 

JAMES B. PRITCHARD 

University Museum 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


SOCIOLOGY 


Lamar T, EMPEY, STEVEN G. LUBECK, and 
Ronatp L. LaPorte. Explaining Delin- 
quency: Constructing, Test and Refor- 
mulation of a Sociological Theory. Pp. 
xy, 223, Lexington, Mass: D. C. Heath, 
1971. No Price. 


For most of the years since its initial 
legal formulation in Ilinois in 1899 as a 
unique social problem, juvenile delin- 
quency was more readily explained by 
family theories than by any other etiologi- 
cal school of thought. In the past decade 
and a half, however, another theory has 
succeeded in capturing the following of 
both the lay public and the academic-sci- 
entific world. This theory claims that a 
special sequential series—membership in 
the lower class, lack of achievement, strain, 
identification with delinquent peers, and 
finally delinquency—comprises the most 
likely explanation of the juvenile’s delin- 
quent behavior. 

In an empirical test of this sociological 
theory, the authors studied 482 serious de- 
linquents and 185 nondelinquents in Utah 
and Los Angeles, employing two statisti- 
cal techniques, gamma and path analyses. 
Some of the formal postulates and theo- 
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rems were confirmed, but the over-all find- 
ings pointed to many major inadequacies in 
the theory. Social class, for example, was 
of little explanatory value in Los Angeles 
and either contrary to expectation or of 
questionable utility in Utah. Also against 
expectations was the research finding that 
achievement and strain measures were 
more highly related to delinquency than. 
were the indicators of peer identification. 
Furthermore, the actual position of peer 
identification in the etiological sequence 
was unclear as to whether it was anteced- 
ent to delinquency, a consequence of it, or 
both. 

The authors wisely anticipated that the 
entire text of this relatively short but 
highly technical book would not lend itself 
to easy digestion by the layman interested 
in substantive findings but not in theory 
construction and research methodology. 
The two-track system for reading sug- 
gested in the preface is a most valuable 
piece of advice. 

Mutton L. Barron 

Department of Anthropology 

City College of the 

City University of New York 


STANLEY FELDSTEIN. Once a Slave: The 
Slaves View of Slavery. Pp. 329. New 
York: William Morrow, 1971. $8.95. 

GWENDOLYN Mipito Harty. Soctal Control 
in Slave Plantation Societies: A Com- 
parison of St. Domingue and Cuba. Pp. 
xiii, 166. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1972. $8.00. 


In histories of slavery in America, the 
slave’s feelings about his status and his 
views about his relationship to his master 
and the community have received little di- 
rect attention. Once a Slave: The Slaves’ 
View of Slavery attempts to remedy this 
oversight. The author has read most of 
the six thousand autobiographical or semi- 
autobiographical narratives written or dic- 
tated by slaves or ex-slaves, published or 
unpublished, found in a large number of 
sources and collections, and covering two 
and a half centuries. Nearly all these writ- 
ings were produced by plantation slaves 
and are, therefore, very repetitive. Judg- 
ing from the references and quotations 
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used by the author, he drew on a com- 
paratively small number of them for his 
information. 

The reactions of the slaves to the system 
and their place in it are shown in chap- 
ters dealing with the passage to America, 
life on the plantation, the master’s busi- 
ness, types of slaves, attitudes, ralation- 
ship and customs, the slave’s interpreta- 
tion of the institution, and the abolition 
movement. As one reads these pathetic 
records, the inhumanity of slavery causes 
one to wonder how it could have survived 
so long in a nation priding itself on being 
enlightened and humane. 

The narratives are skillfully utilized. 
One minor objection can be made to the 
author’s use of the term “free men” for 
freedmen, it confuses the reader at times. 

Copious notes, a good bibliography and 
index complete the book 


Social Control in Slave Plantation Socie- 
ties is a comparative study of the planta- 
tion societies of two Caribbean colonies, 
the French colony of St. Domingue and 
the Spanish colony of Cuba. The former 
flourished most conspicuously during the 
eighteenth century and the latter during 
the nineteenth. Both were politically and 
economically dominated by the owners and 
operators of the sugar plantations, who be- 
came the major suppliers of the world 
market. Originally, this plantation system 
appears to have been imported into the 
Americas from the South Atlantic islands 
off Africa, where it had exploited slave la- 
bor even before Columbus. First intro- 
duced into Brazil, it had spread to the 
Caribbean. 

The research of the author was dene for 
her doctorate and was stimulated by a de- 
sire to examine earlier views of contempo- 
rary American historians, who had made 
little use of the rich primary sources deal- 
ing with Latin American slavery and had 
therefore been led to draw erroneous con- 
clusions about its character Their belief 
that slavery in the Spanish and Portuguese 
possessions was rather mild and humane 
receives no support from her work. 

Slavery is, by its nature, wasteful of hu- 
man life. On the sugar plantations the lot 
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of the slave was particularly harsh. Dur- 
ing the harvest season, which lasted from 
five to seven months, the workday was 
twenty hours long and the work tempo 
oppressive, because only a few hours were 
allowed to elapse between the cutting of 
the cane and the final product, sugar. The 
mortality rate of the slaves was very high 
and their suicide rate many times that of 
other social classes, but it was more eco- 
nomical to buy replacements than to ease 
up on the work load. Even after the slave 
trade had been declared illegal early in the 
nineteenth century, planters contmued to 
buy contraband slaves with the connivance . 
of corrupt officials. 

Under the plantation system the slave 
population far exceeded the free popula- 
tion. Every device was, therefore, em- 
ployed by the latter to keep the slaves in 
total subjection They were not to re 
ceive education; it would make them un- 
controllable. Brutal punishments were in- 
flicted on fugitive slaves. The free society 
was obsessed by fear of slave risings and 
for good ,reason, because they were fre- 
quent. Measures enacted by the mother 
countries for the protection of slaves in 
the interest of a stable economy were 
largely ignored by the powerful planter 
class. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 

Gilmanton 

New Hampshire 


GEORGE N. Gorpon. Persuasion: The The- 
ory and Practice of Manipulative Com- 
munication Pp. ix, 558. New York: 
Hastings House, 1971 $1650, Paper- 
bound, $10.00. 


This 558-page volume, with its twenty- 
page index, makes an immediate imposing 
impression due to size and weight. The 
title, Persuasion, is intriguing. But the 
subtitle, The Theory and Practice of Ma- 
nipulative Communication, raises doubts. 
Since when is persuasion to be linked only 
with manipulation? Persuasion can be 
used honestly for social ends It seemed 
to this reviewer that the author was trying 
to give the word persuasion a denotative 
instead of a connotative, meaning in a 
supposed academic book. 
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One would expect a volume on persua- 
sion to be logically organized and that it 
would be able to convey to the reader 
what the author is attempting to say. But 
this is not the case The volume is a bag 
of rhetorical acrobatics, wallowing ın ooz- 
ing flab. The author appears to have 
sensed something of this, for the first lines 
of his preface read: “At first glance, this 
volume will probably give the reader the 
distinct impression that it is about every- 
thing in the world except persuasion. At 
second glance too. This is partly because 
persuasion is a diverting topic, and partly 
because persuasion often concerns matters 
not apparently connected with it” 

The table of contents proves his strange 
point. It weaves in and out of ideas that 
have no apparent relationship, one to the 
other—‘‘Communicating Intention” follows 
“History and Mystery,” “Technological 
Life Styles,’ whatever they may be, is 
followed by “Mass Culture and Persua- 
sion, The Making of a Consumer,” “The 
Power of Laughter” is followed by “The 
Power of Power,” and so forth. 

Now add non-communicating prose to 
the ilogic of presentation. Here is an ex- 
cerpt: “Whatever the effects of mass cul- 
ture, the fact that they may be corruptive 
(depending on one’s definition of corrup- 
tion) may be far less important than that 
they are also—-to some degree—the inevi- 
table concomitants of capitalism, indus- 
trialism, representative government and 
mass education.” 

Here is another typical quote from page 
180: 


Proxemics and its allied studies cut close to 
the quick of nationalism Local, regional or 
national feeling (and the behaviors that result 
from it, including those that are institutional- 
ized) are probably extrapolated from ‘silent 
languages’ or ‘hidden dimensions’ that bind 
together people with similar cultural ex- 
periences or which set apart those born and 
raised with different experiental vocabularies. 

. From this investigational stance, the as- 
sumption that personal and social adaptive 
patterns are generalized into institutional 
forms, both pragmatic and symbolic, appears 
valid, although the main emphasis of such 
studies as Hall’s appears to center on the 
opposite relationship, the determinism of a 
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culture upon the mind—lives and value sys- 
tems In individuals born and raised in it. 


The author of this book should learn 
how to communicate, which he does not 
do in this book. 

Epwarp L. BERNAYS 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 


REUBEN Hu, et al. Famy Development 
in Three Generations: A Longitudinal 
Study of Changing Family Patterns of 
Planmng and Achievement. Pp iv, 424. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman, 1970. 
$11.25, 


This altogether admirable study, authored 
by Reuben Hill, but including chapters in 
collaboration with Nelson Foote, Joan 
Aldous, Robert Carlson, and Robert Mac- 
Donald, is a research report in family pat- 
terns of planning and achievement over 
three generations Family planning here is 
not fertility control, but rather family con- 
sumership, the efficient management of re- 
sources for the sake of achieving family 
goals 

Research strategies included the choice 
of the nuclear family as the unit of study; 
of the family development framework, 
viewing the family as an interacting and 
transacting small group system; an account- 
ing model of analytic categories which 
specified the chief dependent variable of 
family consumership and the major ex- 
planatory variables and their interrelation- 
ships; a sample of 312 intact families 
linked through three generations, repre- 
sentative of the universe of intergenera- 
tionally linked families within the Min- 
neapolis-St Paul metropolitan area; cross- 
sectional survey, longitudinal sequential in- 
terviewing, and simultaneous history taking 
in three generations; descriptive analysis to 
effect comparison of the three generations’ 
processes of family planning and decision- 
making; and, at the more analytical level, 
a model for zero order cross-classification 
of variables to explain consumership, and a 
model for factor analysis by blocks of 
variables, and for multiple and partial cor- 
relation analysis of the variance in the 
dependent variables explained by all blocks 
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and by each block of explanatory variables. 
The report includes some 30 charts and 
122 tables. Two appendices present a 
selected bibliography and data collection 
instruments. 

Part I describes the planning careers of 
each generation from the beginning of the 
marriage to the day of the first study inter- 
view, .and examines family ‘achievements 
during the twelve-month study period. 
Part II seeks explanations for sucress or 
failure in family consumership. Part II 
spells out the implications of this study for 
family development and intergenerational 
theory, and suggests types of programmatic 
application. 

As the above outline of contents indi- 
cates, this book holds something for every- 
one: for the methodologist, the theorist, 
and the practitioner. For the methodol- 
ogist, a wealth of detail describing a 
methodologically sophisticated study. For 
the theorist, a candor in describing the 
place of theory in the study which gives 
hope for the profession: “It was only after 
the research problem had been formulated, 
its research design completed, the inter- 
view guides developed, the first waves of 
interviews completed and preliminary re- 
sults tabulated that the research team began 
to see the theoretical possibilities of the 
three generation idea. The plans for the 
fourth interview were consequently - re- 
formulated. .. .” The report does not at- 
tempt the construction of grand theory but, 
building on the empirical generalizations 
arrived at in the study, sets forth nine 
“miniature or partial” theories at the level 
of middle range, and goes on to draw a 
more general theory dealing with the cen- 
tral issues encountered by the families in 
the management of their careers. Finally, 
these researchers deserve applause for not 
disdaining a concern for the utility of their 
findings. They conclude with recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of family prac- 
tices in resource use and life cycle manage- 
ment, distinguishing among those which 
families can initiate on their own, those 
which are apt to require professional help, 
and others which may require basic changes 
in economic and social policies through 
legislation. : 
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This is an excellent study. It is highly 
recommended to all social scientists and 
practitioners concerned with families. 

EpNA M. O’HERN 

Department of Sociology 

St. Francis College 

Brooklyn 

New York 


Joyce LapnNer. Tomorrows Tomorrow: 
The Black Woman. Pp. 288. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1971. $695. . 


Tomorrows Tomorrow is one of the 
publications growing out of a five-year 
project on ghetto life in the Pruitt-Igoe 
public housing area of St. Louis. The em- 
pirical portion of the book deals with pre- 
teen and teenage females wending their 
way toward womanhood—Black woman- 
hood. The author spent approximately 
four years as project assistant interviewing 
and visiting with “several” female peer 
groups and their families; during the latter 
part of her study she selected thirty girls, 
ages 13 to 18, for more systematic analysis. 
There are frequent departures from re- 
search findings, however, with discursions 
on popular issues of the “Black conscious- 
ness” movement—white hangups on sex, 
neo-colonialism, black versus women’s lib- 
eration, black genocide, and racist concep- 
tualizations of previous students of Black 
America. 

Ladner’s analysis of the socialization of 
black ghetto girls suggests that, although 
aware of the handicaps of discrimination, 
most have developed a positive self-image. 
Their movement from youth to womanhood 
is influenced by peer group relationships, 
the onset of the menses and the break from 
parental controls, premarital sexual experi- 
ences or lack of same, and attitudes toward 
contraception, abortion, and marriage. 
Much depends upon the role models avail- 
able or chosen during the socialization 
process—the traditional mode of the hard- 
working woman; the carefree, laissez-faire 
woman who “cheats” on her man; the 
educated, middle-class oriented woman; the 
woman who has tried but given up to the 
pressures of poverty and racism; and the 
woman who had no hope to begin with. 
A monolithic approach to black womanhood 
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succumbs to the multiplicity of routes from 
which to choose. The myth of the patriar- 
chal black family dissolves with the distinc- 
tion between the real black woman made 
“strong” because she has developed the 
ability to survive without the constraints 
and protectiveness of society, and the stereo- 
typed domineering “matriarch” blamed for 
emesculating the black male. The stereo- 
typ2d image fails to explain the intricate 
and supportive relationships between black 
women and their husbands or boyfriends, 
something the young black girl begins to 
uncerstand early in life. 

The focus is upon the strengths and suc- 
cessful adaptations of those caught in the 
harsh reality of the ghetto experience. In 
adopting this currently favored stance, 
Ladner seems compelled to castigate schol- 
ars. black and white, whose researches have 
stressed the weaknesses and disorganiza- 
tion of black lower-class life. Because ob- 
jectivity gives way to ideology, she fails to 
distinguish between students who have 
studied the disorganizing or “pathological” 
aspects of black life as a function of the 
deficiencies—or pathologies, if you will— 
of society, as opposed to those who have 
viewed the disorganization as a function of 
deficiencies in the persons or families them- 
selves. The increasing number of studies 
on the survival techniques and the staying 
power of blacks are long overdue; but this 
does not negate the work of those who 
have analyzed the other side of the coin, 
while keeping clearly in mind the appro- 
priate “cause and effect” relationships. As 
Ladner admits later in the book, “The 
dynamics of institutional racism have been 
responsible for both the strengths and weak- 
nesses of Black womanhood” (p. 271) 

The most compelling aspect of this vol- 
ume is not the new insights into black 
womanhood per se—some of which have 
been published elsewhere, or have been 
dealt with in part by David Schulz, Lee 
Rainwater, and others involved in the 
Pruitt-Igoe studies. Rather, it is the 
auzhor’s own struggle for self-identity. She 
begins and ends by alluding to W. E. B. 
DuBois’ concept of “double-consciousness”’* 


... It is a peculiar sensation, this double- 
consciousness, this sense of always looking at 
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one’s self through the eyes of others. .. . One 
ever feels his twoness—an American and a 
Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unrecon- 
ciled strivings, two warring ideals ... (p. xiv, 
p. 279). 


Dr. Ladner is, however, burdened with a 
“triple-consciousness,” as a black in white 
America, as a woman in male America, and 
as an “objective” social scientist in “sub- 
jective” America. She moves from polemist 
to trained observer and back to polemist, 
reflecting the ambivalence and contradic- 
tions of conflicting roles. Thus, this book’s 
unique contribution becomes the poignant, 
though unintended, portrayal of one 
woman’s search for tomorrow’s tomorrow. 
M. ELAINE BURGESS 

Department of Sociology 

University of North Carolina 

Greensboro 


Don MARTINDALE and EDITH MARTINDALE. 
The Social Dimensions of Mental INness, 
Alcoholism, and Drug Dependence. Pp. 
xvi, 330. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 
1972, $12.50. 


This could have been a timely book since 
it portends to deal with timely issues; and 
it could have been an interesting synthesis 
in the realm of integrating sociological and 
psychological theories related to the aetiol- 
ogy of “deviant behavior” as currently de- 
fined in the literature. At it turns out, 
the book makes a promise which it does 
not fulfill. Recognizing the existence of 
various, and oftentime conflicting, view- 
points in what is generally termed as “so- 
cial pathology,” “social problems,” or “de- 
viant behavior,” the authors promise to 
discuss mental illness, alcoholism, and drug 
dependence as phenomena representing a 
failure of socialization in the general psy- 
chological development process. 

From within the matrix of theory in the 
aetiology of the three phenomena under 
investigation, the authors consider one of 
the dominant perspectives, that of viewing 
the phenomena as forms of social deviance, 
as “unprogressive” in the treatment af- 
forded to mentally ill, alcoholic and drug 
dependent persons. Thus, with their as- 
sumption that the behavioral patterns of 
such persons are indicative of “faulty” or 
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“incomplete” socialization, the authors pro- 
ceed to review the wealth of statistical 
data and research findings. 

Understandably there exist at this point 
enough available sources to substantiate 
any of the various perspectives on the 
aetiology of the problems considered in this 
book. The task of eclectic use of ma- 
terials, then, could be metamorphosed into 
an tpso facto peril of “dropping anchor” in 
havens within which one can “feel - at 
home.” It is questionable, however, that 
such a process provides either new and 
useful insights or products sociologically 
heuristic. 

The authors’ treatment of the pkenom- 
enon of mental illness consumes two thirds 
of their book; one might consider this 
justified in terms related to the magnitude 
of this problem vis-a-vis those of alcoholism 
and drug dependence The reader, at least 
those directly invalved in research or ap- 
plied work in social pathology, however, 
will find little information that could be 
considered new in this section constituting 
the bulk of the volume. Discussions such 
as the history of the dominant perspectives 
on the aetiology, diagnosis, classification, 
and treatment of mental illness could not 
add much to standard textbooks dealing 
with abnormal behavior or clinical psychol- 
ogy. Furthermore, the process of commit- 
ment, residence, and discharge from mental 
institutions will provide limited enlighten- 
ment to psychiatric social workers and be- 
havioral scientists in general. Finally, the 
discussion of the hospital as a social system 
and the analysis of the roles of the patient, 
his family, and peers and those of clinical 
and supportive personnel and the emerging 
forms of social interaction are sociologically 
significant but, in my opinion, not novel in 
their essence. 

Alcoholism and drug dependence receive, 
respectively, lessened attention and space 
in this book. Indeed, the treatment of the 
problem of drug dependence becomes, I am 
afraid, a mere review of the milieu of drug 
abuse in terms of numbers of users, types 
of drugs used, and therapeutic and legal ap- 
proaches existing today In essence, this 
section rehashes what seems to have be- 
come possibly common knowledge among 
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professionals and students during the last 
decade. 

The final section aiming toward “an in- 
tegrated theory” is theoretically weak. In 
my opinion, sociologists and psychologists 
will not receive what the book promises. 
There is, however, considerable value to 
the work. The authors’ clarity of style, 
their obvious scholarly orientation and the 
wealth of materials presented in this eclec- 
tic synthesis of existing research findings, 
should provide the general reader with a 
rather educational and informative book 
on the problems of mental illness, alcohol- 
ism, and drug dependence. 

GEORGIOS PAN, PIPEROPOULOS 

Department of Sociology 

and Psychology 

Bryant College 

Smithfield 

Rhode Island 


DENNISON Nasu A Community in Limbo: 
An Anthropological Study of an American 
Community Abroad. Pp x, 230. Bloom- 
ington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 
1971. $8.50 
This is an unpretentious, even quiet, 

book. It is an anthropological report on an 

American community—Ciudad Condal—in 

an industrial city of seacoast Spain during 

the 1960s. Aided with funds from the Na- 
tional Institute of Health and advice on site 
selection from the State Department, the 
author went to this city as a participant 
observer. He interviewed a non-random 
cross section of about eighty-five people, 
and openly and honestly quizzed a number 
of informants in key positions in the Amer- 

ican community. The report is basically a 

descriptive ethnography of _a group of 

Americans in “limbo” or in transition be- 

tween their own culture and another. 

There is also an overlay of theory as well, 

and here the author adumbrates some facets 

of “stranger theory” which is drawn from 
his own earlier work—including laboratory 
experiments—as well as from Georg Sim- 
mel and Alfred Schutz. The theory is not 
intrusive, but rather provides a story line 
or allegory wherein the “stranger” arrives 
in the host country, suffers more or less 
“stranger anxiety” or anomie, makes more 
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_ or less of an adaptation to the new culture, 
constructing something of a community in 
this “limbo,” does more or less of a job 
and then in most present cases, rather 
soon prepares to leave. 

The strategy was to do this ground- 
brecking study in one of the American 
overseas communities where adjustment 
was less than successful, so that the prob- 
lems would surface. Thus, the choice of 
Hispanic culture—‘judged to be relatively 
incompatible for Americans’—with brief 
trips to Madrid and Oslo, Norway, for com- 
parative purposes. This comparative fea- 
ture permitted an informal disproof of an 
hypothesis: that the cohesion of the com- 
munity, low in “Ciudad Condal,” would be 
positively related to the degree of “stranger 
anxiety” encountered, on the assumption 
tha: such anxiety and anomie would drive 
individuals to “clump” or cohere. Madrid, 
a lerger American community, had less ini- 
tial anxiety and more cohesion. The Nor- 
wegian group had more cohesion and yet, 
was smaller. The author nimbly dismisses 
a number of alternative possibilities in 
finally pointing to two factors which appear 
to be responsible for the low cohesion in 
Ciudad Condal: lack of homogeniety of 
role and people and the lack of a pre- 
ponderance of “organization” men who 
would build a viable supporting structure 
for American adjustment. This line of 
reasoning raises interesting unanswered 
questions about the maximal mix of people 
and task roles and organizations being 
represented in an overseas community. 

The author manages to lay out many 
of the individual and group problems Amer- 
icans run into in trying to live comfortably 
and do their overseas jobs. Readers who 
have spent time in such communities will 
find many echoes of their own experience 
placed in a perspective more broad than 
their own Those planning to go abroad, 
and particularly those who do the State- 
side management of such travelers, will 
find many issues and examples to ponder 
with some profit. 

Underlying this carefully toned book are 
larger issues. Few really “creative adapt- 
ers” show up when sifted out in this man- 
ner; the “Philistine” emphasis is the greater. 
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Is it that the “creative American traveler” 
is a vanishing breed, or is it that the task 
is—-as the author states—increasingly a 
job of doing large-scale imperialism, with 
the possibility that the only effective im- 
perialist representatives of large organiza- 
tions and of large governments have to be 
Philistine, or at best organizational men? 

The language of imperialism is used 
throughout the book, but no single mono- 
lithic imperialist goal is found among the 
Americans. In fact, in the Ciudad Condal 
community it is the very diversity of aims 
and the resultant lack of cooperation which 
characterizes the rather unhappy endeavor. 
The author makes few errors, though per- 
haps he—like most of the people he studied 
~—~gees a process of “Americanization” going 
on in the world which is better described 
as “modernization.” ‘The book could have 
used an alphabetical index, in addition to 
chapter notes. Some of the chapters are 
particularly finely etched, most are nicely 
balanced, with haunting echoes of other 
“imperialistic” cultures in the quotations 
and references. A good beginning for a 
research-worthy topic. 

WILLIAM WILSON LAMBERT 

Department of Psychology 

Cornell University 

Ithaca 

New York 


ELwin H. PowELL. The Design of Dis- 
cord: Studies of Anomie. Pp. 245. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1970. 
$7.50. 


In his preface to The Design of Discord, 
Professor Powell defines anomie as “discord 
in the rhythm of social life.” The unwrit- 
ten laws that regulate social conduct are 
repealed. The tethers binding individual 
action to the purposes of the group first 
slacken and finally fray. Man finds him- 
self alone and adnft. The maps of history 
have failed him and all directions converge 
upon a whirlpool of isolation. In the 
anxiety of rootless solitude, man attacks 
either the world or the mirror, only to find 
himself caught in the macabre therapies of 
war and suicide. 

Professor Powell’s thesis is that anomie 
is the agency of social ills. He supports 
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this proposition with three case-studies: 
suicide, the city, and war. His evidence is 
correlational—for example, crime rates be- 
fore, during, and after wars; suicide rates 
by occupation; suicide rates by age; and 
so forth. Unfortunately, the correlations 
are presented uncritically and, in implying 
causal dependencies, the author is caught 
in that logical bind that is endemic to 
sociological inquiry. Thus, the reader is 
informed that a relationship exists between 
occupation and suicide but is not warned 
that other and assuredly more complex 
variables may well participate in both the 
selection of an occupational endeavor and 
the ultimate inability to continue life. 
Similarly, we discover that suicide increases 
sharply among males over 65 and decreases 
among women over 65. The putative 
“cause” is anomie—the loss of a purpose 
in life—but other factors are simply ignored, 
such as, the higher percentage of over-65 
women in homes for the elderly versus the 
relative absence of such custodial care for 
men. 

This limitation must be cited but should 
not be overly stressed. If correlations are 
of any interest, they derive their elan from 
the constructions we place upon ther. In- 
deed, Professor Powell’s interpretations ap- 
pear to enjoy as much—or as little—a priors 
validity as their common alternatives. A 
far more basic failing of the book seems to 
me to be its nominalistic approach to ex- 
planation. Anomie is both cause and con- 
sequence; both social and individual; both 
acquired and native. Clearly, we have not 
delimited the factors responsible for social 
dissolution by naming them. And yet, 

-much of The Design of Discord fosters 
such complacency. A few examples are 


revealing : 


Since in our culture work is a main motive 
for action, and therefore a primary source of 
meaning, suicide rates should bear some rela- 
tion to occupational roles (p 9). 


And in the anomic situation personal violence 
is common because men feel they can no longer 
rely on the community for protection .. 
(p 107). 


When the state is weakened by anomie, Le., 
internal discord, the power of the military 
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grows because a lack of cohesion invites at- 
tack by outsiders ... (p. 141). 


One is reminded of Moliere’s The Physt- 
cian in Spite of Himself, in which a doctor 
receives an award from his learned col- 
leagues for explaining a drug effect: mor- 
phine puts one to sleep because it is a 
soporiphic, and all soporifics put one to 
sleep. Substitute “anomie” for “soporific” 
and “social discord” for “sleep” and a ma- 
jor fraction of Professor Powell’s discourse 
is displayed. 

Having said this much, I feel nearly fickle 
in insisting that The Design of Discord was 
fascinating, disturhing—in the wholesome 
sense—informative, and perceptive. Pro- 
fessor Powell is a gifted writer. Even his 
routine accounts of statistical findings move 
fluidly and with style. His reviews of 
traditional social theories are clear and ef- 
fective. His personal comments on the 
futility of war, the sullen emptiness of the 
modern city, the psychological destitution 
of the aged, the infectiousness of corporate 
belligerence, are rich in language and in 
feeling. He is devoted to his topic and 
his enthusiasm rebounds from every sen- 
tence. ‘Thus, the book is to be recom- 
mended far more as rhetorical than as 
social scientific scholarship. For my own, 
I see it bearing the same kind of relation- 
ship to the sociology of discord that The 
Naked Ape bears to the social psychology 
of aggression. 

Daniel N. ROBINSON 

Department of Psychology 

Georgetown University 

Washington, D.C. 


Max REEINSTEIN. Marriage Stability, 
Divorce, and the Law. Pp. 482. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1972. $17.50. 

Max Rheinstein, Professor of Compara- 
tive Law at the University of Chicago from 
1935 to his retirement in 1968, is eminently 
qualified to write this book on the status, 
past and present, of divorce laws in such 
widely different countries as Japan, Italy, 
Sweden, France, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States. 

In Japan the old family system is rapidly 
disappearing. Divorce is “freely available 
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whenever .the parties have agreed to dis- 
agree. In effect, the Japanese system is 
the same as that of the industrialized West. 
But, it dispenses with hypocrisy and thus 
provides straightforward mediation for that 
minority of cases in which agreement about 
termination of a marriage and the accom- 
panying terms cannot be reached by the 
parties involved” (p. 125). 

Scandinavia has supported individualism 
through divorce by consent, and the pos- 
sibility of unilateral divorce. Lawmakers 
in present-day Sweden center their atten- 
tion on handling the consequences of mari- 
tal disruption. “. . . to mitigate the con- 
sequences, and the possibility of new life 
through legal marriage is believed to be 
among the most effective remedies, and to 
benefit the parties themselves as well as 
their children” (p. 155). 

Until December 1, 1970, the institution 
of divorce did not exist in Italy. The 
number of divorces therefore was zero, 
but reliable estimates in the 1950s put the 
number of permanent separations and 
abendonments at 600,000, with more than 
one million Italians living together in “ir- 
regular unions” in which one or both parties 
were married to persons other than the 
sexual companion. Rheinstein concludes, 
“The battle about divorce ... is part of 
the battle over restructuring Italian so- 
ciety. . . . By its intervention, the Vatican 
has turned divorce into a symbol. If the 
defense is lost, the church’s traditional 
power position will be shaken” (p. 192). 

In France, as in the United States, the 
vast majority of divorce cases are uncon- 
tested. Conflict over custody of children, 
property settlements, and alimony are usu- 
ally settled by negotiation. 

The USSR, whose divorce laws have 
veered from tight controls to extreme per- 
missiveness since the 1917 revolution, now 
hails informal marriage and divorce as part 
of its social fabric. In 1966, following the 
new Soviet law, their divorce rate rose to 
about twenty-five percent above that of the 
United States. 

In general, easy divorce laws are asso- 
ciated with high rates of marital breakdown 
and divorce, and also with low incidence 
of separation without divorce. Rather than 
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tighten divorce laws, Professor Rheinstein 
advocates family life education, concilia- 
tion, family service, and marriage counsel- 
ing as best suited to strengthening families 
in today’s world. 

While Max Rheinstein’s book was in 
press, Hugh Carter and Paul Glick’s Mar- 
riage and Divorce: A Social and Economic 
Study was published by Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. Together these two volumes 
provide the social scientist and family pro- 
fessional with invaluable tools on the status 
of marital stability and dissolution in the 
United States, and in other parts of the 
world. 

EVELYN MELIS DUVALL 

Sarasota 

Florida 


Davo J. RotHman. The Discovery of 
Asylum: Social Order and Disorder in the 
New Republic. Pp. xx, 376. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1971. $12.50. 


In this book, the author presents a re- 
markable picture of the beginnings, devel- 
opment, and ultimate corruption of our 
system of confining criminals, delinquent 
youth, orphans, the mentally ill, and the 
poor in institutions, which altogether can 
be called “asylums,” which isolate people 
from free society. The Discovery of 
Asylum is very well documented, engag- 
ingly written, and is a distinguished con- 
tribution to American social history. It 
ig an answer to its author’s wish to know 
why Americans of the Jacksonian era sud- 
denly began to establish and support these 
institutions for deviant and dependent per- 
sons. The colonists had found no use for 
them. ‘Therefore, new and quite different 
conditions must have prompted their crea- 
tion, to the exclusion of other possible 
measures—for instance, those used earlier 
in the colonies. 

Jacksonian society was indeed different. 
Where colonial society is seen as being 
stable, in post-Revolution society demo- 
graphic, economic, and intellectual forces 
were producing a fluid and unstable society, 
which required innovative mechanisms of 
social control. ‘The author sees in the 
emerging “asylum” evidence of reformers 
establishing institutions which they be- 
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lieved would promote social stability, in- 
sure social cohesion, restore a necessary 
social balance to the new republic, and 
eliminate long-standing problems due to 
faulty community organization and the 
breakdown of family discipline. Asylums 
would provide a distinctive environment, 
eliminate tension and chaos, create a model 
society within walls and, by the force of 
example, bring order and stability into the 
larger society. The reformers “expected 
to re-create, both in and out of the asylum, 
a well-ordered, balanced, harmonious and 
ultimately homogeneous community.” Even 
the inventors of the penitentiary, who 
abandoned the stocks, the pillory, the whip, 
and the jail, are said to have thought that 
it would both reform the offender and re- 
order society. 

These interpretations of the expectations 
of the reformers are debatable. Take the 
penitentiary, for instance. It was not in- 
vented here, as the author implies. The 
theory on which it was based was well ex- 
pressed by Blackstone and Paley, and we 
only improved on penitentiaries already 
used on a small scale abroad. In a society 
where freedom had become man’s highest 
good and a democratic philosophy found 
corporal penalties incompatible, the depriva- 
tion of liberty as punishment for crime was 
a natural solution and the restoration of 
the prisoner to society, “cured? of his 
tendencies, a desirable end. That this would 
be expected by anyone, to turn an unstable 
society into a stable one, is an illusion 
which I do not find documented in an 
otherwise admirable book 

THORSTEN SELLIN 

Gilmanton 

New Hampshire 


Gorpon F STREB and CLEMENT J. 
SCHNEIER. Retirement in American So- 
ciety: Impact and Process Pp. vi, 316. 
Ithaca, N.Y : Cornell University Press, 
1971. $1050. 


Most people interested in sociological 
studies of aging have been acquainted for 
sometime with the Cornell study of occupa- 
tional retirement. Various aspects of this 
study have been reported on many occa- 
sions in the form of papers at scientific 
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meetings, chapters in books, and doctoral 
dissertations. The abundance of fractional 
reporting has produced awareness rather 
than information. The summary report 
presented in the volume under review, _ 
therefore, is highly welcome. 

It presents the methodology and findings 
of a carefully planned and maintained 
longitudinal research effort which is useful 
in counteracting the myth that retirement 
has deleterious consequences for most peo- 
ple who undergo the experience. Con- 
ceived at a period at which most social 
gerontologists had not yet any personal ex- 
perience with aging, the study started with 
the erroneous assumption that retirement 
was somehow a capricious Injustice of our 
industrial system, inflicted upon able- 
minded and able-bodied human beings who 
were not different from other human beings 
This orientation led the planners of the 
study to make role change the independent 
variable and to make health, age identifica- 
tion, satisfaction with life, and economic 
deprivation the dependent variables. If 
health and satisfaction with life had been 
considered as independent variables, it 
might have been possible to foresee that 
retirement could be tension reducing as 
well as tension increasing. Being a well 
planned and carefully conducted study, it 
did not suffer from the misconception on 
which the major hypothesis was based. 
The findings show that at least in people 
who have been engaged in harder physical 
work, there might be a slight improvement 
in health after retirement. ‘This suggests 
the advent of recognition that retirement 
can be an appropriate adjustment to 
physiological decline and lead to an im- 
provement at least in the subjective ex- 
perience of health for a period of time 
following retirement 

The study also corrected another mis- 
conception—widely held in the literature— 
that retirement produced a condition of 
rolelessness which presented a major prob- 
lem of coping. While such a condition of 
rolelessness was considered a misfortune by 
the “role performing” social gerontologists 
working in the 50s, the findings of the study 
show that role loss may be a liberation for 
people who become aware of declining 
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capacities to perform the work role, 
Rather than showing anomie and flounder- 
ing in the use of unstructured time, the 
findings suggest that people in retirement 
engage in reallocation of time to roles 
other than the work role This particular 
finding led the authors to a worthwhile 
reformulation of disengagement theory sug- 
gesting new roles of “activity within dis- 
engagement” and conceptualizing this real- 
location of time as differential disengage- 
ment, 

In summary, without benefit of experi- 
enced based hunches, the study found what 
most social gerontologists approaching old 
age are beginning to know, namely, that 
except in the area of income, retirement 
may be'more adaptive than disruptive. 

The value of the book is enhanced by 
102 pages of questionnaire reproduction 
and a comprehensive but not exhaustive 


bibliography. It is difficult to imagine a . 


person working in the field of social geron- 
tology who would not want to have this 
book in his possession. 
Otto POLLAK 
Department of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


CorrN J Wreriams and Martin S. WEN- 
BERG. Homosexuals and the Military: 
A study of Less-than-Honorable Dis- 
charge. Pp. v, 211. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1971. $8.95. 


This is a timely book It speaks to the 
question of what consequences official nega- 
tive sanction has for those labeled as 
deviants “Labeling theorists” suggest some 
still unknown probability that the applica- 
tion of an official negative label will gener- 
ate more negative than positive conse- 
quences for those labeled. In this book’s 
forward, Evelyn Hooker, Chairman of the 
National Institute of Mental Health Task 
Force on Homosexuality, states that the 
findings of the Williams and Weinberg 
study illustrate the validity of the labeling 
prospective. 

Comparisons are made between the post- 
military discharge adjuszments of homo- 
sexuals whose sexual proclivities were prob- 
ably not officially detected and who re- 
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ceived honorable discharges and those who 
received less-than-honorable discharges as 
a result of their homosexuality’s becoming 
a matter of official action. Individuals in 
these two categories were identified for 
study purposes with the assistance of the 
Mattachine Society of New York and the 
Society for Individual Rights in San Fran- 
cisco. ‘Therefore, these respondents may 
reflect whatever unspecified uniquenesses 
voluntary participation of a few—total 
number being 63, 32 controls and 31 ex- 
perimental—of these organizations’ mem- 
bers entails. 

Via a brief discussion of the labeling per- 
spective Williams and Weinberg derive 
eight working hypotheses focused upon sev- 
eral aspects of a homosexual’s life, such as 
relationships with other homosexuals, work, 
politics, religion, and psychological adjust- 
ment. Each of these is operationalized and 
tested using data gathered in this study and 
where possible using additional data avail- 
able from another study of homosexuals— 
total number being 80, 32 experimental and 
48 controls—conducted by the Institute for 
Sex Research in 1967. 

The authors have made a noble effort to 
provide the reader with detailed informa- 
tion on the formulation and conduct of the 
study. A theoretical perspective is made 
explicit, the methodology is described and 
the data collection instruments are included 
as an appendix. In spite of having limited 
access to the “processing structure” used 
for detecting and handling homosexuals in 
the military organizations, the authors have 
also provided a brief description of it. 
Data are presented on numbers of homo- 
sexuals excluded from the Army, Navy, 
Marines, and Air Force. Unfortunately, 
because of the unique sample used in this 
study, the reader can only surmise any 
relationships between the data from the 
military services and the data upon which 
the book is based. 

Williams and Weinberg found that those 
military men who received less-than-honor- 
able discharges had more frequent homo- 
sexual contacts prior and after joining the 
military and while serving in the military 
were more likely to have other servicemen 
as their partners than did those homo- 
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sexuals who received honorable discharges. 
Those detected were discovered through 
their own indiscretion, or their own admis- 
sion or being identified by another person. 
There seemed to be no direct evidence of 
any of the sample having suffered from a 
“bum rap.” 

The effects of having received a less- 
than-honorable discharge were not remark- 
able, perhaps as a reflection of the sample 
studied. Most effects were short-lived and 
involved employment where an honorable 
discharge and/or security clearance were 
required. Some felt great guilt at the time 
of less-than-honorable separation from the 
service. Few differences were found be- 
tween the two groups on other subjective 
effects which led the authors to the con- 
clusion “that while less-than-honorable dis- 
charge may be very traumatic in the short- 
term, generally its long-term effects for the 
majority of respondents are not readily ap- 
parent” (p. 181). A conclusion like that 
is difficult to resolve with Hooker’s ob- 
servations in the book’s foreword and 
prompts the authors’ search for limitations 
in their study’s methodology. By doing so, 
they demonstrate the close relationship be- 
tween the elements of a theoretical per- 
spective and the variety of ways in which 
data can be gathered and utilized to sub- 
stantiate or refute hypotheses derived from 
them. 

JoHN P. CLARK 

Department of Sociology 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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GEORGE L. Becxrorp. Persistent Poverty: 
Underdevelopment in Plantation Econ- 
omies of the Third World. Pp. v, 303. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1972. $7.50. 


Persistent Poverty by George Beckford 
makes an important contribution to our 
understanding of the dynamics of under- 
development. Arguing the importance of 
institutions in determining the course of 
development of societies, Beckford ex- 
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amines how the institutional structure of 
plantation-dominated economies militates 
against their experiencing modern economic 
growth. In doing this Beckford raises 
serious questions about the usefulness of 
conventional two-sector “modern” and 
“traditional” models in devising growth 
strategies. 

The focus of the book is on the patterns 
of change and stagnation which have been 
experienced in countries where the prin- 
cipal unit of production has been agricul- 
tural plantations. Beckford lists some 
thirty-three countries with a combined pop- 
ulation of over 315 million as those which 
have plantation economies. In addition he 
mentions plantation sub-economies, which 
are parts of larger economic units such as 
the Brazilian Northeast, the U.S. South, 
Hawaii, and scattered lowland areas in the 
Caribbean. In fact, however, the book is 
primarily concerned with the historical ex- 
perience of “plantation America,” a region 
which extends from Brazil through the 
Guyanas, the Caribbean, and the Southern 
United States. Other plantation economies 
at best receive cursory treatment, while, in 
contrast, the West Indian experience is 
dealt with in depth. 

Beckford’s thesis is that it was the plan- 
tations’ dominance, even where these in- 
stitutions were technologically modern, that 
accounts for the underdevelopment exist- 
ing in the regions under consideration. 
Throughout the course of the book a 
lengthy list of negative attributes for de- 
velopment is traced back to the charac- 
teristic patterns of plantation agricultural 
production and marketing. First, and most 
important of this list, in my opinion, is 
that plantations were established to over- 
come conditions of labor scarcity, but were 
using a production process which was labor 
intensive. The result was that compulsion 
rather than markets were relied upon to 
mobilize labor, and consequently, both 
wage rates and skill levels remained at 
low levels. Second was the fact that as a 
result of the plantations’ relative strength, 
they came to monopolize the most useful 
and cultivatable land, thereby discouraging 
the emergence of alternative forms of agri- 
cultural production. ‘Third, in almost all 
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cases this plantation domination was rein- 
forced by colonial governments so that the 
plantation structures were able to withstand 
all serious economic challenges. In modi- 
fied form much of this analysis remains 
relevant in most of today’s plantation 
economies, and Beckford does not shrink 
from the conclusion that a thorough dis- 
mantling of the plantation economy is a 
pre-condition for development. 

This is not a perfect book. Beckford’s 
discussion of Asian and African economies 
is not convincing or well-documented, and 
his discussion of the U.S. South largely de- 
pends on dated sources. As a result he 
does not deal with the breakdown of the 
Southern plantation economy in the years 
after World War II. But Beckford did 
not set out to write a perfect book. In 
his introduction he apologizes for just these 
kinds of shortcomings but notes that he 
will risk such errors in order to produce 
what he calls an “ideas” book. This he 
has succeeded in doing brilliantly. All 
scholars interested in the failure of devel- 
opment in plantation-dominated economies 
will have to consult this book in order to 
draw on the wealth of insights which Beck- 
ford has provided into that failure. 

Jay R. MANDLE 

Department of Economics 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


Josera P. Friep. Housing Crisis, USA. 
Pp. vi, 250. New York: Praeger, 1971. 
$7.95. 


Norman M. BRADBURN, SZYMOUR SUDMAN, 
and GALEN L. GOKEL. Side by Side: 
Integrated Neighborhoods in America. 
Pp. x, 209. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1971. $7.95, 


The academic social scientist often pref- 
aces his classroom textbook with expression 
of hope that it may also be of interest to 
the layman. Mr. Fried, able journalist, 
has written a survey of the many facets of 
the housing question that is the best that 
I have seen in a long time. It is an ex- 
cellent introduction for the general reader, 
mercifully free of jargon. It may also be 
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of use to the scholar because of its clear 
analysis. 

If I have any question to put to Mr. 
Fried, it is whether the United States can 
have a “crisis” that has continued for more 
than forty years. Mr. Fried himself first 
encountered it when he grew up in the 
1940s in Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyvesant 
section, then Jewish, Italian, Irish families, 
mostly blue-collar and low-level white- 
collar workers—now, of course, “massive 
concentrations of poor and ill-housed New 
York blacks.” 

Covering housing for several years for 
the New York Times has led this thought- 
ful journalist to look into housing from 
coast to coast, to talk with officials at every 
level, to read the reports of the Douglas 
Commission and the Kaiser Commission. 
Mr. Fried has organized his book first in 
terms of the “crisis” and local government, 
the “crisis” and Washington, “the crisis” 
and the states. His is a chronicle of prom- 
ises, promises for forty years: Presidents 
send messages that are powerful rhetoric, 
but yield little action. Congress authorizes 
new devices, then fails to vote appropria- 
tions adequate to make them effective. 
Rurally dominated state legislatures have 
been slow to respond to the needs of the 
urban slum-dweller-—in the eyes of Middle 
America another hand-out to the undeserv- 
ing. Local government has not the funds 
to meet the need, but it has not used its 
police power wisely—building codes, zoning. 

A lively chapter, more apt to come from 
an inquiring journalist than a social sci- 
entist is “Ignorance and the Crisis.” Fried 
cannot match statistics collected by various 
agencies at various times because the defini- 
tions and categories are constantly changed. 
But he is certain that the official figures 
underestimate the extent of the short-fall. 

He acknowledges at the end that he 
should offer an optimistic view of the fu- 
ture, whatever the shortcomings of the 
past. But he cannot, because of the Jack 
of commitment by government, business, 
labor. ‘‘And the sad probability is that 
Americans will be walking on Mars... 
before the situation changes significantly 
for the better.” Mr. Fried might well bor- 
row the title of Edward Logue’s early 
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report to Mayor Lindsay: “Let There Be 
Commitment.” 


Dr. Bradburn and his associates began 
their study of integration when they were 
on the staff of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, with its great experience 
and a field organization that made pos- 
sible 8,500 interviews, with financial sup- 
port from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. The report is concise and crisp. 
The authors’ approach is that integration is 
a process; mere statistics of blacks and 
whites living side by side are not revealing, 
To the authors, a truly integrated neighbor- 
hood is one into which both blacks and 
whites continue to move. 

They acknowledge “the most common 
criticism” of social science, “that it merely 
underscores what everybody already knows.” 
But perhaps not everyone is ready =o face 
up to the conclusion that the churches are 
among the most segregationist institutions, 
or that physical proximity does not stim- 
ulate true social neighboring. Does every- 
body know that “where Negroes had oc- 
cupational and educational characteristics 
similar to the whites, hostility was greatly 
reduced”? 

It is cheering that the authors are ready 
to use their mature judgment when the 
print-out fails them. “We suspect, but do 
not have data to confirm...” that the 
greater concern of the renter as against the 
owner is “related to a'feeling of powerless- 
ness”: he cannot control the person to 
whom the owner can sell. The authors 
say, “We dare to suggest.” “The data are 
too scarce to predict,” nevertheless, “we 
do not predict that... .” And on the last 
page they feel free to predict the differen- 
tial rates at which substantially integrated 
neighborhoods will grow. “Most white 
segregated neighborhoods . . . will remain 
segregated for the foreseeable future.” 

Two honest, if not cheerful, books. 

CHARLES $. ASCHER 

Institute of Public Administration 

New York 


ALLEN Kevin and M C. MACLENNAN. 
Regional Problems and Policies in Italy 
and France. Pp 368 Beverly Hills, 
Cal.: Sage, 1971. $13.50. 
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American efforts at regional physical 
planning fizzled out with the abortive proj- 
ects of the 1930s. Area redevelopment 
initiated by legislation in 1961 as a polit- 
ically feasible alternative to over-all na- 
tional and complementary regional eco- 
nomic planning remains to date modest in 
its scope and restricted in its emphasis to 
specific depressed areas The administra- 
tion treats planning most casually and 
stresses public works and some types of 
infrastructure and financial incentives to 
business enterprise. No truly concerted 
policy system exists, though the original 
supporters of the program proposed one. 
The vision was subverted by the adminis- ` 
trators and the higher priorities assigned 
to other programs such as poverty and war. 

In contrast, most European countries 
progressively converted similar programs of 
aid to underdeveloped and distressed areas 
into real redevelopment programs closely 
interrelated with the national planning pro- 
grams. France and Italy are prominent 
among these countries and are the subject 
of this book. ‘Their present goals are to 
stimulate regional economic development in 
the light of national programs for long- 
term economic growth, promote competi- 
tive industries, and achieve greater eco- 
nomic balance. The governments’ pro- 
found sensitivity to the need for viable 
competitive industries in the Common 
Market forced them to design regional 
development policies in this framework. 

These countries shifted their stress from 
aid to regional economic development. As 
they found their resources limited they 
adopted selective programs focusing on 
specific geographic targets, primarily re- 
gions and economic growth centers or met- 
ropolitan centers, irrespective of whether 
they were actually distressed or not. They 
desired quick results and looked to these 
centers to absorb manpower surpluses in 
their regions and to divert migration from 
the central overcrowded areas. Public and 
private investment are directed to these 
areas even in preference to distressed com- 
munities. Particularly significant in view 
of over-all economic trends is the French 
emphasis on service rather than manufac- 
turing industries to create viable metro- 
politan centers The Italians, on the other 
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hand, promote industrial complexes as 
levers for economic growth. In contrast, 
the United Kingdom, which serves the 
writers as a point of contrast, moved from 
growth centers to the so-called gray re- 
gions, thereby compromising the principles 
of concentration and spread of aid. The 
ultimate merits of these emphases are yet 
to be evaluated. 

European countries officially recognize 
that market forces do not necessarily pro- 
duce even in the long run the most com- 
petitive and productive geographical dis- 
tribution of population, employments, and 
economic structure. Short-run business 
considerations and the neglect of the ex- 
ternal costs often subvert national interests. 
This conviction is gaining considerable fol- 
lowing as the costs of urban concentration 
and the despoilation of resources are get- 
ting more attention and study. To over- 
come these trends and utilize the resources 
and the infrastructure of underdeveloped 
and depressed areas and to diminish the 
costs of maintaining relatively immobile 
population clusters who do not respond to 
the lure of outside communities, regional 
development appears as the economic and 
political answer. Nevertheless, the admin- 
istrations recognize that some, if not many, 
communities will have to be permitted to 
become ghost towns. 

The European Economic Community 
neglected this problem oZ distressed com- 
munities and uneven regional development 
but is currently seriously considering ini- 
tiatives to provide low cost loans for in- 
dividual projects and has already agreed 
to discourage excessive grants to central 
areas. The economic pay-off is only now 
becoming evident in Italy but is still to be 
realized in France. The usefulness of the 
programs will probably be confirmed toward 
the end of the 1970s. Such long-term in- 
vestments take time to incubate. 

The authors are to be commended for 
tkeir readable and carefully documented 
exposition and precise evaluation of the 
policies. Their judgments are based on 
materials written by the nationals of these 
countries, They are cautious in formulat- 
ing judgment but essentially. optimistic 
about the outcome. Careful cost-benefit 
analysis of the entire program of particu- 
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lar projects and instruments are still not 
possible, 

These studies should be contrasted in 
their critical analysis of the evolution of 
policies, cautious evaluation of materials, 
and preoccupation with public policy issues 
with the emphasis in the United States on 
abstract and theoretical issues in location 
theory, methodology of analysis, and pri- 
vate decision-making and the substantial 
neglect of public policy issues. 

SoLoMON BARKIN 

Department of Economics 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 


JEFFREY O'CONNELL. The Injury Indus- 
try: And the Remedy of No-Fault In- 
surance. Pp. v, 253. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1971. $2.95. 


Ropert F. Baker. The Highway Risk 
Problem: Policy Issues in Highway 
Safety. Pp. 175. New York: Jobn 
Wiley & Sons, 1971. $9.95. 


Two books dealing with aspects of trans- 
portation could hardly be more different. 
They have no common denominator beyond 
articulate scholarship. Whereas Attorney 
O’Connell’s informative response to the 
insurance industry’s unhallowed Jekyll and 
Hyde relationship with its clients and large 
numbers of tort-engrossed members of the 
bar should be required reading for every 
law maker in the land—~and this includes 
most of us in principle—former Research 
and Development Director Robert M. 
Baker’s book raises mainly a single ques- 
tion: What did the author have in mind 
when he wrote the book? 

In the first book, analysis of the “injury 
industry” soon expands from the evidence 
presented into an exposé of the nature of 
the “injury business.” It also is a succinct 
description of how old concepts of the law 
have mutated in ways quite contrary to 
principles of justice or even what men to- 
day think is either fair or compatible with 
1970 realities. 

Taken on balance, then, Jeffrey O’Con- 
nell’s book makes a major contribution to 
the efforts of thoughtful men to substitute 
no-fault insurance for a system he describes 
—and in my view proves—as “cruel, cor- 
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rupt, self-righteous, dilatory, expensive and 
wasteful while it grimly goes about the 
business of failing.” One will hardly buy 
this judgment when made on page 2, but 
by page 223 of a well-documented brief of 
the evidence, few readers will question the 
verdict. 

Further, many professional men of all 
disciplines will wonder with this legal 
scholar, “if indeed a sensitive and sophis- 
ticated society in which insurance plays a 
very large role . . . [should not] devise 
an insurance mechanism which will spread 
: . . [the predictable and staggering loss] 
not only efficiently and effectively but with 
at least a measure of courtesy and com- 
passion.” Indeed, various bills introduced 
into our legislatures suggest no-fault in- 
surance as the remedy. Certainly, there 
must be a better way, and this book color- 
fully and persuasively tells why a better 
way must be found. 

Mr. O’Conrell is fortunate in having his 
Foreword written by so distinguished a 
scholar as Daniel P. Moynihan. The reader 
should not bypass Professor Moynihan’s 
remarks or overlook his final admonition 
that “one may hope that lawyers in par- 
ticular will read this eminently readable, 
thoroughly lawyerlike book.” After two 
readings, this reviewer is still hard pressed 
to find an Achilles’ heel attached to Mr. 
O’Connell’s bedy of proof. 


The second book, The Highway Risk 
Problem, is a perfectly respectable volume 
with a misleading title. Few will expect to 
wade through the legislative history of the 
Highway Safety Acts of 1966 toward the 
status of highway safety in 1969, without 
being rewarded by more than technical 
tables, the methodology of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and a maze of details ap- 
pertaining thereto. 

The book is a source of data and abstract 
analogies which seem somewhat pointless in 
context, as the book goes nowhere. It 
poses questions, but stops short of solu- 
tions. It talks about the pitfalls ercoun- 
tered in trying to develop highway safety 
standards in terms of economic and hu- 
manistic concepts, but these are not pit- 
falls newly discovered by the author. 
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This book could have been produced 
nowhere but in the higher reaches of gov- 
ernment as practiced in Washington bu- 
reaus. One cannot blame our universities 
for this careful historical marshalling of 
information unlikely to be needed by policy 
makers, let alone operational people who 
must solve problems. ‘The manuscript 
memorializes the final years of a respected 
civil servant, and thus recognizes effort 
expended in the public weal. 

GEORGE Fox Morr 

Management Consultant 

Mott of Washington and Associates 

Washington, D.C. 


Joun P. Powrtson. Institutions of Eco- 
nomic Growth: A Theory of Conflict 
Management in Developing Countries. 
Pp. x, 281. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1972. $1000. 

This book is an interdisciplinary study 
of economic growth and is based on the 
author’s experience aS an economic con- 
sultant primarily in Latin America. The 
author is concerned with the way economic 
growth may be impeded by a lack of co- 
operation and by conflicts between groups 
with different ideologies. He views institu- 
tions as methods of controlling conflict, and 
his purpose is to develop a theory of con- 
flict management. 

The theory starts with the assumption 
that in developing countries there are per- 
sons whose dominant goal is economic 
growth. In the take-off period, the growth- 
sensitive groups are in conflict with those 
who are growth-resistant. The growth- 
conscious leaders must choose institutions 
that elicit the cooperation of most people 
and also alter values, eliminating those 
inimical to growth. In the view of the 
author, a major problem in Latin America 
is that some of their institutions—such as 
the market system—are transplants that do 
not fit their cultural conditions. The 
author believes thet the formation of a 
“third ideology” replacing right and left 
wing ideologies is currently occurring par- 
ticularly among persons associated with 
the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Latin America. This new ideology 
emphasizes business-government coopera- 
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tion and is exemplified by Mexico and 
Venezuela. 

The principal message of the book is 
directed at the United States foreign aid 
program. The author is critical of efforts 
to transplant our ideology and institutions. 
These efforts, he believes, conflict with the 
objective of economic growth because they 
make it more difficult for the growth-sensi- 
tive leaders to achieve consensus. ‘The 
need for development institutes to screen 
projects to assure acceptability is offered 
as a reason why they do not allow certain 
types of international investment. Govern- 
mental encouragement of nationalism is 
defended as a necessary unifying force. 

The author supports his theory with 
many examples of institutions in both Latin 
America and the United States. The analy- 
sis of some of these institutions is his own 
and not always widely accepted. It is sur- 
prising that little is said about the historical 
development of the corporate form of busi- 
ness in the United States in the nineteenth 
century and the political opposition it en- 
countered. In addition, the author con- 
ceives of institutional changes almost en- 
tirely as administrative problems that must 
be evaluated and decided upon. The point 
of view of the classical economists that 
institutional change may be organized 
through competitive markets without much 
administration receives little attention. 
The author concludes that the rate of 
growth in total output depends on the 
popular support of a country’s institutions 
rather than on the intrinsic character of 
the institutions—-whether capitalistic or so- 
cialistic. Schumpeter was still probably 
correct in concluding that the market sys- 
tem is a dynamic innovetor. When there 
is extensive government control, the kinds 
of goods and services produced, the tech- 
niques of production, and the institutions 
themselves probably change more slowly. 

CoLN D. CAMPBELL 

Department of Economics 

Dartmouth College 

Hanover 

New Hampshire 


W. W. Rostow. Politics and the Stages 
of Growth. Pp. xiii, 410. Cambridge: 
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At the University Press, 1971. 
Paperbound, $3.95. 


After eight years in government service, 
Mr. Rostow has spent the last 24 years 
teaching at the University of Texas and 
writing Politics and the Stages of Growth. 
The book is by no means a rehash of his 
economic theory. It is chiefly concerned 
with the political manifestations of eco- 
nomic processes; therefore, it is not pri- 
marily a book on economics. 

Rostow’s main argument is aimed at 
balancing and reconciling the three political 
problems of security, welfare, and constitu- 
tional order. The book examines the inter- 
relationships between these three political 
concepts, and also relates them to the well- 
known “stages” of economic development 
which Rostow not only published in his 
1960 book, The Stages of Economic Growth, 
but also in several important articles dur- 
ing the 1950s and 1960s. The two theories 
are interwoven; thus, if the truth of Ros- 
tow’s political analysis is questioned the 
reader is referred to his theory of economic 
stages, to which the political stages are 
supposedly related. Í 

The “stages of economic growth” are 
well-known and have led to an extensive 
debate, which for some reason Rostow does 
not deal with in this book. It is evident 
that economic growth began in the last 200 
years. The bulk of history, therefore, is 
in the “pre Newtonian” (as Rostow calls it 
in this book) or “traditional society” pe- 
riod. Rostow discusses several examples, 
such as the history of ancient Athens, 
Rome, and China. I am not particularly 
concerned with those periods of human 
history, and I merely want to say that 
various aspects of Rostow’s discussion are 
open to question. 

The main portion of the book is, how- 
ever, devoted to a restatement of the 
stages of economic history and their rela- 
tionships with political systems. It is this 
version of history, as based ultimately upon 
economics, which is most open to question. 
In the first place, his stages of economic 
development have been declared wrong by 
a significant number of prominent econ- 
omists, and Rostow does not make any 
reply to their arguments except for a few 
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very general remarks, The book stands or 
falls on whether one accepts his growth 
theory or not; and since it assumes the 
stages of growth as true in the form in 
which they were originally formulated, I 
cannot agree with it. 

The second main problem with this book 
is the relationship between the three polit- 
ical concepts—security, welfare, and con- 
stitutional order—and these stages of eco- 
nomic development. In the last four chap- 
ters Rostow attempts to correlate them 
and show how such matters as internal and 
external security, international relations, 
and degree of personal freedom permitted 
by the state are determined. Although 
most of the examples he gives involve the 
United States, this is not a book on purely 
American politics. 

The book is weak in its analysis of mod- 
ern relationships between political action 
and political achievement. Political de- 


bates are not necessarily restricted to. 


dialogue between the extremes of right and 
left, as Rostow seems to assume; there are 
a multitude of in-between positions, and 
the in-between stages are frequently of 
greater importance than the extremes. 
Rostow does not appreciate this fact of 
political activity. For him, the only valid 
distinctions are those between communism 
or fascism and various stages of democracy. 
And he either explains political conflicts as 
part and parcel of economic development, 
or labels them a consequence of the polit- 
ical intervention of the United States. 
Anyone who reads this book is, on the 
one hand, very much impressed by the 
many wise remarks it contains, and on the 
other hand by the circularity of its argu- 
ment. I do nat believe that this book will 
have the same impact as The Stages of 
Economic Growth, which despite its dubi- 
ous theory has convinced many by sheer 
persuasiveness. The addition of politics 
to Rostow’s economic theory is not suc- 
cessful; the doubter does not find any 
social system in which his description of 
the problems of security, welfare, and con- 
stitutional order is accurate. I sav this 
with a great deal of disappointment, be- 
cause as one reads the book one always 
thinks that at one point or another he will 
achieve a really convincing analysis of 
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political events. This, unfortunately, he 
always misses. Although many passages 
are quite convincing, the book does not 
describe political actuality; Rostow deals 
with the potentialities, rather than the 
realities, of the political situation in many 
underdeveloped countries. 
B. F. Hosexrrrz 

Department of Economics 

University of Chicago 

Ilinois 


HucH D. WAaLxer. Market Power and 
Price Levels in the Ethical Drug Indus- 
try. Pp. xii, 256. Bloomington: In- 
diana University Press, 1971. $6.75. 


This book, which is based on Dr. 
Walker’s dissertation, attempts to quantify 
the degree to which physician selection of 
ethical drugs by brand name and patent 
protection have brought about excessive 
market power in the ethical drug indus- 
try. On the basis of the findings public 
policies are proposed which would remove 
brand names and patent protection for 
ethical pharmaceuticals. 

Aside from the problems of determining 
market power in terms of static economic 
theory, this book suffers from a number of 
serious deficiencies that cast considerable 
doubt on the validity of the findings and 
their application to public policy. 

Perhaps the greatest failure of this book 
and Dr. Walker’s dissertation is the ab- 
sence of the names of the drugs and their 
respective firms which served as the basis 
for the various economic analyses. With- 
out this information it is impossible not 
only to replicate the findings but also to de- 
termine the accuracy of the sales estimates 
of individual drugs by type of firm. It 
was possible, however, to evaluate the 
sales estimate by type of drug in one in- 
stance. Specifically it was estimated in 
the book that antihistamines had a sales 
volume of approximately $120 million in 
1961. The DK&K Market Research Re- 
port, an audit service for the pharma- 
ceutical industry, estimated antihistamine 
sales at only $29.6 million for the same 
year. This considerable discrepancy sug- 
gests that the methodologies used by Dr. 
Walker for estimating sales and market 
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power are exceptionally poor in terms of 
their predictive value. 

Furthermore, except for antihistamines, 
the classification of drugs by type, namely, 
the gross anatomical orgens and systems 
on which a drug has its effect, demonstrates 
a lack of understanding of the competitive 
market structure of the incustry. Although 
this method: of classification is justified “if 
the data are to be presented and discussed 
with any generality,” it is incomprehensible 
that therapeutically antagonistic drugs, for 
example, stimulants and depressants of car- 
diac muscle, could be classified as the same 
type for purposes of defining the market. 

One must seriously question the rele- 
vance of this book in terms of contem- 
porary public policy. The economic analy- 
ses were based on prices and estimates of 
. market power for 1961. In addition, the 
latest reference to the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry was 1965. In so far as this book js 
primarily based on the Kefauver hearings 
of the late 1950s and early 1960s, without 
benefit of recent literature it must be re- 
gerded more as a historical account rather 
tkan a basis for developing current policy. 

Jogan P CURRAN 

Assistant Manager 

Public Policy Research 

Pfizer Inc. 

New York City 
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The Internationalization of Business 


By JOHN FAYERWEATHER 


ABSTRACT: The multinational firm which has evolved as the 
central institution in the tremendous postwar expansion of in- 
ternational business has two basic roles: transmission of re- 
sources, especially technological and managerial skills; and or- 
ganization of unified multi-nation economic activities, notably 
in fields where there are advantages from the global integra- 
tion of research and development, logistics, and financing. In 
pursuit of these roles the multinational firm encounters funda- 
mental obstacles in nationalism and the structure of the nation- 
state. Nationalistic resistance to outsiders is aroused by the 
multinational firm which penetrates host nations, exercising 
control and extracting profits. Its global approach to eco- 
nomic decisions is often at odds with the nation-oriented cri- 
teria of governments. Furthermore, its control of critical eco- 
nomic elements, notably technology and investment, weakens 
the ability of elites to control their own national affairs. De- 
spite these obstacles the multinational firm has expanded 
steadily because of the basic values of its economic contribu- 
tions. It seems likely that this progress will continue with a 
gradual evolution of effective accommodation with nationalism 
and the nation-state even though there may be periods of 
greater tension along the way. 
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HE emergence of the multinational 

firm as an institution of global im- 
portance must rank as one of the major 
features of mid-twentieth-century his- 
tory. The start of this institution can 
be traced back more than a hundred 
years: the first foreign factory of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, for 
example, was established in 1867. By 
World War I, several companies like 
General Electric, Ford, and Unilever 
had substantial international manufac- 
turing organizations. But multinational 
firms did not become a major tactor 
in the world until the post-World 
War IT era. 


SOME DIMENSIONS 


The growth of multinational firms 
has most commonly been gauged by the 
expansion of direct investment in manu- 
facturing abroad by U.S. business. 
These investments increased from $3.8 
billion in 1950, to $11.2 billion in 1960, 
and $32.2 billion in 1970—a rate of 
growth in the range of 10 percent per 
year. By comparison, U.S. exports of 
manufactured goods have expanded 
about 5 percent per year over the past 
decade. Using a rule of thumb applied 
by Judd Polk of two dollars of sales 
per dollar of investment, the overseas 
production of all forms of U.S. invest- 
ments in 1970—$78 billion—amounted 
to about $156 billion per year.’ 
Servan-Schreiber put this figure in its 
most traumatic perspective in the intro- 
ductory sentences of his famous book 
by noting that the overseas production 
of U.S. firms was second only in total 
magnitude to the gross national product 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union.? If we add in the production of 

1. Judd Polk, US. Production Abroad and 
the Balance of Payments (New York: Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 1956), 
p 105. 


2 J. J. Servan-Schreiber, The American 
Challenge (New York: Atheneum, 1968), 


p. 1. 


multinational firms of European and 
Japanese origin, it is clear that the total 
output of these firms is a very large 
factor in the economy of the world. 
While these aggregate economic fig- 
ures are in themselves sufficient dem- 
onstration of the importance of the 
multinational firm, of comparable sig- 
nificance is the evolution of the firms 
themselves in their organization and 
policymaking outlook. We observe a 
sequence of stages through which a firm 
passes from engaging in a small amount 
of export business as a sideline to a 
fully committed international outlook 
in which all operations including those 
in the home country of the firm are 
treated essentially on the same basis. 
Only a few firms have approached 
this final stage of real multinationalism 
—or aS some call it, transnationalism. 
But the movement in that direction has 
been strong and seems destined to carry 
steadily on till a substantial number of 
firms have a true global orientation. 
A major factor in this transition has 
been the growth in importance of in- 
ternational sales for firms. Whereas 
around World War II only a few firms 
sold more than 5 or 10 percent of their 
output abroad, a substantial portion do 
now. A survey by Bruck and Lees in 
1964 showed that seventy-seven of the 
top five hundred companies listed by 
Fortune magazine had more than 25 
percent of sales abroad and seven had 
50 percent.2 By 1972 these numbers 
would have increased appreciably. 
The latest official census recorded 
that over 4,500 U.S. firms were operat- 
ing abroad in 1967, and the figure may 
have reached 5,000 by 1972. Of these, 
some 200 account for half of U.S. for- 
eign investment. Many people are in- 
clined to limit the term multinational 


3. J. K. Bruck and F. A. Lees, “Foreign 
Content of U.S. Corporate Activities,” Finan- 
cial Analysts Journal (September-October 
1966), p. 127. 
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firm to these large firms with many for- 
eign units and strong global coordina- 
tion systems. By that definition, Behr- 
man identifies 40 European firms as 
multinational, and one may add a hand- 
ful of Japanese companies.* Thus in 
numbers the field is dominated by a 
relatively small group of giant cor- 
porations. 

All of this adds up to a revolutionary 
change in the business organization of 
society comparable to the emergence 
of the powerful national corporation 
within the United States at the end of 
tne nineteenth century. While compa- 
nies restricted to a single country re- 
main major factors in manufacturing, 
there is no question that multinational 
firms are today a very powerful element 
throughout the world economy, and 
their global outlook sets them apart as 
a distinctive force. Recognition of the 
major influence that they may well 
exert in shaping the world in years to 
come underscores the need to under- 
stand the nature of multinational firms, 
the logics that underlie the growth of 
their activities, the limitations that may 
restrain them, and the directions in 
which they may evolve. 


THe ROLE oF THE MULTINATIONAL 
FIRM 


What are the distinctive characteris- 
tics of multinational firms? Their 
physical features are readily observed. 
Let us take General Motors as an ex- 
ample. In 1971 it had factories in 
seventeen countries employing 696 thou- 
sand people with sales of $28 billion. 
This last figure, which exceeded the 
gross national product of such coun- 
tries as Belgium and Mexico, is an im- 
pressive indication of the magnitude of 


4 Jack N Behrman, Some Patterns in the 
Rise of the Multinational Enterprise, Research 
Paper no. 18 (Chapel Hill, N.C.: Graduate 
School of Business, University of North Caro- 
lina, 1969), p. 45. 


' for their success. 


the larger multinational firms. Awe- 
stricken by such figures, some people 
have attributed the success of the firms 
to their sheer size and the financial re- 
sources they could command. There is 
no question that size and capital have 
been valuable assets to multinational 
firms, but they alone do not account 
The impressive ac- 
complishments of local enterprises 
abroad in fields where large U.S. firms 
operate—for example, steel and con- 
venience food products—indicate that 
there are other more critical elements 
in the nature of the multinational firm 
which account for its strength. 

To appreciate properly the character 
of the multinational frm we need to 
conceptualize its role in the economic 
intercourse among nations. Stripped 
down to bare essentials, this role can 
be described as having two compo- 
nents: (1) the transmission of resources 
between nations and (2) the develop- 
ment of unified systems of industrial 
activities among several nations.’ In 
each of these roles the multinational 
firm may be observed to have special 
capabilities that account for its funda- 
mental strength, 

The transmission of resources be- 
tween nations is the essence of inter- 
national economic activity in which nu- 
merous business enterprises play a part 
in response to differences in supply and 
demand. Raw materials, labor, capi- 
tal, and a variety of skills have been 
transmitted across borders for centuries 
by traders, bankers, consultants, and 
assorted other economic agents. So 
long as the main flows of resources 
were largely commodities, manufactured 
goods of relatively simple character, 
and money, the manufacturing firms 
had little advantage in the process over 


5. For a fuller development see John Fayer- 
weather, International Business Management: 
A Conceptual Framework (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1969). 
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other types of traders and financial in- 
stitutions. 

As managerial and technological skills 
have become a major component in the 
flow of resources, however, the manu- 
facturing firms have found they have 
significant advantages in this interna- 
tional economic process. It is possible 
to transmit these skills through other 
means. For example, managerial skills 
are regularly conveyed abroad by stu- 
dents who have studied in the United 
States and return to manage operations 
in their home country. Technological 
skills are transmitted on a large scale 
through a multitude of licensing 
arrangements with independent firms 
abroad. But there are substantial in- 
efficiencies in all of these processes as 
documented by studies indicating, for 
example, the difficulties of communicat- 
ing effectively in licensing or joint- 
ownership arrangements. ‘The multi- 
national firm is by no means a periect 
transmission agent, but it does have 
proven capabilities in carrying varied 
skills abroad and putting them eff- 
ciently and effectively to work in di- 
rectly controlled operations. Without 
attempting to define its characteristics 
for this purpose in full, we may simply 
note that there are elements of com- 
pleteness of communication systems, 
singleness of purpose, continuity of 
control, and motivation combined in a 
total system that cannot be matched 
by other means of skill transmission. 

The multinational firm also performs 
a major role in the transmission of capi- 
tal. But it does not appear to be par- 
ticularly unique in this capability. The 
significant point would appear to be 
that its access to substantial capital en- 


6. For example see Ashok Kapoor, “For- 
eign Collaboration in India,” Idea (Summer 
1969), pp. 230-31, 235-36, and M. Y. 
Yoshino, “Administrative Attitudes and Rela- 
tionships in a Foreign Culture,” MSU Business 
Topics (Winter 1968), pp. 59-66 


ables it to perform its skill transmis- 
sion role quite readily. Thus the em- 
phasis in the conceptualization is prop- 
erly put on skill transmission, with 
capital transmission in a secondary, 
supporting role. In addition, one must 
note that the combination of financial 
management skill with financial assets 
poses another element of the multina- 
tional firm as a resource transmission 
system that is superior. That is, it is 
not so much the sheer capital the firm 
can mobilize, as the skill with which it 
mobilizes and monitors the utilization 
of capital which makes it effective in 
this regard. 

The second key component of the 
conceptualization of the role of the mul- 
tinational firm lies in its organization 
of a unified multi-nation system of op- 
erating activities. In certain types of 
activities a firm that is able to ration- 
alize its endeavors on a global basis has 
a substantial advantage over a firm that 
is limited to the borders of a single na- 
tion. The advantages le in the ability 
to achieve efficiencies of scale and spe- 
clalization of activities in particularly 
advantageous locations—for example, 
where costs are low—and the ability to 
draw on varied resources spread in 
various locations to serve individual 
local activities. These advantages are 
most readily visualized by reference to 
particular phases of operation: in re- 
search and development there is an ob- 
vious advantage for a company that 
can amortize product creation costs 
over sales to the complete world market 
as distinguished from a limited local 
market; in the logistics of operations 
there is substantial advantage to the 
firm that can locate its manufacturing 
plants in countries with relatively low 
costs, selling from them into markets 
that have good demand but higher 
costs; on the financial side, there are 
benefits to firms that can readily shift 
resources from countries with low in- 
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terest rates to places where capital is in 
streng demand and returns are high; 
and in a host of phases of operations 
there are advantages to a firm that ac- 
quires skill in one country that can be 
applied in assorted other nations. 

This second role for the multina- 
tional firms, like the first, is essentially 
a result of the revolutionary change in 
the world economy in recent years. The 
full flowering of globally unified indus- 
trial systems like the multinational frm 
became possible only with major ad- 
vances in communications, the emer- 
gence of strong consumer economies in 
many countries, and the importance of 
high technology and intensive capital 
investment industries in world society— 
all of which are essentially post-World 
War II developments. Capitalizing on 
the opportunities of these evolving fea- 
tures of the modern economic scene, the 
multinational frm has proven its capa- 
bility as a primary institution for ra- 
tional allocation of economic resources 
throughout the world. 

Putting these two conceptual compo- 
nents together, one readily observes 
that the multinational firm should logi- 
cally be concentrated in high-technology 
fields and in those fields where the op- 
portunities for advantages are greatest 
through the development of globally 
unified systems. This indeed is readily 
demonstrated by empirical observation 
of the nature of multinational firms. 
Most of the firms are either in the high- 
technology fields—electronics, pharma- 
cauticals, and so forth—or in the in- 
dustries which have complex global 
logistics systems, such as automobiles 
and petroleum. 


INTERACTIONS WITH NATIONALISM 
AND THE NATION-STATE 


Despite the fundamental strength de- 
rived from its unique capabilities, the 
multinational firm is confronted by an 
equally fundamental obstacle in the 


performance of its roles of resource 
transmission, global organization, and 
allocation of resources. The obstacle 
is the basic character of nationalism 
and its expression in the structure of 
the nation-state. 

There is an inherent conflict between 
the multinational firm and nationalism. 
While nationalism is a complex subject 
with many facets, only a few of its 
characteristics are essential to the pres- 
ent discussion.” Those characteristics 
are the strength of the cohesion of 
members of the national society and 
their commitment to the support of 
their nation and its institutions, accom- 
panied by a protective resistance against 
outsiders who may seek to penetrate the 
national society. The multinational firm 
is inevitably cast in precisely that role 
of a foreigner invading the national 
group. Furthermore, to perform the 
economic functions that are central to 
its role, it must, in penetrating, exercise 
some degree of control within the na- 
tional group; and as a private economic 
institution it inevitably seeks to with- 
draw a degree of profit from its activ- 
ity. Thus, the protective spirit of na- 
tionalism is fundamentally at odds with 
this foreign entity which seeks to in- 
vade its territory for purposes of con- 
trol and profit—purposes which the na- 
tionalist instinctively assumes are at the 
expense of the national group. 

Closely related to the nationalistic 
attitudinal resistances to the multina- 
tional firm are the range of tensions in 
interaction with the paraphernalia of 
the nation-state: its institutional organ- 
ization and its policies and actions. 
The variety of small and large issues 
between multinational firms and nation- 
states may be roughly classed as falling 


7 For a fuller discussion of this subject, 
see John Fayerweather, “Nationalism and the 
Multinational] Firm,” in A. Kapoor and Phillip 
Grub, eds, The Multinational Enterprise in 
Transition (Princeton, N.J : Darwin, 1972). 
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under two headings: normal economic 
allocation processes and nation-oriented 
goals. The former category encom- 
passes the varied ways in which partici- 
pants in economic life seek to maximize 
their own benefits from economic activi- 
ties. In the simple market economy 
these processes are dominated by direct 
buyer-seller negotiations. In modern 
society they have been vastly compli- 
cated by the introduction of institution- 
alized group agents including labor 
unions, consumer protective organiza- 
tions, and governments in certain roles. 

This sort of function for the nation- 
state in respect to activities of the mul- 
tinational firm is thus just one more 
phase of an already complicated market 
interaction system. The host national 
government that bargains for higher 
taxes or helps local unions in demands 
for higher wages from multinational 
firms may be viewed in this context as a 
practical agent for performing the eco- 
nomic bargaining for groups in a man- 
ner effective for their purpose.” The 
bargaining may be tough, but so long 
as it is conducted within reasonable 
limits of mutual respect, one must re- 
gard this as a sound evolution of the 
market system. A real problem here 
is interpreting reasonable respect: some 
cases of expropriation or threatened ex- 
propriation of the property of natural 
resource firms provides the most obvious 
examples. However, in the vast range 
of issues between free countries and 
manufacturing operations, and for the 
most part extractive ones as well, the 
limits of mutual self-respect seem to be 
tolerable. Indeed, this is altogether 
natural because both parties wish to 


8. Raymond F. Mikesell has provided a 
thorough exposition of this market interaction 
process for the extractive industries in Foreign 
Investment in the Petroleum and Mineral 
Industries (Baltimore, Md. Johns Hopkins, 
1971), pp. 29-55. ; 


preserve a continuity of relationships 
which is possible only if precedents and 
images are maintained that assure the 
basis for future satisfactory relation- 
ships. 

The major problems for the perform- 
ance of the multinational firm in its 
basic functions are found at the sec- 
ond level: that of nation-oriented ap- 
proaches in the countries where it 
operates. Essentially, the problems 
emanate from the fact that the multi- 
national firm, in seeking to perform its 
roles of transmission of resources and 
unified global activities, finds itself in 
fundamental conflict with elements of 
the nation-state that are firmly embed- 
ded in the concept that the self-con- 
tained strength of the nation should be 
a primary objective. The nature of 
this conflict can be visualized best by 
outlining briefly the two main forms in 
which it is experienced: allocation of 
activities and control. 


CoNFLICTS WITH GLOBAL STRATEGIES 


Economic optimization for the world 
as a whole calls for a high degree of 
specialization and allocation of activi- 
ties according to location of resources, 
advantages of specialization, optimum 
scale of output, and so forth. The 
multinational firm, as already noted, 
is essentially an institution that has 
evolved to perform this sort of func- 
tion in a free enterprise system. For 
the nation-state, however, the concept 
of global economic optimization poses 
a severe strain because its natural hori- 
zon of optimization is nation-bound. 
To a substantial degree it does partici- 
pate in the global optimization approach 
in order to benefit the members of the 
national society. This is the basis for 
the large volume of international spe- 
cialization and trade which does exist. 
However, at critical points every na- 
Hion-state finds that its objectives of 
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national military security, domestic eco- 
nomic stability, protection of particular 
national groups, and even national pride 
become more important than potential 
economic increments from full partici- 
pation in global economic optimization. 
To some degree, therefore, nations de- 
liberately thwart the potentials that 
mizht be achieved in the existing global 
system. That is, they take actions that 
specifically stop or distort actions that 
multinational firms would take which 
would be economically more sound for 
all concerned. In other cases, their 
nation-oriented approaches are positive 
actions which are instigated to varying 
degrees by failures of the global opti- 
mizing system to function adequately 
because of shortcomings in the nature 
of multinational firms, political systems, 
and other causes. But, while these lat- 
ter are readily justified in immediate 
terms, the fact is that they generally 
further accentuate the nation-oriented 
approach and weaken the potentialities 
for the global optimization approach. 
The conceptual comments are given 
tangible meaning by reference to two 
key issues: logistics, and research and 
development. The global optimization 
approach of the multinational firm 
ideally calls for a limited number of 
manufacturing operations located in 
low-cost areas, with opportunity to shift 
to new sites as cost patterns change. 
The nation-oriented approach of gov- 
ernments has thwarted this system on a 
broad scale. The greatest distortions 
are found in the less developed coun- 
tries where desires to build internal in- 
dustry and national economic strength 
have resulted in a multiplication of 
small factories with ccsts substantially 
greater than would have been possible 
if greater volume in central locations 
had been tolerated. Efforts to break 
this pattern, as in the Latin American 
Free Trade Association by specializ- 


ing production in individual countries 
to serve a larger area, have had very 
limited success, in substantial part be- 
cause of the jealous determination of 
each nation to maintain its own indus- 
trial strength reinforced by the special 
protective interests of groups within 
each country. In the industrialized 
countries these problems are less severe, 
but nonetheless multinational firm exec- 
utives must consciously cater to the de- 
sire of countries to protect their estab- 
lished economic structures. The head of 
the international] operations of one lead- 
ing multinational firm, for example, 
stated that a routine constraint on the 
rationalization of manufacturing opera- 
tions within the European Common 
Market was the maintenance of an ap- 
proximately equal balance of inflow and 
outflow of goods for each major country. 

The distribution of research and de- 
velopment (R & D) facilities is also a 
widespread source of contention, more 
so perhaps in the industrialized coun- 
tries than in the less developed ones. 
In the modern world, highest priority 
for industrial strength and military se- 
curity is attached to technological capa- 
bility. Thus every major nation seeks 
to have at its command the ability to 
develop superior weapons and the most 
advanced forms of industrial goods. 
Ideally therefore, each nation would 
like to have within its borders a full 
complement of basic research and de- 
velopmental facilities for chemicals, elec- 
tronics, atomic energy, and so forth. 
But such an approach is quite inconsist- 
ent with the global optimization con- 
cept. The number of skilled scientists 
is limited, and they perform best if 
they are concentrated in groups that are 


9 The European preoccupation with this 
issue is well described by Jack N. Behrman in 
National Interests and the Multinational Firm 
(Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970), 
pp. 55-69. 
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mutually reinforcing in their intellec- 
tual productivity. While some duplica- 
tion of research efforts is recognized to 
be productive, beyond a certain point it 
is clearly uneconomic. On the whole, 
therefore, the R & D pattern that is 
rationally sound for the world consists 
of a relatively small number of groups 
in each field working in concentrated 
locations distributed according to bene- 
ficial factors, notably the availability of 
manpower and facilities along with re- 
duction in costs. The superior produc- 
tivity and the cost advantages of such 
an approach are so powerful that they 
have by and large prevailed in the exist- 
ing structure of multinational activities 
despite very strong pressures on the 
part of national governments pushing 
for greater localization of R & D work. 
The firms have in fact made substantial 
efforts to cater to these national desires 
by pushing out a good deal of research 
and particularly development work into 
various countries, but still and all the 
great bulk of the really important basic 
research is done either in home country 
laboratories or in quite restricted cen- 
ters in other major developed coun- 
tries. 


Tse CONTROL ISSUE 


The other major area of conflict is 
that of control. To the elites who man- 
age nation-states, control is the sine qua 
non for achievement of national goals. 
This is true not only of politicians and 
bureaucrats at the center of the national 
governing apparatus, but also of busi- 
nessmen, union leaders, and others. All 
of them have learned to function in 
their native political structure. As long 
as decisions are made within that struc- 
ture, they know how to make their par- 
ticular interests felt. The multinational 


10. Michael G Duerr, R&D in the Mult- 
national Company (New York: The Confer- 
ence Board, 1970) 


firm is an uncertain and threatening 
element in this system. Its decision- 
making is clearly influenced by its own 
objectives related to its global outlook 
and affected substantially by the na- 
tional interests of its home government. 
Conceptually, this independent control 
capability is important to its funda- 
mental roles. A primary reason for its 
efficiency and effectiveness in the trans- 
mission of resources, particularly tech- 
nological and managerial skills, is the 
strength of its internal control systems. 
The power to select, educate, discipline, 
and, if necessary, discharge local em- 
ployees is Important to the performance 
of this function. Likewise it cannot ef- 
fectively accomplish the global alloca- 
tion of activities in a rational manner 
if it cannot control investment and op- 
erating decisions in each country where 
it operates. The elites are acutely con- 
scious of the conflict between these fea- 
tures of the multinational firms and 
their goals. In my survey of British and 
French elites, the greatest concern was 
clearly over the effects of the foreign 
firms on control of national affairs; 
economic effects aroused less adverse 
feelings; and cultural impact was only 
a minor concern,** 

The preoccupation of host nations 
with control has led to pressures on 
multinational firms to share ownership 
with local interests. The resultant pro- 
liferation of joint ventures has, to a 
substantial degree, satisfied the nation- 
oriented desires and is a tolerable work- 
ing compromise for the multinational 
firms. Nonetheless, it must be recog- 
nized as a major sacrifice of the global 
optimization potentials of multinational 
firms. As noted earlier, studies have 
demonstrated the lower efficiency and 


11. John Fayerweather, “Attitudes of British 
and French Elites towards Foreign Compa- 
nies,’ MSU Business Topics (Winter 1972), 
pp. 14-24 
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effectiveness of joint ventures in the 
transmission of managerial and techno- 
logical skills because of the weaker 
communications and control systems. 
Likewise, the presence of mixed owner- 
ship makes it difficult to accomplish the 
adjustment of unified global logistics 
systems which rational economics would 
require. This latter problem accounts 
for some of the major reversals of the 
shared ownership trend—notably the 
purchases of minority stock holdings in 
Canada, England, and Germany by 
Ford Motor Company in the early 
1960s. In a divided ownership system, 
accomplishing the complex interflows of 
research, components, and end products 
characteristic of the automobile firm is 
complicated. ‘The allocation of activi- 
ties and division of profits by internal 
pricing systems are difficult if precise 
equity must be determined for each 
country unit to assure fair returns to 
local stockholders. 

Looking broadly at those character- 
istics of the nation-state that lead to 
conflicts with the multinational firm, 
one Is impressed with their reinforcing 
character as part of a total system. 
The elites, particularly the politicians 
and bureaucrats, are emotionally and 
operationally committed to the strength 
of the nation-state. In the pursuit of 
this basic goal and the specific actions 
that emanate from it, they regularly 
appeal to the people for support, using 
nationalistic themes as encouragement. 
This regular exhortation of nationalistic 
attitudes enhances the basic commit- 
ment to nationalism among the people 
as a whole. As a consequence, those 
who would speak or act in directions 
contrary to the apparent dictates of 
nationalism are discouraged. Often the 
elites themselves find that they are 
trapped by this national psychology. 
To cite one small but illuminating ex- 
ample: a major multinational firm in 


Europe determined that it was necessary 
to reduce employment substantially in 
a large factory, and the key government 
people were fully satisfied that this was 
essential not only for the company, but 
for the economy as a whole. The head of 
the national government concurred in 
this conclusion and gave his official 
blessing to the layoff. At the same 
time, however, he advised the company 
that it would be politically necessary 
for him to issue a stiff denouncement of 
the firm’s action to the press to maintain 
his political position. 


A SOCIETAL TRANSITION 


At first glance, this system of rein- 
forcing actions and attitudes would ap- 
pear to be so firm that a portion of the 
capabilities of the multinational firm 
would be permanently frustrated. How- 
ever, such a conclusion is not justified 
elther by history or by recent events. 
Looking back over the centuries, we 
can find a few examples of situations 
in which total societal structures on a 
large scale were set against a major 
form of progress. The hold of the 
Catholic church over education and 
knowledge in the Middle Ages is a use- 
ful example. The commitments of the 
elite in both emotions and their vested 
interests in the apparatus were fully as 
strong as those of the elites controlling 
nation-states, The emotional appeals 
which they could exert through reli- 
gious dogma were certainly as forceful 
as those of nationalism. ‘The popular 
support which could be generated to 
beat down heretics and deviants is 
indicative of the broad base of strength 
which the system contained. Yet 
despite this strongly  self-reinforced 
system, new ideas did take root, and 
ultimately an entirely new system of 
knowledge and education took over 
throughout Europe. 
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A century from now it seems quite 
likely that people will look back on 
the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury as a similar period of societal 
transition in which the nation-state and 
its supporting religion of nationalism 
readjusted to accommodate various new 
forms of international structure for the 
benefit of its peoples and society as a 
whole. The multinational firm is just 
one form of internationalism going 
along with movements in military, 
health, agriculture, and other “fields. 
When one is in the early stages of such 
a major historical evolution, it is ex- 
tremely hard to discern the specific 
forms of change and stages of evolu- 
tion which lie ahead. Inevitably there 
are many false moves and backward 
steps which confuse the contemporary 
observer. Within these limitations, 
however, we can observe a few main 
trends that will probably dominate the 
next decade or so—which is as far ahead 
as one can practically expect to see. 
As we peer ahead with this sort of 
broad historical perspective, it seems 
logical to expect the following types of 
development. In fact, only a limited 
amount of guesswork is involved in 
making these predictions because their 
general character may be observed in 
current events. 

First, impelled by the inexorable logic 
of its basic economic contributions, 
multinational firms may be expected to 
press ahead where their role can be ef- 
fectively performed. Specifically, the 
companies with high skill capabilities 
and potentials for benefiting by global 
unification strategies will expand stead- 
ily. At the same time, we may expect 
some attrition among multinational 
firms in fields where the advantages of 
the multinational operations are limited. 
These will most likely be in areas like 
food and toilet goods, where rapidly 
advancing managerial and technolozical 


skills in domestic firms in many coun- 
tries may more than match the competi- 
tive capacities of multinational firms. 

The second expectation is a stiffening 
of resistance among many nation-states 
as the challenges to nationalism and the 
paraphernalia of the nation-state react 
to steady incursions by multinational 
firms. Thus it may appear at times 
that we are moving away from, rather 
than toward, an ultimate goal of greater 
internationalism of world society. How- 
ever, such a stiffening of traditional at- 
titudes and structures is, in part, con- 
sistent with such historical parallels as 
the transition from the rigid Middle- 
Age society to the open era of the 
Renaissance. It would appear that we 
have already seen one wave of protec- 
tive nationalistic resistance rise and end 
under Charles de Gaulle in France. 
Another wave still seems to be gaining 
momentum in Canada. But in the back- 
ground of it are strong fundamental 
forces in the business community and 
among a broad band of the population 
as a whole seeking the advantages of an 
internationalist approach to business 
evolution. Whatever specific restric- 
tions against multinational firms are 
constructed in Canada, they are likely to 
be minor in impact and ultimately prove 
to be only slight deterrents to the 
evolution of the firms. 

The third important development is 
the expected growth of multinational 
firms based in Europe and Japan and 
in a few cases in other countries. 
United States firms gained substantial 
initial advantage in international oper- 
ations because European and Japanese 
firms were occupied, first with the post- 
war reconstruction and then with serv- 
ing their own domestic economic booms. 
With the exception of a few traditional 
international firms like Philips and Uni- 
lever, therefore, the non-American cor- 
porations did not move substantially 
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toward multinationalism until quite re- 
cently. However, there is no inherent 
reason why European and Japanese 
firms should not compete as effectively 
in all aspects of multinational opera- 
tions as U.S. companies, The strength 
shown by a number of these firms, par- 
ticularly the Japanese, in the last few 
years gives every indication that they 
may be expected to play a major role 
in the future, even though U.S. firms 
will doubtless remain quantitatively the 
dominant component. While to some 
degree the greater competition will 
make life more difficult for existing 
multinational firms, on the whole this 
development will be beneficial to their 
major problem of dealing with nation- 
states and nationalism. Substantial 
progress has already been made in de- 
veloping a broad base of governmental 
support for conditions favorable to the 
sound evolution of multinational firms. 
We note for example the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment Code of Investment Conduct 
and the Convention on Settlement of 
Investment Disputes under the World 
Bank. The potential for accomplish- 
ment by such joint interest among lead- 
ing industrial countries is best illus- 
trated by the movement towards 
investment liberalization in Japan. It 
requires little perception to foresee ten 
years from now a condition in which the 
Japanese government would be working 


in unison with the United States and 
leading European governments to press 
for greater liberalization of investment 
conditions throughout the world. 

These three major trends should fa- 
cilitate halting but ultimately effective 
movement toward accommodation be- 
tween multinational firms and the 
nation-state and its underlying attitudes 
of nationalism. Thus the multinational 
firm which has emerged as a major new 
institution to serve the goals of opti- 
mum global economic achievement will 
progressively find ways to accomplish 
its potentials in this process. There 
must inevitably be some easing of the 
strong commitment to nationalism 
and nation-oriented thinking and goals 
among the dominant elites of the coun- 
tries of the world. Such an evolution 
cannot come quickly and dramatically 
because it is dependent upon the devel- 
opment of confidence among national 
peoples in the capabilities and respon- 
sibility of multinational firms, accom- 
panied by sufficient checks and monitor- 
ing of their control and decision-making 
processes to assure that the well-being 
of all people is respected. However, in 
light of the basic capability of this new 
global institution to serve the welfare 
of people of all nations, the steady 
evolution towards an effective accom- 
modation in which its role can be 
performed effectively does not seem 
in doubt. 


The Internationalized Corporation: 
An Executive’s View 


By A. W. CLAUSEN 


Asstract: Rapid and extensive internationalization of busi- 
ness is perhaps the single most important trend in modern com- 
merce. Decentralization of worldwide political power—the 
waning influence of the United States and the Soviet Union 
relative to the growing importance of new nations and area 
groupings, plus the emergence of innovative international eco- 
nomic instruments—is stimulating the international busi- 
ness environment. In addition, the modern revolution in com- 
munications and transportation is facilitating the spread of 
business and enhancing prospects for improved cooperation. 
A continuing struggle is evident in efforts to reconcile the ways 
of the international firm with the often disruptive political and 
economic policies of the nations in which it attempts to operate. 
Internationalization of all factors of corporate operation can 
be seen as a basic step toward ameliorating this situation. 
Forces now at work make it probable that the number of firms 
operating internationally will increase significantly in the near 
future. It is also apparent that more medium-sized firms will 
join the ranks of the multinationals, more will have non-US. 
bases, and more will operate in the service sector. Eventu- 
ally, truly world-oriented corporations with world-oriented in- 
centives will evolve. These are foreseen as an effective force 
not only for better cooperation in the business world, but also 
as a force for peace among nations. 
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UNDAMENTAL changes tending 

to decentralize political, economic, 
and military alignments throughout the 
world are producing two significant 
events. One is a marked shift of power 
from two superpowers—the United 
States and the Soviet Union—toward a 
whole mélange of increasingly influen- 
tial new nations and new groupings of 
nations and peoples. The last of these 
thus far have proven transitory and 
elusive of fixed definition either as to 
their exact nature or power. The other 
notable event is the rapid growth and 
proliferation of what some observers are 
noting as a late-arriving phenomenon: 
the multinational corporation. 

Perhaps ironically, it has been the 
policies of the superpowers themselves 
that have led directly to the new shape 
of things. Particularly in the case of 
the United States, it is readily apparent 
that efforts to stimulate economic as 
well as political and military develop- 
ment among nations within its sphere 
of influence have lessened dependence 
of these allies on their benefactor, lead- 
ing to an even more pronounced in- 
crease in thelr capacity to take care of 
themselves. This has encouraged these 
nations—developed as well as develop- 
ing—to press for a greater say in inter- 
national economic and monetary affairs. 
A similar transition, although less con- 
spicuous, unquestionably is underway 
within the Soviet bloc. Particularly in 
economic activity, nations within that 
grouping are not quite as Moscow- 
centered as they once were. Indeed, 
the Soviet Union itself may be under- 
gcing some significant economic trans- 
formations internally. 

While this process has been going on, 
world attention has focused largely on 
changes of a political nature: the move- 
ment of the United States away from 
its global idealism into a more intro- 
spective realization that perhaps this 


country was not meant, after all, to be 
the world’s philanthropist, policeman, 
and referee—and that the time has 
come for our allies to stand more on 
their own. The business world, how- 
ever, has been watching with great 
interest the development of interna- 
tional economic institutions, such as the 
International Monetary Fund, World 
Bank, International Finance Corpora- 
tion, General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, international private banks, and 
multinational corporations. These insti- 
tutions, as well as various regional 
trade and economic units, demonstrate 
a growing substitution of this kind of 
international cooperation for what once 
had been virtually total dependence on 
political institutions. 

There now is reason to believe that 
the world of the future will be 
shaped as much by commercial and fi- 
nancial statesmen as by diplomats and 
politicians, 

Progenitors of the multinational firm 


However, the view that today’s bur- 
geoning international corporations are 
strictly modern phenomena, spawn of 
the revolution in communications and 
transportation in the postwar era, ig- 
nores much history. As early as the 
fifteenth century, the Fuggers estab- 
lished what can only be viewed as a 
progenitor to the present-day multina- 
tional firm—an enterprise which was 
privately held and managed and which, 
using primarily its own strengths and 
ingenuity, ranged into nation-states 
other than its home base to develop re- 
sources, to employ local labor, to proc- 
ess and sell its products, and, inciden- 
tally, to conduct banking operations. 
The Fuggers, from their headquarters in 
Augsburg, operated mines in the Tirol, 
in Spain, and in what is now Hungary; 
processing plants in Carinthia and 
Thuringia (now parts of Austria and 
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Germany); trading outlets from the 
Mediterranean to the Baltic; and finan- 
cial houses in Antwerp and Venice. 

The form of the international corpo- 
ration we know today-——with its charter 
granted by a particular government and 
its ownership in the hands of private 
investors usually of the same national- 
ity—is, granted, a fairly modern entity. 
It was not unknown prior to World 
War II, but it was rare and, almost 
without exception, marked with a strong 
home-government influence as to its 
purposes other than the basic profit 
motivation. It was often the direct 
partner of government, as in the case 
of the Hudson Bay Company. When 
the association with a government 
wasn’t quite so close, it nevertheless 
usually retained a patriotic overtone and 
cleaved close to the obvious or clandes- 
tine interests of its parent nation. 

The problem of defining the interna- 
tional firm generally comes up early in 
any discussion of the subject. There 
are many specialized definitions avail- 
able and debate continues concerning 
which is most appropriate. For the 
purposes of this article, it is sufficient 
to use the broadest classification pos- 
sible: any firm deriving a substantial 
portion of its investment, manpower, 
resources, and market from outsid2 the 
country in which it is headquartered. 

Unquestionably, global expansion of 
business has been accelerated by the 
extraordinary advances in toth trans- 
portation and communications, which 
have greatly facilitated the multina- 
tional phenomenon and have conversely, 
if to a lesser extent, been stimulated by 
it. The fact that an American business- 
man can telephone London in a minute 
and fly there in a few hours makes him 
both more sensitive to business oppor- 
tunities there and better able to deal 
with them. Similar situations now pre- 
vail with respect to many other business 
centers throughout the world. 


Although problems of language and 
cultural differences come to the fore, the 
recent phenomenon of mass tourism and 
growing sophistication of global mass 
media are combining to offset once 
widely-held feelings that people of an- 
other land are somehow strange and dif- 
ficult to deal with. In fact, there are 
strong indications that business is lead- 
ing the way in creating a form of inter- 
national understanding through the 
sheer necessity of learning about the 
other fellow in order to do business 
with him. 

CONCERNS OF INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESSES 


In the most general sense, multina- 
tional business succeeds by operating 
within societies that are different, one 
from the other, pursuing comparative 
advantage on an international scale. 
Some of .these differences are inherent 
in the varied values and resources pos- 
sessed by each nation. Others stem 
from differences in government policies 
and the fact that an international busi- 
ness has the opportunity to deal with 
governments on a basis other than a 
sovereign-subject relationship. 

Although transnational firms vary 
widely in their structure and operations, 
all must be concerned with most if not 
all of the following areas: management, 
ownership, financing, resourcing, manu- 
facturing, and marketing. In each sec- 
tor, dealing with the nationals of more 
than one country-—and in some cases 
their governments—challenges the inge- 
nuity of enterprise and develops some 
interesting responses. 


MANAGEMENT 


One of the scarcest and most valu- 
able resources that a firm possesses is 
the ability of its managers. As an en- 
terprise expands to engage in operations 
in many countries, it will find it increas- 
ingly necessary to delegate authority to 
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local offices. It also will find it advan- 
tageous to recruit management person- 
nel in the countries in which it operates. 
So long as the firm continues to have 
a national identity tied to its home 
country, the position of citizens of 
other countries will tend to be somewhat 
different: a parent country national will 
generally be regarded as mobile to any 
branch in the world; the opportunities 
open to host country nationals will tend 
to be more limited. While host country 
nationals are often well regarded for 
important responsibilities in their own 
countries, multinational mirms have been 
more reluctant to use them in third 
countries. 

At the same time, the idea that there 
are two classes of corporate citizenship 
is inimical to the best development and 
deployment of management personnel. 
This dualism is not entirely the fault 
of the firm, to be sure. National im- 
migration and labor policies often tend 
to operate against the use of third coun- 
try nationals and against the use of 
aliens in the parent country. Nonethe- 
Jess, multinational firms are overcoming 
this natural discriminatory tendency. A 
1969 study of 176 U.S.-based multina- 
tional corporations revealed that off- 
shore management personnel was domi- 
nated by U.S. expatriates to third coun- 
try nationals by a ratio of 3:1 in 1965. 
By 1967, this ratio had fallen to 2.5:1, 
and by 1969, it was further reduced 
to 2:1. 

In addition to personnel problems, 
the major management problem that a 
multinational enterprise faces is one of 
organization. At the beginning of the 
internationalization process, a parent 
firm is likely to give its foreign enter- 
prises a great deal of autonomy This 
is particularly true if the foreign sub- 


1 Gerd Wilcke, “Multinational Managers— 
Cverseas Positions No Longer a Dead End,” 
New York Times, CXXI 41686, March 12, 
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sidiary was purchased as a going con- 
cern. The typical pattern is then for 
international operations to become in- 
creasingly centralized in an interna- 
tional division, which is generally au- 
tonomous and coequal with major prod- 
uct divisions in the parent country. 
When intergration proceeds further, the 
international operations and their opera- 
tional control are reintegrated into the 
product lines, so that international au- 
thority becomes dispersed among the 
parent company’s functional divisions. 

One of the fundamental difficulties 
in managing an enterprise whose opera- 
tions cross national boundaries is the 
establishment of a satisfactory system 
of reporting. While in many respects 
the reporting devices used for purely 
domestic operations are satisfactory— 
and in fact firms tend to modify them 
as little as possible for multinational 
purposes—there are some fundamental 
differences. For one thing, the rate of 
inflation may vary from country to 
country. This means that the market 
value of real assets will increase faster 
in countries that are undergoing more 
rapid inflation. Recording systems will 
have to make allowances for this dif- 
ference. A similar effect derives from 
changes in currency valuations, though 
its impact is likely to be more discon- 
tinuous than price inflation. Intra- 
company transactions can also have a 
substantial impact on the profitability 
of different units, as well as on the tax 
liability of the company and its affili- 
ates. Finally, the very diversity of cost 
structures in different countries of oper- 
ation will make inter-country compari- 
sons difficult. 


OWNERSHIP 


One of the more troublesome prob- 
Iems facing an international business 
arises when ownership is scattered 
across national boundaries: joint ven- 
tures, partially owned subsidiaries, li- 
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censing agreements, and similar organi- 
zational arrangements tend to divide 
control and responsibility. There are 
many reasons whv a firm would want to 
take on partners for one or more of 
its undertakings: possession of scarce 
marketing skills or technological exper- 
tise, satisfaction of nationalistic de- 
mands of the local government, or 
superior tax or exchange ccntrol status 
are just a few. But there are also some 
drawbacks. The interests cf a subsidi- 
ary do not always correspond to the 
interests of the firm as a whole. Local 
owners may be subject to cifferent po- 
litical pressures. It may be difficult to 
apply uniform company policy to partly 
owned subsidiaries, 

It would be convenient if the multi- 
national’s directors could simply exam- 
ine advantages and disadvantages of 
local participation in a particular ven- 
ture and decide accordingly whether to 
go to the wholly owned route or that 
of a joint venture. The pros and cons 
are not stable, however, anc it is now 
being recognized that as the product 
cycle unfolds it might become advan- 
tageous to wind up a joint venture, 
either spinning it off or buying out the 
local owners. Unfortunately the insti- 
tutional framework of busin2ss owner- 
ship is not of the type to encourage 
smooth transitions of equity participa- 
tion, and considerable foresight and 
international legal skill are often neces- 
sary to safely navigate this contingent 
danger. 

There are, however, problems of inter- 
national ownership that transcend the 
questions of international management: 
even where the firm is publicly held, 
owners of different nationalitiss present 
problems for management. In some 
countries, dividends are heavily taxed, 
while in others they are regarded as 
internal transfers. Shareowners in the 
first group of countries would generally 
prefer that management concentrate on 


growth by retaining more profits and 
paying smaller dividends; those in the 
latter group may be more inclined to 
have most of a firm’s profits distributed 
to shareowners. Some shareowners will 
be reluctant to receive dividends be- 
cause they are subject to special with- 
holding taxes at national borders. On 
the other hand, some shareowners would 
be reluctant to retain profits when there 
are inadequate markets in their curren- 
cies for the firm’s shares. Finally, mea- 
sures such as the U.S. interest equaliza- 
tion tax tend to discourage the purchase 
of shares from nonresidents; where the 
United States is the major market for 
the shares in question, the nonresident 
must effectively pay a capital tax from 
which the resident is exempt, 


FINANCING 


Internationalization of finance has de- 
veloped to a more sophisticated level 
than the internationalization of busi- 
ness generally. The Eurocurrency 
market is a highly efficient set of insti- 
tutions for international transfer of 
capital on a wholesale basis and with 
a minimum of red tape. International 
capital markets have become so efficient 
that many countries are concerned that 
autonomous economic policies are no 
longer possible. Several have recently 
introduced measures to further isolate 
their economies from this large and 
mobile pool of funds. 

While international capital markets 
form a medium of finance that operates 
with a minimum of personal attention, 
financing of multinational enterprise 
often requires special expertise and in- 
novative combinations. This service- 
intensive finance has been provided by 
international commercial banks and by 
the new generation of merchant banks. 

Increasingly, financial packages that 
multinational corporations require are 
somewhat larger in size and longer in 
term than a commercial bank is pre- 
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pared to deal in. To service this type 
of business, international commercial 
banks have singly and jointly created 
merchant banking corporations which 
can provide the flexibility and diversi- 
fication of risk essential if this form of 
financial service is to be made possible. 


RESOURCING 


One important advantage of the 
multinational firm is that it can look to 
a broad geographical area as a source 
of needed materials, Traditionally, for- 
eign Investment was directed at securing 
and maintaining sources of scarce raw 
materials. This form of multinational- 
ism has been highly vulnerable politi- 
cally as countries increasingly regard 
their natural resource endowments as 
especially precious. International busi- 
ness today responds by seeking diversity 
of raw material sources, on the assump- 
tion that all the owner-nations are un- 
likely to be hostile at the same time. 
The petroleum industry, for example, 
has adopted a financial structure that 
maximizes the local participation in the 
capitalization of subsidiaries and mini- 
mizes the firm’s own component, so as 
to minimize the severance loss from any 
one subsidiary. Despite varied ap- 
proaches, there has been no wholly 
satisfactory strategy for dealing with 
these problems. 


MANUFACTURING 


One of the prominent developments 
of the last decade is the increasing inter- 
nationalization of production. Invest- 
ment in manufacturing industries on an 
international scale now comprises nearly 
half of foreign direct investment. The 
ability to transfer production from one 
country to any other is a relatively new 
phenomenon. The U.S,-Canadian auto 
pact of 1965 was perhaps only a begin- 
ning of the worldwide rationalization of 


production facilities. Today, a Dodge 
Colt is made by Mitsubishi in Japan, 
major components of Ford’s Pinto come 
from Europe, and Ford is building a 
Pinto engine plant in Brazil. Nor is 
all movement away from the United 
States: Japan’s Sony Corporation has 
recently established assembly facilities 
for radios, television sets, and desk com- 
puters in the United States. This move 
is primarily to respond to anti-dumping 
and tariff provisions of the United 
States; but by having production facili- 
ties in the United States, Sony will 


accrue significant customer service 
advantages, too. 
MARKETING 


One of the most difficult challenges 
facing a multinational firm is in the 
marketing area. It is a sad fact of life 
that there is no such thing as a uniform 
global market. Requirements vary so 
much from country to country that it 
is necessary to decentralize marketing 
strategy; and that means difficult co- 
ordination problems in reintegrating it. 
Even where we tend to group countries 
together in our own thinking, treating 
them as a single market could be disas- 
trous. For example, while some think 
of Latin America as an area bound by 
a single language and culture, they 
would find that a radio commercial read 
in Spanish with a Mexican accent would 
be counterproductive in, say, Nicaragua. 

Some examples of marketing prob- 
lems and what major firms have done 
about them are cited in Business Week 
magazine: 


In Thailand, Helene Curtis switched to 
black shampoo, of all things—because Thai 
women feel it makes their hair look glossier. 
“On the other hand,” says Caplin, “‘de- 
odorants, which have almost saturated the 
market here in the U.S., have no market 
in some Asian countries where there is no 
problem of body odor. Nor do they sell 
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in the Mediterrenean, where men and 
women tend to think a certain amount of 
natural order is desirable.” In the same 
way, Nestle, a Swiss multinational com- 
pany with a big U.S operaticn, now brews 
more than 40 varieties of instant coffee to 
satisfy different national tastes. Another 
food company produces four different for- 
mulas of mushroom soup for the six 
Common Market countries.” 


The attempt to use slogans in dif- 
ferent languages, for instance, some- 
times goes awry: 


The greater challenge is with consumer 
products A few American promotions, of 
course, move easily into any language— 
most notably Esso’s “Put a Tiger in your 
Tank.” Others lose in translation... . 
In Japanese 3M’s slogan “Sticks Like 
Crazy” comes out “Sticks Foolishly” and 
General Motors’ “Body by Fisher” emerges 
as “Corpse by Fisher.” ® 


TRANSNATIONAL ENTERPRISE 
AND GOVERNMENTS 


Perhaps the most interesting prob- 
lems in the operation of an interna- 
tional enterprise relate to the points of 
contact between the enterprise and the 
various governments to which the firm’s 
investors owe allegiance. While the 
ordinary citizen has little choice but 
to regard the sovereignty of his govern- 
ment as absolute, the international frm 
often has more operating flexibility in 
many respects than many of the sover- 
eign states with which it must deal. 
If one country should levy “unusually 
heavy income taxes, it is sometimes pos- 
sible for the multinational firm to re- 
structure its operations so that its prof- 
its tend to be generated elsewhere. 
Conversely, the government that is will- 
ing to offer advantages in order to entice 
a particular activity to its shores 


2 “Why a Global Market Doesn’t Exist,” 
Business Week, no 2155, December 19, 1570, 
p 140. 

3. Ibid., p. 142. 


will find international business highly 
attentive and often responsive to its 
proposals. 

It would be a mistake in this regard 
to believe that all governments are 
equal in the eyes of the multinational 
enterprise. Generally, it is the parent 
government—the government of the 
country in which the corporation has its 
headquarters and which has given the 
parent company its charter—that has 
the most influence on the corporation’s 
activities. This loyalty to the parent 
government has frequently involved 
multinational enterprise in questions of 
extraterritoriality. For example, Ca- 
nadian subsidiaries of U.S. firms have 
refused to do business with Cuba or 
mainland China when such activities 
were prohibited to U.S. nationals. The 
U.S. government, as indeed govern- 
ments in general, claims the right to 
regulate the activities of all residents 
whether or not they are citizens, and of 
all citizens, whether or not they are 
residents. Thus, any person not re- 
siding in his country of citizenship is 
subject to two sovereignties, which may 
issue conflicting rules. Since multina- 
tional corporations are economically the 
most important class of permanent alien 
residents, they are most vulnerable to 
this type of extraterritorial double 
bind. The fact that the multinational 
presence takes the form of a locally 
chartered subsidiary—wholly or partly 
owned—does not resolve the conflict. 

One response of the multinational frm 
goes in the direction of shaping its poli- 
cies to suit the host government, rather 
than those of its parent nation. This 
rneans thinking and acting in such a 
way that the overseas subsidiary re- 
mains an entity of the nation in which 
it is located, insofar as possible. ‘The 
ownership interest that the parent frm 
exercises remains subordinate to the 
allegiance the overseas facilities owe 
their local governments. Care must be 
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taken, however, that the firm neither 
jeopardizes the interests of its parent 
government, nor allows itself to be used 
at the behest of that government to 
compel overseas entities to act in ways 
that might be disloyal to their own 
governments, 

It must be recognized that this guide- 
line does not provide a simple policy 
in every case. The ultimate solution 
of this dilemma lies in the develop- 
ment of the supranational corporation 
which will not owe its charter to any 
nation-state and which will be equally 
resident—and equally nonresident—in 
any country in which it operates. 

The creative competition between na- 
tional governments and international 
businesses bas been inconclusive. In 
some cases, notably taxation, govern- 
ments have tended to accommodate the 
reeds of business. Tax treaties between 
rnost major countries enable interna- 
tional business to operate without 
double taxation. Fiscal harmonization, 
which means different things to different 
people, includes in its complexity the 
growing similarity of tax rates and tax 
rules among nations, particularly within 
such groupings as the European Eco- 
nomic Community. The significance of 
this development is that it represents 
a surrender of national sovereignty 
in the interests of providing economic 
incentives to business. 

In other areas though, the differences 
have been resolved with less regard for 
the operating needs of the multina- 
tional company. Personnel policies 
generally have had to respond to im- 
migration and labor-permit laws. Capi- 
tal flows often have been restricted both 
as to amounts and forms in order to 
meet national policy specifications. 


Basic CONFLICTS 


The economic functions of govern- 
ment include allocation, stabilization, 
and distribution. In each of these pol- 


icy functions governments and interna- 
tional corporations have conflicting in- 
terests. 

As guardian of the allocation mecha- 
nism, it is the responsibility of govern- 
ment to establish some sort of antitrust 
policy. While the multinational firm 
will usually try to make its own com- 
petitive practices conform to the juris- 
dictions in which it operates, it is very 
easy for an extraterritoriality problem 
to develop here, particularly since the 
United States is “home” for so many 
multinational firms and since it has an 
antitrust policy which is significantly 
more rigid than that prevailing in most 
other countries. 

A similar problem occurs with Japan, 
where the economy is kept viable by a 
system of subtle and extensive coopera- 
tion between government and business. 
The arrangement depends on Japanese 
control of Japanese industry, which 
makes foreign direct investment gen- 
erally unwelcome. The need for gov- 
ernment action to restrict direct invest- 
ment in Japan is heightened by the 
Japanese custom of highly leveraged in- 
dustrial firms, a practice which makes 
take-over bids unusually cheap. 

Government stabilization policy, too, 
is often in conflict with the needs of 
multinational corporations. National 
governments are constrained by the bal- 
ance of payments; multinational cor- 
porations are not. So long as govern- 
ments try to maintain fixed exchange 
rates, there will be divergence between 
the needs of multinational firms to move 
capital and the needs of government to 
avoid outflows—or sometimes inflows— 
of funds. Realistically, indeed, it is too 
much to expect that we shall ever have 
completely synchronized national mone- 
tary policies. 

While on the financial side multina- 
tional enterprise often disrupts national 
economic stabilization policies, on the 
real side—the actual flow of goods 
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and services—international business has 
probably been a net contributor. Thus, 
an area undergoing relative indation 
will tend to be used less as a production 
locale and more as a markert so long as 
exchange rates are stable. The eff- 
ciency of the trade balance as a price 
stabilization mechanism is probably en- 
hanced by the presence of enterprises 
that are sensitive to developments in a 
large number of markets. 

It is in the area of economic distri- 
bution that multinational enterprise and 
national sovereignty most often conflict. 
Just as the mobility of busiress within 
the United States has made it impossi- 
ble for local or even state governments 
to conduct effective redistribution poli- 
cies, so the ability of international busi- 
ness to transcend national borders limits 
the abilities of nation-states to include 
the corporation’s assets and Income on 
any redistribution program against the 
company’s will. 

Not only does the multinational firm 
have the power to avoid national redis- 
tribution policies, it also conducts an 
international redistribution of income 
and wealth that can be controlled only 
imperfectly by national governments. 
The internationalization of production 
has greatly limited the ability of rich 
countries to protect themselves from 
low-wage competition, although the di- 
versification of production involves the 
generation of income and employment 
as well as redistribution. While the 
corporation’s power in this regard ap- 
pears uncheckable, it must also be re- 
membered that business enterprises are 
bound by firm constraints of profita- 
bility; the power to redistribute wealth 
is not so arbitrary as it might at first 
glance appear. 


FUTURE OF TRANSNATIONAL 
ENTERPRISE 


The opportunities that international 
business exploited in the last decade 


will seem pedestrian when compared 
with the opportunities that will open up 
in the next few decades. In particular, 
we can expect the following develop- 
ments: the opening of international bus- 
iness to small- and medium-sized firms; 
the evolution of an international econ- 
omy in services; and the development 
of the supranational business. 

First, while the growth of multina- 
tional firms up to now has typically 
stemmed from large and U.S.-based 
firms, these two factors will less and 
less characterize what we mean by a 
transnational enterprise. ‘The develop- 
ments in communications technology 
starting with time-sharing and working 
up to more sophisticated techniques will 
bring the cost of international commu- 
nication within the reach of smaller 
firms. 

As to the growth of non-U.S. multi- 
nationals, we can already see that the 
front ranks of international business in- 
clude such European firms as Dunlop- 
Pirelli and Japanese firms such as Mit- 
subishi. Judd Polk * estimates that prob- 
ably more than half of international 
production is done by non-U.S. multi- 
nationals; as the entry stakes for the 
multinational game diminish during the 
next decades, an increasing number of 
non-U.S. firms will fnd that they can 
afford to play. Over the shorter term, 
the realignment of currencies will exert 
a powerful stimulant for non-U.S, multi- 
nationals to establish production facili- 
ties in the United States, while at the 
same time inhibiting U.S.-firm expan- 
sion abroad. 

The second development will be the 
creation of an international services 
economy. In national economic devel- 
opment, the usual trend has been for 
primary activities (mining, agriculture) 


4, Judd Polk, “World Companies and the 
New World Economy,” Staff Memo, United 
States Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Inc, March 1971, pp. 6-7 
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to develop first, then the secondary 
(manufacturing) sector, finally, the ser- 
vice sector. In the international econ- 
omy this pattern is being repeated. Be- 
fore World War IT, mest overseas in- 
vestment was for the securing of raw 
material sources; since then, interna- 
tional direct investment in manufactur- 
ing has been more important than pri- 
mary activity. Now, the pattern is 
bezinning to complete itself. Wide- 
spread internationalization of financial 
services is already progressing, and we 
can expect other services to be produced 
and sold on a worldwide scale, including 
educational services, computer software, 
and research. 

Finally, we can look forward to see- 
ing an international corporation that 
has shed all national identity. There 
are many activities in the world that are 
universally recognized as va'id and val- 
uable. The conduct of these does not 
require close regulation, and a corpora- 
tion could be trusted to fulfill the gen- 
eral interest without the sanction of a 
specific chartering government. In- 
deed, the lack of parent-government in- 
fluence would simplify the conduct of 
international business because there 
would be no extraterritoriality problem 
and no case where a government would 
feel obliged to constrain a corporation 
whose activities affect it as a matter of 
“face.” Such a corporation would be 
free to choose its management from all 
cver the world, and as the prospects for 
cheap, fast global communication im- 
prove, such a corporation could permit 
its managers to be sca:tered all over the 
globe, as their tastes and national im- 
migration laws dictate. 

President of Carnegie Institute Caryl 
P. Haskins has noted: 


A few cf the most advanced firms have 
even gone to the point of being truly inter- 
national, drawing their management and 
their ownership from all over the world, 


becoming as nearly indigenous to the coun- 
tries where they operate as it is possible 
to be. This is clearly the way of the 
future. It is tempting to speculate what 
new influences it may bring to bear on the 
political relationships of the nation-states, 
especially among the developed countries, 
and what new kinds of alliances and work- 
ing arrangements it will be instrumental in 
forging within and across the conventional 
political boundaries.” 


Since the rise of multinationalism on 
the business level prefigures and helps 
shape the development of pan-national- 
ism on the political level, the multi- 
national manager has a special responsi- 
bility. Some national governments have 
tended to become careless with the lib- 
erty of their citizens. The expansion of 
our consciousness to the global level 
offers mankind perhaps the last real 
chance to build a world order that is 
less coercive than that offered by the 
nation-state. Growing numbers of peo- 
ple believe it is the responsibility of the 
multinational firm to behave in such a 
way that the international political in- 
stitutions it spawns will enhance per- 
sonal liberty. 

Conscientious executives involved in 
international business desire to find 
ways in which their firms can be not 
only valuable and therefore welcome in 
the nation-states in which they operate, 
but also forces for the general good 
and peaceful existence of the world 
community. Indeed, the idea that this 
kind of business enterprise can be a 
strong force toward world peace is not 
so farfetched. Beyond the human val- 
ues involved, the multinational firm has 
a direct, measurable, and potent in- 
terest in helping prevent wars and other 
serious upheavals that cut off its re- 
sources, interrupt its communications, 
and kill its employees and customers. 

5 Caryl P. Haskins, “Science and Policy for 


a New Decade,” Foren Affairs 49, no. 2 
(January 1971), p. 253. 
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The Paris offices of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co. of Dayton, Ohio, are situated at the 
foot of the famous Champs Elysées. It is a 
choice site. Along this lovely boulevard pass 
all ceremonial processions on the way to Na- 
polean’s Arc de Triomphe. 

In the stark summer of 1640, however, as 
the conquering German armies swept through 
France and into Paris, they too made a tri- 
umphal procession up the famous way. At 
that time National Cash’s French staff, bleakly 
eying the Teutonic tide from behind their 
windows, were startled to see a tank detach 
itself from the ordered mass to roar purpose- 
fully up the circular driveway of their office. 
Climbing out of the machine, a German strode 
to the door and rapped loudly. When the 
Frenzh manager, with some trepidation, came 
to the door he saw a major who, clicking his 
heels and bowing, presented his card and in- 
troduced himself as manager of National 
Cash’s Berlin office. If, during the immediate 
pressures of occupation, his colleague at any- 
time had need of his services, said the Berlin 
manager, he had only to call. The German 
gave his unit and location, hopped back into 
his tank, and clanked off to catch up with 
the passing parade and the pressing business 
of war.’ 


MANAGER in a multinational 
corporation ? (MNC) especially if 
he has international responsibilities, is 
confronted with a condition of multiple 
dependencies and loyalties. He is ex- 
pecied to be a good citizen of his home 
country, a good guest in the many host 
countries in which his company is con- 
ducting business, a devoted employee 
of his company and also the particular 
division in which he is employed, and a 
professional adhering to the norms of 
his profession. In addition, he of course 
has personal values that also will affect 
his thoughts and behavior. 
While managers in domestic corpora- 
tions and MNCs share several of these 


1 Edward A. McCreary, The Americaniza- 
tion of Europe (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1964), p 269. 


2. A multinational corporation, in contrast ° 


to a domestic corporation, is a company that 
controls production facilities in two or more 
countries. 


dependencies and loyalties, those in 
MNCs, in particular, have to deal more 
seriously with the problems of home 
and host country expectations. The 
domestic company remains essentially 
within a single polity, and therefore the 
problem of conflicting demands between 
the two is relatively unimportant. On 
the other hand, the extension of 
business significantly beyond national 
boundaries may raise fears within the 
home country that company policy will 
not be entirely consistent with home 
country interests, whereas host coun- 
tries at the same time may accuse it 
of being an economic agent of its home 
country or of being motivated by its own 
global interests that are not necessarily 
in accordance with host country objec- 
tives. From the point of view of the 
company, demands and expectations 
may be placed upon it that will impede 
the pursuit of its objectives. In this 
event, the national identification of 
managers may be tested. Harold Guetz- 
kow in his study of Multiple Loyalties 
recognized this possibility when he 
wrote: 


.. . the cartelist whose company operates 
across national boundaries may need to 
favor his company’s interest over his na- 
tion’s, if his nation’s laws restrict his 
profits. This citizen’s need for profit is 
hindered, not served, by his nation. Hence, 
his national loyalty hardly could become 
strong... .3 


The impeding of company objectives 
by home country regulations, tax poli- 
cies, and so forth, however, is just one 
aspect of the broader issue raised by 
the transnational nature of MNCs. In- 
creasing international involvement on 


3. Harold Guetzkow, Multiple Loyalties: 
Theoretical Approach to a Problem in Inter- 
national Organisation, Princeton University 
Center for Research on World Political Insti- 
tutions, Publication no. 4 (Princeton, 1955), 
p. 16. 
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the part of a company means that more 
Managers in it are involved with extra- 
national issues and are oriented toward 
developments occurring outside their 
home country.* It is possible that such 
a change in work responsibility may 
affect a manager’s views regarding the 
sources of his personal well-being. He 
may, more specifically, perceive himself 
to be relatively more dependent upon 
external forces than a manager with 
domestic work responsibilities. And 
this difference in percept:on regarding 
the sources of one’s well-being, verv 
importantly, may lead to a weakening 
of identification with home country on 
the part of “extranationally oriented” 
managers. 

Such a weakening of national identi- 
fications, although regarded with suspi- 
cion and fear by national governments, 
may be viewed favorably [rom another 
point of view because it may facilitate 
the development of regional identifica- 
tions—that is, positive attitudes regard- 
ing regional integration. It is not 
argued that a weakening of national 
identifications necessarily leads to a 
strengthening of regional identifications, 
but we suggest that-—given the trans- 
national orientation of MNCs—this 
could be a possible outcome. Even if 
national identifications are not altered, 
it is conceivable that regional identifi- 
cations may be strengthened relative to 
national ones. 


Promotion of regional identification 


If this is so, then MNCs would be 
agents in the promotion of regional in- 


4 We make the assumption here that 
MNCs have a higher proportion of managers 
with an “external” geographical orientation of 
work than do domeszic corporations. This 
premise is being assessed in a larger study 
we presently are conducting, one in which 
many corporations (and industries) of differ- 
ent sizes and with different degrees of foreign 
involvement-——-that is, foreign sales and/or 
foreign production—are surveyed 


tegration; for as Ernst Hass, Karl 
Deutsch, Amitai Etzioni, and others 
have argued,’ the development of re- 
gional identifications is quite critical to 
the success of regional integration ef- 
forts. While the connection between 
regional integration and the MNC is a 
subject that, with the exception of Wer- 
ner Feld, Charles Kindleberger, and 
Joseph Nye ® has not been explored ex- 
tensively, we see the existence of MNCs 
as possibly affecting the prospects for 
Western European regional integration 
in at least two ways: (1) by encourag- 
ing the formation of more comprehen- 
sive markets and institutions; and (2) 
by promoting regional identifications 
and loyalties, relative to national ones, 
among certain elites. 

This article is addressed to the sec- 
ond aspect. Following a line of reason- 
ing similar to Guetzkow—that identifi- 
cations in part are a function of the 
ability of institutions to fulfill needs— 
we propose to investigate whether, in 
fact, on the one hand, “external in- 
terest,” reflecting “geographical work 
orientation,” and, on the other, “na- 
tional involvement” and “attitude re- 
garding regional integration” are re- 
lated. External interest is inferred 
through an assessment of “extranational 
dependency” and “effect of increased 
integration.” The former refers to the 

5 Ernst B Haas, The Uniting of Europe 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958); 
Karl W. Deutsch et al., Political Community 
and the North Ailantic Area (Princeton: 
University Press, 1957); and Amitai Etzioni, 
Political Unification (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1965). 

6 Werner J Feld, Transnational Business 
Collaboration Among Common Market Coun- 
tries: Its Implications for Political Integration 
(New York: Praeger Publications, 1970); 
Charles P Kindleberger, “European Integra- 
tion and the International Corporation,” Co- 
lumbia Journal of World Business 1(1966), 
pp 65-73, Joseph S Nye, “Multinational En- 
terprises and the Prospects for Regional and 
Global Integration,” Tae Anwars 403 (Sep- 
tember 1972), pp 116-26 
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FIGURE 1—A MODEL CONCERNING AN ASPECT OF THE MULTINATIONAL 
CoRPORATION--REGIONAL INTEGRATION RELATIONSHIP 
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respondent’s perception of the sources— 
national versus extranational—of his 
well-being; the latter to whether in- 
creased integration is anticipated to be 
beneficial or detrimental to the respond- 
ent’s well-being. Geographical work 
orientation is the degree to which an 
individual’s work responsibilities in his 
company involve domestic issues in con- 
trast to international issues—for exam- 
ple, foreign subsidiaries and/or import- 
export activities. National involvement 
is determined by ascertaining the re- 
spondent’s commitment to several pa- 
triotic beliefs.’ Integration attitude re- 
sults from the respondent’s preferences 
regarding the functional scope and in- 
tensity of regional integration in West- 
ern Europe. 

As Figure 1 suggests, the following 
relationships are hypothesized here: 


1, Geographical work orientation and 
external interest are related, in 
that managers with international— 
versus national—-work responsibil- 
ities will tend to exhibit high ex- 
ternal interest—-that is, perceive 
themselves to be highly dependent 
upon extranational forces and to 
benefit from increased integration. 


7. See the “patriotism” subscale in D. L. 
Sampson and H. P. Smith, “A Scale to Mea- 
sure Worldminded Attitudes,” Journal of So- 
cial Psychology 45 (1957), pp. 99-106. 
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2. External interest and national in- 
volvement are inversely related, in 
that managers who exhibit high 
external interest will also express 
a low degree of national involve- 
ment. 

3. External interest and integration 
attitude are related, in that man- 
agers who exhibit high external 
interest will also tend to favor 
Community-level—versus national- 
level—decision-making within the 
European Economic Community 
(EEC) regarding economic, exter- 
nal, political-constitutional, and 


2 
social-cultural functions.® 


If these hypotheses are supported, 
then the further growth of MNCs 
should, at least among managers, con- 
tribute to the development of regional 
identifications. It should be noted by 
the reader that our argument attempts 
to conceptualize the MNC-regional in- 
tegration linkage exclusively through an 


8. See either Leon N. Lindberg, “Political 
Integration as a Multidimensional Phenome- 
non Requiring Multivariate Measurement,” 
International Organization 24 (Autumn 1970), 
pp. 662-68; or Leon N. Lindberg and Stuart 
A. Scheingold, Europes Would-Be Polity 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J : Prentice-Hall, 1970), 
pp 68-75; for a description and discussion of 
the functional typology employed here in 
order to ascertain attitude regarding inte- 
gration. 
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assessment of the attitudes of managers. 
It is conceivable that the growth of 
MNCs will put into motion anti-inte- 
grative counterforces—for example, 
among workers? or small self-employed 
businessmen—that could, in the aggre- 
gate, result in a negative net effect for 
the development of regional integra- 
tion. A serious consideration of the 
total effect of the growth of MNCs re- 
garding regional integration would ne- 
cessitate parallel studies to this one 
among groups that may possibly be 
prone to non-integrative, national-pro- 
tective responses. 

Until now, it has been argued that: 
(1) among managers, international work 
responsibilities and favorable attitude 
regarding integration should be related 
through the intervening variable of ex- 
ternal interest; *° and (2) regional in- 
tegration is benefited by the growth oi 
MNCs because the latter phenomenon 
probably expands the managerial con- 
stituency supporting integration. In 
addition, we wish to ascertain whether 
managers with international work re- 
sponsibilites are more readily promoted 
than managers with domestic responsi- 
bilities. If this turns out to be the case, 
then the higher ranks within MNCs 
should increasingly contain individuals 
favorably disposed to integration ef- 
forts. Career success-—that is, promo- 


9. How complex this matter is can be seen 
from the different reactions of American and 
European labor unions to the growth of 
MNCs, where American labor in general tends 
to seek restriction of MNC foreign direct in- 
vestment activity, while European labor gen- 
erally seeks to develop cross-national consulta- 
tion and cooperation. 

10 In a study concerning th= international 
mobility of management, Gflliar Purcer-Smith 
found that the experience of an international 
assignment tends to increase international ori- 
entation. “Studies of International Mobility” 
(Paper presented at the Anrual American 
Psychological Association Convention, Sep- 
tember 1970). 


tion performance—-is the ratio of the 
rank achieved by an individual respond- 
ent, at a given age, relative to the rank 
typically achieved by the respondent’s 
age-determined peers. Hence it is hy- 
pothesized that: 


4. Geographical work orientation and 
Career success are related, in that 
managers with international work 
responsibilities have achieved 
higher rank for their age than 
managers with domestic work re- 
sponsibilities. 


If this is so and, moreover, can be 
generalized, then a larger part of the 
business elite itself will become pro- 
integration." Furthermore, if managers 
with international work responsibilities 
also tend to recommend corporate poli- 
cies that are regionally integrative, then 
their increase in number and influence 
will have direct effects upon the process 
of merging national markets—that is, 
economic integration. By recommended 
corporate policies we mean company 
strategies referring to personnel, mark- 


11. For example, Feld argues that: “If one 
considers that up to 200 individuals may be 
active in each coordinating system of a trans- 
national collaboration venture, one may as- 
sume that a subtle political socialization proc- 
ess is operating, through which a very gradual 
adoption of ‘European’ values and beliefs may 
take place.... 

“Although frictions and frustrations are not 
infrequent, especially because of diverging 
viewpoints on technical matters, a feeling of 
belonging to a group with shared goals de- 
velops, which eases communications among 
the individuals involved and sometimes leads 
to close personal relationships Because many 
members of this group perceive their activi- 
ties as related to the framework of the Com- 
mon Market, the subtle operation of a politi- 
cal socialization process among them has been 
noted and, as a result an increased identifica- 
tion with European values and ideologies, as 
well as, perhaps, a gradually deepening com- 
mitment to European Community norms of 
conduct” (Transnational Business, pp. 44, 85) 


“s 
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TALLE 1—GroGRAPHICAL WORE ORIENTATION 
AND EXTERNAL [NTEREST 





a GEOGRAPHICAL WORK ORIENTATION 
Min. 
Half 
Only Matnly Inte - 
Domestic Domestsc national 
Low 39 24 9 
Medium 26 34 44 
High 35 42 47 
100% 100% 100% 


(n = 23) (n = 122) (m = 55) 


Note: x? = 9.791/P < 005. 


eting, and finance questions. A cor- 
porate policy is integrative when it 
recommends treating the EEC as a 
single market or, at the other extreme, 
nonintegrative when it treats each na- 
tional market independently and differ- 
ently, 


5. Geographical work orientation and 
recommended corporate policies 
are related, in that managers with 
international work responsibilities 
tend in disproportionate number to 
support integrative—versus non- 
integrative—company strategies 


The data for this article were col- 
lected as part of a larger study concern- 
ing MNCs, National Involvement and 
Regional Integration in Western Eu- 
rope, which currently is being con- 
ducted among managers in West Ger- 
many.** For this article, we rely upon 
a survey of a very large corporation 
in West Germany, one with sales to 
customers totaling around DM 2 billion, 
placing it among the largest one hun- 


22 The larger study will offer a far more 
complete examination of the regional integra- 
tion~MNC linkage than provided here by in- 
vestigating a number of other relationships— 
for example, the effect of corporate charac- 
teristics—not considered in this article. 


dred corporations in that country. A 
highly structured questionnaire was 
distributed to 360 managers; 18 220— 
or 61 percent--were returned. How- 
ever, 13 of the 220 managers who re- 
turned questionnaires indicated they 
were not German; they were therefore 
excluded from the analysis. Because 
the data are drawn from only one cor- 
poration, the analysis is meant to be 
more suggestive than definitive. 


FINDINGS 


The data relevant for the testing of 
hypothesis 1 are found in Table 1. 
With respect to geographical work ori- 
entation, respondents are distinguished 
according to whether their work respon- 
sibilities are “only domestic’—-that is, 
they are concerned in their work ex- 
clusively with problems within Ger- 
many—‘‘mainly domestic” and ‘mini- 
mum (min.) half international’—that 
is, at least half of their work responsi- 
bilities concern problems outside Ger- 
many. Here, 23 (or 12 percent) of 
the 200 respondents who answered all 
the questions pertaining to the two vari- 
ables correlated in Table 1 said they 
had only domestic work responsibili- 
ties; the majority, another 122 (or 61 
percent), are contained within the sec- 
ond category; and a final 55 (or 28 
percent) are in the third one. With 
respect to “external interest,” respond- 
ents are classified according to whether 
they perceive themselves to have a low 
(22 percent), medium (36 percent), or 
high (43 percent) external interest, rela- 
tive to the aggregated responses of all 
the respondents. 

Turning now to Table 1, we see that 
hypothesis 1 is in fact supported by the 


13. In this research, managers are those 
employees within a corporation having at 
least the rank of “Meister or Gruppenleiter ” 
In West Germany, “Meister or Gruppenleiter” 
are considered to be the lowest-level manageis 
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data. In general, managers with inter- 
national work responsibilities are more 
likely to believe themselves to have a 
high external interest. The relaticnship, 
although clear, is not as decisive, how- 
ever, as we expected becaus2 within the 
“only domestic” category, 35 percent of 
the managers exhibit high external in- 
terest. This figure exceeds the number 
for the medium external interest cate- 
gory and even rivals the percentage of 
“only domestic” managers with low ex- 
ternal interest. In every other aspect, 
however, the data pattern is anticipated 
by hypothesis 1. 

Unfortunately, the same degree of 
success is not repeated in the case of 
hypothesis 2. Hypothesis 2 predicts 
that external interest and national in- 
volvement are inversely related; in 
other words, that high external interest 
is associated with low national involve- 
ment. Respondents are classified as 
having high (44 percent), medium (30 
percent), or low (26 percent) national 
involvement depending upon their an- 
swers to four “patriotic belief” ques- 
tions, relative to how all managers an- 
swered these same questions. The per- 
tinent data are found in Teble 2. We 
see there that hypothesis 2 is barely 
supported by the data; the correlation 
is in the direction predicted, but some- 
times it is inconsistent and consequently 
weak, 


TABLE 2--EXTERNAL INTEREST AND 
NATIONAL INVOLVEMENT 
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Low Medium High 
56 46 36 
2 26 3& 
2 28 2€ 
100% 100% 100% 
(a = 41) (n=) (a = 84) 








Note: x? = 6.519/P < 0.10. 


A possible explanation for the weak- 
ness of the correlation is that a lessen- 
ing of national involvement may be 
only one of several conceivable re- 
sponses to relatively high external in- 
terests. Another response would be 
something similar to what Guetzkow 
has called “multiple loyalties.” 1% This 
concept was alluded to earlier when we 
differentiated the absolute weakening of 
national involvement on the one hand, 
and the strengthening of regional iden- 
tifications relative to national ones on 
the other hand. For example, high na- 
tional involvement could be maintained 
in the face of high external interest if 
an individual does not perceive any con- 
flict between the two or does not see 
national involvement interfering with 
loyalty to other meaningful institutions. 
The existence of such a viewpoint quite 
obviously contrasts with the theory 
underlying hypothesis 2; that is, that 
involvement is a function of interest 
and, therefore, high external interest 
and low national involvement are asso- 
ciated. The data in Table 2 indicate 
that although this is the prevailing 
tendency, it is by no means the only 
one having influence. 

The relationship between external in- 
terest and integration attitude also is 
not decisive, but for different reasons. 
Following Lindberg and Nye,” integra- 
tion was disaggregated in terms of four 
conceptually and operationally distinct 
dimensions: economic, external, politi- 
cal-constitutional, and social-cultural. 
Respondents again were relatively 
scored low, medium, and high. In gen- 
eral, those who scored high concerning 
decision-making within the EEC tended 
to prefer centralized EEC authority re- 


14. Guetzkow, Multiple Loyalties, pp. 38- 
45. 

15. Lindberg, “Political Integration”; Lind- 
berg and Scheingold, Europes Would-Be Pol- 
ity; and Joseph S. Nye, Peace in Parts (Bos- 
ton’ Little, Brown and Co, 1971), pp. 21-48. 
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TABLE 3—EXTERNAL INTEREST AND INTEGRATION ATTITUDE 
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100% 
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x? = 0.959/P > 0.05 


garding the particular functions in ques- 
tion; those who scored medium tended 
to prefer moderate EEC authority, but 
with national governments having the 
right to veto in exceptional circum- 
stances; while those who scored low 
tended to prefer national governmental 
decision-making authority. 

The data contained in Table 3 reveal 
zn interesting pattern. Quite clearly, 
hypothesis 3 is supported when eco- 
nomic and external functions are con- 
sidered. Managers who exhibit high 
external interest also favor EEC au- 
thority with respect to decision-making 
concerning economic and external func- 
tions. On the other hand, no significant 
correlation emerges between external in- 




















Medium High 
22 22 (n = 53) 
47 48 (n = 96) 
31 30 (n = 53) 
100% 100% 
(n = 72) (n = 87) 
21 14 (n = 42) 
56 54 (n = 101) 
24 32 (n = 58) 
100% 100% 
(n = 72) (n = 87) 
43 33 ( = 80) 
34 36 (n = 71) 
23 31 (n = 52) 
100% 100% 
(n = 73) (n = 87) 
40 42 (n = 81) 
42 47 (n = 88) 
18 12 (n = 33) 
100% 100% 
(n = 72) (n = 87) 


terest and the political-constitutional 
and social-cultural dimensions of inte- 
gration attitude. This pattern indicates 
that what we have called “external in- 
terest” probably does not have uniform 
consequences regarding all dimensions 
of integration attitude. “External in- 
terest” directs attention to an assess- 
ment of the sources of one’s economic 
well-being. As such, it seems to be 
capable of having significant implica- 
tions only regarding those dimensions 
of integration that are most readily 
identifiable as economic.*® 


16. One of the three items of which the 
external integration dimension is composed is 
“commercial relations with non-EEC coun- 
tries.” 
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TABLE 4—- GEOGRAPHICAL Worx ORIENTATION 
AND CAREER SUCCESS 








Sees GEOGRAPHICAL WORE ORIENTATION 
Min 
Half 
Oniy Mainly Inter- 
Domestic Domestic naional 
Low 42 31 16 
Average 58 63 69 
High 0 6 15 
100% 100% 100% 
(n = 24) (n= 120) (n = 55) 


Note: x? = 10 782/P < 0.05. 


In order to more fully understand the 
contribution of external int2rest, sec- 
ondary analysis was performed looking 
at the relationship between geographical 
work orientation, external interest, and 
integration attitude in more detail. It 
subsequently was revealed that external 
interest is a critical intervening variable 
connecting geographical wors orienta- 
tion and the economic and external as- 
pects of integration. In sum, managers 
with international work responsibilities 
will express supportive attitudes only 
with respect to economic and external 
integration and only if they exhibit 
high external interest. 

A different question was raised in hy- 
pothesis 4, which concerns tke relative 
career success of managers with differ- 
ent work responsibilities. The relevant 
data are found in Table 4. Low career 
success means that a manager at this 
point in time has achieved a rank lawer 
than that of his age-peers; high career 
success denotes the opposite. We see 
in Table 4 that geographical work ori- 
entation and career success are clearly 
related. In fact, not one of the 
“only domestic” managers is highly 
successful, whereas nearly one-half of 
them (42 percent) are actually less suc- 


cessful than the average manager. The 
contrast between this configuration 
and that of international managers is 
striking. 

In a secondary analysis we attempted 
to ascertain whether career success was 
also correlated with the other variables 
introduced here. It was found that 
significant relationships also existed 
between career success and external in- 
terest and all four dimensions of inte- 
gration. Put somewhat differently, 
those managers exhibiting relatively 
high external interest and expressing fa- 
vorable attitudes regarding integration 
generally tended to be more successful 
in their careers than managers who 
did not. 

Finally, in hypothesis 5 we specu- 
lated that managers with international 
work responsibilities would tend to rec- 
ommend integrative corporate policies. 
Three policy questions are employed 
pertaining to the areas of personnel— 
equal promotion opportunity within the 
company regardless of nationality; mar- 
kettng—product development on a 
EEC-wide basis; and fimance—invest- 
ment decisions free of home country 
bias. The data contained in Table 5 
reveal that geographical work orienta- 
tion clearly is related to each of these 
three issue variables, with international 
managers consistently opting for the in- 
tegrative alternative. In each case, 
nearly two-thirds of the international 
managers chose the integrative option, 
a figure considerably exceeding the cor- 
responding proportions among “mainly” 
and “only domestic” managers. The 
most clearly manifest difference exists 
with respect to investment policy, where 
over one-third of the “only domestic” 
group, and over one-quarter of the 
“mainly domestic” one are reluctant to 
pursue “economically rational” invest- 
ment decision-making if it results in 
less investment in one’s home country. 


` 
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In summary, then, the data lend strong 
support to hypothesis 5. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


While the emergence of MNCs and 
the expansion of international business 
have aptly been documented in the 
literature on multinational corporations, 
no attempt has been made so far to 
investigate systematically the implica- 
tion of these developments for the na- 
tional involvement and integration atti- 
tudes of the managerial staff of the 
companies involved. A first suggestive 
analysis of data currently collected in 
West Germany on these issues, however, 
clearly demonstrates that interests are a 
function of work responsibilities. More 
precisely, managers with international 
work responsibilities tend to perceive 


their personal well-being as relatively 
highly dependent upon developments 
outside their home country, and they 
also tend to expect that their well- 
being is benefited by increased integra- 
tion. This diminished home country 
dependency furthermore is associated 
apparently with somewhat weakened 
national involvements, although the re- 
lationship here is not conclusive. In 
this context it should be remembered 
that we have argued elsewhere in this 
article that even if national involve- 
ment is not altered, it is conceivable 
that regional identifications, as ex- 
pressed in attitudes regarding integra- 
tion, are strengthened—that is, “multi- 
ple loyalties.” What matters is the rela- 
tive distance between national involve- 
ment and regional identifications, and 
according to the data, this distance has 


TABLE 5— GEOGRAPHICAL Work ORIENTATION AND RECOMMENDED 
CORPORATE POLICY 
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been changed, given the weak inverse 
relation between external intarest and 
national involvement on the one hand, 
and the significant relation between ex- 
ternal interest and (economic and ex- 
ternal) integration attitudes on the other 
hand. 

The crucial importance of external 
interest as an intervening variable is in- 
dicated by the fact that attitudes re- 
garding integration are related to geo- 
graphical work orientation only through 
external interest. In other wards, only 
those managers with international work 
responsibilities who also exh:bit high 
external interest tend to express atti- 
tudes favorable to integration. Inte 
gration attitude, so far, has been used 
in an aggregated sense, referring to a 
general strengthening of community- 
level decision-making power. A dis- 
aggregation of this concept shows, how- 
ever, that the individual dimensions of 
integration taken separately are related 
to external interest with different de- 
grees of significance. In line with our 
previous argument concerning the im- 
portance of need-fulfllment for gener- 
ating identifications and the subsequent 
emergence of external interest as a cru- 
cial intervening variable with primarily 
economic content, it is not very surpris- 
ing that there exists a very clear rela- 
tionship between external interest on 
the one hand, and attitudes toward 
community-level decision-making re- 
garding economic and external functions 
on the other hand. The other two di- 
mensions of integration—questions in- 
volving political-constitutional and so- 
cial-cultural issues with no immediate 
economic relevancy—are not signifi- 
cantly related to external interest. The 
data therefore demonstrate that man- 
agers with international work responsi- 
bilities separate in their minds, economic 
integration and immediately related 
issues from noneconomic integration 


issues and express strong supportive 
attitudes for the former. 


Promotions, success, and pro-integration 
attitude 


It was also found that managers with 
international work responsibilities are 
more readily promoted than managers 
with domestic responsibilities. In addi- 
tion, career success, defined in terms of 
the relative position achieved at a given 
age, Is associated with favorable inte- 
gration attitudes. These findings allow 
us to predict that, over time, a larger 
part of upper management will be pro- 
integration, This process of giving in- 
creasing influence to an increasing num- 
ber of managers with favorable integra- 
tion attitudes may also be expected to 
have immediate consequences for the 
actual process of European economic in- 
tegration; for, as has also been demon- 
strated, managers with international 
work responsibilities are more prepared 
to regard the EEC as one market and 
to treat it accordingly. The analysis of 
corporate policies in the areas of per- 
sonnel, marketing, and finance reveals 
that managers with international work 
responsibilities clearly recommend in- 
tegrative corporate policies: they tend 
to suggest that all EEC citizens should 
have the same opportunity in being pro- 
moted to top managerial positions; that 
product development should reflect EEC 
market requirements even if this reduces 
domestic sales; and that investment de- 
cisions should not be made with a home 
country bias. Pro-integration attitudes, 
therefore, are likely to find increased 
expression in integrative corporate poli- 
cies. 

This article quite obviously did not 
deal with a number of aspects that are 
relevant for the linkage between multi- 
national corporation activities and 
regional integration. Certainly, the be- 
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havioral side of these activities, per- 
taining to the treatment of regional 
markets, requires far more research and 
investigation. On the attitudinal side, 
for example, it remains to be analysed 
how work-related contacts with non- 
nationals and foreign assignments affect 
national involvement and attitudes to- 
ward integration; for instance, it is con- 
ceivable that these two variables, in 
conjunction with external interest, play 
a more powerful role in affecting na- 
tional involvement than external inter- 
est alone. Furthermore, the relations 
between the different dimensions of in- 


tegration on the one hand and geo- 
graphical work orientation and national 
involvement on the other, including 
their behavioral consequences, have to 
be studied in more detail. Finally, we 
have not touched at all on the effect of 
corporate and industry characteristics 
regarding national involvement and in- 
tegration attitudes; that is, are there 
differences in attitude between man- 
agers employed in domestic, export- 
oriented, and foreign production com- 
panies? Needless to say, we think 
these are important questions deserving 
serious research attention. 


Trade Unions and the Challenge of the 
Multinational Corporation * 


By Davm H. BLAKE 


ABSTRACT: Of crucial importance to any corporation is the 
relationship between management and its employees and their 
trade union representatives, and thus it is not surprising that 
the internationalization of management through the multina- 
tional corporation has had important consequences for indus- 
trial relations in general and trade union strategies in particu- 
lar. This article identifies several dimensions of the interna- 
tionalization of employment and then examines the concerns 
of host country and parent country union leaders with respect 
to multinational enterprises. A number of advantages accru- 
ing to the firms as a result of their multinational nature are dis- 
cussed in the light of the single-state orientation of national 
unions. To counteract the strength of these enterprises, na- 
tional, regional, and international union organizations have de- 
veloped a number of new institutional structures and strategic 
thrusts. Union strengthening, legal regulation, and cross-na- 
tional cooperative activities are explored as they occur at each 
level of the union movement, and it is suggested that interna- 
tional and regional industrial union organizations are stimulat- 
ing international union collaboration with respect to specific 
multinational enterprises. However, the central role of the 
national unions combined with their single-nation orientation 
will in some cases retard the development of an international 
union bargaining capapility. 


David H Blake is an Associate Professor at the Umversity of Pittsburgh where he 
is associated with the Graduate School of Business and the Department of Political 
Science. He has authored numerous articles and papers on multinational corporations, 
international politics, and internatsional labor activities 
for the steel industry. 


* This article is based on a more comprehensive research project which has been supported 
by the University Center for International Studies and the Graduate Schoo] of Business at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
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ITH the expansion of the mul- 

tinational corporation and the 
emergence of giant firms adopting a 
worldwide perspective of business and 
management, there has developed an 
international side to employment with 
important consequences for the relation- 
ship between employer and employees. 
Unfortunately, complete and precise 
data are not available, but a few frag- 
mentary figures may serve to illustrate 
the extent and pattern of international 
employment by multinational corpora- 
tions. 

In the first place, many of the multi- 
national corporations have on a world- 
wide basis large numbers of employees. 
Data collected by the International 
Metalworkers’ Federation indicate that 
twenty-seven major electrical and elec- 
tronic companies employ 3,940,833 per- 
sons averaging about 109,000 employees 
per firm, and twelve major automobile 
manufacturers employ 2,401,223 per- 
sons with a per-firm average of about 
200,000.21. Another important dimen- 
sion concerns the percentage of the total 
work force of various multinational cor- 
porations that is employed by the for- 
eign affiliates. Procter and Gamble, 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
(IT&T), Philips, Nestle, Ford, Chrys- 
ler, Kodak, International Business Ma- 
chines (IBM), and General Motors are 
just a few of the many companies that 
employ more than one-third of their 
worldwide work force outside of the 
headquarters country. 

Numerous studies have shown that in 
various countries direct foreign invest- 
ment tends to be concentrated in cer- 


1. Compiled from data found in Daniel 
Benedict, “Trade Union Strategies on Multi- 
National Companies: Notes on Report of 
Daniel Benedict” (Paper presented to the 
Conference on Multi-National Corporations, 
Newcastle, Northern Ireland, May 31-June 2, 
1971). 


tain industrial sectors to the relative 
exclusion of others. The employment 
figures associated with such concentra- 
tion have not been explored, but as an 
example, a report based on 1967 figures 
reveals that in the Belgian metal indus- 
try, 35 percent of all employment is 
provided by non-Belgian employers.’ 
The importance of this fact for the 
metalworking unions is obvious. 

A final dimension of interest involves 
the patterns of employment in countries 
where multinational corporations oper- 
ate. United States unions concerned 
about job exports claim that over a 
three-year period, five thousand jobs a 
month in the electrical industry were 
lost to foreign subsidiaries of U.S. mul- 
tinational corporations, and the 1966 
Census of Foreign Direct Investments 
indicates that majority owned affiliates 
of U.S. corporations employed 3,324,321 
non-Americans abroad.* A 1970 survey 
of seventy-four American-based multi- 
nationals reveals that the average an- 
nual domestic employment growth rate 
increased 3.3 percent in comparison to 
the 1.4 percent rate of non-international 
American firms. However, the average 
annual growth rate of foreign employ- 
ment was 7.7 percent.® 


2. Commission Spéciale pour Etude des 
Problèmes Relatifs a Industrie des Fabrica- 
tions Métalliques, Rapport sur les Investisse- 
ments dans F Indusirie des Fabrications M étal- 
liques (Brussels, Belgium: Secretariat, Conseil 
Professional du Métal, June 1969), p. 19 

3 William Bywater, “Why Free Trade is 
Unfair to U.S. Workers,” New York Times, 
January 3, 1971. 

4. US. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of International Commerce, Office of Interna- 
tional Investment, Trends in Direct Invest- 
ments Abroad by U.S. Multinational Corpora- 
tions 1960 to 1970 (Washington, D.C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents, 1972), p. 70. 

5. Emergency Committee for American 
Trade, The Role of the Multinational Cor- 
poration in the United Staies and Werld 
Economies (Washington, D.C.: Emergency 
Committee for American Trade, 1972), p. 28. 
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These incomplete figures merely sug- 
gest the significant impact chat multi- 
national corporations have had on pat- 
terns of employment. By expanding 
their operations in many different coun- 
tries, these firms have created for them- 
selves sizable international work forces 
whereby workers of several or many 
countries have in common the same em- 
ployer but not the same nationality. 
Furthermore, for many firms, an im- 
portant part of the worldwide work 
force is associated with tae foreign 
subsidiaries thereby forcing industrial 
relations policies to take on a multi- 
national orientation. Additionally, a 
large portion of the members of various 
national unions are employed by foreign 
enterprises and thus are confronted 
with special problems not faced by fel- 
low unionists employed in domestic 
firms. Finally, the ability cf multina- 
tional corporations to shift production 
from one country to another has af- 
fected trade unions in states that feel 
they have suffered a net job :oss. 


TuE MULTINATIONAL CORPORATE 
CHALLENGE 


While an in-depth examination of the 
nature of the challenge posed by multi- 
national corporations to trade unions is 
not necessary, a brief discussion of the 
problems created for host country, pri- 
marily European, and parert country 
unions will be useful for later discus- 
sion. One broad category of concern 
expressed by European trade union of- 
ficials is that the international nature 
and resources of the multinazional cor- 
poration make more difficult the task of 
influencing management and therefore 
representing union members ecfectively.® 


6 Much of the information for this paper 
is based upon extensive interviews with Euro- 
pean, U.S, regional, and international union 
officials and upon an analysis of various union 
documents. 


There are many reasons for the feeling 
of decreased strength and comparative 
weakness, but the most important is the 
difficulty of identifying and then influ- 
encing the appropriate corporate deci- 
sion-making center. European, regional, 
and international union officials are 
convinced that the crucial industrial re- 
lations and production decisions affect- 
ing their members are usually made 
outside of the country where the sub- 
sidiary is located or in the light of 
orders and standards established by the 
foreign headquarters. Compounding 
this problem is the feeling that manage- 
ment frequently masks the location of 
the decision center or engages in a 
strategy of “passing-the-buck” by deny- 
ing responsibility for decisions on par- 
ticular issues. As a result, union leaders 
find their efforts to be less effective 
simply because they are uncertain where 
they should concentrate their energies 
and power. 

Of course, where decision-making re- 
sponsibility is located in a regional of- 
fice or corporate headquarters outside of 
the country where the subsidiary is lo- 
cated, union efforts to influence man- 
agement are likely to be rather ineffec- 
tive. Because of its single-state orien- 
tation and tradition, the union associated 
with a subsidiary does not have the legal, 
political, or customary basis to bargain 
with or pressure a foreign headquarters. 
Furthermore, union officials in one state 
are not likely to be familiar or to have 
had the opportunity to become familiar 
with the personal and organizational 
traits of the corporate headquarters 
which will make possible the develop- 
ment of a well-founded and successful 
strategy. 

Contributing to the feelings of re- 
duced effectiveness are the advantages 
accruing to the corporations as a result 
of their size and international nature. 
A large multinational corporation with 
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many profit centers scattered around 
the world may well be able to hold out 
longer against the demands sought by 
one union associated with only one 
profit center. Also, because of its in- 
ternational orientation, multinational 
corporations may be and have been able 
to shift production among their subsidi- 
aries in different countries in a way 
that minimizes disruptions in the over- 
all production stream and maintains 
service to the market affected by the in- 
dustrial dispute. 

Additionally multinational corpora- 
tions have an advantage over many na- 
tional unions in that the latter often 
find it difficult to obtain the necessary 
financial data which will support their 
claims. Consolidated accounts, transfer 
pricing, and cost and profit allocations 
among subsidiaries mean that firms can 
structure financial data in such a way 
as to be most beneficial in industrial 
relations matters as well as in tax plan- 
ning. Without adequate information 
and knowledge about corporate finances, 
the task of developing an effective union 
strategy based on financial data will be 
ditficult indeed. 

Labor officials are also concerned 
about the ultimate investment power of 
the multinational corporation which 
grants it the power, in some cases, to 
restrict expansion, reduce investment 
and therefore employment, and totally 
shut down an operation in response to 
labor relations factors or other causes 
well beyond the control of unions. There 
are many anecdotes that circulate 
among European labor union leaders 
which testify to the number of times 
unions have felt threatened by the in- 
ternational mobility of the multinational 
corporation, For this and other rea- 
sons, labor union officials feel that their 
ability to represent effectively their 
membership is severely reduced when 
confronting a multinational corporation 


as opposed to a domestic one. The in- 
ternational nature of management gives 
it advantages not enjoyed by the na- 
tional union whose experience and range 
of interest is limited to a single state. 

There are other factors of concern to 
union officials, especially the annoyance 
of having to interact with a manage- 
ment that is unaware of or unwilling to 
accept established practices and cus- 
toms with respect to such things as 
working conditions and union-manage- 
ment relations. There are frequent 
complaints that the multinational firm 
pursues policies that are contrary to 
well-established rules of the game. As 
a result, the range of predictability in 
the management-union relationship is 
reduced, and problems of communica- 
tion, suspicion, insecurity, and frustra- 
tion are likely to ensue. Of course, 
there are many different problem areas 
of greater or lesser importance to vari- 
ous union leaders, but the most im- 
portant issues involve job security, con- 
ditions of work, and consultation be- 
tween management and unions prior to 
developments affecting job security. 

In this brief consideration of the 
challenges posed by the multinational 
corporation to host state unions, it is 
worthwhile to note that union officials 
are also disturbed by the political, so- 
cial, economic, and cultural threats of 
the multinational corporation to their 
particular nation-state. Both as a 
means of supporting a popular issue and 
out of deep conviction, trade union 
leaders are concerned about the failure 
of some international enterprises to ad- 
vance various objectives of the host 
state. 

While thus far the multinational cor- 
porate challenge has been presented 
from the point of view of host country 
unions, it is also apparent that parent 
country unions feel threatened by these 
firms. The AFL-CIO and numerous af- 
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filiated unions are conducting a vig- 
orous campaign against the multina- 
tionals, accusing them of taking ad- 
vantage of low wage rat2s in other 
countries at the expense of employment 
in the United States.” The unions 
charge that subsidiaries are frequently 
established in foreign ccuntries for 
the major purpose of producing, more 
cheaply, goods which are then imported 
into the United States to serve the do- 
mestic market. Secondly, the unions 
feel that companies are producing 
abroad for distribution abroad as a sub- 
stitute for the exportation of products 
manufactured in the United States. 
Thirdly, the unions claim that U.S.- 
based multinational firms are exporting 
too rapidly technological advances 
achieved in the United States to pro- 
duction facilities in lower-wage coun- 
tries. ‘The result of these actions, the 
unions suggest, is that American jobs 
are lost or exported, and balance of 
payments deficits and trade imbalances 
are heightened. ‘Thus, parsnt country 
unions also have problems counteract- 
ing the international challenges posed 
by the multinaticnal corporation. 

In this connection it is important to 
note that recently the Trades Union 
Congress of the United K:ngdom has 
expressed similar fears witk respect to 
British-based multinational firms. More 
importantly, as the wage costs in Euro- 
pean countries rise at a more rapid pace 
than wages in developing countries,’ it 


7. An expression of the AFL~CIOQ’s concern 
can be found in The American Federationist 
(August 1971), particularly the articles by 
I. W. Abel, James A. Burke, and Jackson E. 
Betts. 

8. Estimates from the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
quite revealing on the question of compara- 
tive labor costs. For 1971, the average hourly 
compensation (wages plus fringe benefits) for 
wage workers in manufacturing industries in 
various countries were estimatec to be: Bel- 
gium, $251; France, $200; Italy, $2.27; the 


is quite possible that more and more 
unions in advanced industrial societies 
will begin to feel that multinational cor- 
porations, foreign-based or not, will be 
expanding operations in low-wage areas 
to the detriment of domestic employ- 
ment. From their perspective, the 
greater mobility of capital and man- 


agerial skill works to the disadvantage . 


of immobile national labor forces. 


UNION RESPONSES 


It was not really until the late 1960s 
that many labor union officials began to 
recognize and respond to the challenges 
posed by the multinational corporation. 
Since then, awareness of the threat has 
spread rapidly, particularly among in- 
dustrialized countries, and each year 
sees the development and implementa- 
tion of plans designed to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of labor unions in their rela- 
tions with multinational enterprises. 
However, a unified and coordinated 
strategy has not emerged because the 
union movement itself is not at all uni- 
fied and coordinated. Instead, there 
are aS Many union systems as there are 
states, and even within specific states, 
ideological splits and other areas of con- 
flict serve to divide and separate. In 
addition, relevant union organizations 
exist at the state, regional, and inter- 
national levels, and at each level there 
are some unions encompassing only a 
single trade or industry——metalworking 
for instance—and others that are com- 
prehensive, embracing many types of 
industries and skills, such as the AFL- 
CIO. Given the complexity and diver- 
sity of the union movement, it is not 
at all surprising that, instead of a single 
union strategy, there are many. Con- 


Netherlands, $2.55; and West Germany, $2.89. 
The comparable figure for U.S. workers was 
$4.46, while for South Korea a rough estimate 
of the 1970 average hourly compensation was 
$0 24 
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sequently, the examinaticn of the re- 
sponses of unions to multinational cor- 
porazions will focus first on the actions 
of national unions, then on efforts of 
regicnal institutions, and finally on 
the strategies pursued by international 
union organizations. 


The state level 


National unions have developed a 
number of strategies to combat the ad- 
vantages of the multinational corpora- 
tion, but distinction must be made be- 
tween the activities of unions associated 
with foreign subsidiaries and those es- 
tablished in the parent country of the 
firm. The efforts of parent country 
unions are motivated by their desire to 
protect themselves and their workers 
from loss of jobs to low-wage areas and 
by their intent to use their influence 
with management and within the politi- 
cal system to aid host country unions 
who are overwhelmed by che strength of 
the international enterprise. On the job 
export issue, the union movement in the 
United States has actively urged Con- 
gress to adopt the Burke-Hartke bill 
and others which would severely restrict 
the freedom of the multinational cor- 
poration to operate in cther countries 
and generally to integrate operations on 
a worldwide basis. The main provi- 
sions of the Burke-Hartke bill would 
restructure the tax system applicable to 
multinational enterprises by repealing 
the foreign investment tax credit which 
has been such an incentive to direct for- 
eign investment. In addition, the bill 
would give the President or an ap- 
pointed commission the authority to 
regulate capital outflows and to control 
and in some cases prevent the transfer 
of technology from the United States to 
foreign countries either through direct 
investment or through licensing. Other 
provisions of the bill are also designed 


9. S. 2592. 


to protect jobs in the United States. 
Interestingly, in March 1972, the 
Trades Union Congress in the United 
Kingdom initiated efforts to get the La- 
bour Party to go on record supporting 
a similar program with respect to Brit- 
ish-based multinationals.?° 

Unions associated with the headquar- 
ters of multinational corporations have 
sometimes used their knowledge of and 
influence with top management to sup- 
port the efforts of host country unions. 
Among a number of such examples, the 
United Auto Workers (UAW) inter- 
ceded with Ford headquarters when 
union activists were fired by Ford’s 
Venezuelan subsidiary, and British 
unions pressured British Leyland Mo- 
tors Corporation management in behalf 
of employees of a Chilean subsidiary. 
A different type of parent country 
strategy has been implemented by the 
Swedish labor movement which has 
been able to have a social code adopted 
by the government’s investment guaran- 
tee program which specifies standards 
of behavior with respect to workers and 
unions that must be accepted by Swed- 
ish firms covered by the insurance 
program. 

Parent country unions may be help- 
ful, but the host country unions see 
themselves as having the final responsi- 
bility for developing effective strategies 
to counteract the advantages of multi- 
national corporations. One general stra- 
tegic thrust involves the attempt to 
strengthen the host country union so 
that it is more capable of representing 
workers in the face of the multinational 
corporate challenge Major efforts have 
been undertaken by various national 
unions to educate their members about 
the international nature of employers 
and the problems that result, for it is 


10. “U.K. Unions Take Tough Stance on 
LDC Aid and International Firms,” Business 
Europe, March 17, 1972, pp 86 and 88. 
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thought by many European labor offi- 
cials that successful tactics cannot be 
adopted without the full support and 
understanding of the membership. Sim- 
larly, training programs with the ob- 
jective of increasing the organizing, ad- 
ministrative, and negotiating skills of 
officials have also been initiated as have 
major organizing drives designed to ir- 
crease the membership of the union. 
Additionally, conscious and partially 
successful efforts have been instituted 
in Japan, Mexico, and Italy to reduce 
competition and promote cooperation 
among competing unions in the same 
industry. Many of these union strength- 
ening tactics benefit the union in rela- 
tions with management regardless of 
the international or domestic nature of 
the firm, but anything that increases 
the ability of the union to confront 
management is thought to be helpful in 
the struggle with multinational corpora- 
tions. 


Cross-national cooperation 


A few national unions have attempted 
to seek rules and regulations from the 
host country government that are de- 
signed to protect unions from the prob- 
lems presented by multinational cor- 
porations, but while much lip service is 
given to this tactic, few unions have 
undertaken, much less successfully com- 
pleted, such campaigns. A more suc- 
cessful strategy that has developed 
largely on an ad hoc basis involves the 
establishment of cooperafive linkages 
between host country unions on the one 
hand and parent country or other host 
country unions on the other. Cross- 
national cooperation amcng national 
unions takes a number of Iorms, but it 
is important to note that the focus of 
cooperation is almost exclusively a spe- 
cific multinational corporation or a mul- 
tinational project, and the participants 
are industrial unions from several or 
more states representing employees at 


various facilities of the same interna- 
tional enterprise. Exchange of infor- 
mation—one form of cross-national co- 
operation—about working conditions, 
wage rates, fringe benefits, contract pro- 
visions, production and profit figures, 
and the nature of recent management 
actions may be most useful in planning 
strategy for negotiations with manage- 
ment or negating management moves 
designed to play off a union in one 
state against one in another state. Sim- 
ilarly, consultation among officials of 
several national unions facilitates the 
exchange of information, reduces bar- 
riers of distance, language, and differ- 
ence among unions of different states, 
and often leads to the planning of joint 
actions with respect to the corporation. 
Whether a one-time activity or a more 
routinized and ongoing type of action, 
cross-national cooperation involving in- 
formation exchange and consultation 
may somewhat reduce the advantages 
enjoyed by the multinational corpora- 
tion solely because of its international 
nature. 

Inter-union coordination is a third 
type of cross-national cooperation. In 
this case, plans are developed and im- 
plemented in such a way as to confront 
the multinational enterprise with the 
combined strength of two or more 
unions from at least two states. Soli- 
darity actions, whereby unions in other 
states come to the aid of a union in- 
volved in a dispute with management 
in a particular state, are the most fre- 
quent type of inter-union coordination. 
Here are some recent examples: Nor- 
wegian and German employees of IT&T 
subsidiaries gathered contributions in 
support of Spanish unionists dismissed 
by IT&T’s Spanish subsidiary; a French 
union associated with a subsidiary of 
Union Carbide refused to export to the 
United States during the duration of a 
strike against Union Carbide in Amer- 
ica; and an official of the UAW testified 
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before an Australian labor court in suc- 
cessful support of a wage increase for 
employees of a General Motors sub- 
sidiary. In the future, other efforts at 
inter-union coordination may consist of 
the development of harmonized (not 
equalized) demands with respect to 
fringe benefits and working conditions, 
or the establishment of a united front 
whereby a group of unions from differ- 
ent states insist upon settlement with 
all or settlement with none. Up to this 
point though, solidarity actions have 
been dominant. 

While national unions have partici- 
pated in information exchange, consul- 
tation, and inter-union coordination in 
about equal proportions, it is also ap- 
parent that most national unions much 
prefer to rely upon their own efforts to 
increase their strength vis-a-vis the 
multinational corporation. Many na- 
tional union leaders in Europe and else- 
where would agree with the conclusion 
of the October 1970 meeting of the 
Trades Union Congress on multina- 
tional corporations which determined 
that British unions should concentrate 
on increasing their own abilities and 
strength rather than relying on cross- 
national cooperative efforts among 
unions,** 


The regtonal level 


At the regional level—our discussions 
will be limited to developments in Eu- 
rope—the growth of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) has stimu- 
lated the development of a number of 
European labor organizations among 
whose duties are the protection of 
unions against multinational corpora- 
tions. The European Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ECFTU) is a com- 
prehensive union organization composed 
of the noncommunist and non-confes- 


11. Trades Union Congress, International 
Companies (London: Trades Union Congress, 
1971), p. 82. 


sional unions in the EEC, which per- 
ceives itself essentially as a regional 
lobbying organization representing the 
interests of unions in the deliberations 
and decisions of the EEC Commission 
and the Council of Ministers. In the 
case of European cross-border mergers, 
the ECFTU has sought to obtain such 
things as: required preliminary con- 
sultation between union and manage- 
ment whenever employment stability is 
threatened; and the maintenance of ex- 
isting collective agreements for the un- 
ions affected by a merger. With respect 
to the proposed European Company 
Law for new European firms, the 
ECFTU attempted unsuccessfully to 
have the Comité de Surveillance com- 
posed of workers, shareholders, and the 
public in equal proportions. However, 
it is still proposing that for each Euro- 
pean company, there be established a 
permanent committee of trade union 
representatives from each plant of the 
company which would meet regularly 
with management. Of course, the 
ECFTU has other lines of activities, 
but the discussion serves to indicate the 
types of efforts being pursued. Men- 
tion should also be made of a November 
1971 meeting of unions associated with 
the expanded EEC. The purpose of the 
initial meeting was to establish a Euro- 
pean group to seek further cooperation 
and coordination among European trade 
unions, and while the form and policies 
of such a group have not been formu- 
lated, it is a development that may have 
important consequences for the nature 
of labor-management relations on a Eu- 
ropean basis. 

There are a number of other Euro- 
pean union organizations, but the most 
important for our purposes is the 
European Metalworkers’ Federation 
(EMF) in the Community. Represent- 
ing most noncommunist metalworking 
unions in the EEC, the EMF shares 
with the ECFTU an interest represen- 
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tation role towards the Common Mar- 
ket, but the EMF is also an active 
promoter of cross-national cooperation 
among European metalworking unions 
with the objective of beginning discus- 
sions and negotiations with employers 
on an EEC level. Focusing on specific 
multinational firms, the EMF aids affili- 
ated national unions in establishing 
mechanisms of information exchange 
and consultation, sometimes involving 
central union officials and other times 
factory-level shop stewards. Working 
groups corresponding to specific firms 
are formed to discuss problems, and at 
times the groups will indicate the types 
of information to be collected by each 
national union to facilitate forecasting 
with respect to employment stability, 
management tactics, and other matters. 
In addition, the EMF helps coordinate 
activities leading to solidarity actions 
among member unions. 

However, the EMF is most note- 
worthy for the central role it has played 
in developing and instituting meetings 
between top management personnel of 
multinational corporations and union 
officials representing workers employed 
by various European installations of the 
firm. Four such meetings have already 
been held with Philips’ management, 
and other conferences have been held or 
are scheduled with Brown-Boveri, VFW- 
Fokker, Honeywell, and AEG-Siemens. 
While these meetings are intended to be 
merely discussions of various matters, 
the general secretary hopes thet they 
will evolve into collective bargaining 
sessions of a sort, and the history of 
the Philips meetings indicates a tend- 
ency in this direction. 


The international level 


As at the state and regional levels, in- 
ternational union organizations ate com- 
prehensive in nature, like the Interna- 


tional Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions (ICFTU), or industry-oriented, 
like the International Trade Secretari- 
ats (ITS). In addition, such organiza- 
tions may be affiliated to or identified 
with the communist, the confessional, 
or the noncommunist labor movements, 
and while all three types are concerned 
with the problem of the multinational 
corporations, attention will be focused 
on the noncommunist ICFTU and ITS, 
as they have been most active in devel- 
oping responses to the multinational 
corporate challenge. 

As a broadly encompassing interna- 
tional labor organization, the ICFTU 
has concentrated on promoting the con- 
cept of internationally developed and 
enforced regulations which would estab- 
lish standards of behavior with respect 
to workers, trade unions, and other mat- 
ters to be followed by all multinational 
enterprises. In its own meetings, at the 
conventions and conferences of other 
union and nonunion organizations, and 
even before a joint committee of the 
United States Congress,’* the ICFTU 
has urged that GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade), the World 
Bank, the UN, the OECD (Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment), or some new organization 
take the lead in developing a mechanism 
to prevent multinational corporations 
from taking advantage of the limited 
influence of states and state labor move- 
ments. While success has not been 
achieved, the efforts have served to 
publicize the problems posed by the 
multinationals before a wide variety cf 
prestigious organizations. 

In contrast to the comprehensive and 
legalistic approach of the ICFTU, a 
number of the ITS have been particu- 


12. See Heribert Maier’s testimony on July 
28, 1970, before the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Economic Policy of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the US Congress. 
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larly active in developing strategies to 
confront specific multinational firms.** 
In the area of supporting union 
strengthening activities at the national 
union level, ITS, like the International 
Metalworkers’ Federation (IMF) and 
the International Federation of Petro- 
leum and Chemical Workers (IF PCW), 
have conducted seminars at headquar- 
ters and in the field to aid national offi- 
cias In improving their ability to rep- 
resent worker interests with interna- 
tional firms. Recently, a delegation 
from the IMF conducted a roving semi- 
nar in various Latin American states 
which focused on Philips and General 
Electric to provide loca] union officials 
with knowledge about the companies on 
a worldwide basis as well as to sharpen 
negotiating skills, In addition, ITS 
publications frequently highlight the 
multinational corporation problem hop- 
ing to increase the awareness, concern, 
and international orientation of workers 
and officials. 

However, several of the ITS have 
designed strategies which have at- 
tempted to overcome the main advan- 
tage of the multinational firm—its in- 
ternational nature. Consequently, crea- 
tive and persistent efforts to establish 
cross-national cooperation among un- 
ions to present international enterprises 
with an international union counterpart 
have been undertaken.’* Information 


13. The most active international trade sec- 
retariats are: International Federation of 
Chemical and General Workers’ Union (ICF) ; 
International Federation of Commercial, Cleri- 
cal, and Technical Employees (FIET); Inter- 
national Federation of Petroleum and Chemical 
Workers (IFPCW); International Metalwork- 
ers’ Federation (IMF); International Trans- 
port Workers Federation (ITWF); and Inter- 
national Union of Food and Allied Workers’ 
Associations (IUF) 

14. A more detailed examination of cross- 
national cooperation among union organiza- 
tiors at all levels can be found in David H. 
Blake, “The Internationalization of Industrial 


exchange and consultation mechanisms 
have been established by the most ac- 
tive ITS, with approximately 90 per- 
cent of these efforts conducted on a rou- 
tinized and continuing basis. The IMF 
has organized a number of World Auto- 
workers Councils corresponding to the 
major international automobile manu- 
facturers, and it has also established 
similar councils for the giant electrical 
manufacturers While these councils 
meet periodically and receive staff sup- 
port from IMF headquarters, the IUF, 
FIET, and ICF have also formed 
corporate working groups with the ob- 
jective of collecting and exchanging 
information about various corporate 
practices of relevance to trade unions. 
Periodic meetings of these groups sup- 
plement such efforts and sometimes lead 
to joint planning about contract ne- 
gotiations or industrial disputes. Of 
course, ad hoc information exchanges 
and consultations are also pursued by 
the ITS as the occasion arises, but thus 
far primary emphasis has been put on 
developing continuing relationships fo- 
cusing on a specific corporation. 

The ITS have also exhibited a readi- 
ness to stimulate or coordinate inter- 
union coordination activities, especially 
of an ad hoc solidarity nature, imple- 
mented to aid a particular union or set 
of unions in disputes with a multina- 
tional corporation. Pressure at head- 
quarters and facilities around the world, 
refusal of overtime work, collection of 
monetary contributions, foreign and in- 
ternational expert advice and participa- 
tion in bargaining have all been insti- 
tuted by the more active of the ITS. 
In 1969 the ICF coordinated an effort 
among the unions of four different 
states with respect to the St. Gobain 
negotiations, and while the united front 


Relations,” Journal of International Business 
Studies (forthcoming). 
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did break down, there was some uni- 
formity of timing and tactics. Cur- 
rently the IMF and the IUF are con- 
sidering the possibility of common 
termination dates for contracts in a 
number of different companies. Un- 
fortunately, there is not enough space 
to examine the many examples of ITS 
involvement in and stimulacion of poli- 
cies that are designed to make the union 
side more international and less frag- 
mented in confrontations with multi- 
national corporations, but while there 
are many obstacles to an immediate 
and complete achievement of this goal, 
it is clear that an action-oriented com- 
mitment does exist. 


PROJECTIONS ABOUT INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONISM 


Assuming the continued growth and 
expansion of multinational corporations, 
it is appropriate to conclude by making 
some predictions about probable future 
developments and the rcles various 
types of union organizatiors will play. 
National comprehensive unions will 
continue to assist national industrial un- 
ions in union-strengthening activities, 
but along with the regional and inter- 
national comprehensive union organiza- 
tions, another main function will be to 
seek the establishment of regulations 
and standards that will serve to control 
multinational corporations. However, 
this objective will not be easily achieved, 
for as long as the governments of states 
feel that foreign investment is desirable 


and necessary, it is unlikely that they | 


individually will support restrictions 
that may drive away these firms. Thus, 
it will be difficult for a sirgle state to 
adopt such a code except in isolated 
circumstances. On the international 
level, the task of getting a sufficient 
number of states to agree to such limi- 
tations is difficult indeed, particularly 
since established and trusted mecha- 


nisms for enforcement are lacking. On 
the regional level, though, there is a 
good possibility that some type of stan- 
dards will evolve. With a centralized 
governmental structure in the EEC, 
trade unions have already formed re- 
gional interest representation organiza- 
tions which are attempting to promote 
the concerns and objectives of their af- 
filiated national union centers. 

While there is some acceptance of the 
regulatory approach to the problem, a 
majority of the national, regional, and 
international industrial union leaders 
interviewed were quite skeptical of the 
possibilities of success, particularly on 
the international level. Instead, there 
was much greater support for the de- 
velopment of strategies that would di- 
rectly confront the multinational cor- 
poration—not an industry or business 
In general, but specific international 
firms.*® The ITS are the most aware, 
most skilled, and most committed union 
organizations with respect to the multi- 
national corporations, and while they 
are willing to aid national unions in 
their self-development efforts, the lead- 
ers of the ITS are convinced that cross- 
national cooperation is a necessity for 
effective response to the international 
challenge. Consequently, it is likely 
that the ITS will continue to play an 
initiatory role in developing activities 
designed to create an international labor 
counterpart to the international strength 
of the multinational corporation. 

However, the ITS are frequently ac- 
cused by national industrial union offi- 
cials of being too far removed from the 
reality of practical situations existing at 
the national level. This cynicism is 


15 See David H Blake, “Corporate Struc- 
ture and International Unionism,” Columbia 
Journal of World Business 7 (March-April 
1972) for a discussion of several corporate 
characteristics that are likely to contribute to 
the development of cooperation among unions 
from several countries with respect to specific 
multinational enterprises. 
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important because the national indus- 
trial unions provide the membership 
and finances upon which regional and 
international industrial unions are based. 
Furthermore, most of the crucial con- 
tacts with multinational corporations 
occur at the work place and national 
industrial union levels, Therefore, the 
ITS must have the active support and 
cooperation of the national industrial 
union leaders if any of their strategies 
are to be implemented successfully. 

Thus, while much of the creativity, 
leadership, and skill with respect to 
union responses to multinational cor- 
porations will probably come from the 
ITS, the national industrial union lead- 
ers are in a powerful veto position. 
This situation becomes critical when it 
is recognized that, by their own admis- 
sion, national union leaders and mem- 
bers tend to be highly nationalistic and 
rather suspicious of unions in other 
countries, and as a result they are some- 
what reluctant to become committed to 
an international effort. In addition, at 
the national level, union members are 
generally unaware of the multinational 
corporate challenge, and their leaders, 
busy with everyday and immediate mat- 
ters, tend to lack the time and necessary 
staff to develop long-term strategies in- 
volving cooperation. 

It may be that regional European ef- 
forts at cross-national cooperation will 
meet with increasing success and sup- 
port, for the EEC is developing an iden- 
tity of its own, and the differences 
among unions and national industrial 
relations systems, while very large, are 
not as great as those existing between 
European unions and thsse from differ- 
ent regions of the world. Thus organi- 
zations like the EMF may grow in 
importance. It must be mentioned, 
though, that other areas of the world 
have not progressed very far towards 
regional integration, and while the Eu- 
ropean situation may be a forerunner 


of things to come, it is equally as likely 
that it may continue to be an exception 
for quite some time. As a result, where 
regional consciousness and organizations 
do not exist, the ITS will probably be 
instrumental in developing and imple- 
menting multinational efforts to con- 
front the multinational corporation. 

In conclusion, the response of labor 
unions to the multinational corporation 
will continue to be varied, although 
strategies and tactics will increase both 
in number and sophistication. The ITS 
and various regional industrial organi- 
zations will take the lead in developing 
cross-national cooperative efforts, focus- 
ing on particular multinational enter- 
prises, which will involve unions from a 
number of different countries. Within 
five or six years, there will be a number 
of instances of European collective bar- 
gaining sessions and agreements involv- 
ing specific ‘corporations, and coopera- 
tion and coordination between U.S. and 
European unions will increase mark- 
edly. However, the single-state orienta- 
tion of national industrial unions and 
their understandable concérn with serv- 
ing the interests of their members will 
produce situations in which various na- 
tional unions will not perceive it to be 
in their best interests to enter into co- 
operative arrangements. This may be- 
come an especially serious problem 
where labor in advanced industrial states 
and workers in developing countries are 
seen to be competing for jobs. The job 
export complaints of U.S. unions are 
heing repeated in the United Kingdom 
and most likely will become an issue in 
other European countries as their com- 
paratively high wage costs lead to some 
production shifts to lower-wage areas. 
The labor union movement in general 
has failed to develop a satisfactory ap- 
proach to this basic but largely ignored 
issue; yet the internationalism of the 
multinational corporation may force the 
issue upon labor shortly. 
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ÅBSTRACT: A major objective of economic policies among 
nations Is to achieve industrial development in ways which not 
only accelerate national industrial integration, but also inte- 
grate regional and international economies. ‘The new phe- 
nomenon of the multinational enterprise, and the resulting in- 
ternational production, is a means of gaining industrial integra- 
tion. But the resulting pattern of production and trade is not 
likely to be that which wculd have arisen with free trade under 
classical assumptions. At the national level, the multinational 
enterprise (ME) can respond to inducements to locate in ‘“‘de- 
pressed” areas, helping to integrate the economy. Regionally, 
it is more responsive to policies directed at integration among 
members than are most local companies, and it has in fact been 
a catalyst for integration in the European Common Market, 
though it has not been permitted to be such in the Central 
American Common Market or in the Latin American Free 
Trade Association. At the international level, it is already 
integrating the advanced economies, but the pattern of indus- 
trial integration between the advanced and developing countries 
leaves much to be desired, partly because the MEs are not be- 
ing used effectively. In addition, some restrictions are imposed 
by states, not so much because of the fact that the firm is “‘for- 
eign,” but because it will not necessarily produce the kind of 
integration sought ky host countries. If governments moved 
to cause the multinational enterprise to support objectives of 
industrial integration at all levels—national, regional, and in- 
ternational—it woud become a more acceptable addition to 
Western economic institutions. To achieve this, new govern- 
mental guidelines are necessarv. 
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NDER the classical theory of inter- 

national specialization, each coun- 
try would manufacture those products 
in which it was relatively most efficient. 
But governments have always consid- 
ered that they could accelerate eco- 
nomic growth by adopting various poli- 
cies fostering industrial development; 
the resulting pattern of industry might 
fit existing comparative advantages or 
alter them. Such policies have included 
attempts to induce foreign (inward) in- 
vestment to alter the location of indus- 
try, to encourage either specialization 
cr diversification, to promote adoption 
of new technologies, to subsidize the 
invention and innovation of new prod- 
ucts or processes, and to alter the com- 
position, direction and volume of in- 
ternational trade. These efforts shift 
responsibility and control from the pri- 
vate sector. 

Recently, the multinational enterprise 
(ME) has assumed a key role in the 
decisions affecting industrial develop- 
ment, thereby increasing control of the 
private sector. There are several ac- 
tivities of the present international com- 
panies that distinguish them from 
pre-1960 operations, which are also 
sometimes confusingly called “multi- 
national.” These distinctive activities 
directly affect industrial integration. 

Since we are here concerned with in- 
dustrial integration—compared to fi- 
nancial or economic integration in gen- 
eral—we can focus attention solely on 
activities of the manufacturing and ex- 
tractive enterprises. The MEs in these 
sectors have a propensity to treat the 
world as a single, integrated market. 
They are attempting to integrate the 
operations of their various far-flung af- 
filiates so as to achieve the least-cost 
production for distribution wherever the 
market arises. To accomplish this, they 
are developing centralized policies cov- 
ering such aspects as finance, pricing, 


sourcing of materials, marketing, prod- 
uct-lines, processes, designs, and even 
personnel.t They are determining the 
location of plants and distribution out- 
lets over the world market, according 
to company advantage. Their criteria 
are neither comparative advantage— 
according to classical theory——-nor na- 
tional interest—as determined by any 
single government. 

The determination of critical indus- 
trial development decisions by the mul- 
tinational enterprises means that in- 
tegration policies at three levels are 
affected: national, regional, and inter- 
national. Although few nations have 
developed full-fledged industrial poli- 
cies, many governments have shown in- 
creasing attention to this dimension of 
economic growth; the model of Japan— 
and even Mexico—is often cited in de- 
veloping countries. The regional group- 
ings—the European Community, the 
Latin American Free Trade Association 
(LAFTA), and the Andean Group— 
are also increasingly pressed to develop 
industrial development policies. 

The ME may support the objectives 
under any one of these policies; or it 
may interfere with them. Though gov- 
ernments have the capability to force 
any foreign-owned affiliate to comply 
with national policies, only Japan—and 
to some extent Mexico, India, and the 
Andean countries—has been willing to 
fly in the face of international conven- 
tion and restrict severely the rights of 
establishment and ownership. In the 
main, therefore, the effects of multi- 
national activities stem more from the 
decisions of the enterprises themselves 
than from those of governments. The 


1. The distinctive features are analyzed at 
some length in my monograph Some Pat- 
terns in the Rise of the Multinational En- 
terprise, Research Paper no 18 (Chapel Hill, 
NC: Graduate School of Business, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1969) 
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question to which this analysis is ad- 
dressed is whether the ME can be ex- 
pected to reinforce industrial integra- 
tion policies or can be induced to do 
so without unacceptable costs. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL INTEGRATION 


Almost all governments hava adopted 
policies to alter the location of indus- 
trial activity within the country; some 
have given specific inducements in the 
form of subsidies, tax waivers, free 
plant sites, low-cost loans, and govern- 
mental procurement contracts. These 
incentives are usually to help specific 
areas that are depressed to acquire new 
employment opportunities—for exam- 
ple, in the shift from mining to indus- 
try. But they also seek to shift urban 
pressures away from congested centers, 
such as London and Paris. The multi- 
national enterprises have some advan- 
tages over a local company in respcnd- 
ing to such locational policies. These 
enterprises are in the habit of decen- 
tralizing operations, while maintaining 
centralized policy direction. Thus, 
many governments are finding that they 
can rely more readily on foreign inves- 
tors than on local enterprises to achieve 
industrial dispersion. At the same time, 
this more ready response means that 
some of the foreign-owned affiliates 
have competitive advantages as a result 
of the incentives given them to locate 
in less desirable regions. 

Industrial integration is more than 
mere location, however; it also involves 
the extent to which the new industry 
is tied with other industrial segments— 
forward and backward. If a foreign in- 
vestor enters the country and extracts 
raw materials or labor and sends the 
product back to the parent company for 
further processing or manufacture and 
distribution, what arises is an “enclave” 
in the host country with little “spread 
effects” in that economy. Host govern- 


ments desire even more to gain a stimu- 
lus to secondary and tertiary industry, 
plus the development of supplier indus- 
tries or agriculture. 

Some of the multinational enterprises 
are currently using cheap labor in de- 
veloping countries to establish one- 
operation plants there; materials or 
components are sent to the plant for 
processing and returned to the parent 
ror further processing or distribution. 
Similarly, extractive operations of many 
international companies in the past 
have been largely tied to the processing, 
refining, and fabricating facilities of the 
parent in the home country. Though 
these activities are a form of interna- 
tional integration and provide needed 
income and growth to the host country, 
they do not do much for national 
industrial integration. Consequently, 
governments often persuade or require 
foreign investors to use local suppliers 
and to process materials locally. And 
some seek international companies that 
will develop supplies of new materials 
to be processed for internal or inter- 
national sale. 

The response of the ME to these 
overtures is usually a reluctant one. 
Since the primary objective is to create 
the least-cost worldwide operations that 
can be achieved, any added cost or di- 
version of activity from this purpose is 
considered undesirable. Of course, some 
operations can profit from being more 
integrated locally, and where this is 
recognized, the company will act on its 
own initiative or respond readily. But, 
frequently, the world supply situation 
is such as to discourage development of 
new suppliers or even local customers, 
and it is easier to keep established in- 
ternational sources or customers. In 
some instances, the parent company is 
seeking an outlet for its own production 
of components or supplies—for example, 
kraft paper for packaging—and estab- 
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lishes an affiliate abroad with the pur- 
pose of supplying it with materials. 
Development of a local supplier would 
be uneconomic. 

National objectives in industrial de- 
velopment also include the expansion of 
exports, to pay for increasing imports 
of materials and machinery for further 
growth. Host governments are con- 
cerned, therefore, that foreign investors 
contribute to a net export balance, if 
at all possible. Exports are automatic 
to the extent that the affiliate processes 
components from the parent and sells 
back to the parent; but they amount 
only to the “value added,” which itself 
may or may not be significant to the 
local economy. 

By and large, multinational enter- 
prises will invest in host countries to 
supply the local market first, keeping 
export markets for the parent when 
feasible, or allocating them to the high- 
profit source within the ME. Some 
countries tend to be left out of the ex- 
port market in these decisions. Others 
are substantially benefited; for exam- 
ple, the United Kingdom Board of 
Trade has estimated that three-fourths 
of total exports from that country are 
by “international companies” —U.K.- or 
foreign-owned—and that nearly 20 per- 
cent of total exports are by U.S.-owned 
affiliates. Among U.S. companies, some 
60 percent of their total exports go to 
“related companies’’—that is, the par- 
ent or other affiliates within the same 
multinational enterprise. (Less than 5 
percent of total exports of U.S. com- 
panies in Britain are to the United 
States.) 

Similarly, the foreign-owned compa- 
nies in Latin America are exporting the 
preponderant share of industrial goods 
and most of the extractive products. 
But, within the Latin American Free 
Trade Area, local enterprises export 
nearly 40 percent of total industrial ex- 


ports and the international companies, 
60 percent.’ 

In sum, as to the acceleration of na- 
tional industrial integration, the multi- 
national enterprise does help to disperse 
industry throughout the host country; 
it does (at times) stimulate domestic 
supplier industry; and it expands ex- 
ports considerably over what would 
have existed without the ME. But, 
similar claims could be made for almost 
any of the former types of international 
investment; even extractive industries 
did each of these, and many manufac- 
turing industries—not organized as mul- 
tinational enterprises—did so. The ME 
can accomplish these objectives for 
some countries, but it is not likely to 
do so for each in which it is located. 
The host countries will have to accept 
some specialization and dependence— 
but whether they will accept the deci- 
sion at the hand of the multinational 
enterprise is an unsettled question. A 
lingering doubt arises from the fact 
that these enterprises are more attuned 
to the opportunities in either regional 
or international industrial integration 
than to those within specific states. 


REGIONAL INDUSTRIAL INTEGRATION 


Economic integration in Europe and 
Latin America has opened opportunities 
for the growth of the multinational en- 
terprise, but it has also increased the 
tensions over the invasion by these 
companies. 


European Common Market 


United States multinational enter- 
prises were largely given birth by the 
stimulus of the European Common Mar- 
ket in 1958, which opened opportunities 
within the region while restricting (rela- 


2. Study of La Empresa Industrial en la 
Integración de América Latina (Buenos Aires 
Institute for Latin American Integration, 
1971), 
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tively) exports from the United States 
United States foreign direct investment 
had not significantly expanded after 
World War II until the formation of 
the European Economic Community; it 
not only increased rapidly thereafter, 
but it shifted in composition and in di- 
rection from Canada end Latin America 
to Europe. The reduction of barriers 
between the United States and Europe, 
subsequent to several GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) ne- 
gotiations, but especially those in the 
Kennedy Round of tariff readjustments, 
opened the possibility of tying affiliates 
more tightly to the parent in inter- 
company trade As a consequence, the 
Ford Escort is now “Europeanizec” in 
production, components, and subassem- 
bles being produced throughout Eu- 
rope, and the Ford Pinto has been as- 
sembled from components made in the 
United States, Britain, and Germany. 
Many examples are found of affiliates 
of an ME cooperating in production 
and distribution in Europe. The phe- 
nomenon is so widespread that it has 
become a cliché that American compa- 
nies have integrated the Eurcpean econ- 
omies. 

In order to oversee the integration of 
European operations, many U.S. multi- 
national enterprises have established 
European Management Centers—tio- 
cated in Geneva, Brussels, London, 
Paris, and Frankfurt—with increasing 
policy responsibility. A close coordina- 
tion is retained with the parent com- 
pany, and informaticn flows readily, es- 
pecially financial data. But the final 
decisions on new investment, location of 
facilities, trade patterns, pricing, and so 
forth, are at least cleared w-th the par- 
ent—if not decided «here. 

Governments hav2 not been wholly 
satisfied with the fact that European 
industrial integration was so strongly 
influenced by U.S. multinational enter- 
prises. France, especially, has been 


concerned that its national interests 
would not be taken seriously into ac- 
count by the U.S. companies. It has, 
on several occasions, requested that the 
members of the Community formulate 
a common policy toward foreign direct 
investment and especially toward the 
multinational enterprise and its en- 
croachments on industrial development. 
Belgium has begun to question their 
impact; and Germany is taking a de- 
fensive position to more American take- 
overs, preferring mergers of European 
companies. 

Recently the Community has moved 
toward development of an industrial 
policy for Europe Its major objectives 
are to accelerate the development of 
science-based industries in Europe, to 
facilitate mergers and industrial concen- 
tration across national boundaries, and 
to create the means of competing with 
the U.S. multinational enterprises. It. 
would achieve these principally by gov- 
ernmental inducements to concentrate, 
to make cooperative efforts in research 
and development (R & D), and to pre- 
clude further takeovers of European 
companies by U.S. enterprises." 

The industrial sectors that are con- 
sidered most critical under the new in- 
dustrial policies are aerospace, aircraft, 
and computers. In each, governments 
are asked to open governmental pro- 
curement to all European companies, 
excluding—if desirable—affiliates of 
American companies. In addition, sub- 
sidies for R & D are to be provided 
and efforts made to combine the 
many European companies into a few. 
Major concentrations have already been 
achieved in aircraft and computers.* 


3. The background study for the Commis- 
sion’s considerations is La Politique Indus- 
triele de la Communauté (Brussels European 
Commission, March 1970). 

4. In aircraft, Dutch, German, Belgium, 
and French companies have merged or set up 
joint ventures across national boundaries, and 
three joint projects are proving cross-national 
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New cooperative policies 


Supporting these moves toward in- 
dustrial concentration to ward off the 
U.S. multinational enterprise are new 
cooperative policies in the fields of en- 
erzy, anti-competition, pollution, and 
science and technology. Europe is more 
reliant for its energy supplies on pe- 
troleum than on coal, and it is an im- 
perter of both. United States petro- 
leum companies own one-third of Eu- 
rope’s petroleum refining capacity: 20 
percent in France, 28 percent in Italy, 
38 percent in Germany, 45 percent in 
the Netherlands; plus 43 percent in Bri- 
tain® In Germany, save for a forced 
merger of eight small German compa- 
nies, petroleum distribution is in the 
hands of foreign enterprises; foreigners 
control high percentages of distribution 
in every Community country. This ex- 
tensive reliance on the multinational 
enterprises in petroleum is not necessar- 
ily a comfortable situation, especially 
since France and Italy feel they require 
more exploration rights abroad and long- 
term delivery contracts of crude oil. 
Development of a common European en- 
ergy policy, including both petroleum 
and non-petroleum sources, will be likely 
to reduce reliance on foreign multina- 
tional enterprises. 

Efforts at de-pollution will also affect 
the role of the multinational enterprises. 
These companies are found largely in 
the high-technology industries, but es- 
pecially in automobiles and petro-chem- 
icals; both industries are sources of con- 


preduction to be successful. the European 
airbus, the multi-role combat aircraft (MRCA- 
75), and the Concorde (supersonic transport). 
In computers, mergers have taken place in 
Gezmany, France, and Bnitain, with govern- 
mental suppoit; some of these European com- 
binations include at least one US company-— 
the “common enemy” being IBM. 

5. Rainer Hellmann, The Challenge to US 
Dominance of the International Corporation 
(New York: Dunellen, 1971), pp 52-60. 


tinuous pollution—air, water, and land 
—because of their inability to dispose 
of used products and through the mere 
process of consumption. United States 
automobile companies account for 29 
percent of total production in Europe. 
Restrictions on their outputs or proc- 
esses will significantly affect profitability 
and may alter investment plans and in- 
dustrial location decisions in the future. 

Efforts to concentrate European indus- 
try can be obstructed by the fact that 
some industrial sectors are already domi- 
nated by foreign-owned companies. It 
would be difficult to concentrate further 
the auto industry in Britain, France, 
Italy, or even Germany without merging 
some of the U.S. major companies— 
either among themselves or with Euro- 
pean companies. Such an attempt would 
run into the U.S. antitrust laws. There 
is room to concentrate in Europe the 
pharmaceutical industry, the food proc- 
essing industry, and even some chemical 
companies; but American-owned affli- 
ates are strong in each. So, concentra- 
tion would lead to an even more oligo- 
polistic market structure in these 
sectors. 

Policies to develop a European base 
for science and technology are also di- 
rected partly at combating the U.S. 
multinational enterprise. Some Euro- 
pean governments have sought to get 
the U.S. companies to set up R & D 
laboratories in Europe, and some have 
responded. For example, 180 of 260 
U.S. companies in Britain pursue R & D 
activities there, with staffs ranging from 
1 man to over 3,600. But, even so the 
control of R & D projects and the dis- 
position of their discoveries rests with 
the parent company in the United 
States. To compete, Europe must for- 
mulate common policies and establish 
cooperative facilities—both private and 
governmental. Much is yet to be done, 
but the mere pressure of the multina- 
tional enterprise is likely to hasten Eu- 
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ropean cooperation—just as the pres- 
sure from the weakening role of the 
dollar internationally is a strong cata- 
lyst in the creation of a European cur- 
rency. 

These efforts to combat the U.S. mul- 
tinational enterprise will lead to forma- 
tion of European regional companies. 
Some examples are already available: 
Duniop-Perilli, Agfa-Gevaert, VEW- 
Fokker, Citroën-Fiat. These will sup- 
port moves to strengthen and expand 
European-based MEs, many of which 
are moving into the U.S. market through 
direct investment and takeovers of U.S. 
companies: Bayer, BASF, ICI, Uni- 
lever, BP, Shell, Pechiney, St. Gobain, 
AKZO, Philips, Nestle, CIBA-Geigy, 
Olivetti. 

In effect, the U.S. multinational en- 
terprise has accelerated European in- 
dustrial integration and has helped to 
spawn the European multinational en- 
terprise, which is accelerating interna- 
tional integration. 


Latin American common markets 


Three regions in Latin America claim 
to be in the process of forming common 
markets: the members of LAFTA, the 
Andean Group, and the Central Ameri- 
can countries. In each, tke U.S and 
European international companies have 
played a significant role. But the struc- 
ture of the economies, the high costs of 
production, and the governmental re- 
strictions have prevented repetition of 
the developments in Europe. 

In every instance of foreign invest- 
ment in Latin America in the past 
twenty years, save for extractive indus- 
tries, the major inducemert has been 
the inability to export from the U.S. or 
European country because of import 
‘barriers. To induce direct investment, 
several governments applied ‘‘local-con- 
tent” requirements, which means that 
to sell products in a given sector-—for 


example, automobiles—a certain per- 
centage of the components must be pro- 
duced locally. The high local cost usu- 
ally prevents the products from being 
exported on the world market. Unless 
regional preferences are negotiated, the 
only means of integrating operations re- 
gionally is to arrange bilateral swaps 
among affiliates of the same company, 
taking advantage of economies of scale. 
One company, International Business 
Machines (IBM), was able to obtain 
approval of a “complementation agree- 
ment”; it provided “free trade” for 
various components of tabulating ma- 
chines produced in three countries, with 
inter-company trade to assemble the 
complete product and provide tabulat- 
ing cards for local sale. Other compa- 
nies have sought to achieve the same 
integration, but they have not been 
given permission; instead, some have 
developed inter-company trade among 
affiliates over existing trade barriers. 
One advantage is that the members of 
LAFTA have agreed, in some cases, to 
let components from other members 
count as “local content”; also some give 
incentives for export. Consequently, 
there is a gradually emerging regional 
integration in some sectors, mostly 
among affiliates of the same companies; 
thus, the MEs are slowly developing an 
integrated operation within the region. 

The same cannot yet be said of the 
Andean countries, nor of the Central 
American countries. The former is yet 
too new, and the latter has never really 
promoted its “integration industry” 
concept, which meant that one industry 
would be located in one country and 
another in another, until each had a 
major industry that served all five mem- 
ber-markets. Each country sought, in- 
stead, to induce foreign companies to 
locate in their economies, creating un- 
economic scales of production. 

The relative absence of multinational 
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activity within Latin America is a re- 
flection of the fear among governments 
that the foreign-owned enterprises will 
gain the major benefits of integration. 
On several occasions, presidents and 
other officials have felt it necessary to 
avow that Latin American integration 
will not be “for the benefit of the foreign 
companies.” Yet, as in Europe, these 
ccmpanies are a major means of achiev- 
ing industrial integration. Although free 
trade could achieve a high degree of 
integration, free movement of capital 
and the right of establishment are nec- 
essary if industry is to be located ac- 
cording to “free market criteria.” Latin 
American governments are unwilling to 
permit any of these freedoms. They 
still seek to achieve a strong national 
industrial base, preparatory to negotiat- 
ing regional industrial integration. 


Free-trade barriers 


As a consequence of this national ob- 
jective, the LAFTA countries have not 
proceeded according to schedule in re- 
moving trade barriers. They have felt 
that free trade within the region would 
warp the location of industry away 
from what would be acceptable to mem- 
bers—the lesser developed among them 
claiming that the richer would get the 
major benefits, and the richer asking 
why they should bear so much of the 
burden of integration. Though special 
benefits have been given the lesser de- 
veloped, all seek to make certain that 
any bargain struck does not go against 
them significantly. The technique of 
complementation agreements was pro- 
vided for under the LAFTA to enable 
the lesser developed to protect their in- 
terests. This permits sectoral free trade 
-——or tariff concessions—among two or 
more countries in a specific list of com- 
modities within a given industry. By 
and large, proposals for such agree- 
ments have come from within industries 


dominated by international companies. 
Consequently, only a few such agree- 
ments have been accepted by govern- 
ments, though many are under consid- 
eration. If such agreements are ap- 
proved, a wider regional integration will 
occur But the multinational enterprise 
appears as an obstacle. 

The Andean Pact has recognized that 
progress in industrial integration within 
both the LAFTA and the CACM (Cen- 
tral American Common Market) has 
been slow because of the absence of a 
mechanism for providing for an equita- 
ble distribution of industrial activity 
among the members. It reserved major 
industrial sectors from the normal tariff 
bargaining and is attempting to develop 
specific industrial agreements for some 
twenty industries. These agreements 
would provide for the location of spe- 
cific activities and for an agreed pattern 
of trade within each industry. The 
problems of negotiating these agree- 
ments are enormous, but the multina- 
tional companies could play an impor- 
tant role in achieving agreements if 
governments would permit them to do 
so. These companies exist in several 
members of the Andean Group and 
would be able to demonstrate the losses 
of efficiency from given plans for the 
location of industrial activity and to 
help arrange acceptable patterns of pro- 
duction and trade. Governments would 
then be able to determine whether they 
wished to pay the price—in higher costs 
and prices. 

Like Europe, the Andean Group seeks 
to combat the influence of the interna- 
tional companies through erection of 
their own “multinational companies.” 
These would be companies owned and 
controlled by citizens or governments 
within the Andean countries. To accel- 
erate their development and to weaken 
the hold of the international companies, 
the governments agreed to require for- 
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eign-owned affiliates to be sold (up to 
80 percent) to local interests (private 
or government) within fifteen to twenty 
years. This action would eventually 
eliminate the U.S. and European ME 
from the scene—save for exceptional 
cases and during the initial d2velopment 
of the local company. 

If the Latin American governments 
could see a means of accommodating to 
the existence of the foreign-cwned mul- 
tinational enterprises, they could accel- 
erate industrial integratior substan- 
tially. Several moves could occur with 
a change in governmental attitudes. 
First, rationalization could occur within 
and among existing affiliates of MEs. 
For example, the affiliates of Ford, 
Chrysler, DuPont, and VolEswagen in 
several countries would be integrated to 
make their product lines more rational 
and to produce at less cost. These affil- 
iates would begin to expor: some of 
their lower-cost products to other affili- 
ates outside of Latin America. Volks- 
wagen is beginning to supply motors 
and automobiles. from Brazil to its U.S. 
operations, and IBM is now exporting 
substantial volumes. 

Second, in order to rationalize indus- 
tries with over-capacity, several affli- 
ates would be merged-—~Eurcpean with 
other European and some U.S. with Eu- 
ropean or other U.S. companies. At 
this juncture, Latin American capital 
could be introduced. In some instances, 
mergers of state-owned enterprises 
might be found desirable to reduce costs 
and spread distribution facilities—espe- 


6. The pros and cons of the proposal for 
“fade-out” of foreign investment can be found 
in A. O. Hirschman, “How to Divast in Latin 
America and Why,” Essays in International 
Finance, Princeton University International Fi- 
nance Section (Princeton, N.J., November 
1969); and in J. N. Behrman, “International 
Divestment: Panacea or Pitfallr” Looking 
Ahead, National Planning Association (Wash- 
ington, D.C , November—December 1970). 


cially in petroleum processing and 
petro-chemicals. 

Third, in some of the more complex 
and high-technology industries, combi- 
nations of private—foreign and local— 
and governmental investment may be 
needed in order to marry private-sector 
capabilities with governmental inter- 
ests. A third category of enterprises 
would be created—neither public nor 
private. They would be used not only 
for specific industries, but for special 
projects which would be of a one-shot 
nature, such as developmental projects, 
or would be undertaken for govern- 
ments.’ 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
INTEGRATION 


The rise of the ME has produced a 
form of integration among the major 
industrial countries now called “inter- 
national production.” International] pro- 
duction is output in one country by a 
company which is owned and controlled 
by a parent company headquartered in 
another country. Such production has 
long existed—for over 120 years on the 
part of U.S. companies. But it has 
taken' on new dimensions and signifi- 
cance with the rise of the multinational 
enterprise. Prior to the 1960s, such 
production was largely for the direct 
use of the parent company—iron ore 
in Venezuela, and so forth—or for local 
sale only, ‘so that the policies of the 
foreign affiliate were largely independ- 
ent of the parent. Communication and 
trade barriers were such as to prevent 
much inter-company integration of trade 
and finance. But the multinational en- 
terprise, operating in a world of rapid 
communication, cheaper transportation, 


7. This proposal for Latin America is 
spelled out more precisely in my article on 
“The Multinational Enterprise and Latin 
America,” Columbia Journal of World Busi- 
ness (November-December 1971). 
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and lower trade barriers, finds it profit- 
able to integrate activities of affiliates 
with those of the parent and other afili- 
ates around the world. A worldwide 
marketing network serves the produc- 
tion of all affiliates, and a centralized 
financial control acquires funds through- 
out the world and directs them to the 
most profitable uses. A central produc- 
tion control determines where product 
lines will be developed, and another de- 
termines where new inventions shall be 
innovated, tested, and finally produced. 
The advantages to host countries of 
having these dynamic companies within 
their economies are such that many 
governments have offered incentives for 
foreign investors to come in. Or, they 
have adopted restrictions against im- 
ports inducing local investment. But 
governments are now questioning the 
trade-off of the advantages against the 
disadvantages of increasing foreign con- 
trol and influence in the host economy.’ 
The primary concern is over the criteria 
of investment employed by the compa- 
nies compared to those desired by the 
host governments. The industrial de- 
velopment policies of governments are 
not matched precisely by those of the 
multinational enterprises—if they were 
the same there would be no need for 
government policy at all, and the state 
could “wither away,” leaving the center 
stage to the multinational enterprise.® 
But, it appears unlikely that the de- 
cisions of the multinational enterprises 
would result in an acceptable pattern 
of international industrial integration.*° 


8. An analysis of governmental concerns 
over the’ multinational enterprise is found in 
my study of National Interests and the Multi- 
national Enterprises (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1970), pt. 2. 

9. See, for example, George W. Ball, “The 
Promise of the Multinational Corporation,” 
Fortune, June 1, 1967. : 

10. The impact of the ME on integration 
in this respect is analyzed in more detail in 


Such integration implies that industry 
is located in one country and not an- 
other; that some are dependent on oth- 
ers in key sectors; and that the distri- 
bution of benefits and costs is decided 
by a private entity, without legitimacy 
in political terms. 


Governments must alter condstions 


It is clear that the bases for decisions 
as to industrial integration are those of 
company advantage. Such decisions 
take as given the state of economies 
abroad and are based on some projec- 
tions of economic stability and growth, 
and of political stability. But, a dif- 
ferent pattern of industrial development 
would have a direct impact on growth 
and stability—-both economic and po- 
litical. Thus, nations cannot leave to 
companies the determination of future 
growth potentials. Since governments 
can alter the incentives, infrastructure, 
and institutions for industrial develop- 
ment, and companies cannot, the com- 
panies will alter their decisions as gov- 
ernments alter the underlying conditions 
affecting company decisions. Compa- 
nies, therefore, cannot be expected to 
make decisions other than on the situa- 
tion at hand and on their estimate of 
anticipated changes in the near future. 
The government must take a longer-run 
view and seek to alter the underlying 
conditions in favor of greater industrial 
growth—or even a different pattern of 
industrial development, given other ob- 
jectives such as diversification or de- 
pollution. 

Unless governments are successful in 
the alteration of company decisions, the 
present power centers of the world will 
become still more powerful, with the 
major financial and industrial centers 


my article “The Multinational Enterprise: The 
Way to Economic Internatlonalism?” Jour- 
nal of Canadian Studies (May 1969), pp. 
12-18. 
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passing out to the periphery those bene- 
fits it deems desirable, according to the 
criteria of dominant comparies.* Such 
a pattern would leave most of the de- 
veloping countries continually on the 
periphery. Brazil and Mexico are the 
only countries presently in zhe develop- 
ing category that show an ability to 
shift from the periphery to a center po- 
sition over the next decade or so—and 
this holds only ior the cities cf Sao 
Paulo and Mexico City. 

But the international situation pres- 
ently is that there are no intergovern- 
mental policies toward international 
production and the multinazional enter- 
prise, Further moves toward free trade 
seem prevented by the inability of na- 
tional governments io accept the indus- 
trial developments that would follow; 
they recognize that comparative advan- 


tages can be made to shift, through 


governmental intervention, and are 
likely to take intervening steps consid- 
ered in their national interest. The 
moves toward “orderly ‘marketing -ar- 
rangements” are a reflection of govern- 
mental—-and industrial—desires for an 
intergovernmental policy on the loca- 
tion of industry and the patterns and 
volume of trade resulting. Policies 
which favor one company or industry 
over another in governmental purchas- 
ing are another example of interference 
in industrial development. 

In order to gain the advantages that 
international production can bring, pro- 
posals have been made that codes of 
behavior should be adopted by govern- 
ments concerning activities of multi- 
national enterprises.1* If such codes 


11. Stephen Hymer has expanded on this 
problem of centralization in his chapter on 
“The Multinational Corporation and the Law 
of Uneven Development,” in J. N. Bhagwattl, 
ed., Economics and World Order (New York: 
World Law Fund, 1970). 

12. See the proposals of Paul M Goldberg 
and Charles Kindleberger, “Toward a GATT 


merely focus on problems of wages, 
working conditions, extent of hiring of 
locals in technical and managerial posi- 
tions, percentage of local ownership, 
pricing, and tax revenue, they will not 
reach to the core of the problem. The 
core remains that of the location of in- 
dustry, which involves the degree of 
control] over decisions affecting eco- 
nomic growth and international equi- 
librium. In other words, host countries 
want full participation if not final con- 
trol over their industrial development. 
If they cannot gain final control, be- 
cause of the nature of international pro- 
duction, they will insist on equal par- 
ticipation. Only through participation 
can they be assured of an equitable 
result. 

What appears to- be necessary, and | 
the sooner the better, is an intergov- 
ernmental agreement covering the na- 
ture and extent of industrial integration 
among the free-world countries. Such 
an agreement would not only help to 
meet the problems raised by the multi- 
national enterprise, but would also point 
the way to solving such sticky problems 
as those of textiles and electronics and 
also those in the steel and petroleum 
industries. What will be needed even- 
tually are guidelines for international 
industrial development that achieve 
both efficiency and equity, permitting 
all to participate in an acceptable man- 
ner. It simply will not be acceptable 
to the nations of the world that the cen- 


for Investment: A Proposal for Supervision 
of the International Corporation,” Law and 
Policy in International Business 2, no. 2 
(1970), pp. 295-325; and the subsequent argu- 
ment of Seymour Rubin, “Multinational En- 
terprise and National Sovereignty,” Law and 
Policy in International Business 3, no. 1 
(1971), pp. 1-41. 

13. I have detailed this proposal in “Shar- 
ing International Production and International 
Industrial Policy,” Law and Policy in Inter- 
national Business 4, no. 1 (1972), pp. 1-30. 
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ters of industrial and financial power 
settle in a few countries and remain 
there. 

To hasten the willingness to achieve 
such an agreement, it would be feasible 
to focus on a few cooperative projects 
that would demonstrate that coopera- 
tion was feasible and desirable. Gov- 
ernments have already cooperated in 
this manner in some co-production proj- 
ects under the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and some Latin Ameri- 
can governments have cooperated in bi- 
lateral cooperation to create infrastruc- 
ture projects—dams, irrigation, canals, 
bridges, and so forth—-across national 
boundaries.** European countries are 


1¢. An analysis of the NATO projects is 
available in my study: U.S., Department of 
State, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
Multinational Production Consortia: Lessons 
of the NATO Experience, Washington, D.C. 
1971. 

15. See the study by Jokn Elac y Jaime 
Undurraga on Proyectos Multinacionales de 


now cooperating, more or less success- 
fully, in co-production and co-develop- 
ment schemes—MRCA, Concorde, the 
airbus, ELDO, ESRO, and the like— 
and are gaining experience that would 
support wider cooperation. 

Many more projects are feasible in 
the areas of de-pollution of major rivers 
(for example, the Rhine); resource de- 
velopment (as in cooperative exploita- 
tion of Siberia and Mongolia); regional 
development (Mekong Delta); aero- 
space (satellite laboratory); to say 
nothing of weapons development. All 
of these are too costly for single na- 
tions to undertake. Cooperation in spe- 
cific industrial endeavors can point the 
way to eventual cooperation in indus- 
trial development strategies—not only 
for a region, but for specific sectors 
among free-world countries. 


Infraestructura Fisica (Buenos Atres: Insti- 
tuto Para La Integración de América Latina, 
1971). 


Multinational Corporations: A European View 


By Paoro N. ROGERS 


ABSTRACT: The preponderance of United States investments 
vis-a-vis European investments creates an unbalanced situa- 
tion with political, economic, and psychological overtones. 
Europe is but a geographical expression as yet. Therefore it 
is misleading to search for a common posture in what amounts 
to a composite position of various countries. National re- 
sponse to American investments, although different in each 
area and period, nonetheless is positive in its final acceptance. 
From the dollar gap to the technological gap, Europe has 
eagerly sought American investments, reaching the peak with 
the establishment of the Common Market. Americans took 
advantage of its potentials more readily than Europeans. 
However, charges and criticisms exchanged between Europe 
and America persist in spite of the fact that the flood of U.S. 
investments seems to have subsided. Although catchy, the ob- 
jections are mostly ill-founded. Multinational corporations, 
regardless of their national origin, are bound to play the rules 
of the game not only in their own interest, but in the wider in- 
terest of the international and the various national economies. 
Since multinational corporations are expected to play an in- 
creasing role in the international arena, a better understanding 
with governments and public opinion at large must be pro- 
moted. As long as laws and regulations issued by individual 
governments are obeyed, the conflict between national sover- 
elgnty and multinationalism is limited in practice. Multina- 
tional corporations do not have powers adequate to overrule 
governments, nor would it be in their interest to do so if they 
could. Governments have powers to control, in- their own 
territories, multinational corporations. In the future, an eco- 
nomically integrated and politically united Europe will be a 
reality and will be a fertile ground as a base and as a host for 
the operations of multinational corporations. 
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HE views expressed in this paper 

are “European” only in so far as 
the writer is a European; no one in 
fact could be ambitious and indeed pre- 
sumptious enough to claim to be repre- 
senting a European view on any mat- 
ter, particularly on an issue as contro- 
versial, contradictory, and debatable as 
the subject matter being discussed here. 


THE Duar POSITION oF EUROPE 
AND HER COMPLEX IMAGE 


Europe is one of the main protag- 
onists on the scene of multinational 
corporations. Her position is relevant 
on two scores: first, Europe is the home 
base of many important and long-estab- 
lished multinational corporations; sec- 
ond, Europe is the host of many Amer- 
ica-based multinational corporations. In 
fact, she is by far the choice selection 
for the operations of such American 
corporations abroad. This dual position 
is somewhat unbalanced politically, eco- 
nomically, and psychologically. Be- 
cause of this imbalance, arising from 
the preponderance of American invest- 
ments vis-d-vis European investments, 
certain emotional reactions tend to be 
overemphasized. Even though Euro- 
pean investments abroad are not much 
lower in volume than American invest- 
ments, they have been traditionally and 
preponderantly indirect portfolio rather 
than direct investments. 

Direct American investments in Eu- 
rope by the end of 1970 amounted to 
$21.5 billion, of which $12 billion were 
in manufacturing. ‘Total European in- 
vestments in the United States were 
$48 billion, but of these only $9.5 bil- 
lion were direct investments—around 
$4 billion were in manufacturing. Di- 
rect investments were made by the 
United Kingdom—$4.1 billion; the 
Netherlands—-$2.1 billion; Switzerland 
-—$1.5 billion; and other European 
countries—$1.7 billion. 


It is still too early to speak credibly 
of a European position as a whole in 
respect to the problems posed by the 
operation of multinational corporations 
on European territory. The various 
countries in fact differ substantially in 
their attitudes. 

One can, however, detect a common 
denominator in these attitudes: that is, 
on the one side a positive appreciation 
of the economic impact of foreign in- 
vestments; on the other side a certain 
guarded suspicion, if not fear, of their 
political effects. This is indeed a very 
tenuous common denominator, and it 
would be fallacious to conclude that 
Europe behaves in a consistent and har- 
monious manner and reacts accordingly. 
One should emphasize the fact that Eu- 
rope is still very much a geographical 
expression even though great progress 
has been made in the way of integra- 
tion. Not even the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC) of the Six— 
and even less that of the forthcoming 
Ten—is in a position to speak a homo- 
geneous language acceptable to all mem- 
ber countries. The phenomenon of mul- 
tinational corporations operating from 
Europe as a base, or in Europe as a 
host, has involved and affected the in- 
dividual countries in different periods 
in unsynchronized stages and to widely 
varying degrees. 

The Economic Community has only 
recently, and indeed very shyly and 
vaguely, attempted to formulate a po- 
sition in connection with a European 
industrial policy. The approach with 
regard to multinational corporations is 
still rather indirect, but in spite of some 
very careful enunciation of principles, 
a certain embarrassment arises from the 
need to give strength to European in- 
dustry and yet avoid excessive national- 
istic trends. There is definitely an effort 
to encourage infra-European arrange- 
ments without discouraging extra-Euro- 
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pean intervention and a vague attempt 
to define areas wherein Eurodean indus- 
tries should be European and wherein 
they may not be solely European. 

Quite apart from the EEC’s pro- 
nouncements and hesitations and apart 
from the common denominator men- 
tioned earlier, the attitude of the indus- 
trial European countries differs because 
of historical, political, economic, and 
social factors. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS AND ATTI- 
TUDES OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Perhaps one should first single out 
the United Kingdom because it has 
been a pioneer in investments abroad 
and has been equally a pioneer as a 
recipient, indeed the main cne, of for- 
eign investments ameng other European 
countries. It is not surprising that, in 
view of the extended and massive ex- 
perience acquired by the United King- 
dom in investing in foreign countries, 
it has. always shown a very equanimous 
attitude with regard to foreign irvest- 
ments in its own territory. 

A recent and exhaustive debate in the 
House of Lords has revealed an over- 
whelming approval with regard to for- 
eign investments in general, and in par- 
ticular with regard to the activities of 
the multinational corporations in the 
United Kingdom. Very few reserva- 
tions of any substance were expressed 
by Lords on either the majority or the 
minority side. 

In addition to these historical reasons 
and to a generally favorable attitude, 
the United Kingdom has been a pre- 
ferred location for investments by U.S.- 
based multinational corporations for a 
variety of affmities, including language 
and tradition. However, in’ a subse- 
quent period, the share of American 
investments has diminished since the 
birth of the EEC has shifted preference 
towards the Continent. 

On the opposite side, France tried 


with little success to apply a selective 
control of U.S. investments based on 
the Gaullist policy of national inde- 
pendence and “grandeur.” The effects 
of these constraints, however, were mar- 
ginal as proved abundantly by the Bull 
case. In fact, the welcome to U.S. in- 
vestments In France grew warmer, as 
witnessed by the personal support re- 
cently lent to the Ford installation at 
Bordeaux by the Prime Minister him- 
self. 

Through the years the other conti- 
nental European countries have con- 
sistently followed an open-door policy. 
Indeed, state, regional, and local au- 
thorities all tried to secure American 
investments granting incentives and 
subsidies. The competition engendered 
by these efforts to attract and secure 
foreign and particularly American in- 
vestments, and the response by inves- 
tors, mostly multinational corporations, 
stirred some concern within the EEC 
Commission. It was feared that un- 
controlled incentives and uncoordinated 
investments might cause undesirable im- 
balance and interfere with an orderly 
economic integration. 

The various continental countries 
have been engaged in harsh competition 
among themselves to attract American 
investments. The origin of this trend 
can be found in the immediate postwar 
period when Europe was dollar hungry, 
in fact, Investment hungry, in a situa- 
tion where local capital was short, 
where international trade had not yet 
reached significant volume, and where 
the domestic economies were struggling 
in the immense effort of reconstruction. 
In that period there were no doubts nor 
reservations whatever with regard to 
foreign investments; there was only an 
inexhaustible appetite for them. No 
infra-European cross-Investment move- 
ment did, or in fact could, take place at 
that time. 

But along with the rapid and spec- 
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tacular economic recovery, the atmo- 
sphere as much as the requirements 
changed. Having fully reconstructed 
its industry and, in certain countries 
such as Italy, having moved from an 
agricultural to an industrial economy, 
in view of the tremendous pace of evo- 
lution characteristic of our era, Europe 
found itself confronted with a new chal- 
Jenge: the technological gap. While the 
appetite for dollars was being appeased, 
Europe became hungry for technology. 

Technology in the broadest sense— 
from management to production to dis- 
tribution—has become the unchallenged 
justification for foreign investments. 
Not surprisingly, this development en- 
couraged further massive and appar- 
ently unstoppable American invest- 
ments, and conversely contributed 
to discouraging infra-European invest- 
ments. Yet the whole idea of a Euro- 
pean Economic Community is based on 
integration and reciprocal across-the- 
board economic links, which should be 
a main component of integration itself. 
However, at the European level there 
seems to be no patriotic or nationalistic 
irspiration adequate to cope with this 
rather peculiar situation. One must 
conclude that it is not a question of 
faith, but rather, that it is a structural 
issue. 


REACTION TO AMERICAN “INVASION” 


Speaking of faith: one cannot help 
noting that American business has been 
very quick to grasp the profound mean- 
ing of the European integrating move- 
ment, anticipating its potentials if not 
realities, and thus taking bold actions 
ahead of time and indeed very much 
ahead of its European competitors. Ac- 
quisitions, mergers, and new invest- 
ments multiplied, among other things, 
giving clear evidence that if there had 
been obstacles, either of a psychological 
or practical nature, they were overcome. 
Obviously such a multiplicity and size 


of interventions could not have taken 
place unless they were both welcome 
and viable. 

Were the objectionable implications 
of an American “invasion” dispelled? 
The answer can only be: In actual 
facts, yes. But there remain lingering 
strong psychological, political, and more 
recently social reservations and doubts 
which become recurrently acute. 

The problem may be described syn- 
thetically as follows: how does one deal 
with giant America- and giant U.S.- 
based multinational corporations from 
a position of prolonged weakness, in the 
absence of adequate counterparts? The 
problem has been grossly exaggerated, 
often politically exploited, but it would 
be futile not to recognize that it exists. 
Looking at it serenely and considering 
that practical advantages greatly out- 
distance disadvantages, the actual situa- 
tion does not lend itself to dramatiza- 
tion, but rather to a sober critical 
analysis. 

Investments in Europe by U.S.-based 
multinational corporations are not new 
per se; what is new in a certain sense 
is their massive volume. Yet torrential] 
flows seem to have subsided, and we 
may already have reached a stage where 
looking to the future certain fears, even 
though more imaginary than real, may 
no longer have a reason to exist. It is 
not suggested that a substantial reduc- 
tion—and even less so the cessation— 
of American investments in Europe 
would be a desirable development. The 
inference is that a gradual decline from 
the peak, a more balanced inflow, would 
help to alleviate political restlessness 
and psychological uneasiness. 

Yet the disproportionate strength of 
the United States vis-a-vis Europe will 
not disappear by a simple fiat. Europe 
is on the way to economic integration, 
but far away from political unity, 
and therefore the psychological impact 
of American predominance hits each 
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country individually, not Europe as a 
whole. The position of Europe as an 
equal partner is unfortunately more a 
fiction than a reality for the time being, 
and as long as this situation prevails, 
the problem will not be adequately 
solved because of the physical and 
structural imbalance among >artners. 


CHARGES AND Criticisms AFFECTING 
MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


Multinational corporations, which are 
the main conveyors of investments 
worldwide, are regarded ag culpri-s by 
a variety of students, labor leaders, 
churchmen, and politicians. United 
States-based multinational corporations 
are the target of much more criticism 
than Europe-based multinational cor- 
porations. The reason for this dis- 
parity seems to be again a question of 
dimension. When a giant American 
multinational corporation enters a Eu- 
ropean market, even though it may not, 
and in fact does not as a rule, behave 
like an elephant in a glassware store, 
its presence is Immediately and strongly 
felt. The benefits of its operations are 
appreciated, but also the potential of 
such a strong competitor is resented by 
certain domestic economic circles. Con- 
versely, when a Europe-based multi- 
national corporation enters the U.S. 
giant market, as a rule its presence is 
hardly felt, and resentments, if any, are 
much less relevant. 

Another reason why opposition ap- 
pears to be stronger against U.S.-based 
multinational corporations is that they 
have to fight not only abroad, but also 
in the United States itself. As of late, 
very vocal opposition has been ex- 
pressed by powerful labor unions, by 
certain, even thouga not very influen- 
tial, members of Congress, >y students, 
and by churches. United States multi- 
national corporations are also caught as 


protagonists in the issue regarding the 
U.S. balance of payments, and an un- 
fair viewpoint has gained ground which 
tends to minimize their positive contri- 
bution to the problem and to over- 
emphasize certain negative aspects of 
their operations in this respect. 

Europe-based multinational corpora- 
tions seem to be much less vulnerable, 
probably in view of their smaller size, 
except for a few cases, and in view of 
the fact that their investments are more 
scattered; in other words, because they 
are less conspicuous and remain some- 
what in the background. But both U.S.- 
and Europe-based multinational cor- 
porations suffer from certain misunder- 
standings that public opinion at large 
shows in regard to them. 

Working for a multinational corpora- 
tion and being familiar with its modus 
operandi, as is the case for this writer, 
one cannot help wondering why multi- 
national corporations reflect their true 
image so poorly. For example, a criti- 
cism is frequently expressed even from 
qualified quarters with regard to an im- 
aginary decision-making process; it is 
alleged that buttons are being pushed 
from far away distances and power is 
being exercized by remote control in a 
cynical, selfish, if not arbitrary manner. 
Such criticism could have found some 
justification with regard to old type 
enterprises engaged in the exploitation 


-of natural resources, sometimes by rec- 


ognizable piracy techniques; but the 
allegation does not fit modern corpora- 
tions in general and even less so the 
great number of corporations engaged 
in manufacturing. 

Yet the legend is spread around and 
persists. It is a preposterous proposi- 
tion that decisions are made almost in 
the abstract, or rather without regard 
to the concrete interests of the econo- 
mies in which the investments are made 
and the operations carried out. There 
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may be occasional conflicting situations, 
and the solutions adopted may not al- 
ways be fully satisfactory to the host 
country, but these are exceptions and 
not the usual case. 

An international corporation, regard- 
less of its national origin, is an eco- 
nomic entity which must act everywhere 
with due respect to local traditions, 
laws, requirements, and aspirations. 
When it fails to abide by these princi- 
ples, it is eventually doomed to damage 
its own interests. It should be recog- 
nized that the operations of modern 
multinational corporations have ex- 
panded in depth and size to reach the 
present impressive volume only after 
technology has made available such dis- 
tance shorteners as jets, computers, and 
telecommunications which, in fact, op- 
erate more and more on the spot, mak- 
ing rational and carefully considered 
decisions in compliance not only with 
an overall strategy, but with local con- 
ditions and requirements. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN EUROPE 
AND EUROPEAN INVESTMENTS 
IN AMERICA 


Turning to another point and con- 
sidering the issue of American predomi- 
nance, it would seem that fears and 
negative reactions would diminish if a 
better balance between U.S. investments 
in Europe and European investments in 
the United States were to be reached. 
However, this approach is more theo- 
retical than real and does not offer an 
easy and quick solution. Europeans 
need to be not only encouraged, but 
also persuaded that a venture in the 
American market is a feasible and vi- 
able proposition. 

As one who had the good fortune of 
living through such a corporate ven- 
ture, the writer of this paper has no 
hesitation in stating that indeed to 


enter the American market is a daring 
and challenging step, But at the same 
time he has no doubts that it is feasible, 
viable, and rewarding. It is hard to be- 
lieve that it should be more difficult to 
get acquainted with the intricacies of 
American laws and mores than it is to 
penetrate in the maze of European leg- 
islation and habits. One cannot learn 
through books alone what to do and 
how to behave when conducting foreign 
operations; one has to go through a nec- 
essary, long, and sometimes painful 
process of practical experience. 

There are concrete difficulties of all 
sorts. The first is the size of the capital 
to be invested, which by necessity must 
be commensurate to the size of the mar- 
ket; and America is a giant market. 
Second, not only is the whole climate 
of business operations uniquely diverse, 
but competition is sharper, sales tech- 
niques are different, public relations 
more demanding, and disclosure of cor- 
porate data remarkably more open. 
The third and most worrisome difficulty 
is posed by antitrust legislation. This 
is a frightening ghost for Europeans who 
plan investments in the United States; 
it is an issue surrounded by legend and 
myth. Consequently, the complexity of 
laws and regulations concerning anti- 
trust, the uncertainty of their applica- 
tion, the discretionary if not arbitrary 
enforcement: all contribute to render 
prospective European investors overcau- 
tious so much so that many decide to 
shy away from the U.S. market alto- 
gether. 

Nonetheless, the difficulties mentioned 
above and many others are surmount- 
able, and those who have gotten over 
fears, doubts, and timidity have in fact 


~ surmounted them. Perhaps one should 


conclude that a European entrepreneur 
who is normal in his behavior, is not, 
as a rule, eager to run the risks or face 
the novelty and the uncertainties in- 
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herent in an American venture; con- 
versely, it is the daring, dynamic, and 
Imaginative European entrepreneur, not 
necessarily the big one, who will over- 
come the psychological obstacles in- 
volved and take the decisive jump. 
One advantage that the European in- 
vestor has in the United States is that 
nobody accuses him of indulging in neo- 
colonialism. The American investor in 
Europe, conversely, is often accused of 
pursuing such an objectionable goal. 
The accusation of neo-colonialism is 
gratuitous but catchy; in present days 
it is questionable whether it applies 
anywhere, but most emphatically it does 
not in Western Europe. It is hard to 
believe that this accusation should be 
taken seriously. What kind of colonial- 
ism could it be when taxes are paid to 
the colonized country? The case of neo- 
colonialism is by and large without 
foundation. Multinational corporations, 
whether U.S.- or Europe-based, when in- 
vesting abroad, have no power to in- 
fringe on the sovereignty of host gov- 
ernments, and like it or not, they are 
bound to abide by local laws, rules, and 
regulations. This is true for the mod- 
ern multinational corporation; it may 
not always have been true for those of 
the past. There may be exceptions even 
now, but they are exceptions, and gov- 
ernments have enough power to deal 
with them in an adequate manner. 
Multinational corporations, particu- 
larly the giant ones, may be tempted 
to throw their weight around, and one 
must recognize that they carry a lot of 
weight. But once again, generalization 
should be avoided: giantism is not a 
necessary premise of multinationalism. 
It happens, of course, that many of 
the multinational corporations operating 
around the world are in fact giants, 
but there are also very many which are 
not, and yet they are fully qualified as 
multinational corporations. 


SOVEREIGNTY AND MULTINATIONALISM: 
A MISTAKEN Issue 


What bothers most governments is 
not so much multinationalism as it is 
giantism. Multinational corporations of 
all sizes must be given the right to in- 
fluence governments so that their atti- 
tudes will be open and friendly and 
their actions consistent with the require- 
ments of the corporations in order that 
they may perform fully their functions. 

To influence governments is legiti- 
mate; to try to influence them through 
corruption, undue pressures, and un- 
ethical practices, needless to say, is 
wrong and objectionable. What mat- 
ters, therefore, is its purpose, and the 
method and the manner of exerting in- 
fluence. 

There is no doubt that national and 
international economies may be in con- 
flict at certain times, on certain issues, 
or even on certain broad philosophies. 
This is a reality that multinational cor- 
porations have to face—a reality which | 
makes their operations complex and 
their impact not always and everywhere 
acceptable. Nonetheless, if they are to 
perform fully their functions, they must 
pursue the internationalization of fi- 
nancing, production, distribution, and 
organization as a whole to the greatest 
possible extent. This aim and modus 
operandi may be in conflict with con- 
tingent policies of one government or 
another. There is no escape. There 
is, however, the possibility of alleviating 
the conflict by adopting flexible criteria 
and adjusting to local social, political, 
and economic conditions, without de- 
parting from a global approach. 

If the conflict between the interna- 
tional economy and a given national 
economy or between the aims and goals 
af a multinational corporation and a 
given national economy is not reconcila- 
ble, then that economy is not suited to 
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the operations of a multinational cor- 
poration, and the latter should go else- 
where in the world for its investments. 
This is becoming the case increas- 
ingly in certain countries where na- 
tionalism is taking the upper hand and 
where a majority or even higher pro- 
portion of equity participation must be 
by local investors or where other 
restrictive provisions impede the ful- 
filment of multinational functions 
and objectives. ‘Taken as a whole and 
apart from certain temporary and even 
explosive crises, the world is open to 
the operations of multinational corpora- 
tions. If there are some spots here 
and there where they are incompatible 
with local conditions and policies, com- 
panies should not insist on trying to 
sow a land which is not fertile. 

When the present dispute between 
sovereignty and multinationalism sub- 
sides, and the dust settles down, a bet- 
ter reciprocal understanding will hope- 
fully emerge, and most of the mistrust, 
doubts, and fears which have been ex- 
pressed of late will vanish. This writer 
firmly believes that there is no case for 
an irremediable conflict between sov- 
ereignty and multinationalism. The al- 
leged tensions between them are neither 
basic nor permanent, but they are 
rather the result of psychological reac- 
tions to spotty instances. The so-called 
tensions between nation-states and mul- 
tinational corporations are not very 
often different from those confronting 
government and business in the normal 
course of their mutual relations. Dif- 
ferences must be solved through a con- 
tinuous effort, a better understanding, 
and an ever-closer cooperation, 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROLS: -ARE 
THEY DESIRABLE? 


There is also much discussion going 
on in various quarters with regard to 
the possible need of an international 


regulation if not legislation covering 
multinational corporations, with the in- 
tent of bringing them under control. 
Apart from the fact that it would be 
extremely difficult to identify an appro- 
priate authority independent and broad 
enough to administer the controlling 
regulations, one wonders if it would be 
necessary and useful at all. 

The multiple allegiances to parent 
and host governments to which multi- 
national corporations are bound un- 
doubtedly pose serious policy and op- 
erating problems; if it were at all pos- 
sible to make corporations responsible 
to one governing central agency, that 
would be of great help. But such a 
possibility seems very remote from re- 
ality. In the meantime, governments 
should reach some broad agreement in 
order to avoid overlapping legislation 
and extraterritorial enforcement of na- 
tional laws. 

Another area in which international 
agreements, if not strict regulations, are 
needed is the monetary field. However, 
it would be impracticable to attempt to 
regulate monetary activities of multi- 
national corporations alone. The prob- 
lem clearly pertains to the necessary 
and forthcoming reform of the interna- 
tional monetary system and cannot be 
treated in isolation. Recent events have 
shown that the activities of multina- 
tional corporations, their multiple utili- 
zation of currencies, and their financial 
policies have a deep impact on the mon- 
etary system and may have contributed 
to its erratic behavior. Nonetheless, in 
the present framework of the monetary 
system, nobody would accuse multi- 
national corporations of illegitimate 
behavior. No matter what rules may 
be needed to bring multinational trans- 
actions under better control, they will 
have to be expressed by a new interna- 
tional monetary system, and although 
there are first steps in motion already, 
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the reform is still far from being formu- 
lated, no less realized. 


CONCLUSION 


Looking to the future, because of the 
growing interdependence of regional 
and worldwide economies, because of 
the continuous need to transfer and ac- 
quire new technologies, because of the 
irresistible trend towards industrializa- 
tion and towards an accelerated devel- 
opment of economies in developing 
countries, because of the need for a 
better rationalization of production and 
distribution, and because of the rising 
expectations of people around the world 
for a more equitable sharing of wealth, 
multinational corporations will have an 
ever increasing and more important role 
to play in the international arena. They 
will make themselves better known in 
the process; it is fair to expect that 
public opinion will find them ever more 
functional and useful. 

It is likely that governments will in- 
crease their surveillance, but without 
interfering to the extent of hampering 
or curtailing their fundamental objec- 
tives. It is equally fair to expect that 
without departing from the recognized 
goal of profits, multinational corpora- 
tions will be increasingly involved in 
social responsibilities and activities thus 
becoming a well-rooted factor in the 
welfare of communities. wherever their 
operations take place. 

It is likely that giantism will tend to 
diminish in importance and impact on 
the various economies of the world 
along with the expanding number of 
multinational corporations of lesser size. 
This phenomenon is already visible in 
certain countries, for instance in the 
United Kingdom, where the accelerated 
movement of concentrations and merg- 


ers is already subsiding. It is less visi- 
ble in continental countries where merg- 
ers and concentrations, particularly 
irfra-European, have proven so difficult 
to materialize. Certain mergers and 
concentrations which produced giants 
have in fact shown that size per se is 
not a viable formula; they have thus 
helped to discourage the obvious mis- 
conception that to meet world competi- 
tion a company must be big. 

In the second part of the 1970s, ne- 
gotiations for the reform of both the 
trade and monetary systems will aim at 
bringing about a more adequate frame- 
work to meet the requirements of a 
modern world economy; one can look 
with confidence to future developments 
and expect that multinational corpora- 
tions will be a decisive instrument in 
international economic relations. It is 
by now a certainty that the European 
Economic Community, after enlarge- 
ment and consolidation of its insti- 


tutions, will be the catalyst for the 


achievement of a united Europe. It is 
difficult to predict when this goal is 
going to be reached, but there should 
be no doubt that eventually it will be 
reached. 

An economically integrated and po- 
litically united Europe will have great 
impact on world affairs. Specifically, 
it is fair to expect that infra~European 
companies will at long last find a suita- 
ble ground for proliferating, operating, 
and prospering. 

Finally, a welcomed development 
should be that, from such a stronger 
European base, the disequilibrium now 
existing between the number and the 
power of America-based multinational 
corporations and Europe-based multi- 
national corporations will achieve a 
balance. 
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T is extremely unlikely that one can 
effectively come to grips with the 
pressures and conflicts inherent in the 
international movement of capital, 
skills, technology, and goods without an 
appreciation of the essential nature of 
nationalism and the cluster of interests 
represented in that notion. 
Nationalism is not a mystical, ethe- 
real, will-o’-the-wisp sort of idea, nor 
ig it irrational within the context of 
contemporary society. On the contrary, 
it represents a way station in the ele- 
vation of an individual’s identification 
from tribe to humanity. In other 
times and places, nationalism has been 
defined differently from the contempo- 
rary idea of a geographically defined 
state claiming the loyalty of its resi- 
dents as against other geographically 
defined states. A nation cauld be— 
and has been—identified primarily on a 
racial or religious basis, even though its 
citizens were widely dispersed in terms 
of residence. It is even possible to con- 
ceive of a nationalism built upon pri- 
mary loyalty to a profession or to a 
global corporation. 


THe NATURE oF NATIONALISM 


The geographically defined nation- 
state is a product of a unique geopcliti- 
cal position, a unique historical input, 
a unique ethnic mix, a unique demo- 
graphic record. For a state so defined 
to survive more than a fleetirg histori- 
cal moment, it must enjoy the loyalty 
of most of its residenzs. Or, stated in 
another way, most of its residents must 
identify their interests more with the 
preservation of the sovereignty of the 
state in which they reside than with any 
other—however the other might be de- 
fined. Some would call this personal 
identification or loyalty, mnartonalism; 
others, patriotism. 

The basic cement of such loyalty or 
identification is a degree of consensus 


among residents in respect to the allo- 
cation of the nation’s resources, which 
allocation is the tangible expression of 
a shared priority of values. A useful 
and concrete way to describe this na- 
tional ranking of priorities is to plot a 
nation’s allocation profile along a series 
of continua, each of which represents a 
possible allocation between two extreme 
points. That is, a nation may give 
priority in resource allocation: 


—-To investment in the wherewithal of 
future production and consumption 
or to present consumption. 

—To a military establishment or to the 
civilian sector. 

—-To the private (that is, market) sec- 
tor or to the public sector. 

—To human resource development or 
to the development of physical assets. 

—To achieve full employment or to 
achieve technical efficiency. 

—To achieve international integration 
or national autarky. 

~~-To achieve maximum efficiency of re- 
source use or to compel decentraliza- 
tion of economic power by forced 
competition. 

—~-To achieve maximum efficiency or a 
more even level of development (that 
is, from one part of the country to 
another). 

—To a reward system based on the 
market value of one’s product (lais- 
sez-faire) or to assure a given level 
of consumption to all (that is, wel- 
fare). 

—~-To maintain environmental integrity 
or to permit unrestrained exploitation 
of the environment. 


All of these choices represent polar 
points on a series of continua. Under 
some circumstances these continua may 
be very short, or indeed converge to a 
point at which both objectives may be 
achieved without conflict. But such 
circumstances are probably rare. There 
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would appear to be no self-evident, uni- 
versally valid right points—that is, no 
objective function, specifying the way 
a nation should allocate its resources, 
with the possible exception of that 
listed last: the environmental choice. 
Implied in any set of choices, of course, 
are underlying cultural differences that 
activate differing governmental policies 
relevant to the allocation of resources. 
Culture—that is, the way of looking at 
the world, the values, tne traditions and 
institutions that interact to establish 
allocational priorities—is a function of 
a people’s unique history, geography, 
and demographic-ethnic mix, which is 
another way of describing a people’s 
shared experience. 

Characteristically, in a lesser devel- 
oped country, there is need to allocate 
a higher level of resources into invest- 
ment, and less into consumption, in 
order to generate a catch-up growth 
rate. But once economic incentive 
erupts, there is great political pres- 
sure in the opposite direction. For a 
society just moving away from a near- 
subsistence level of living and newly 
motivated by economic incentive, the 
propensity to consume added output is 
elmost unity. Allocation, as between 
military and civilian, is largely a func- 
tion of history and geopolitical position. 
Whether the military contributes sub- 
stantially to economic development de- 
pends upon the role of the military. 
No valid generalizations are possible. 

Allocation as between the private 
and public sectors depends substan- 
tially on the perceived effectiveness of 
the market in allocating resources in 
such a manner as to support national 
objectives, whether they be maximum 
production, maximum consumption, 
maximum employment, regional devel- 
opment, welfare, or protection of the 
environment. The imperfections of the 
market mechanism in the typical less 


developed country, plus the small mar- 
ket size of many, render many more 
industries natural monopolies in the 
sense of making them decreasing cost 
industries by reason of the restraint on 
output imposed by the small size of the 
relevant market. One upshot is that 
many less developed countries have less 
faith in the capacity of private business 
to satisfy national objectives than do 
the more developed countries. Other 
forces pushing resources into the public 
sector include: the historical disrepute 
of private business—-because of the 
identification with either foreign inter- 
ests or with ethnic or religious minori- 
ties, coupled with the natural tendency 
towards monopoly in small insulated 
markets; the greater importance of ex- 
ternalities where industry is imbued 
with an important educational function 
and is viewed as a lever for long-term 
national or regional development; and 
the ineffectiveness of commercial law— 
thereby rendering unlikely anything 
other than family-size corporations. 

In newer states, where the need to 
develop popular support (legitimacy) 
for the political regime is critical, the 
objective of full employment may be 
compelling, even at the expense of efh- 
clency. Because of the commercial poli- 
cles of the more developed countries 
and the hostility often felt toward the 
developed countries by reason of past 
exploitation, a less developed country 
may be more enamored of the idea of 
achieving a greater degree of national 
autarky than might otherwise be the 
case. Forced competition has little rele- 
vance to small markets. Therefore, 
pressure in the direction of permitting 
concentration under governmental con- 
trols is predictable. Efforts to even out 
the level of development from one re- 
gion of the country to another may be 
given high priority in countries troubled 
by problems of establishing the legiti- 
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` macy of relatively new political regimes. 
Moreover, the social-political problems 
attending the mass movement of popu- 
lation into one or two metropolitan cen- 
ters may warrant considerable “non- 
economic” investment in order to create 
employment elsewhere and thus stem 
the demographic tide somewhat. Fi- 
nally, for most less developed countries, 
higher levels of pollution and oi re- 
source utilization can be considered as 
measures of success rather than of im- 
pending disaster. It is quite obvious, 
on the basis of this discussion, that the 
self-perceived interests of one nation 
may lead it to opt for one pattern of 
resource allocation; another nation, for 
quite another pattern. 

One must also understand the role of 
ideology in justifying whatever pattern 
of resource allocation is selected. For 
example, a national elite may perceive 
that a high level of investment is re- 
quired to sustain a high rate of long- 
run economic and manpower develop- 
ment. This commitment to devel- 
opment may become psychologically 
compelling for an elite that has seized 
upon external models, Yet, the na- 
tional elite may recognize that to re- 
Main in power it must provide incen- 
tives and rewards for a higher level of 
productive effort on the part of the 
people. Since the propensity to con- 
sume added output is very high—par- 
ticularly if external consumption models 
become pervasive—the elite must make 
those models less appealing and opt for 
some variety of nonmaterial award. 
` Control of external communications and 
promotion of an ideology are likely re- 
sponses. The ideological appeal must 
in a sense promise the realization of 
some nonmaterial reward for present 
effort, whether it be the pride of being 
a member: of a superior race, religion 
(secular or otherwise), nation-state, or 
all three. Social distinction may be be- 
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stowed for performing well and, at the 
same time, adhering to approved models 
of behavior—that is, high productivity 
and minimum consumption. Those 
who find it impossible to fit into this 
scheme of things-—-to be so programmed, 
that is—-are ruthlessly eliminated. The 
result may well be a new variety of 
Puritan ideology which equates a high 
level of personal consumption with sin 
—that is, ideologically and socially 
(hence morally) reprehensible. One de- 
rives pleasure, and distinction, for per- 
forming well under the system, which 
is ideologically defined. Work, extra 
effort, comes to have its own intrinsic, 
not material, reward. The danger of 
course, is that such an ideology is very 
likely to breed hostility to systems of- 
fering immediate material rewards. And 
the latter see the former as a threat. 
Furthermore, an ideology may well out- 
live its utility and, in fact, constitute 
a serious obstacle to changing the sys- 
tem even when change is indicated. 
The ideologically motivated states in- 
evitably face this problem one day. 


THe FIRM IN A NATIONALISTIC WORLD 


The point of this discussion of na- 
tionalism is that penetration by an alien 
enterprise always requires the commit- 
ment of local resources, whether it sim- 
‘ply be labor and the expenditure of 
personal income on certain products not 
otherwise available. No nation-state 
will tolerate unlimited penetration by 
an alien enterprise in which control is 
vested in a management with head- 
quarters in another nation-state and 
making decisions possibly insensitive to 
the allocational priorities of the host 
country. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
the development of rapid transport and 
communication—the necessary precon- 
ditions for the multinational and trans- 
rational corporation—hbas come at a - 
time when many national communities 
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have just begun to find their national 
identities, perhaps a necessary historical 
step before people can reach for larger, 
universal identity with mankind. A by- 
product—sometimes a deliberately con- 
trived device to achieve national iden- 
tity—is a strengthened feeling of “we” 
and “they” across national frontiers, 
even to perceiving that “they” consti- 
tute a threat, whether real or concocted. 
The threat may be perceived simply in 
terms of subversion of national priori- 
ties; for example, the appeal of external 
models in respect to the allocation of 
resources between investment and con- 
sumption or between the public and pri- 
vate sectors. Hence, in some parts of 
the world we are witnessing efforts to 
block the appeal of such external mod- 
els by cutting off the movement of cer- 
tain goods and even communication 
across frontiers. 

For the firm operating internation- 
ally, all of this poses two fundamental 
problems. First, it requires a level of 
expertise and sophistication in environ- 
mental analysis not present in the man- 
agements of most firms. Second, these 
differing sets of allocational priorities 
among nations require a rare flexibility 
of policy on the part of the frm. The 
point is that a firm operating across 
frantiers must fit into the national iden- 
tity in a tolerable fashion wherever it 
does business. It must not permit itself 
to be seen as disturbing national priori- 
ties in an important manner. When 
one says “must not,” what is meant is 
that the firm cannot do so without 
pushing the level of political risk— 
manifest in loss of control either of 
assets, sales, and/or earnings—to an in- 
tolerable level. 

Note that the objective of the mul- 
tinational firm, by definition, is opti- 
mum allocation of the firm’s resources 
on a worldwide basis: optimum in 
the sense of either generating the high- 


est return on investment over the ef- 
fective planning horizon—rarely longer 
than ten years, if that long—or in 
maximizing managerial power. The 
former is an internal, financial measure 
over a Telatively short time horizon, 
certainly short relative to the payout of 
such public sector investment as open- 
ing up new land, developing new en- 
ergy sources, exploring space, defending 
the nation, providing for public health, 
developing education and manpower, 
and achieving ecological balance. The 
second objective, maximizing corporate 
power, takes a firm on a direct collision 
course with both host and parent coun- 
try political authorities. Since most 
international executives will not admit 
of this second motive, we shall not treat 
it elaborately in this discussion; but it 
should not be dismissed from mind. 
Given the tendency for many corpora- 
tions to follow strategies internationally 
that would not appear to generate the 
highest return on investment, but which 
do tend to maximize power—such as a 
strategy to grow internationally only 
via 100 percent owned subsidiaries— 
those who question the operation of the 
pure pront motive are not without some 
support. 

In any event, if the corporation is 
to achieve its profit-maximizing objec- 
tive, it must act to minimize externally 
imposed costs and to resist internally 
generated frictions and conflict which 
might lead to the suboptimal use of its 
resources. 

Consider the latter first—the internal 
frictions. The maximization of profit 
by, say, a Brazilian subsidiary of a 
U.S.-based multinational firm, does not 
necessarily lead to the maximization of 
profit for the entire corporate family. 
Here are a few examples: 


—The Brazilian subsidiary may maxi- 
mize its profit by purchasing rela- 
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tively low-cost material from an in- 
dependent Mexican source outside of 
the corporate family, thereby con- 
tributing to excess capacity in an 
associated firm in the United States 
or elsewhere. 

—Or, the Brazilian subsidiary may ex- 
pand production or facilities to in- 
clude a new product line for the Bra- 
zilian market or to supply more of 
old products to export markets, 
thereby increasing its prcfit. Mean- 
while, associated firms 
which may already have adequate 
capacity to produce for these mar- 
kets, are forced to produce at lower 
levels at higher unit prices. 

—Or, the Brazilian subsidiary may 
borrow locally to modernize its facili- 
ties, thereby reducing the credit line 
—that is, makirg marginal credit 
more expensive—of the parent and 
its subsidiaries elsewhere, even though 
the parent perceives more proiitable 
investment opportunities than the 
modernization or expansion of the 
Brazilian plant. Again, the Brazilian 
subsidiary may profit, but at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the corporate 
family which could have realized 
more profit elsewhere. 


That is, any time a subsidiary utilizes 
a resource from which a larger profit— 
or more power—could be extracted by 
an associated firm elsewhere, it does so 
at the expense of the corporate family. 

Therefore, as a firm becomes truly 
multinational—which means that it de- 
liberately restrains the play of national 
bias in allocating its resources—it must 
centralize control. Otherwise, if runs 
into the suboptimization problem. The 
firm must try to equalize on a world- 
wide basis the marginal return 9n its 
resources—waether these resources be 
skilled people, machines, materials, or 
money. 


elsewhere, . 


Furthermore, because of the plethora 
of taxes and subsidies which vary from 
one nation to another and the differen- 
tial inflation rates and changes in for- 
eign exchange rates, the multinational 
firm will attempt to build up activity 
and/or profits in one country while hold- 
ing them down in another, thereby min- 
imizing externally imposed costs. It can 
do this via inter-subsidiary discounts and 
premiums on the services and goods and 
funds moving from one national subsidi- 
ary to another. Meanwhile, each govern- 
ment tries to maximize the resources 
made available to it through its tax and 
subsidy schemes, sometimes by outright 
protection via quotas and other re- 
straints, or by grants and protection. 
There is some reason to believe that 
the less developed country characteris- 
tically loses in the corporate allocation 
of earnings, thereby causing its tax base 
to be eroded. Why? Because cor- 
porate headquarters would be inclined 
to identify many less developed coun- 
tries with high rates of internal infla- 
tion, unstable foreign exchange rates, 
uncertainty of foreign exchange avail- 
ability at any price, and political in- 
stability—translatable into possible loss 
of control over assets. Hence, even 
though domestic taxes in many less de- 
veloped countries may be relatively low, 
the typical multinational corporation 
probably transfers earnings to a more 
stable environment at the earliest pos- 
sible moment via transfer pricing or 
cost allocation techniques. Furthermore, 
the bureaucrats of less developed coun- 
tires may well be less sophisticated 
generally and more susceptible to cor- 
porate influence in analyzing the realism 
of inter-subsidiary pricing than their 
brethren in the more developed coun- 
tries. In any event, the information 
resources at the disposal of the latter 
are surely greater. On the average, 
therefore, it is probably a safe bet that 
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the less developed countries are dis- 
criminated against in this regard; re- 
ported and taxable profits generated by 
the local subsidiaries of foreign-owned 
firms are probably unduly low. 


" PRESSURES ON THE CORPORATION 
TO CENTRALIZE CONTROL 


Consider the following areas in which 
most multinational firms probably feel 
compelled to exert centralized control: 


1, What and where to produce and 
with what inputs; where to sell 
and under what conditions? 

. What research and development 
(R & D) to undertake, where; and 
on what scale? 

. The recruitment, development, and 
assignment of individuals carrying 
scarce high-level skills, including 
managérial, and hence, their re- 
muneration. 

4, The negotiation of working condi- 
tions with labor—now that truly 
international labor organizations 
are appearing. 

. The incurring of large-scale finan- 
cial commitments. 

6. The inter-subsidiary movements of 
goods, services, and people, and 
their pricing. 

7. The reporting of profits and losses. 


Ra 


Q 
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Under these circumstances, local owner- 
ship in a foreign subsidiary makes little 
sense unless rather extraordinary mea- 
sures are taken to force the multina- 
tional parent to relinquish control. But 
in that event, the multinational corpo- 
rate linkup loses its raison d'être. 
Does this mean that the multinational 
corporation is locked in an irresolvable 
conflict with host country governments? 
(Note that these governments naturally 
wish to see their own societies share in 
the profits generated within their na- 
tional markets from the utilization of 
their own resources, albeit combined 


with external resources supplied by the 
foreign-based multinational corpora- 
tion.) The answer to the question is, 
Not necessarily. First, the problem is 
not acute if there is some element of 
symmetry in the situation; that is, if 
corporations based in the host country 
are earning profits from within the so- 
ciety in which the parents of local for- 
eign-owned subsidiaries are domiciled, 
as among the United States, Western 
Europe, and Japan. But such sym- 
metry does not exist between the more 
developed and lesser developed coun- 
tries. 

Even so, there is a way to eliminate 
the conflict, providing the multinational 
corporations have a flexibility of policy. 

It can, I think, be demonstrated that 
as the technology embodied in the proc- 
ess and product of a foreign subsidiary 
of a multinational corporation matures, 
and in a sense passes into the public 
domain of common knowledge, the rela- 
tive value of the continuing inputs made 
by the foreign owner declines. The 
technology and managerial skills have 
been transferred, and there is no further 
need for entrepreneurial high-risk capi- 
tal. At this point the pressure for na- 
tionalization may become irresistible. 
Yet, it is precisely at this point—the 
modern proponents of the product cycle 
notion tell us—that the multinational 
corporation characteristically attempts 
to centralize control. If so, a collision 
course is assured.. 


THe FapE-Out NOTION 


Although the recent Andean Pact de- 
cision has made popular the notion of 
a fade-out of foreign ownership over a 
stipulated period of time, this is not a 
new idea. (We seem to be constantly 
reinventing. the wheel.) In 1958, the 
following statement was made in a 
House of Representatives hearing on 
private foreign investment: 
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How long is one justified in receiving in- 
come on an investment made across an 
international frontier? Assume that the 
investment is made by an individual Amer- 
ican who purchased stock of a firm in an 
underdeveloped country. Assime that the 
individual does nothing by wav of servicing 
that investment with managerial or techni- 
cal assistance and that his net return be- 
fore United States taxes is between 20 and 
30 percent. He reinvests none or very 
little of his proceeds in the country of 
origin. How many years is he justified in 
receiving that return? ‘The point is that 
he is taking earnings out of one economy 
and investing in another. Hs initial un- 
serviced capital is worth something, but 
surely not 20 or 30 percent for.the next 
century. Beceuse of the present disinclina- 
tion of capital and entrepreneurship to 
move [freely] across frontiers one cannot 
count on the balancing effect of new com- 
petition [particularly if it is a small mar- 
ket]. And what level of return—and du- 
ration of return—is one jusc-ified in ex- 
pecting from an umserviced license? Or, 
how long is a 5 percent promoter justified 
in receiving his 5 percent? Where techni- 
cal assistance, continuing research, and 
managerial assistance is involved, the prob- 
lem is somewhat different.... There 
must be general recognition taat property 
rights may be modified under certain con- 
ditions, even to the point of extinction.’ 


And again, in 1960: 


Unless an investment—whether of a 
tangible or intangible nature—continues to 
be serviced in some way (i.e., continuing 
research, promotion, marketing service, 
managerial skills, plow-back of earnings or 
addition of new capital) the host govern- 
ment may very well, after a period of time, 
reappraise the property rights held by the 
foreign firm. The principle of time-limited 
property rights—even with continuing ser- 


1. Richard D. Robinson, “A Program for 
International Business,” in Private Foreign 
Investment,” Hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee on Foreign Trade Policy, Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
85th Congress, Second Session, December 1958, 
p. 553. 


vice—is recognized in law now by at least 
India and Indonesia.* One suspects that a 
trend will develop in the direction of pe- 
riodic reappraisals being based on a judg- 
ment as to the value and uniqueness of the 
continuing foreign contribution and of. the 
net contribution made by the enterprise ‘to 
national growth as measured against al- 
ternative use of resources. . 

Whatever dividends or fees a U.S. firm 
receives from a foreign subsidiary or asso- 
ciate, the firm will often be required to 
justify the payment in terms of net con- 
tribution to the gross national production 
of the host country [or in terms of other 
national allocational priorities} generated 
by the U.S. firm’s continuing ownership or 
association. If the continuing relationship 
cannot be so justified, if the net annual 
addition to national product is less than 
that subtracted in profits and fees, the time 
has come for either withdrawal, a joint 
venture with local capital, or some form of 
contractual relationship. Otherwise, the 
business may be lost entirely.’ 


It may be suggestive that the United 
States recognizes exclusive property 
rights in a patent for only seventeen 
years, obviously a compromise between 
fifteen and twenty years. It is also of 
possible significance that the 1967 In- 
donesian foreign investment law admits 
unchallenged foreign ownership for a 
maximum of thirty years, but some 
equity spin-off well before that time 
may be stipulated in the entry contract. 
The 1968 Philippine law requires the 


2. Note the twenty-year limitation on the 
guarantee against expropriation of industrial 
enterprises and thirty-year limitation in the 
case of plantations stipulated in Indonesia’s - 
1948 law on foreign investment. The impH- 
cation was that after the twenty- or thirty- 
year period, alien-held investment should be 
subject to nationalization. The Indian gov- 
ernment seems to have used a similar time 
limitation in agreements with certain foreign 
investors durings the 1950s and into the 1960s. 

3. Richard D. Robinson, “Conflicting In- 
terests in International Business Environ- 
ment,” Boston University Business Review 
(Spring 1960), p. 8. 
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divestiture of 60 percent within twenty 
years for “pioneer industries.” The 
Andean Pact decision of 1970 declares 
that any foreign investor in the member 
states must commit himself to sell 
equity in a new enterprise to national 
investors—any citizen of the five coun- 
tries—within fifteen years in Colombia, 
Chile, and Peru, and within twenty 
years in Bolivia and Ecuador. Joint- 
venture contracts with Yugoslav enter- 
prises involving foreign investors must 
be written for a finite period of time, 
certainly not longer than twenty years 
—although one would have to check all 
of the contracts written thus far to ver- 
ify this contention. This experience 
suggests that there is a convergence on 
the fifteen- to twenty-five-year range 
as the appropriate limit to place on 
foreign ownership, at least for countries 
in which a careful husbanding of re- 
sources is of critical importance, in 
which allocational priorities are likely to 
be very different from those of the 
country in which the foreign owners are 
headquartered, and for which there is 
no real degree of symmetry in respect 
to flows of investment. 

The profit-maximizing corporation 
should constantly be plotting the risk 
associated with its manner of doing 
business in a specific national setting. 
This risk is very largely a function of 
the relative cost-benefit ratio of that 
operation as perceived by political elites 
—both the “ins” and the “outs” of 
the host country. The ratio is not an 
absolute one because the significant 
question for a government hard pressed 
to generate sufficient resources to satisfy 
needs is whether the comparable ex- 
ternal inputs could and would be sup- 
plied by other sources at less cost. 
Hence the cost-benefit ratio is a relative 
measure. Several problems are sug- 
gested here: (1) development of the 
ability and skill within the corporation 


sufficient to plot its cost-benefit ratio in 
terms of the host country allocational 
priorities; (2) development of corpo- 
rate ability to communicate this anal- 
ysis effectively to host country govern- 
ment officials when it appears that the 
latter’s perceptions are inaccurate, given 
their own priorities; and (3) sufficient 
flexibility of corporate strategy so as te 
pursue that policy producing the low- 
est cost-benefit ratio for the host soci- 
ety, but at a tolerable profit for the 
corporation. It should be obvious that 
if the manner in which the foreign cor- 
poration conducts its business is seen 
as generating the lowest cost-benefit 
ratio by the host society, that should 
be precisely the most profitable strategy 
for the corporation; not only is the risk 
the lowest, but the stream of returns 
should be the highest. Over time, as 
a corporation’s involvement in a coun- 
try matures, this argument suggests that 
it withdraw very largely from owner- 
ship and limit itself to selling via con- 
tract its most capital-intensive (scarc- 


‘est) resources, which are likely to be: 


technical innovation—results of R & D; 
high-level skills—including managerial; 
access to international marketing sys- 
tems—including brand names, trade- 
marks, and so forth; and debt capital. 

The interesting point can be made 
that if the corporation does not pursue 
this sort of analysis, it is obviously not 
profit-maximizing, but power-maximiz- 
ing. Frequently, when one suggests that 
a firm should be shifting from wholly 
owned manufacturing subsidiaries to a 
more limited contractual relationship— 
more limited in terms of control—man- 
agements respond by saying that such 
a shift will mean loss of control. But 
loss of control per se is irrelevant unless 
it can be shown that loss of control will 
in fact reduce the rate of return. What 
many seem to overlook is the distinct 
possibility that by trying to retain com- 
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plete managerial control, the firm runs 
a higher risk of loss of concrol due to 
political intervention, rather than as a 
result of a careful negotiation in antici- 
pation of shifts in perceived costs and 
benefits. 


ENVIRONMENTAL ANALYSIS, INFORMA- 
TION SYSTEMS, AND PoLicy 
FLEXIBILITY 


By admission of many experienced 
international managers, the general level 
of sophistication on the part of business 
firms in the whole area of environmen- 
tal analysis is quite low. ‘The reason 
for increasing analytical sophistication 
in this area is to improve the proba- 
bility of accuracy in predicting signifi- 
cant and relevant discontinuities within 
those national societies in which the firm 
is operating. These discontinuities may 
take the form of what appear to be 
abrupt changes in attitudes and values, 
political institutions, market structure, 
and law; hence shifts in the perceived 
costs and benefits in terms of the cor- 
poration’s activity. 

Environmental analysis dozs not stop 
‘with economic analysis. Political scien- 
tists, social psychologists, sociologists, 
and anthropologists have much to offer 
the practitioner by way of modeling key 
relationships in a society and identify- 
ing key variables to monitor in order 
to gain forewarning of important dis- 
continuities. 

If a corporation operating interna- 
tionally had perfect vision with respect 
to the future, uncertainty would he re- 
duced to zero. If the corporation had 
a noise-free information system in place 
linking such analysts and corporate de- 
cision-makers—that is, an information 
system in which bias and prejudice 
were absent at both ends—and if these 
decision-makers were capable of shift- 
ing policies through the full range of 
conceivable policies, then the corpora- 
tion could move to the most profitable 


strategy well before a head-on conflict 
situation had developed and decision- 
makers on both sides had so committed 
themselves privately and publicly as to 
be psychologically and politically in- 
capable of seeking mutually beneficial 
compromise. Among the conceivable 
policies are those involving a spin-off of 
elements of control—including owner- 
ship—not essential to protecting a flow 
of earnings adequate to merit the use 
of corporate resources in servicing a 
given involvement. Bear in mind that 
resource commitment might be substan- 
tially reduced in the process; hence the 
level of acceptable return could be 
reduced. : 


THe FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS IN THE LESS DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


There is an alternative to the spin- 
off syndrome, but it is probably blocked 
by institutional rigidities and economic 
asymmetry in relationship to Jess devel- 
oped countries. That alternative is the 
multinational management and owner- 
ship of the parent firm by nationals— 
or governments—of the countries in 
which the corporation operates, possi- 
bly organized into national blocs and 
represented at the board level; in other 
words, the creation of transnational 
firms. National law—particularly cor- 
porate, tax, trading, and foreign ex- 
change control laws—-and the absence 
of public international control agencies 
probably render impractical the institu- 
tionalization in this manner of a higher 
degree of mutual interest between a 
parent corporation and societies in 
which its subsidiaries are domiciled. 
Although some exchanges of parent 
company shares in the equity of enter- 
prises in less developed countries have 
been reported, they are thus far prob- 
ably of relative insignificance in terms 
of influencing corporate policy ‘or build- 
ing a true mutuality of interest. 
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If nations find it impossible to col- 
laborate to the extent needed to make 
the transnational approach feasible, 
governments—particularly of the less 
developed countries—are very likely to 
restrain further foreign ownership and 
equity-based control, first by forbidding 
acquisitions—now specifically barred in 
a number of countries—and finally, by 
expropriating local assets. Most vul- 
nerable, of course, are integrated plants 
in mature industries serving primarily 
the local market. 

The alternative is a movement to the 
multinational or transnational associa- 
tion, already discernible in the Japanese 
case. At the center is a developed coun- 
try corporation which is linked by a 
web of contractual relations with largely 
locally owned and managed associated 
firms in the less developed countries. 
The center supplies capital-intensive, 
scarce resources (such as new technol- 
ogy——that is, research and development 
plus the training of local nationals; 
management and managerial training; 
international marketing services; pur- 
chase and sale contracts; debt capital; 
and possibly initial high-risk—entre- 
preneurial—equity which is later with- 
drawn). The associated (eventually 
largely locally owned and managed) 
firms produce. Such an association 
could become transnational if the cen- 
tral corporation were owned by the 
associated foreign firms. The increase 
in public-sector or profit-sharing enter- 
prise in both less and more developed 
countries, whether ideologically socialist 
or otherwise, also suggests that this 
pattern may indeed be the wave, of the 
future and that the multinational and 
transnational corporation as presently 
conceived will prove to be a relatively 
short-lived transitional form. This con- 
clusion is suggested by the legal re- 
straints put on, and the higher profit 
levels realized by, those firms which 
concentrate on providing the scarcer, 


more capital-intensive inputs via con- 
tract. The higher profits appear be- 
cause the firm based in an industrially 
developed country can concentrate its 
resources in producing those services in 
shortest supply which should, therefore, 
command the highest prices. In eco- 
nomic terms, it is maximizing its mo- 
nopoly rent on these relatively scarce 
factors of production. One might sug- 
gest that it is also minimizing its po- 
litical risk because, from the point of 
view of the recipient country, benefits 
and costs would be specifically linked 


‘and not generalized in a stream of divi- 


dends. The contract route also permits 
a systematic periodic renegotiation as 
the cost-benefit ratios shift, which, for 
instance, would be signaled when an- 
other firm is prepared to provide com- 
parable inputs at less cost. It is for 
this reason that one may anticipate the 
demise of many of the giant multina- 
tional and transnational firms. It should 
also be noted that the association is 
very conducive to the generation of 
market-relevant R & D and the transfer 
of the resulting technology and skills 
to those who want them; this is really 
a principal part of the rationale for the 
web of contractual relationships. 


Pusric Ponicy IMPLICATIONS 


Regardless of the dominant theme of 
the future international business sce- 
nario—the development of the trans- 
national corporation and/or the inter- 
national association of firms—-the fact 
is that one can anticipate a growing 
concentration of international economic 
power in private hands. Particularly 
for the relatively weak governments 
whose claims to legitimacy are not yet 
fully supported by the loyalty of their 
own peoples, this situation is intoler- 
able. Indeed it may become politically 
intolerable for all nation-states. Wit- 
ness recent Canadian, French, and Aus- 
tralian unease. 
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It would appear to be in the interest 
of both the richer and poorer nations 
to contain the international tensions 
and political conflict associated with 
cross-border flows of private capital, 
technology, skis, and goods—and at 
the same time enhance world welfare. 
Tension and conflict in this context are 
functions of a nation’s perception that 
it is somehow weakened by a transac- 
tion or relationship either in economic- 
financial terms or in effecting its own 
politically determined allocational pri- 
orities—actual or potential. World wel- 
fare is seen as an equalization interna- 
tionally of the marginal return to capi- 
tal and labor and, hence, a closing of 
the gap in terms of per capita economic 
well-being between the more and less 
developed nations, but with regard to 
the full cost of the environmenta! im- 
pact of such development. 

In view of the inability of single gov- 
ernments to restrain or control the ac- 
tivities of the larger multinational, 
transnational, or internationally associ- 
ated corporations, it would make a lot 
of sense for the United States and oth- 
ers to propose an international conven- 
tion like GATT (General Ag-eement on 
Tariffs and Trade) to be sponsored by 
the United Nations or possidly by the 
GATT for the purpose of establishing 
a General Agreement on Capital and 
Technology Transfer. This agreement 
would relate to both private, state, and 
socialist enterprise operating interna- 
tionally. Some suggested rules are as 
follows: 


1. Strict political neutrality on the 
part of foreign-controlled and/or 
owned enterprises, foreign person- 
nel, and contractors in host coun- 
tries. A failure to maintain such 
neutrality would void all parent 
governmental poltical-risk guaran- 
tees that may be offered. 


—Political neutrality might be 
defined as noninteryention in 
partisan politics except as a 
corporation might attempt to 
influence policies by means of 
public statements. Any cov- 
ert activity of a political na- 
ture could be deemed a per 
se violation of neutrality. 


2. Adherence to all local Jaws on the - 


part of foreign-owned and/or con- 
trolled enterprises and contractors. 
Failure to do so should be a bar 
to any parent government pressure 
or intervention in event of expro- 
priation or unilateral breach of 
contract by the host government, 
even without effective, prompt, 
and adequate compensation-—tmn- 
less the law be discriminating or 
of an ex post facto nature; that 
is, a host nation violation of 
agreed-upon entry conditions. 


. A host government commitment to 


recognize foreign ownership of 
tangible and intangible rights, 
and/or management control of 
same, for twenty years—unless a 
shorter period is agreed upon at 
the time of entry. These rights 
should be inalienable during such 
period if (1) the rights are estab- 
lished locally in accord with local 
law and upon the consent of an 
independent government which is 
recognized internationally and (2) 
the foreign investor and/or con- 
tractor adheres to the entry condi- 
tions unless adherence is made im- 
possible either by the host govern- 
ment or by a change of circum- 
stances beyond the control of the 
foreign interest involved. 
—International recognition of a 
government might be equated 
with United Nations member- 
ship—-with the ‘exception of 
members against which UN- 


` 
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imposed sanctions are pres- 
ently effective. 

—By independent government 
is meant one that is not sub- 
ordinate to any other national 
government as a colony, pos- 
session, mandated or trust 
territory, or an occupied ter- 
ritory. 

4, Adherence by all signatory nations 
to the tax sparing principle so as 
to give full force to tax incentives 
and holidays introduced by other 
members to foreign business in- 
terests. 

5. The taxation by parent govern- 
ments of flows of earnings arising 
under management, training, tech- 
nical assistance, and license agree- 
ments and contracts at a capital 
gains rate or at not more than 50 
percent of the usual tax rate, 
whichever is less. 

6. Agreement to reier disputes in re- 
spect to the interpretation of the 
rules to an international forum to 
be created under the convention. 


Such a convention would lead to the 


need for new institutions. 


—First, periodic meetings of all mem- 


ber nations would be required to dis- 


cuss performance and the desirability 
of rule or institutional change. This 
suggests the need for a permanent 
secretariat. 


—Second, there should be a permanent 


forum for the resolution of disputes 
arising in respect to the interpreta- 
tion of the rules and their enforce- 
ment. 


—Third, it may be desirable to move in 


the direction of creating an invest- 
ment and contract political guarantee 
system out of which foreign investors 
and contractors would be reimbursed 
for loss of valuable commercial as- 
sets—tangible and intangible—such 
loss being the result of an act illegal 
under the proposed rules. All mem- 
ber countries might pay an agreed 
upon quota into the guarantee fund. 
It is suggested, because risk levels 
differ, that a guarantee of contractual 
rights—including debt—be offered 
for a somewhat lower premium than 
for direct investment in equity. It 
might also be feasible to charge a 
premium which increases as the per- 
centage of foreign equity in an enter- 
prise increases. Finally, there should 
be no discrimination as between in- 
vestment and contracts involving the 
government sector in the host coun- 
try in contrast to the private sector. 


sity at Los Angeles. 
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Corporations and American Foreign Relations 


By DENNIS M. Ray 


ABsTRACT: While we know a great deal about the internal 
dynamics of foreign policymaking and about the influence of 
various groups and institutions, we know virtually nothing 
about the role of corporations in American foreign relations. 
The influence of corpcrations becomes more obvious if we dis- 
tinguish between different types of decisions: crisis, calculated, 
and axiomatic decisions. Economic or corporate interests be- 
come obscured in crisis decision-making. The influence of cor- 
porations stems primarily from their capacity to shape axio- 


matic decisions and from their ability to act independently, to `` 


initiate action, which then influences foreign policy. While 
_ Specific interests of corporations are subject to the mechanisms 
of pluralism and countervailing power, corporations exert a 
general influence which transcends specific economic interests. 
An examination of the recruitment patterns of high-level policy 
positions reflects the Cominant position of men from large cor- 
porations, high- finance, and corporate law. This pattern of 
recruitment creates latent predispositions which are readily 
triggered by various institutions which transmit corporate in- 
terests. The process of “tapping” high-level foreign policy 
officials from the business community biases the structure of 
decision-making towards business, for government is not just 
conscripting the talents of the businessman; it is buying his 
ideology, his values, and his orientation towards the world. 


Dennis M. Rey is Associate Frofessor of Political Science at California State Univer- 


Denver. 
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N 1959 Bernard C. Cohen asked 
“What do we really know about the 
dimensions of group . . . influence on 
the formulation and execution of for- 
eign policy?”? In the years since 
Cohen answered his own question by 
admitting “not very much,” he and oth- 
ers have clarified the influence of Con- 
gress, the press, scientists, and non- 
profit organizations, such as RAND, 
on the foreign policy process. The in- 
fluence of corporations on the foreign 
policy process, however, remains clouded 
in mystery. 

My search through the respectable 
literature on international relations and 
U.S. foreign policy shows that less than 
5 percent of some two hundred books 
granted even passing attention to the 
role of corporations in American foreign 
relations. From this literature, one 
might gather that American foreign pol- 
icy is formulated in a social vacuum, 
where national interests are protected 
from external threats by the elaborate 
machinery of governmental policymak- 
ing. There is virtually no acknowledg- 
ment in standard works within the field 
cf international relations and foreign 
policy of the existence and influence of 
corporations. 

If one goes beyond the respectable 
works by students of international rela- 
tions and foreign policy, one can begin 
to discover a growing body of literature 
on the role of multinational corpora- 
tions in the international arena. Un- 
fortunately, this literature tends to be 
highly polarized between the published 
statements of corporate executives and 
rrofessors associated with major gradu- 
ate business schools in the United 
States, on one hand, and radical and 
often neo-Marxist analyses, on the other 
hand. As might be expected, the obser- 


1. Bernard C. Cohen, The Influence of 
Non-Governmental Groups on Foreign Policy 
Making (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
1359), p. 1. 


vations of businessmen and business 
school professors tend to emphasize the 
positive and beneficial attributes of the 
expansion of American business abroad 
and tend to underplay the role of Amer- 
ican business in shaping American for- 
eign policy. There is no precise con- 
sensus, but most of this literature tends 
to see American business as responding 
to the dominant and occasionally ca- 
pricious power of government which 
acts in terms of a narrow nationalism. 
The writings of long-time American 
Marxists and a younger generation of 
radical social thinkers and social scien- 
tists interpret the functions, activities, 
and influence of corporations on Ameri- 
can foreign relations in entirely differ- 
ent terms.® 

Since scholarship should involve more 
than advocacy, the purpose of this ar- 
ticle will be to raise some basic ques- 
tions about the influence of corporations 
on foreign policy and perhaps, indi- 
rectly, suggest some possible avenues of 
future research. Two basic theoretical 
perspectives influence my approach. 

First, the classic state-centric para- 
digm assumes that states are the only 
significant actors in world politics that 
act as units and that diverse domestic 
interests have effects on international 
politics only through governmental for- 
eign policy. While the foreign policies 
of the American government are obvi- 
ously most important, it is also im- 
portant to focus on the broader social 
and economic processes by which the 
United States interacts with other so- 
cieties. The role of corporations can 
best be understood if we focus not only 
on American foreign policy, but also on 
American foreign relations. From this 
perspective we shall see that corpora- 


2. See Harry Magdoif, The Age of Im- 
perialism (New York: Modern Reader, 1969); 
and David Horowitz, ed., Corporations and 
The Cold War (New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1969). 
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tions have a capacity to act indepen- 
dently, to initiate action in the inter- 
national arena. 

Second, I perceive foreign -policy de- 
cision-making as a social process, not 
simply a process involving how govern- 
mental decision-makers arrive at stra- 
tegic and policy decisions within the 
framework of various executive depart- 
ments. This would be more obvious if 
we began to distinguish between three 
basic types of decisions. 


Crisis dectstons involve high threat, 
short decision time, and surprise. Cri- 
sis decisions involve a direct confronta- 
tion of will over a specific matter. The 
confrontation emerges from some initia- 
tive taken by decision-makers from out- 
side the country or from the feedback 
received from one’s own initiatives 
which, in either case, are perceived as 
an immediate threat to priority goals 
and which are likely to escalate into 
general war.®: 7 


Calculated decisions are decisions to ini- 
tiate specific policies based on a careful 
analysis of the ends desired and the 
means available to achieve them. The 
Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, and the Alliance 
for Progress are examples of calculated 
decisions. The resultant foreign policies 
change as the means-end calculation 
evolves over time. 


Axiomatic decisions are those which are 
virtually automatic; those actions by 
government which no longer require ex- 
plicit means-ends calculations and, in- 
deed, are rarely accompanied by debate 
within the decision unit. Axiomatic de- 
cisions include the broader assumptions 
about international society, the role 


3. Charles F. Hermann, Crises in Foreign 
Policy: A Simulation Analysis (New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1969); and Glenn D. Paige, 
The Korean Decision: June 24-30, 1950 (New 
York: Free Press, 1968), p. 276. 


of one’s state in the international 
community, and the attitude towards 
change and order in the international 
community. Axiomatic decisions might 
be classified as non-decisions. Bach- 
rach and Baratz write that 


many investigators have ... mistakenly 
assumed that power and its correlates are 
activated and can be observed only in de- 
cision-making situations. They have over- 
-ooked the equally, if not more important 
area of what might be called “nondecision- 
making,” i.e, the practice of limiting the 
scope of actual decision-making to “safe” 
issues by manipulating the dominant com- 
munity values, myths, and political insti- 
tutions and procedures. To pass over this 
is to neglect one whole “face” of power.* 


Most decision-making studies have fo- 
cused on crisis decisions. Crisis deci- 
sion-making is completely preoccupied 
with the mechanics of the crisis. More- 
over, crises only come to the attention 
of decision-makers after they become 
political and international. Conse- 
quently, societal or economic variables 
have little or no direct influence on 
crisis decision-making. By the time a 
Situation becomes a crisis, the possible 
Telationship between the problem and 
corporations has become obscure. The 
immediacy of the crisis decision tends 
to undervalue such phenomena as cor- 
porate influence, 

The purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest that the influence of corporations 
on American foreign relations stems pri- 
marily from their ability to shape the 
external environment from which prob- 
lems, conflicts, and crises grow, and their 
ability to define the axiomatic. To take 
a simple and perhaps overdrawn exam- 


.4. Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz, 
“Decisions and Nondecisions: An Analytical 
Framework,” American Political Science Re- 
view (September 1963), p. 632. See also 
Ernest R. May, “The Nature of Foreign 
Policy: the Calculated Versus the Axiomatic,” 
Daedalus (Fall 1962), pp. 653-67. 


~ 
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FIGURE 1—THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL AND MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 
ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 
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ple, it is axiomatic that the U.S. govern- 
ment should intervene to protect Amer- 
ican life and property abroad: but 
whose life and whose property? Per- 
haps the real content of this axiom has 
been lost in its patriotic formulation. 


AVENUES OF CORPORATE JNFLUENCE 


While professional students of Amer- 
ican foreign relations have tended to 
ignore the role of business, businessmen 
themselves have, on occasion, articu- 
lated their vision of the proper role of 
business in American foreign relations. 
While innumerable statements by busi- 
nessmen could be presented which ex- 
press the conviction that government 
should enhance and protect private eco- 
nomic interests abroad and that the 
well-being of business should be a major 
consideration in making U.S. foreign 
policy, such expressions do not demon- 
strate the influence of the business com- 


munity. Nor can we assume that the 
business community is monolithic in its 
attitudes towards foreign investment or 
U.S. foreign policy. Still, there are 
three avenues of influence which may 
be open to corporations. ‘These stem 
from (1) their capacity to take inde- 
pendent action in the international 
arena through foreign investment; (2) 
their direct and indirect influence on 
foreign policy decision-making; and (3) 
their capacity to shape public opinion 
in such a way as to legitimize govern- 
mental action in favor of business 
interests abroad.” These avenues of 
influence are outlined in Figure 1. 


5. This third avenue of Influence goes be- 
yond the scope of this essay. It might be 
relevant to ask, however, what are the ways 
in which U.S. corporations are able to shape 
public opinion so as to create an “input” into 
governmental decision-making which is sym- 
pathetic to the corporate point of view? 
How effective are the inputs from the public 
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Whether the exterral response ta U.S. 
investment abroad is favorable or hos- 
tile, the very act of investment becomes 
a component of American foreign rela- 
tions and a lever of influence on Amer- 
ican foreign policy. When the fcreign 
response to American investment is fa- 
vorable, the local government has an in- 
terest in working with the multinational 
enterprise in securing mutually beneficial 
loans or grants—for example, for the 
construction cf roads, rail lines, power 
plants, or pipelines—and, on occasion, 
securing favored access to the Amer- 
ican market. When the <oreign re- 
sponse to American investment is un- 
favorable, the multinational enterprise 
has created a situation, a problem, to 
which the U.S, government is expected 
to respond, as indicated by countless 
statements by corporate officials, That 
these expressions of interest have had 
an impact on policy is suggested by the 
Hickenlooper resolution and statements 
by high governmen:al officials which 
closely correspond with those of busi- 
nessmen.® And even thouga the U.S. 


via polls, letters, demonstrations, and election 
returns when those inputs run counter to 
dominant corporate interests? To what ex- 
tent can the government manipu'ate patriotic 
symbols and information to its and corporate 
interests? How autonomous is mass opinion 
on foreign policy questions? To what ex- 
tent is it merely a reflection of corporate non- 
ideology ? 

6. Richard B. Lillich, The Frotection of 
Foreign Investment: Six Procecural Studies 
(New York: Syracuse University Press, 1965), 
pp. 117-46. Also compare Emilio Collado, 
“Economic Development through Private En- 
terprise,” Foreign Affairs 41 (July 1963), pp. 
708-20; or “A Reappraisal of the Alliance for 
Progress,” a Supplement to COMAP Report, 
prepared by Collado (Standard Oil of New 
Jersey), David Rockefeller (Chase Maniattan 
Bank), and Walter B Wriston (First National 
City Bank) wita Dean Rusk, “Trade, Invest- 
ment, and United States Foreign Policy.” De- 
partment of State Bulletin, November 5, 1962, 
pp. 684-89, 


government is finding it increasingly 
difficult to prevent or negate the expro- 
priations of American investment in the 
heightened nationalism of the moment, 
strains in recent American relations with 
Algeria, Chile, and, of course, Cuba 
have been largely shaped by the re- 
sponse to American investment. In 
such cases, the policy of the United 
States is basically being shaped by the 
special economic interests of various 
corporations within the country in ques- 
tion. Special economic interests may 
or may not represent the true national 
interest depending on one’s bureau- 
cratic interests and political perspective. 
Whatever the true national interest, 
however, there is little doubt that spe- 
cial interests have on occasion been de- 
cisive in defining the national interest 
as an operational political exercise. 

Let us begin examining this phenome- 
non by trying to pose some relevant 
questions: 


1. What are the different foreign pol- 
icy interests of different types of 
corporations? 

2. What is the range and diversity of 
interests and perspectives of 
multinational and national cor- 
porations on foreign policy? 

3. Do different types of corpora- 
tions have influence on different 
branches of foreign and national 
security policy machinery? 

4, What avenues of influence are open 
to national and multinational 
corporations? 

5. Does the influence of various cor- 
porations vary over time, from 
administration to administration? 

6. Does the type of corporation affect 
the level of its influence on for- 
eign policy? 

7. Ongwhat types of issues are differ- 
et types of corporations most 
likely to be influential? 
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8. What is the receptiveness of foreign 
policy decision-makers to the in- 
terests of different types of cor- 
porations, and, in contrast, to the 
interests of other segments of 
American society? 

9. To what extent and on what types 
of issues do different types of cor- 
porations neutralize the influence 
of each other? 

10. To what extent and on what types 
of issues do other types of inter- 
est groups counterbalance the in- 
fluence of national and multina- 
tional corporations? 


Only a landmark study could begin to 
adequately answer these and other rele- 
vant questions. However, we can begin 
to discuss several of these questions in 
general terms. 


THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL AND 
MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 
ON ForEIGN Poricy 
DECISION-MAKING 


There is no single point of access for 
influence on the foreign policy decision- 


making process. While the executive 
branch dominates in the field of foreign 
and national security policy, the institu- 
tional locus of foreign policymaking 
shifts over time from one párt of the 
executive branch to another. Congress 
functions primarily as a legitimator or 
amender of executive actions within the 
field of foreign affairs. To the extent 
that Congress takes an Initiative, its 
role is concentrated on issues of mar- 
ginal importance, having little influence 
on the basic thrust of American foreign 
policy. When the occasion for decision 
is crisislike or involves any matter of 
perceived importance to the executive, 
the executive will take the initiative. 
At best, legislative influence is confined 
to vetoing or modifying actions already 
taken bv the executive. 

Existing research tells us a great deal 
about the operation of interest groups 
in influencing Congress and virtually 
nothing about their influence on the ex- 
ecutive branch of government. We might 
begin then by trying to identify the 
avenues through which corporations 
may influence governmental—particu- 


TABLE 1-—CHANNELS OF CORPORATE INFLUENCE 


Direct 


Participation in or direct access to key 


INDIRECT 


Access to key foreign policymaking units 


policymaking units through intermediaries 
recruitment foreign governments 
Formal joint ventures congressmen. 
(contracts) foundations 
consultation nonprofits 
lobbying study groups 
party officials 
trade associations 
Personal and/or group ties to authoritative Intermediary nonbusiness groups communi- 
and legitimate policymakers cate knowingly or unknowingly the prefer- 
ences of the corporate elite to authoritative 
recruitment and legitimate foreign policymakers 
Informal common socialization 
family ties public opinion 
school ties voting patterns 


elite club ties 
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larly executive—action with respect to 
foreign policy. These are summarized 
in Table 1. 


The transmission belts of corporate 
influence 


Identifying abstract channels of in- 
fluence does not give substance to the 
institutional linkages between cor- 
porations and foreign policy decision- 
makers. Even when the influence is 
relatively direct, intermediaries trans- 
late and carry influence. These inter- 
mediaries function as transmission belts, 
not from the government down to the 
individual as in the Soviet Union, but 
from the corporation up to the govern- 
ment. The main transmission belts of 
corporate influence are nonprofit organi- 
zations such as the Council on For- 
eign Relations, foundations, presidential 
commissions, Congress, party officials, 
and foreign governments, ‘These insti- 
tutions or transmission belts perform 
several key functions for corporations. 
In a nominal and natural way they 
articulate the interests of corporations. 
But more concretely, they represent the 
primary source of perspectives external 
to the decision-making machinery on 
the questions of U.S. foreign policy. 
The transmission belts provide access 
for corporate officials; they create 
points of face-to-face contact between 
corporate and government officials. 
And, most importantly, they represent 
the talent pool from which civilians are 
recruited into high foreign and national 
security policy decision-making units. 

While space restrictions prevent a 
thorough analysis, perhaps a few illus- 
trations of each of these functions will 
suffice. The Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, through its special discussion and 
study groups, which bring together busi- 
nessmen, government officials, military 
officers, and scholars for detailed discus- 
sions on specific topics, transmits policy 


perspectives and options to foreign pol- 
icy decision-makers. ‘These discussion 
and study groups of the Council are an 
excellent way of channeling private in- 
fluences into foreign policy decision- 
making. According to Joseph Kraft, 
the discussion groups, scholarly papers, 
and studies sponsored by the Council 
laid the groundwork for the United Na- 
tions Charter, softening the American 
position on German postwar repara- 
tions and planning for European recov- 
ery, and created policy guidelines for the 
NATO treaty.” More recently, the 
Council has undertaken a long-range 
analysis of American policy and atti- 
tudes towards China.’ Special presiden- 
tial commissions, “blue ribbon” citizen 
committees, and “task forces” appointed 
by the president are another important 
source of external policy perspectives. 
Morton Halperin notes that: 


Despite the extensive government appa- 
ratus for policy-making on problems of 
national security, the American President 
in the postwar period has, from time to 
time, appointed groups of private citizens 
to investigate particular problems and re- 
port to the National Security Council. 
Some of these groups have performed their 
task without the public’s ever becoming 
aware of their existence; others have in 
one way or another come to public atten- 
tion. Among the latter are those which 
have become known under the names of 
the chairman: Finletter, Gray, Paley, Sar- 
noff, Gaither, Draper, Boechenstein, and 
Killian.® 

7. Joseph Kraft, “School for Statesmen,” 
Harper's Magazine (July 1958), p. 64. See 
also The Council on Foreign Relations: A 
Record of Fifteen Years (New York: The 
Council, 1937), pp. 14-15. 

8. New York Times, May 15, 1966. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company published an in- 
fluential series of books for the Council under 
the general title: The United States and China 
in World Affairs. 

9 Morton H. Halperin, “The Gaither Com- 
mittee and the Policy Process,” World Poli- 
tics (April 1961), p. 360. 
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Seven of the eight committee chairmen 
named by Professor Halperin are cor- 
porate executives, and the eighth was 
the president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Certain of these transmission belts 
also function as a training ground for 
government service. For example, the 
Council on Foreign Relations has been 
described as a “school for statesmen” 
through its seminars for “promising 
young executives” nominated by corpo- 
rations which subscribe to the Council’s 
“corporation service.” 1° Not only does 
the Council train and socialize future 
statesmen, but it is one of the chief 
talent pools for high government deci- 
slon-making in foreign affairs. Joseph 
Kraft quotes John J. McCloy—Wall 
Street lawyer, former chairman of 
Chase Manhattan, trustee of the Ford 
Foundation, Director of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, and a government 
ap >ointee in a variety of roles since the 
early 1940s—as saying that ‘whenever 
we needed a man [during World War 
II] we thumbed through the roll of the 
Council members and put through a call 
to New York.” ™ When McCloy was 
appointed High Commissioner in Ger- 
many, he took with him a staff com- 
posed almost exclusively of men who 
had focused on German affairs at the 
Council. 

Congress functions as a transmission 
belt of corporate influence when the 
executive branch is reluctant to ade- 
quately support corporate interests. 
For example, in response to the Peru- 
vian episodes, Congress enacted and 
then tightened the Hickenlooper resolu- 


10. G Wiliam Domhof, “Who Made 
American Foreign Policy, 1945-1963?” in 
Horowitz, Corporations and The Cold War, 
ard based on the Annual Report of the Coun- 
cit on Foreign Relations, 1957-1958 

11. Kraft, “School for Statesmen,” p. 67. 

12 Ibid., p. 68. 


tion, which cut off foreign aid to expro- 
priating countries. Congress, like the 
two major political parties and for- 
eign governments, represents an alter- 
native avenue of access for the large 
corporation. 

The impact or the influence of such 
transmission belts as the Council on 
Foreign Relations is not really in seri- 
ous doubt. However, one might ques- 
tion to what extent the Council, RAND, 
presidential commissions, and the others 
really function to transmit business or 
corporate interests. Are not the policy 
recommendations of these institutions 
impartial and explicitly nonpartisan? 
Why should these institutions be biased 
toward business as opposed to labor, 
religious, ethnic, pacifist, or other in- 
terests? Herein we encounter one of 
the many problems of influence studies. 
Influence may be greatest when dis- 
guised as altruistic, nonpartisan, or 
patriotic Interest. Influence may be 
most effective when transmitted through 
purportedly impartial and explicitly 
nonpartisan institutions, such as the 
Council on Foreign Relations. How- 
ever, granting that influence may be 
expressed in subtle and disguised forms, 
how do we really know that it is influ- 
ence? The obvious symptoms of con- 
trol—financial contributions, boards of 
directors, membership rosters, and par- 
ticipant testimony—can, depending on 
our disposition, be construed quite in- 
nocently or as evidence of a pervasive 
power elite.** 


13 G. Wiliam Dombhoff, in his study of 
the Council on Foreign Relations (CFR), at- 
tempts to show the influence of corporations 
on the origins, composition, and functioning 
of the Council. Not only is the Council 
funded significantly by corporations and foun- 
dations, its membership is largely corporate. 
Specifically, he finds that 12 percent of the 
CFR’s budget for 1960-61 ($112,200.00) came 
from eighty-four large corporations who had 
subscribed to the Council’s “corporation ser- 
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TABLE 2—O2CUPATICNAL BACKGROUNDS OF 
FOREIGN Poutcy ELITE 


(PERCENTAGES) 

OCCUPATION 1938 1948 1956 
Business and finance 8 23 47 
Law 17 20 29 
Journalism 13 7 5 
Education 13 18 5 
Civil service 41 30 10 
Military 8 2 4 


a. 


source: David S. McLellan and Charles E. 
Woodhouse, ‘‘Businessmen in Foreign Policy,” 
Southwest Soctae Science Quarterly [now Socsal 
Science Quarterly | 35 (March 1959), p. 285. 


Patterns of recruitment 


The most direct and, probably, the 
most effective mechanism of corporate 
influence is the pattern of recruitment 


vice” Foundations, particularly the Ford, 
Rockefeller, and Carnegie Foundations, ac- 
counted for about 25 percent of the Council’s 
income in the same period. One of the Coun- 
cil’s major activities has been the formation 
of Committees on For2ign Relations across 
the country. These committees in small and 
large cities come together at dinners and other 
occasions to hear speakers and exchange ideas. 
While probably exerting little influence on 
policy, the partial analysis of membership— 
some 509 committee members from twenty- 
nine cities—reflects the corporate orientation 
of the Council. Some 41 percent of these 
members were corporate executives and bank- 
ers; 21 percent were lawyers—nearly half of 
whom were also corporate directors; 22 per- 
cent were educators—college presidents, deans, 
political scientists, and economists; and 7 per- 
cent were editors or publishers, while the 
remainder were small numbers of public of- 
ficials, politicians, church leaders, physicians 
and so forth. This type of evidence is sug- 
gestive, but hardly beyond dispute. For ex- 
ample, does the social composition of the 
Committees on Foreign Relations reflect cor- 
porate influence on the Council or reflect the 
Council’s acknowledgment that businessmen 
and lawyers are “opinion leaders” in their 
local communities and that their understanding 
of foreign policy issues is in the national 
interest? Is there a consistent policy bias 
in the orientations of the Council or other 
non-profits which reflects the interests of 
corporations? 


of foreign and national security policy 
officials, While there are very few 
studies of recruitment patterns, and 
those have notable deficiencies, they do 
begin to paint a broad picture. In 
examining the highest civilian echelons 
of the executive branch of the federal 
government where decisions are made 
on the conduct of foreign relations, 
Professors McLellan and Woodhouse 
find that for the years 1938, 1948, and 
1956 business, finance, and law domi- 
nated the patterns of recruitment—~see 
Table 2. McLellan and Woodhouse 
note that the individuals included in 
the “business and finance” category 
are without exception associated with 
large corporations, investment houses, 
and banks. 

A more recent study by Richard J. 
Barnet on what he calls the “national 
security managers” investigates the ca- 
reers of four hundred officials who have 
held top-level positions from 1940 until 
July 1967. While Barnet does not re- 
port on the occupational makeup of 
these decision-makers, he does note that 
out of the nimety-one men who have 
held the very top positions—the secre- 
taries and under-secretaries of the State 
and Defense departments, the secreta- 
ries of the three services, the chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the director of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (CIA)—seventy came 
from major corporations and investment 
houses.1* This includes eight out of ten 
secretaries of Defense, seven out of eight 
secretaries of the Army, every deputy 
secretary of Defense, three out of five 
directors of the CIA, and three of 
the five chairmen of the Atomic Energy 
Commission.’ 


14. Richard J. Barnet, “The National Secu- 
rity Managers and the National Interest,” 
Politics and Society (February 1971), p. 260 

15. Ibid. David T, Stanley et al, Men 
Who Govern (Washington: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1967), p 141, points out that 86 per- 


+; 
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TABLE 3—PREDICTED CLUSTERING OF CAREER PATTERNS IN 
FOREIGN Porrcy DECISION UNITS 








CATEGORY 
OF 


DECISION 


(representation) 
hi 





DECISION-MAKERS RECRUITED FROM’ 





Other 
Sh 
Legal Academic Other 







Crisis moderate high high low nil high low nil 
Calculated | moderate hugh high low high moderate high moderate nil 
AND CONCENTRATED IN THESE DECISION UNITS’ 
State DOD+ DOD Commerce DOD State State White 
CIAs State Commerce DOD House 
Commerce Treasury ar 





a Top ten on the Fortune Directory of the Five Hundred Largest U. S. Industrial Corporations. 


b Department of Defense. 
¢ Central [ntelligence Agency. 


A major weakness of recruitment 
studies is that they treat the business 
community as a homogeneous, even 
monolithic, group when, in fact, it is 
structurally diverse and highly differen- 
tiated. One can differentiate between 
multinational and national corpora- 
ticns; between giant corporations, 
smaller corporations, and small busi- 
ness; between defense and non-defense 
industries; and between primary goods, 
manufacturing, or service industry. 
Whatever conceptual problems may be 
involved, it is important to begin 
making distinctions between different 
types of corporations if we are to avoid 
simplistic rhetoric about a monolithic 
business community or a power elite 
which dominates -American foreign 
policy. 

Recognition of the structural diver- 
sity of the business community should 
lead us to inquire about the types of 
businessmen who participate in foreign 
and defense policy decision-making. 


cent of the secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force were either businessmen or lawyers 
(usually) with a business practice. 


Table 3 expresses how this question 
might be approached and offers some 
tentative predictions. 


Recruitment and influence 


Having shown that foreign policy 
decision-makers are heavily recruited 
from large corporations, investment 
houses, and law firms, and having sug- 
gested that future research must begin 
to differentiate the type of business 
firm, we must now ask why the pattern 
of recruitment is important. In terms 
of interest-group theory, recruitment 
patterns help define receptivity to in- 
fluence. V. O. Key, Jr., writing more 
generally about the possible sources of 
influence, identifies one of these simply 
as “legislators’ convictions may happen 
to coincide with the interest of par- 
ticular groups.” 1€ Obviously, if foreign 
policy decision-makers are recruited pre- 
dominantly from the business commu- 
nity, their convictions are more likely 
to coincide with those of business than 


16. V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties, and 
Pressure Groups (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1947), p. 134. 
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with other segments of society. Re- 
cruitment creates < climate of opinion 
in policymaking circles which is likely 
to recognize the legitimacy of business 
interests before those of other sezments 
of society. Businessmen in public ser- 
vice are likely to perceive the national 
interest in terms of business interests. 

In their study American Business and 
Public Policy: The Polstics of Foreign 
Trade, Bauer, Pool, and Dexter, in re- 
fining the pressure-group model of 
policymaking, suggest that communica- 
tion between interest groups and deci- 
sion-makers acts as a “trigger” rather 
than a “force” in influencing policy- 
makers.*7 Such communication opens 
or activates latent predispositicns or 
images rather than altering or convert- 
ing the images of the policymaker. 
Previous career patterns of decision- 
makers are probably the major source 
of latent predispositions and manifest 
political images. 

While communication may trigger 
latent predispositions, previous career 
patterns may so strongly orient the 
perceptions and images of foreign pol- 
icy decision-makers that the formal act 
of communication is not necessary. For 
example, in his early exploratory essay 
on nongovernmental influences on for- 
eign policy, Bernarc Cohen notes that 
“interest groups may have important ef- 
fects on foreign policy even when they 
remain silent.” +8 


In some cases the silence of major interest 
groups that aze ordinarily quick to take 
a policy stand may be construed as acqui- 
escence in the course of policy being pur- 
sued by the government. Or words may 
not be required to make clear the feelings 


17. Raymond A. Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
and Lewis A. Dexter, American Business and 
Public Policy: The Politics of Foreign Trade 
(New York: Atherton, 1963). 

18. Cohen, Influence of Non-Governmental 
Groups, p. 5. 


of a group: its position on a particular 
area of policy may be so well known and 
so important to the policy makers that 
they are constrained to take it into account 
in their first formulations of policy.1® 


Because this is one of the hardest kinds 
of influence for the observer to discern, 
it has often been ignored. The primary 
source of this type of influence is prob- 
ably the career pattern—-which implies 
class, economic interests, bureaucratic 
loyalties, and political socialization—of 
the decision-maker. 

Recruitment patterns also suggest 
that the intellectual milieu of foreign 
policy decision-making is permeated by 
business values and outlooks. Gabriel 
Kolko expresses it this way. 


At every level of the administration of the 
American state, domestically and interna- 
tionally, business serves as the fount of 
critical assumptions or goals and strategi- 
cally placed personnel.?° 


In noting the influence of business 
groups on foreign policy, Bernard 
Cohen reasons that the “apparent exis- 
tence among government officials... 
of a pro-business bias” is really “a pro- 
business orientation—an assumption, in 
other words, that policy matters are 
properly within the sphere of interest 
and competence of businessmen. . . .”?77 
Cohen describes a study by Frank 
Bonilla *? to illustrate the point, which 
I think has broad and general relevance. 


. Bonilla writes that labor groups as 
well as business groups have a legitimate 
interest in the tariff, “but whereas in no 
single case did any of the legislators com- 


19. Ibid. 

20. Gabriel Kolko, The Roots of American 
Foreign Policy: An Analysis of Power and 
Purpose (Boston: Beacon Press, 1969), p. 26 

21 Cohen, Influence of Non-Governmental 
Groups, p. 8. 

22. Frank Bonilla, “When is Petition ‘Pres- 
sure?” Public Opinion Quarterly 20 (Spring 
1956). 
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plain about pressures from industry, there 
were a number of remarzs [made during 
interviews with congressmen] describing the 
ineptness, boorishness, or lack of organiza- 
tion evident in labor pressure groups. .. .” 
The implication here is not, fundamen- 
tally, an anti-labor attitude. Rather i 
seems to be a general, perhaps even a cul- 
tural, sympathy with business—a predispo- 
sition to regard its interesis as legitimate; 
this is what Bonilla elsewhere .. . calls a 
“congruence of opinion and sentiment.” * 


The foreign policy decision-makers’ view 
of American society and America’s role 
in the world is derived from the same 
social and intellectual sources as that 
of the businessman. This is not par- 
ticularly unexpected, for the character 
of American society is largely defined 
by the technological ingenuity and eco- 
nomic power of large corporations. In 
this context, we are not dealing simply 
with phenomena of influence, for na- 
tional goals may in fact be synonymous 
with business goals. 


CONCLUSION 


This is perhaps an appropriate place 
to pause and consider some of the pit- 
falls in the study of influence. One 
must be aware of the danger of im- 
puting influence to an assumed elite and 
the danger of deducing influence from 
the behavior patterns in what appears 
to be an asymmetrical relationship. 
However, in the study of corporate in- 
fluence on foreign policy, it may be 
helpful to distinguish between specific 
and general influence. 

Specific influence means the influ- 
ence that a corporation exerts for that 
corporation. The attempt to exercise 
this type of influence is likely to be 
subject to the pluralism or countervail- 
ing powers within the business commu- 
nity and the American political system. 


23. Cohen, Influence of Non-Governmental 
Groups, p 17. 


Bernard Cohen, for example, notes that 
in an interview a former State Depart- 
ment official described “a case where 
business pressure, usually very influen- 
tial and articulate, cancelled itself out” 
on the question of recognition of a new 
Bolivian government.** Specific influ- 
ence does not always cancel itself out, 
however. Cohen, for example, rates the 
shipping lobby as very effective in those 
areas of foreign policy that involve 
ocean transport: witness the success of 
the maritime unions and the National 
Federation of American Shipping in 
gaining and subsequently maintaining 
the legislative requirement that one-half 
of the cargoes financed by American aid 
be shipped to other countries in Amer- 
ican vessels.2° Other trade associations 
and various corporations have also been. 
equally successful. But whatever their 
successes, specific influence is usually 
subject to competitive and countervail- 
ing pressures. 

Thus, while interest-group theory 
leads us to expect influence to be great- 
est on issues specifically related to the 
interests of a corporation or group of 
corporations, it is suggested here that 
business exerts a different type of in- 
fluence, a general, more pervasive type 
of influence. The influence of business 
is greatest in setting the general con- 
sensus out of which political, security, 
and administrative policy is drawn. 
Trade unions have little influence out- 
side of matters involving international 
labor. Religious influence on foreign 
policy seems to be limited to sectarian 
interests. Few if any interest groups, 
outside of business, have generalized in- 
fluence on the broad range of foreign 
policy.** The mechanisms of plural- 
ism did not function with respect to 
general foreign policy orientations until 


24 Ibid., p. 19. 


25. Ibid, p. 7 
26 Ibid., p. 12. 
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the Vienam War became a national 
issue.?? Bipartisanship was the ideo- 
logical foundation for a consistent 
orientation towards foreign policy from 
1940 to 1968, an orientation which 
has been and remains structurally and 
ideologically biased towards corporate 
interests. 

If scholars begin to examine the ques- 
tion, I think they will find a strong 
predilection for corporate interests and 
the “businessman’s approach to foreign 
policy among American officials, many 
of whom have had business experience 
themselves.” *® For example, the For- 
restal Diaries contain numerous refer- 
ences to Forrestal’s belief that business- 
men were really an indispensable ele- 


27. See, for example, Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., 
Bipartisan Foreign Policy: Myth or Reality? 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1957). 

28 Cohen, Influence of Non-Governmental 
Groups, p. 18. 


ment if the United States was going to 
stand up successfully to the Soviet 
Union. At one point he writes: 


What I have been trying to preach down 
here is that in this whole world picture the 
Government alone can’t do the job; it’s got 
to work through business. .. . that means 
that well need to, for specific jobs, be 
able to tap certain people. . . 2° 


The process of tapping high-level for- 
eign policy officials from the business 
community biases the structure of 
decision-making towards business, for 
government is not just conscripting the 
talents of the businessman; it is 
buying his ideology, his values, and his 
orientation towards the world. 


29. Quoted in Kolko, “Roots of American 
Foreign Policy,” p. 22. Based on a telephone 
conversation between James F. Forrestal and 
Reese H. Taylor, March 25, 1947, in Forrestal 
Papers, Princeton University Library, box 73. 
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HE multinational corporation is 

now having a revolutionary effect 
upon the international economic system, 
but ironically, it is neither a very new 
development in itself, nor an unknown 
phenomenon in economic history. The 
consequences can properly be described 
as revolutionary because the growth of 
international transactions of multina- 
tional corporations has already over- 
whelmed the more traditional forms of 
international trade and capital flows for 
some countries, and has become much 
more important to the world economy 
in general. But multinational corpo- 
rations are not new. Some currently 
operating companies were already in 
existence and conducting international 
business in the early 1900s. Further- 
more, the major elements of such opera- 
tions were functioning even before 1860, 
and by stretching a point or two, one 
could trace the origin back to the Mus- 
covy Company chartered in 1555. Also, 
previous economic developments en- 
tirely within single nations were quite 
similar in kind to the international phe- 
nomenon now being observed. In prin- 
ciple, therefore, it should be possible to 
research this phenomenon in terms of its 
own development and by analogy to 
other known experiences, and to devise 
appropriate public policy to keep this 
revolution from devouring its young or 
whatever else unconstrained revolutions 
are alleged to do. 


THE ESSENCE OF A MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


A number of characteristics are used 
to identify the multinational corpora- 
tion, but the essential element of such 
a firm is that it makes direct invest- 
ments in other countries and thereby 
extends the organic operations of the 
firm across national borders. The 


1. Real distinctions exist among multina- 
tional companies depending on whether they 


transplanted organism is specific to a 
particular industry and combines a col- 
lection of attributes, including equity 
capital, managerial talent, industrial 
technology, and other productive knowl- 
edge, distribution channels, and market- 
ing ties, which give a competitive margin 
over economic rivals.? Firms making 
such investments are usually not small, 
nor do they operate in markets charac- 
terized by many buyers and many 
sellers. In other words, the economist’s 
model of pure competition doesn’t ap- 
ply; rather a model of monopolistic 
competition is required. 

The multinational corporation may 
have a profound effect upon the econ- 
omy of the country in which it operates 
and to a lesser extent on the parent and 
third countries as well. It works to 
break down the isolation of individual 
economies and to integrate them into a 
world system. In this respect the phe- 
nomenon of the multinational corpora- 
tion is analogous to the development of 
national corporations in the United 
States in the 1880s and 1890s.” Despite 
the fact that the Constitution guaran- 
teed an absence of trade barriers, before 
1880 product markets were not unified 
within the United States, and labor and 
capital markets were even more frag- 
mented. Essentially the United States 
consisted of a series of interconnected 
regional markets with quite distinctive 
characteristics. 

The rise of national corporations re- 
duced the distortions arising from sepa- 


produce manufactured products, develop nat- 
ural resources, or engage in trade of goods or 
services. For expositional brevity, these dis- 
tinctions will not be recognized 

2. Richard E. Caves, “International Corpo- 
rations: The Industrial Economics of Foreign 
Investment,” Economica 38 (February 1971), 
pp. 18~-44. 

3. Charles P. Kindleberger, American Busi- 
ness Abroad (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1969), pp. 33-35. 
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ration of regional markets and thus in- 
creased economic efficiency within the 
United States. With improvements in 
communications via railroads, the tele- 
graph, and telephone, firms could ex- 
pand the area within which they could 
effectively manage their operations. 
Since wages were higher in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Western 
states than in the South or Midwest, 
firms moved facilities or directed their 
expansion to these areas to take advan- 
tage of cheaper labor. Capital could be 
borrowed more efficiently and at lower 
interest rates in financial centers such as 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Chicago; so firms borrowed in those 
centers, but utilized the money else- 
where in the country. Firms increased 
their own efficiency and improved factor 
markets by bringing capital and tech- 
nology to labor because labor was the 
more difficult factor of production to 
move. By producing near regional cen- 
ters of population, firms often reduced 
the costs of shipping products to mark- 
ets. Striving to develop brand-name 
consciousness across the entire country, 
mrms utilized nationwide advertising 
and thereby created truly national 
markets. 

The rise of national corporations in 
the United States, however, was a mixed 
blessing. Some purely local or regional 
firms found that they could no longer 
compete successfully and either died or 
were absorbed by larger firms. Local 
banks found they could no longer com- 
pletely control the economic life of their 
locale and had to settle for a much 
smaller role. Many observers began to 
worry about the future of market com- 
petition in the country both because of 
the power of a few firms and because 
of the business tactics being utilized by 
them. What resulted was the develop- 
ment of institutions to regulate the ac- 
tivities of firms based on antitrust laws. 


Tre MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION 
AND THE WORLD ECONOMY 


What the national corporation did for 
the U.S. economy, the multinational cor- 
poration is doing for the world economy. 
Some quantitative dimensions are help- 
ful in coming to a qualitative judgment 
regarding the importance of multina- 
tional firms. The United States is the 
largest parent of multinational compa- 
nies, and U.S. data provide the best 
available evidence concerning their op- 
erations. First, between 1950 and 1970, 
the book value of U.S. direct investment 
abroad increased from $11.8 billion to 
$78.1 billion—close to a sevenfold in- 
crease. A comparable concept for cor- 
porate investment in the United States 
increased by less than fivefold over this 
same period (net value of corporate 
structures, plant, and equipment calcu- 
lated at historical costs). Second, there 
is some evidence that the value of ex- 
ports of multinational firms to their 
affiliates is expanding at a faster rate 
than total U.S. exports. Official figures 
available for only a few years in the 
mid 1960s confirm the trend, and this 
conclusion is supported by a special 
survey of seventy-four multinational 
firms for the entire decade of the 1960s.* 
Furthermore, these exports have been 
growing at a faster rate than the gross 
national product (GNP) of the United 
States. Third, imports by multinational 
parents from their affiliates within re- 
cent years have been increasing more 
rapidly than total imports or the GNP, 
as indicated by this same survey. 

American-based multinational com- 
panies have been a major instrument 
through which the United States has 


4. Emergency Committee for American 
Trade. The Role of the Multinational Corpo- 
ration in the United States and World Econ- 
omies, Washington, D C (processed), February 
1972, p. 33. 
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become more closely integrated with 
other countries, and, as an indirect re- 
sult, the other countries have become 
more closely integrated with each other. 
The firms have transferred American 
technology, management, and capital to 
other countries in such quantities as to 
make their foreign operations an impor- 
tant determinant of the health of the 
U.S. economy and of many other coun- 
tries as well. It has bzen estimated that 
earnings from these foreign operations 
by 1970 contributed between 20 and 25 
percent of total U.S. corporate profits 
after taxes, a very considerable magni- 
tude indeed.” An example of comparable 
figures in the United Kingdom indicates 
a similar order of magnitude. Further- 
more, through their exporting and im- 
porting activities, multinational corpo- 
rations have been leaders in making 
available the fruits oî American labor 
to foreigners, and of foreigners to Amer- 
icans. 

These magnitudes relate to the United 
States, but Americans are by no means 
alone in forming and operating multi- 
national companies. While the data 
are not available to prove the point, 
obtainable evidence indicates that for- 
eign-owned multinational companies are 
growing as fast or faster than their 
American counterparts. For instance, 
Japanese direct investment abroad has 
recently been increasing by more than 
30 percent per year and reached a book 
value of more than $3 billion by March 
1971—-fiscal year 1970. Among For- 
tune’s list of the world’s five hundred 


5 Lawrence B, Krause, “Evolution of For- 
eign Direct Investment: The United States and 
Japan,” in Jerome Cohen, ed, Strong Yen 
and Weak Dollar (New York. The Japan 
Society, forthcoming). 

6. Stephen Hymer and Robert Rowthorn, 
“Multinational Corporations and International 
Oligopoly: The Non-American Challenge,” in 
Charles P. Kindleberger, ed., The International 
Corporation (Cambridge, Mass. MIT Press, 
1970), pp. 57-91. 


largest corporations are now found two 
hundred non-American firms, and they 
have been increasing in number. Since 
foreign investment is related to and 
positively correlated with size, this sug- 
gests that the economies of other coun- 
tries might also be in the process of 
being integrated into a world system 
through the activities of their own mul- 
tinational companies. A more conclu- 
sive statement, however, must wait upon 
direct measurements. 


Wortp FPropuct MARKETS 


The most visible consequence of mul- 
tinational corporations is the integration 
of product markets; indeed, a product 
like Coca-Cola is bottled and consumed 
almost everywhere. The major welfare 
gains from unifying product markets 
come from making goods that were not 
previously offered for sale not only 
available to consumers, but at prices not 
much different from their point of 
origin. To a degree this can be accom- 
plished through international trade, and, 
as noted above, multinational corpora- 
tions are active traders. But often for- 
eign production is required, and it is the 
foreign production of multinational cor- 
porations that gives them their distinc- 
tive character. As economists discovered 
their inability to make useful normative 
judgments concerning future sources of 
comparative advantage, they have come 
to recognize that previously held theo- 
ries concerning international trade are 
no longer adequate in view of multina- 
tional companies and their effects on 
production of manufactured goods. Ray- 
mond Vernon has developed his so- 
called product cycle model which comes 
much closer to characterizing present 
reality." 

In response to perceived possibilities 
and needs in their home markets, busi- 
ness firms develop new products and 


7 Raymond Vernon, Sovereignty at Bay 
(New York: Basic Books, 1971), chap. 3. 
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processes. Innovations are likely to be 
initiated by large firms, for they can 
command the resources to undertake re- 
search and development expenditures, 
make large capital investments, and 
shoulder substantial risks of failure. 
For American firms, the new products 
are usually those which appeal to high- 
income consumers, and the processes, 
those that replace high-priced labor in 
general and scarce labor skills in partic- 
ular. If the product or process is suc- 
cessful, the firm will expand its produc- 
tive capacity at home to serve the 
domestic market. Shortly thereafter, 
foreign sales will be attempted, based on 
the success at home. At this stage, 
foreign markets will be supplied through 
exports from the United States, partic- 
ularly if domestic productive capacity is 
developed beyond domestic demand. 

In time, however, the firm’s position 
in the foreign market for the product 
will be threatened if demand in partic- 
ular markets expands to such an extent 
that economies of scale can be captured 
tarough local production. At this point, 
the firm may itself invest in production 
facilities abroad to pre-empt potential 
competition. Foreign production in ad- 
dition usually provides some cost sav- 
ings through lower transport costs, lower 
wages, avoidance of tariffs, and other 
cost-reduction factors. Thus, foreign 
markets are served Increasingly from 
foreign production sites and decreasingly 
by U.S. exports. Some exports of raw 
materials and intermediate products 
from parent to affiliate may continue, 
however, on a permanent basis. 

If no further improvements are made 
in the product or process in the United 
States, the firm may find that its foreign 
slants can produce the good more 
cheaply than its American plants—be- 
cause of lower wages if for no other 
reason. If foreign costs are enough be- 
low domestic costs to compensate for 
added transporting expense and the 


American tariff, the firm may start im- 
porting the product from its foreign 
affiliate to serve its domestic market. 
Thus the product cycle is completed; 
however, by then the firm might well 
have developed an even newer or more 
advanced product to start the cycle over 
again. 

The multinational corporation has an 
important role in the product cycle 
model; its managers are the ones that 
read market forces and make the deci- 
sions to move production from one site 
to another. There is some evidence that 
the decision-making process has im- 
proved to such an extent that firms are 
capable of world scanning. ‘They can 
seek out the lowest cost site for even 
individual components of products and 
cross-haul them to various assembly 
points. Such a high degree of speciali- 
zation and exchange would have warmed 
the heart of Adam Smith, and it is pos- 
sible mainly because it is done within a 
single enterprise. 

Multinational companies have over- 
come both natural and man-made bar- 
riers that have separated product mar- 
kets in the past. They have almost 
destroyed the natural barriers of dis- 
tance and ignorance and have sur- 
mounted man-made tariff walls through 
local production. In so doing they have 
improved economic efficiency, but like 
the national corporation, the multina- 
tional corporation has raised the fear of 
possible excessive market power. Pro- 
tecting competition is a many-faceted 
problem which needs much more atten- 
tion. 


TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY 


Observers have noted that there are 
some U.S. industries, like steel, in which 
multinational firms do not operate other 
than obtaining raw materials, even 
though the domestic firms are them- 
selves quite large and presumably could 
command the resources to extend them- 
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selves to other countries. What appears 
to distinguish these industries is the ab- 
sence of technological leadership. With- 
out the advantage of superior technol- 
ogy, foreign firms can seldom compete 
successfully with domestically owned 
firms because the foreigner is producing 
in an alien environment. Ignorance of 
local factors, existence of natural prej- 
udice of customers for local firms, and 
other handicaps reduce the foreigner’s 
chance of attaining commercial success. 
Thus the multinational firm needs to 
develop some advantage over its local 
rivals to produce successfully abroad, 
and superior technology is generally the 
means. Indeed, if the multinational firm 
does not maintain its advantage through 
continuing technological improvement, 
it may lose out to local competitors or 
become a candidate for expropriation by 
local governments. 

It would not be completely unfair to 
say that one of the major consequences 
of multinational corporations is the 
greater diffusion of new industrial tech- 
nology around the world. It is true that 
even before multinational corporations 
became important, new technology did 
spread from country to country, but 
now this occurs more widely and with 
greater speed. One important conse- 
quence is the increase in payoff to re- 
search and development (R & D) within 
the multinational firm through higher 
earnings from successful innovations. 
Higher earnings stimulate even more 
R&D expenditures, and thus the pro- 
cess is reinforcing. 

Another consequence is that it sub- 
stantially raises the level of technology 
in the country in which it is trans- 
planted through direct and indirect ef- 
fects. In order to utilize new technol- 
ogy, the multinational firm must train 
workers and managers who are primar- 
ily local citizens. This training invar- 
iably seeps beyond the enterprise be- 
cause non-affiliated firms that provide 


local services to the enterprise have to 
be made technologically competent. 
Also, local competitors may lure the 
trained workers and managers who will 
carry much industrial knowledge with 
them. Some technology is patentable 
and cannot legally be copied, but much 
cannot be protected and is fair game for 
competitors. Furthermore, local firms 
will be stimulated to increase their own 
R&D expenditures to maintain their 
competitive position. Thus an indirect 
consequence of the multinational corpo- 
rations Is a spurring of R&D effort 
generally throughout the host’s econ- 
omy. The agegregative effect of this 
spread is to reduce the technological gap 
among nations and thereby reduce in- 
come differentials. Countries obtain 
newest technology much faster, and it 
becomes more widely adopted through- 
out the industry. 

Economists have faced a dilemma 
over the question of technical knowl- 
edge. On the one hand, once technology 
is developed, it is not consumed by use, 
and thus its marginal social cost is zero 
and its price should also be zero. But, 
on the other hand, if private firms are 
not permitted to earn a return on tech- 
nology, they lose the incentive to invest 
in the R&D expenditures that create 
the technology originally. Thus econ- 
omists have supported patent laws, al- 
though they reduce competition and 
interfere with marginal cost pricing. 
Similarly, the rewards earned by multi- 
national firms can be justified on the 
grounds that large profits encourage the 
development of socially desirable new 
technology, and the benefits reach many 
countries. The present process can be 
considered a compromise between mer- 
cantilist ideas that would bar all tech- 
nology from going abroad and the other 
extreme of free distribution of all knowl- 
edge. 

The technological aspect of multina- 
tional companies has also caused a di- 
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lemma for some governments. In coun- 
tries where economic self-sufficiency is 
an important goal, officials may prefer 
domestic industry to be locally owned 
in order to maintain independence, but 
they are hesitant to restrict multina- 
tional companies for fear of becoming 
technologically backward. However, 
they also fear that once multinational 
firms obtain a foothold within the econ- 
omy, locally owned firms will never 
catch up. Can an electronics frm com- 
pete in third- or fourth-generation com- 
puters if it has not learned the lessons 
from producing the first two genera- 
tions? Furthermore, multinational firms 
may do their research at home, and thus 
local citizens are not encouraged to be- 
come scientists or engineers, or even 
worse, they may emigrate to other 
countries after local training. A simple- 
minded solution of insisting that multi- 
nationals undertake some research lo- 
cally may make the situation worse, 
since the multinationals would then 
absorb the often scarce scientific talent, 
making it even more difficult for local 
firms to compete. Clearly, the supply 
of locally available scientific talent must 
be increased faster than the demand for 
it by multinational firms in order to 
promote R&D in locally owned firms, 
and this requires more complex policies. 

Basically, countries must accept the 
risks of an interdependent world or give 
up its benefits. For a while, the Jap- 
anese appeared to have solved the di- 
lemma by encouraging the rental and 
purchase of foreign technology by Jap- 
anese companies, while not permitting 
foreign firms to operate directly in 
Japan. Once the Japanese economy 
reached an advanced stage, however, 
foreign firms would no longer cooperate 
and insisted on equity participation. 
Furthermore, it is unlikely that the mul- 
tinational firms will ever be willing to 
repeat the Japanese experience elsewhere 
because, from their point of view, they 


helped create formidable competitors to 
themselves for very meager returns. 


INTEGRATION OF CAPITAL MARKETS 


One of the most far-reaching effects 
of multinational companies is on world 
capital markets. Governments have 
often desired to keep domestic capital 
markets separated, but multinational 
companies have made this all but im- 
possible. The linkages of capital mar- 
kets go far beyond the original equity 
investment, although this transnational 
flow of funds by multinational corpora- 
tions is important in itself. Actually, 
every transaction between a parent firm 
and its affiliate either contains elements 
of a capital flow or can easily be made 
to encompass such effects. 

In the absence of major distortions in 
both capital markets and foreign ex- 
change markets, economic welfare is im- 
proved by multinational firms transfer- 
ring capital from countries in which 
rates of return are low to countries 
where the return is higher. Further- 
more, these firms improve the capital 
market of host countries by mobilizing 
local sources of capital. Frequently the 
segmentation of capital markets within 
individual countries can be overcome 
with the entrance of major new firms 
into the economy, and once joined, cap- 
ital markets are usually improved for 
both domestic borrowers and domestic 
savers. 

Even after a foreign venture is oper- 
ating, firms have periodic need for new 
capital. Much of the continuing equity 
financing is done through reinvested 
earnings, but other types of long-term 
investment are also needed. Spurred by 
multinational firms, an active interna- 
tional bond market has developed out- 
side the United States. As recently as 
1963, only half a billion dollars was 

8. Lawrence B. Krause, “Private Interna- 
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raised through new international bond 
flotations outside the United States, and 
90 percent was for governments or in- 
ternational organizations. By 1971, new 
flotations exceeded five billion dollars, 
with over half by private companies. 
This improved bond market makes long- 
term debt financing available to com- 
panies of many countries—only one- 
quarter of the 1971 flotations were 
initiated by American companies—and 
in many different currencies, so that in- 
vestors can choose their portfolio in 
ways that match their individual bref- 
erences. 

Multinational firms also participate in 
the short-term capital market and some- 
times upset government economic strat- 
egies through their actions. Because 
these firms opsrate in many countries, 
they have knowledge of and financial 
ties to all major money markets and 
most smaller ones as well. Corporate 
treasurers will shift their liquid funds 
from country to country in response to 
interest rate incentives and also will 
take positions in currencies in expecta- 
tion of adjustments in exchange rates. 
Thus if the interest rate in one money 
market, for example Frankfort, is higher 
than another one, perhaps New York, 
then firms will shift funds from the 
United States to West Germany. Like- 
wise, if one currency is thought to be a 
candidate for devaluation and another 
for revaluation, firms will move funds 
from the weaker into the stronger cur- 
rency. If both factors combine, as they 
did in the spring of 1971, a tremendous 
amount of funds will be moved—as in 
the gigantic flow from the United States 
to West Germany which precipitated the 
floating of the ceutsche mark on May 5, 
1971. 

Since multinational firms enter equity, 
debt, and short-term capital markets, 
they almost fully integrate world capital 
markets. This has profound effects 
upon the economies of most countries, 
the effectiveness of national monetary 
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policies, and the workings of the inter- 
national monetary system. By joining 
capital markets, firms help spread eco- 
nomic impulses from one country to an- 
other. Furthermore, the independence 
of national monetary authorities is un- 
dermined. If the central bank tries to 
enforce tight money to fight inflation, 
firms borrow abroad and avoid the re- 
straint. If the authorities try to stim- 
ulate their economy through easy money 
policies, they may have their efforts 
frustrated as firms utilize their liquidity 
to invest abroad for higher rates of re- 
turn. Attempts by central banks to 
achieve domestic monetary objectives by 
exchange controls are also frustrated by 
multinational firms, which can transfer 
capital in different ways to avoid con- 
trols. Since these flows also affect the 
balance of payments to which govern- 
ments respond, all governments have 
lost some of their sovereignty in eco- 
nomic policymaking to the private sec- 
tor, although the United States, because 
of its large size, has lost less than others. 

The large short-term capital move- 
ments of 1971 finally called into question 
the adequacy of the entire international 
monetary system. While weaknesses 
have long been recognized, it wasn’t 
until the monetary crisis of 1971 and 
the New Economic Policy of the United 
States that governments became con- 
vinced that the system needed to be 
changed. Thus the reform of Bretton 
Woods must take into account the re- 
ality of short-term capital movements, 
a reality that was mainly created 
through the actions of multinational 
corporations.® 


OTHER FACTOR MARKETS 


Multinational firms also have an im- 
pact on labor markets in general and 
the market for management services in 
particular. Since, where possible, firms 


9 Lawrence B. Krause, Sequel to Bretton 
Woods (Washington, D C.e The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1971). 
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attempt to utilize cheaper sources of 
labor, wage differentials in the same in- 
dustry across borders tend to be reduced 
—wages in low-wage areas tend to rise 
much faster than in high-wage areas. 
The U.S.Canadian situation in auto- 
mobiles may be a special and extreme 
situation, but it is indicative nonethe- 
less. The Canadian employees of Amer- 
ican automobile companies demanded 
and more or less obtained wage parity 
with their American counterparts, a de- 
mand made credible because the same 
union represented workers in both coun- 
tries. Wage inflation may have been 
stimulated throughout the Canadian 
economy as one union tried to match the 
gains of another. In general, unions In 
individual countries lose bargaining 
strength vis-a-vis emplovers as firms im- 
prove their ability to shift production to 
other countries. Thus the two effects of 
multinational firms on labor markets are 
the reduction of wage differentials and 
the undermining of the monopolistic 
power of unions. 

For corporate managers, being em- 
ployed by a multinational firm may be 
greatly different from working for a 
purely domestic firm. Success comes 
from an ability to adjust to many 
unique situations. These include a will- 
ingness to travel and be domiciled in 
foreign countries, a capacity to suppress 
nationalistic prejudices, and a prof- 
ciency in picking up political nuances. 
All of these talents must be combined 
with usual management skills. As mul- 
tinational firms grow, a cadre of man- 
agers having these skills is being created. 
The full economic, social, and political 
consequences of such a management 
class are hard to predict, but could be 
quite important. 


STRESSES ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


As noted above, multinational firms 
cause certain problems for countries, 
and taken together, they cause consider- 
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able stress upon the international econ- 
omy. Most immediate concern is about 
international monetary arrangements. 
The old Bretton Woods system, based 
on fixed exchange rates with narrow 
bands of fluctuations in which parities 
were adjusted only through large, dis- 
crete changes, cannot function well when 
national money markets are closely inte- 
grated and governments try to follow 
independent monetary policies—and 
multinational firms have insured that 
money markets are closely integrated. 
Furthermore, these firms keep capital 
controls from being very effective. Thus 
designs for a new monetary system will 
have to take into account the existence 
of these firms. Basically, to achieve 
national stability, the new system will 
have to utilize market forces to which 
firms respond, and this means wider per- 
missible fluctuations of market exchange 
rates plus smaller and possibly more 
frequent changes in parities. Also, fa- 
cilities need to be provided for financing 
large short-term capital flows among 
countries, since there will be times when 
it will be neither desirable nor possible 
to prevent the flows. Furthermore, 
countries will have to develop more re- 
sponsive fiscal policy instruments to 
achieve domestic stabilization objectives 
in view of the undermining of monetary 
independence. Finally, governments will 
have to find a method to coordinate 
better their individual economic policies. 
Through coordination, each country’s 
policies can be made to meet its indi- 
vidual needs more effectively. 

Another major fear of many govern- 
ments is that multinational companies 
will become so powerful that they will 
destroy the desirable degree of competi- 
tion in world markets, that they will be 
more powerful than the governments 
trying to control or regulate them, and 
that individual firm decisions may not 
correspond to the needs or desires of 
countries. These fears are fed by some 
naive extrapolations that suggest a 
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handful of companies could control most 
of the world’s industrial output within 
this generation.1° While such forecasts 
no doubt greatly exaggerate both the 
present and likely future role of multi- 
national firms, the point that a great 
deal of power will be held in private 
hands, albeit still subject to national 
laws, deserves attention. Some govern- 
ments have attempted to force multina- 
tional firms to adopt a national view- 
point by insisting on local participation 
through joint ventures. Joint ventures 
may be desirable on a number of 
grounds, but they also tend to reduce 
rather than increase the number of 
actual or potential competitors in the 
market. 

At present there is no administrative 
or legal authority that is charged with 
protecting competition from a worldwide 
point of view. Some countries have 
domestic antitrust laws, and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community has a code 
for the whole Common Market, but 
these laws do not apply to international 
competition—and often through specific 
exclusions. United States laws theoret- 
ically include extraterritorial applica- 
tions, but attempts by American courts 
to extend their jurisdiction abroad is 
generally resisted by other countries as 
an infringement upon their sovereignty. 
Clearly a new approach is required to 
deal with the threat by multinational 
corporations to effective world competi- 
tion. Countries must first agree on what 
needs to be done and then create an au- 
thority to investigate and, if necessary, 
take appropriate action. This may well 
require a new forum to exchange views 
and negotiate solutions—possibly a new 
international institution. 

Still another source of international 
stress comes from potential differences 
of view among countries concerning the 

10. As an example of such forecasts, see 


“The Giants’ Causeway,’ Economist (Lon- 
don), December 27, 1969, pp. 10-11. 
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division of economic gains that come 
from the operations of multinational 
companies. At the government-to-gov- 
ernment level, questions can arise over 
the division of taxes; the U.S. Congress 
apparently is going to review our own 
laws on this subject. Also a question 
can arise over the division of profits: 
should domestic investors have the right 
to share in the profits of a local sub- 
sidiary of a multinational firm? Insist- 
ing on some local participation would 
accomplish this result. In the extreme, 
a government can completely take over 
a local subsidiary through expropriation 
-——a rather frequent occurrence in recent 
years. What international rules should 
apply in such circumstances remains to 
be seen, since the right of full and 
prompt compensation to owners is sel- 
dom honored. This is yet another area 
where neither an international forum 
nor authority exists to deal with the 
issues. Governments must begin to dis- 
cuss multinational solutions to these 
issues, which are unlikely to stay buried 
for very much longer. 

Stresses in the international system 
are all reflected within individual coun- 
tries where they are viewed from a na- 
tional perspective. Multinational firms 
pose domestic economic and political 
problems additional to and interacting 
with the international ones. The under- 
mining of domestic policies and the 
threatening of domestic elites fall within 
this category. Pressures for new pol- 
icies and new approaches may also arise 
as individual countries seek national so- 
lutions to their problems. 


CONCLUSION 


There is little question that multina- 
tional corporations have benefited the 
international economy, but they have 
been a mixed blessing for many coun- 
tries. By integrating the economies of 
different countries into a worldwide sys- 

11. Vernon, Sovereignty at Bay, chaps. 5, 6. 
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tem, they have reduced the distortions 
erected by man and nature. New prod- 
ucts have been introduced to consumers, 
and prices on existing products have 
been reduced. Methods of production 
have been improved through the spread 
of technology and industrial knowledge. 
Capital markets of most countries have 
been linked, improving the world distri- 
bution of financial resources. An inter- 
national market has been created for 
labor skills, which has benefits for rela- 
tively backward areas. The totality of 
these effects improves economic welfare 
by stimulating growth and efficiency. 
The stimulus comes directly from the 
activities of multinational corporations 
and also indirectly from local business 
firms striving to compete with them. 

In the wake of the changes brought 
by multinational corporations, new prob- 
lems have been created for the interna- 
tional system, and some existing difficul- 
ties have been exacerbated. Out-of-date 
international monetary arrangements 
were made almost inoperative as multi- 
national firms learned to move massive 
amounts of short-term capital from 
country to country in response to inter- 
est rate incentives and prospects for 
speculative windfalls. Present attempts 
to reform the Bretton Woods system are 
in response to this threat. ‘The exten- 
sive market power of multinational firms 
has challenged governments to devise an 
internationally viable antitrust strategy. 
As yet none has been developed. Nor 
have governments created a mechanism 
for resolving grievances that arise over 
the operations of multinational compa- 
nies—pgrievances that can affect govern- 
ment-to-government relations as well as 
business-government concerns. 

The difficulties arising from these in- 
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ternational problems are reinforced by 
national problems also created or inten- 
sified by multinational firms. National 
economic policy instruments such as 
monetary restraints or industrial policy 
are undermined or weakened. The mul- 
tinational firms may also constitute a 
threat to the economic power or well- 
being of certain domestic groups such as 
labor unions and local competitors. Po- 
litical and cultural problems are also 
created because of the threat multina- 
tional firms pose for local managers, 
landed oligarchies, and intellectual 
elites. In the extreme, multinational 
firms can be a source of political insta- 
bility if they attempt to interfere in 
local politics, and sometimes their mere 
presence may unhinge the political pro- 
cess. 

Thus, it will take much ingenuity to 
meet the myriad of challenges posed by 
the multinational corporation. Solutions 
to problems must be found which meet 
the needs of national interest without 
constraining the process or destroying 
the benefits of multinational firms, 
as in the case of confiscatory tax- 
ation. Because of the benefits of 
multinational firms, the search for ap- 
propriate solutions to these problems 
should be well worthwhile. The greatest 
danger to the international system may 
result from apathy. Governments sel- 
dom face up to international problems 
until some sort of crisis occurs, and then 
it is frequently too late to reach opti- 
mum outcomes. The machinery for 
negotiations that is being created to deal 
with international monetary problems 
could be retained, even after those deci- 
sions are made, and be put to other 
uses; such a suggestion at least deserves 
consideration. 
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The Multinational Corporation and the 
Future International System 


By Cuapwick F. ALGER 


ABSTRACT: It has been asserted that the multinational cor- 
poration is an instrument for peace and will spur an era of in- 
ternaticnal government. ‘These claims must be viewed in the 
light of other changes taking place in the international system, 
particularly tendencies toward regionalism and increasing con- 
flict between rich and poor nations. Multinational corpora- 
tions, with headquarters in a few rich countries and directed 
by nationals of these countries, will increasingly be perceived 
as neo-colonial activities. Response to the multinational cor- 
poration, and other tendencies in the international system, 
make it likely that the future international system will be com- 
posed oi large regional states, with increasing bipolarization be- 
tween rich and poor regions. The major countervailing force, 
global, functional, intergovernmental organizations, will prob- 
ably not be able to prevent this trend because of the unwilling- 
- ness of the rich superpowers to permit these organizations to 
be responsive to the demands of the less developed countries. 
The greatest contribution of the multinational corporations 
may be their demonstration of the potential of nongovern- 
mental international activity as a challenge to the intergovern- 
mental system. Might new nongovernmental international 
movements be formed that cut across the widening rich-poor 
gap? If this bipolarization is to be checked, these new non- 
governmental movements, intergovernmental agencies, and 
multinational corporations must build more symmetric organi- 
zations that permit full participation by interests in the less 
developed nations and are responsive to their needs. 
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PECULATION about the effects of 

the multinational activities of busi- 
ness corporations on the international 
system has produced widely divergent 
views. On the one hand, Roy Blough 
asserts, “It is not unthinkable that the 
ultimate entry of the world into an 
era of international government may 
come by way of the intergovernmental 
agencies already developed or to be de- 
veloped to deal with problems presented 
by the large international corporation.” * 
On the other hand, Robert Gilpin con- 
cludes “that the role of the nation-state 
in economic as well as in political life is 
increasing and that the multinational 
corporation is actually a stimulant to the 
further extension of state power in the 
economic realm.” ? While this extreme 
difference of opinion may be surprising, 
it is understandable. Until very re- 
cently, research and speculation on 
international systems have given almost 
no consideration to mnongovernmen- 
tal international organizations, whether 
they be profit or nonprofit. Virtually 
all attention has been devoted to 
nation-state units. Furthermore, the 
extension of the multinational activities 
of business corporations is taking place 
in the context of other concurrent 
changes in the international system. 
Speculation on the future requires the 
calculation of interactive effects among 
these other changes and multinational 
business activity. 


TRENDS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


What are other changes that have 
been taking place since World War II? 
(1) The number of independent na- 


1. Roy Blough, International Business: En- 
vironment and Adaptation (New York 
McGraw-Hill, 1966). Quotation taken from 
excerpt printed in International Associations, 
no. 2 (1972). p. 84. 

2 Robert Gilpin, “The Politics of Trans- 
national Economic Relations,” International 
Organization 25, no 3 (Summer 1971), p. 419. 
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tions in the system has greatly in- 
creased, primarily through the acquisi- 
tion of independence by former colonial 
territories of European nations in Africa 
and Asia. Most of these nations are 
still attempting to develop viable na- 
tional polities and economies, and en- 
deavoring to fully realize their inde 
pendence in the international system. 
(2) Regional integration is spreading 
among the older nations, particularly 
among the developed nations of Europe. 
With the development of the Andean 
Common Market and the Central Amer- 
ican Common Market, the nations of 
Latin America are tending to explore 
the path followed by Europe. While 
the nations of Africa and Asia have also 
developed regional cooperation, they lag 
behind the older nations of Europe and 
the Western hemisphere. (3) The 
richer and poorer nations are develop- 
ing greater group identity and develop- 
ing institutions in which they can 
pursue their common concerns. The 
poorer nations of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America have come together pri- 
marily in the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) through forming the 
group of “seventy-seven” (now actually 
ninety-six). The richer nations use 
the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD) for 
developing common strategy in their re- 
lations with the poorer nations. (4) 
Global functional organizations, such as 
the World Meteorological Organization, 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, and World Health Organization 
have grown modestly in importance, 
and there is increasing interest in the 
development of new global functional 
activities for the sea, environment, and 
outer space. While all nations have 
some interest in these activities, the 
richer nations tend to give them much 
higher priority than do the poorer na- 
tions who are more concerned with na- 
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tional development. (5) Nongovern- 
mental ties between citizens of different 
nations have grown tremendously. For 
example, the number of nongovernmental 
international organizations grew from 
1,000 in 1956 to 2,300 in 1970. This 
activity is more highly concentrated in 
Europe and North America than in 
the rest of the world. (6) Particularly 
in the larger, older nations—but not ex- 
clusively-~sub-national units (urban, 
regional, and ethnic) rather than the 
nation unit, seem more relevant than 
in the recent past to the solution of 
some major social problems. Im most 
cases this produces demands for de- 
centralization rather than independence. 

But all is not change. The competi- 
tion of major powers for military su- 
periority, spheres of influence, and allies 
goes on as in the past. But technol- 
ogy and new conflict strategies have 
changed the meaning of national power. 
Major powers are restrained from using 
their most destructive weapons because 
of fear of retaliation. Their overseas 
activities are highly vulnerable to guer- 
rilla warfare, kidnapping, and hijacking. 
Major powers are also increasingly re- 
strained by new international norms. 
Global acceptance of the doctrine of 
self-determiration has almost elimi- 
nated overseas colonies. 

While not yet as widely accepted, 
new norms are being developed on ob- 
ligations of rich nations to poor nations, 
such as the UN Declaration on the Sec- 
ond Development Decade, calling for 
the narrowing of the gap between the 
rich and the poor nations of the world. 
The more independent, less developed 
nations are trying to use the UN system 
as a means for closing the gap, through 
revision of terms of trade and increased 
multilateral assistance for development. 
The failure of the third UNCTAD 
Conference in Santiago, Chile, in May 
1972 to respond to the demands of the 
less develop2d nations reflects the suc- 
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cess of the major powers in preventing 
really significant response of the UN 
system. While the less developed na- 
tions find it difficult to generate com- 
mon policies because of their great di- 
versity, the unresponsiveness of the 
major powers in the UN system seems 
to be increasing the group identity of 
the poorer nations. On the other hand, 
as their demands for economic redress 
through the UN system increase, the 
major powers seem to have decreasing 
interest in the UN. With the diminu- 
tion of the Cold War, the United States 
and the Soviet Union are increasing 
their bilateral contacts. The Western 
big powers and Japan are increasingly 
using multilateral institutions outside 
the UN, such as the OECD. 

Thus, in conjunction with growth in 
the multinational activity of business 
corporations, a number of changes are 
producing an international system of 
greater variety and complexity. These 
are reflected in tendencies toward frag- 
mentation, regional integration, global 
Integration, rich-poor polarization, and 
efforts by major powers to maintain the 
basic character of the status quo. The 
multinational activities of business cor- 
porations, and reactions to these activi- 
ties, can have significant effect on which 
tendencies are strongest in the future. 


MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 
AND PEACE 


Many believe that the very structure 
of the nation-state system has generated 
conflict that has led to violence. This 
is based on knowledge that the activi- 
ties of most citizens tend to be con- 
tained within the boundaries of their 
nation. Because of this, the units of 
the nation-state system are not sewn 
together by the same variety of bound- 
ary-crossing activity that takes place 
across the territorial sub-units within 
nation-states. This makes it more dif- 
ficult for citizens of different countries 
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to discern common interests and col- 
laborate in common activities. It makes 
it more possible for citizens and their 
governments to hate, and to engage in 
viclent response to the acts of their 
counterparts in other countries. (When 
territorial, and other subgroups, within 
nation-states are not sewn together by 
boundary-crossing activity, violence is 
be-ieved to be more likely within na- 
tions as well.) 

The UN can be seen as one effort to 
diminish the restraints that the nation- 
state system places on interaction across 
national boundaries. While a variety 
of specialists get involved in UN activ- 
ity throughout the UN system, partici- 
pants are primarily government officials. 
Limited success of the UN can be par- 
tially attributed to the fact that its 
participants are primarily national off- 
cials who have a vested interest in 
maintaining the nation-state system in 
its present form. Also, does not the 
UN function under impossible condi- 
tions? Could it not be more successful 
if there were a more integrated global 
community, that is, more highly de- 
veloped nongovernmental organizations 
cutting across national boundaries? 
Might it not be possible for really 
strong international nongovernmental 
organizations to challenge the tendency 
of nation-states to prevent fundamental 
change in the international system? 

Frustrated by the apparent inability 
of governments to facilitate needed re- 
form in the organization of the nation- 
state system, some observers have re- 
acted exceedingly positively to the suc- 
cess of business corporations in moving 
across nation-state boundaries. In this 
activity they have seen great potential 
for peace. For example: 


The multinational corporation . . . is fim- 
damentally an instrument for peace.® 
3. Neil H. Jacoby, “The Multinational Cor- 


poration,” The Center Magazine 3, no. 3 (May 
1970), p. 54. Quoted by Jonathan F, Gallo- 


It [the multinational corporation] can thus 
provide the adhesive which can do more 
to bind nations together than any other 
development yet found by man in his pur- 
suit of peace.* 


It is possible that the international firm 
can be part of an economic community on 
the world level, including East and West, 
North and South, a community in which 
the bombing of suppliers, customers and 
employees of the same firm will not be 
found desirable or permitted. Since the 
super-giant firms will be represented in all 
countries, war will not be possible.’ 


There is no doubt that the multina- 
tional activities of business corporations 
have been very successful in binding 
together citizens from around the globe 
in highly successful collaborative activ- 
ity. While they have often had to bow 
to the restraints placed on them by na- 
tional governments, they have some- 
times successfully maneuvered around 
those restraints. Those who participate 
directly in the activities of multina- 
tional corporations, and those who in- 
vest In them, have a stake in the con- 
tinued activities of these corporations. 
This gives them an added incentive to 
prefer peace over violence and other 
forms of international relations that 
would interrupt the multinational activ- 
ities of business corporations. But 
evaluation of the potential impact of 
these corporations on peace and other in- 
ternational issues requires more search- 
ing examination of their activities, such 
as location of headquarters, nationality 
of leadership, and location of overseas 
activity. 





way in “Multinational Enterprises as World- 
wide Interest Groups,” Poltics and Society 
2, no. 1 (Fall 1971), p. 13. 

4. Roger Blough, as quoted by Robert W. 
Cox in “Labor and Transnational Relations,” 
International Organisation 25, no. 3 (Summer 
1971), p. 579. 

5. Howard V. Perlmutter, ‘“Super-Giant 
Firms in the Future,’ Wharton Quarterly 
(Winter 1968), p. 14. 
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According to Raymond Vernon, “‘per- 
haps three out of four” multinational 
corporations are headed by parent 
companies located in the United States.® 
Most of the remainder are located 
in Western Europe and a few are in 
Japan. None have headquarters in the 
Third World. Pierre Uri writes that 
“there are only three authentic exam- 
ples of companies which, in respect of 
the head office, are not dependent on 
one single nationality; and even these 
extremely complex and particular con- 
structions only straddle two countries.” T 
Kenneth Simmonds reports that in 150 
of the largest U.S. multinational firms, 
only 1 percent of the senior executives 
at headquarters are non-U.S., even 
though the income generated overseas 
is about 20 percent of total. “Given 
the fact that key financial, personnel 
and product decisions are made at home 
headquarters,” Howard Perlmutter con- 
cludes that “this statistic is Important 
in accounting for the degree of ethno- 
centrism found in many U.S. corpora- 
tions.” ° 

Judd Polk has claimed that the role 
of the multinational corporation in the 
internationalization of production is 
“the most important structural event to 
have occurred in many years and very 
likely on a par with the Industrial 


6. Raymond Vernon, “International Busi- 
ness and National Economic Goals,” Interna- 
tional Organization 25, no 3 (Summer 1971), 
p. 694. Vernon defines a multinational cor- 
poration as “a cluster cf corporations of dif- 
ferent nationalities that are joined together 
by a parent company through bonds oŻ com- 
mon ownership that respond to a ccmmon 
strategy, and that drav on a common pool 
of financial and human resources.” 

7. Pierre Uri, “Multinational Companies and 
European Integration,” Interplay (November 
1968) Quotation taken from excerpt in Inter- 
national Associations, no. 2 (1972), p. 87. 

8. Reported by Howard V. Perlmutter in 
“Super-Giant Firms in the Future,” Wharton 
Quarterly (Winter 1968), p. 11. 

9 Perlmutter “Super-Giant Firms,” p. 11. 
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Revolution.” 1° Yet, he is deeply con- 
cerned with the inability of the multi- 
national corporation to help bridge the 
gap between the rich and poor coun- 
tries: 


Much less encouraging, in fact disturbing, 
is the very limited success of companies or 
other institutions to connect up the less 
developed world to the power grid of the 
more developed. There even appears to 
be the possibility that the most developed 
[the United States] will not just reduce 
the flow of resources to other areas but 
may actually absorb real resources.?+ 


Considering the concentration of their 
headquarters, leadership, and activity, 
can multinational corporations “bind 
nations together” and thereby facilitate 
man’s pursuit of peace? 


PROJECTIONS OF FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Were the anwser Yes, the projections 
of some on the future development 
of multinational business corporations 
would be cause for great optimism 
about world peace: 


In another twenty years 600 or 700 cor- 
porations will control most of the business 
in the non-Communist world.?? 


Present trends could produce a regime of 
300 or 400 multinational corporations con- 
trolling 60% to 70% of the world indus- 
trial output.?® 


But when we consider the firms of the 
future—of 1985—it is clear we are talking 


10. Judd Polk, “Economic Implications of 
the Multinational Corporation,” in “The Mul- 
tinational Corporation” (Washington, DC. 
Department of State, Office of External Re- 
search, February 1969), p. 18. 

11. Ibid, p. 29. 

12 George A Steiner and Warren M. Can- 
non, Multinational Corporate Planning (New 
York: Macmillan, 1966), p 4. Cited by 
Peter B. Evans in “National Autonomy and 
Economic Development,” International Orga- 
nization 25, no 3 (Summer 1971), p. 676 

13. Stephen Hymer, as quoted by Evans, 
“National Autonomy.” p. 676. 
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about giants, or perhaps super-giants .. . 
the firms doing $600 million or more sales, 
now on Fortune’s list, will be doing from 
$5 billion to $160 billion worth of sales, 
.. . the million-man firm should not be 
unusual. Clearly, the 300 of 1985 will be 
super-giants in size and power." 


In the absence of some regulatory scheme 
the culminetion of present trends will be 
a world organization of individual indus- 
tries . . Such a situation may leave in- 
dividual nation-states relatively helpless in 
the face of a powerful closely interlocked 
and geographically mobile network of in- 
dustrial enterprise 1° 


While this growth would not necessarily 
be accompanied by continued domina- 
tion by headquarters in a few devel- 
oped countries manned by officials from 
these countries, this could be the case. 
In reacting to these projections, many 
fear that this domination will continue, 
particularly those with Third World in- 
terests in view. For these people the 
projections stimulate efforts to prevent 
them from coming true. 

Partly as a result of opposition gen- 
erated by projections of the expected 
growth of multinational corporations, 
some believe that this growth will be 
dramatically checked. Addressing him- 
self to the future of the multinational 
corporation in the Third World, W. N. 
Dunn concludes that “there seems to be 
more evidence that the MNC [multi- 
national corporation] is on the decline 
than the contrary.”7* Robert Cox as- 


14. Perlmutter, “Super-Giant Firms,” p 8 

15. Paul M. Goldberg and Charles P. 
Kindleberger, “Toward a GATT for Invest- 
ment’ A Proposal for Supervision of the 
International Corporation,” Law & Policy tn 
International Business 2, no. 2 (1970), pp 
255-96. 

16 W. N. Dunn, “The Multinational Cor- 
poration and Third World Modernization: 
Toward a Strategy of Research and Action” 
(mimeogradhed), University of Pittsburgh, 
Graduate School of Public and International 
Affairs, February 1971, p. 21. 
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serts, “As the historical thrust of the 
multinational corporation becomes more 
apparent and more publicized, the reac- 
tion against it may be expected to fol- 
low with growing force.”*7 Stephen 
Hymer, despite his own projections 
cited in the last paragraph, concludes, 
“One could easily argue that the age 
of the Multinational Corporation is at 
its end rather than at its beginning.” 1° 


PROPOSALS FOR GLOBAL INSTITUTIONS 


Since the future impact of the multi- 
national activities of business corpora- 
tions on the international system will 
no doubt be affected by reactions to 
their current growth, some additional 
insight might be obtained by examining 
proposals for controlling and shaping 
their growth. Proposals range from 
supranational institutions, to mecha- 
nisms for facilitating international ne- 
gotiations, to proposals for national 
action and changed patterns of multi- 
national corporation behavior. 

George Ball has been an active 
spokesman for “an international com- 
panies law” to be administered by a 
supranational body. He sees that con- 
flict will increase between the world 
corporation, which is a modern concept 
evolved to meet the requirements of the 
modern age, and the nation-state, which 
is still rooted in archaic concepts un- 
sympathetic to the needs of our complex 
world. He would resolve this conflict 
by denationalizing multinational cor- 
porations which he refers to as the 


17. Robert W Cox, “Labor and Transna- 
tional Relations,” International Organisation 
25, no 3 (Summer 1971), p 584 

18. Stephen Hymer, “The Multinational 
Corporation and Uneven Development,” in “A 
Foreign Economic Policy for the 1970's,” 
Hearings of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Economic Policy, 91st Congress, 2nd Session, 
Washington, D.C, 1970, p. 907. 
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“cosmocorp.” 1° Among others, Ball is 
supported by Goldberg and Kindle- 
berger,” and by Howard V. Perlmutter, 
who sees that the UN has a key role 
in developing rules and laws for govern- 
ing the activities of multinational cor- 
porations, particularly because of his 
projected growth in their size. He be- 
lieves that “it is the responsibility of 
the leaders of today, both business and 
political, to insure that the power the 
firms will possess will not be abused, 
and that the firms fulfill their potential 
as constructive institutions for world 
prosperity.” #4 

But there seems to be little likelihood 
that supranational controls will be de- 
veloped in the near future. Several, 
including some—lixe Goldberg and 
Kindleberger—-who would prefer supra- 
national controls, propose the creation 
of an international forum in which na- 
tional policies affecting multinational 
corporations could be harmonized. 
Kindleberger uses General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) as a 
model in proposing a permanent insti- 
tution where governments can negotiate 
on a regular basis. He and Goldberg 
suggest the formation of a preparatory 
commission to draft a General Agree- 
ment for the Internetional Corporation 
similar to GATT. This agreement 
would include a few principles and lim- 
ited machinery. It is envisioned that 
either companies or countries could 
submit questions to agency experts 
who would render recommendations. It 
would be hoped that the reputation of 
the agency for thorough analysis and 
impartiality would encourage voluntary 
acceptance of decisions. “As its status 


19. George W. Ball, “Cosmocorp: The Im- 
portance of Being Stateless,” Atlantic Com- 
munity Quarterly 6, no 2 (Summer 1968), 
p. 165. 

20. Goldberg and Kindleberger, “Toward a 
GATT,” p. 319. 

21. Perlmutter, “Super-Giant Firms,” p. 14. 
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in the world community improved, the 
agency could act as an ombudsman for 
corporations and countries seeking re- 
lief from oppressive policies.” ?? Con- 
sidering Ball’s proposal too utopian at 
this time, Goldberg and Kindleberger 
see their proposal as a feasible means 
for evolving a more highly developed 
system through trial and error and 
through the development of a set of 
widely accepted precedents on which a 
more supranational system could be 
built. 

Heribert Maier of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
has a more elaborate proposal] that calls 
for a convention to be drafted providing 
an international code of behavior to 
govern multinational company opera- 
tions in both industrialized and devel- 
oping countries. This convention would 
include clauses making it compulsory 
for multinational corporations to abide 
by International Labor Organization 
(ILO) conventions, particularly those 
dealing with freedom of association and 
the right of workers to engage in col- 
lective bargaining. He urges the crea- 
tion of an autonomous international 
center patterned after that established 
by an international conventicn on the 
settlement of investment disputes in 
1966. This center would operate under 
the auspices of ILO, World Bank, 
GATT, IMF (International Monetary 
Fund), UNCTAD, and OECD. Com- 
plaints about infringement of the con- 
vention would be heard before a tripar- 
tite body, consisting of representatives 
of governments, multinational compa- 
nies, and trade unions.** 


22. Goldberg and Kindleberger, “Toward a 
GATT,” p. 323. 

23. Heribert Maier, “The International 
Free Trade Union Movement and Interna- 
tional Corporations,” in “A Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy for the 1970s,” Hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy, 
Sist Cong, 2nd Sess, Washington, D.C., 1970, 
pp 833-34. 
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OTHER PROPOSALS FOR CHANGE 


Raymond Vernon suggests that de- 
veloped countries join in a course of 
action that later might be extended to 
the less developed countries. First, 
limits would be imposed on the jurisdic- 
tional reach of each country into the 
territory of another through exercising 
their sovereign power over parent firms, 
Second, developed countries would agree 
to engage in continuous coordination of 
national policies in areas in which they 
have limited their jurisdictional reach. 
Third, nationalities of corporation enti- 
ties would be “sorted out.” For exam- 
ple, foreign-owned subsidiaries would 
forgo appeals for the support of gov- 
ernments of parent companies, but 
would be granted guarantees of national 
treatment by countries that have given 
them corporate life. Fourth, tribunals 
would be established to receive and 
adjudicate disputes concerning the for- 
going agreements. 

Vernon recognizes that U.S. corpora- 
tions will continue to generate tension 
in less developed countries despite his 
observation that U.S.-based enterprises 
are much less intimately related to gov- 
ernment than those of other major ad- 
vanced countries. While making pro- 
posals for U.S. government action that 
might reduce tension, he doubts it will 
have much effect. Nevertheless, he pro- 
poses that the U.S. government even 
further reduce its influence on foreign 
subsidiaries through congressional with- 
drawal of the Hickenlooper amendment, 
which ties foreign aid to equitable treat- 
ment of U.S. investors in recipient coun- 
tries. He also urges U.S. -acceptance 
of the Clavo Doctrine—prohibiting for- 
eign-owned subsidiaries from appealing 
to parent governments—in countries 
willing to grant national treatment to 
U.S. subsidiaries. Also recommended is 
increased use of multilateral agencies 
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for aid programs and U.S. implementa- 
tion of tariff preferences for less-devel- 
oped countries advocated by UNCTAD. 

In testifying before the U.S. Con- 
gress, Melville H. Watkins, Professor 
of Economics at the University of To- 
ronto, urged a quite different and more 
nationalistic approach. Because of for- 
eign ownership of major industries in 
Canada, Watkins believes that Canada 
has lost its capacity to control infla- 
tion, employment, and rate of economic 
growth. While he presently does not 
presume to speak for the majority of 
Canadians, he foresees rising national- 
ism, with “a strong anticapitalist and 
socialist content.” Wishing “genuine 
democracy” in Canada, and believing 
that “no institution is more undemo- 
cratic and more vulnerable to the 
charge of authoritarianism than the 
giant corporation,” he advocates “public 
ownership, a Canadian economy owned 
and controlled by Canadians for Ca- 
nadians.” 74 

Howard V. Perlmutter urges that 
multinational firms themselves develop 
“capacities for survival” through a num- 
ber of actions that would tend to elimi- 
nate the ethnocentrism he has observed 
in most firms. This would include 
better capacity to work with host gov- 
ernments with a variety of perspectives, 
better ability to integrate organizations 
and individuals from many countries 
into a single firm, and increased ability 
to stay in direct contact with users 
of company products and services. 
Overall, he sees “no other route than 
beginning now to build international 
companies, not companies based on 
U.S. or European domination of key 
positions.” 3 

24. Statement of Melville H. Watkins in 
“A Foreign Economic Policy in the 1970's,” 
Hearings of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Economic Policy, 91st Congr , 2nd Sess , Wash- 


ington, DC, 1970, pp. 913-14. 
25 Perlmutter, “Super-Giant Firms,” p. 13. 
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MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS AND 
THE FUTURE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


These observations on trends in the 
international system, projections on the 
future development of multinational 
corporations, and proposals for changing 
and regulating their activities encourage 
further speculation on the contradictory 
quotations in the opening paragraph of 
this essay. Will the multinational cor- 
poration, in the end, reinforce the nation- 
state system or bring a new era of inter- 
national government? In other words, 
will the forces outside multinational 
corporations who wish to control and 
influence the further development of the 
multinational corporation call on the 
nation-state for assistance or bring to 
bear some form of international institu- 
tion or activity? There is reason to 
conclude that both will occur—each in 
a different part of the world. With the 
growing strength of European and. Japa- 
nese corporations and their increasing 
investment in the United States, some 
sort of intergovernmental collaboration 
among developed countries to diminish 
conflict over the activities of multina- 
tional corporations seems quite likely. 
Vernon believes that his proposals 
would have a greater chance of being 
launched among the developed countries 
both because parent firms would “prefer 
to limit any innovation of this sort to 
the comparative safety and security of 
the advanced countries’ jurisdictions” 
and because the less developed countries 
would fear the domination of the devel- 
oped countries in any intergovernmental 
tribunal.2® This suggests that the mul- 
tinational corporation may spur further 
integration of the developed nations. 

On the other hand, response to multi- 
national corporations may intensify the 

26 Raymond Vernon, “Future of the Mul- 
tinational Enterprise.” in Charles Kindleberger, 


ed, The International Corporation (Cam- 
bridge, Mass: MIT Press, 1970), pp. 398-99. 


power of the nation-state in the less 
developed countries as competing inter- 
ests in these countries look to the 
nation-state as the only available coun- 
tervailing force. As Peter B. Evans has 
written, those concerned with national 
development “cannot count on having 
their welfare maximized by relying on 
the unseen hand of economic inter- 
change mediated through the organiza- 
tional framework of the multinational 
corporation.” °?! Furthermore, because 
of the unresponsiveness of the rich na- 
tions to the poor in multilateral bodies 
such as UNCTAD, tension between the 
rich and the poor nations of the world 
is increasing. This will increase sensi- 
tivity in less developed countries to the 
activities of corporations that are lo- 
cated in and directed by officials from 
the rich countries. No matter how in- 
dependent corporations are from gov- 
ernments, they will be perceived as part 
of a neo-colonial structure. Evans’ con- 
clusion seems reasonable. “Far from 
being an anachronistic impediment, the 
state appears to be the only organization 
that citizens of a poor country might 
utilize to defend their interests.” ** 

It seems reasonable to conclude that 
expectation that multinational corpora- 
tions will be a vital force for global 
peace is not well founded. They will 
likely intensify conflict across the in- 
creasingly polarized rich-poor axis, re- 
inforcing this polarization rather than 
crosscutting it. 

Through time it would seem plausible 
that the less developed countries will 
increase their capacity for collaboration 
in the development of policies on issues 
involving multinational corporations. 
These could be organized in response to 
the activities of a single industry, such 
as the Organization of the Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC); or, in re- 


27. Evans, “National Autonomy,” p. 691. 
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sponse to a more general-purpose devel- 
oped-nation organization for handling 
preblems of multinational corporations, 
they could be regional. Regionalism 
could also be spurred by the devel- 
opment of new multinational enterprises 
in the less developed countries as com- 
petitors to those with headquarters in 
the developed nations. Arpad von 
Lazar argues that Latin American inte- 
gration would 


essentially benefit the already existing 
large, foreign, international corporations 
that have already monopolized substantial 
prcportions of production and marketing in 
almost all of the Latin American coun- 
tries . . . unless strong multinational Latin 
American enterprises are created,?® 


The most plausible future world seems 
to be one in which the ties within 
regions and between the developed na- 
tions on one hand, and between the less 
developed on the other, are stronger, 
and the ties between the developed and 
less developed regions of the world are 
relatively weaker. ‘This will delay the 
development of a more highly integrated 
global community and could evolve into 
a world of even larger territorial states 
as other regions pattern their develop- 
ment after the Western European re- 
gion. A world primarily composed of 
big nation-states, polarized on economic 


issues, with no significant nonaligned’ 


grcup of nations, would likely be much 
more dangerous for human life than the 
international system of the 1950s and 
1960s. 


Countervailing forces 


The major potential countervailing 
force would seem to be global func- 
tional agencies, such as present special- 
ized agencies of the UN system and 


23. Arpad von Lazar, “Multi-National En- 
terprises and Latin American Integration: A 
sociopolitical View,” Journal of Inter-Ameri- 
can Studies 11 (January 1969), p. 112. 
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possible new ones for the environment, 
sea, and outer space. But the fact that 
the present headquarters of all special- 
ized agencies are in the same part of 
the world—North America and Eu- 
rope—as the headquarters of most 
multinational corporations suggests that 
fundamental changes in these agencies 
will be needed if they are to be such a 
countervailing force. Under present 
conditions of unequal development, the 
developed nations are more interested 
in agencies with regulatory and stan- 
dard-setting functions on matters such 
as global travel, communications, and 
the environment. But the less devel- 
oped nations see the specialized agen- 
cles mainly as sources for development 
assistance. To their disappointment, 
the developed nations are stringently 
holding the line against requests for in- 
creased development assistance through 
the functional agencies. If these agen- 
cies are to become a vital countervailing 
force to regional and rich-poor frag- 
mentation, and if they are to develop 
capacity to serve the global priorities 
of the developed countries, the devel- 
oped nations will have to be willing to 
channel significantly more resources for 
development through these agencies. 
Otherwise, they too may come to be 
viewed as simply another branch of a 
neo-colonial global structure. If the 
present performance of major developed 
governments in the specialized agencies 
is indicative of future performance, the 
global functional agencies will not be a 
strong countervailing force. Growth 
does little more than keep up with infla- 
tion. Indicative are efforts by the U.S 
to cut its share of budgets from 31 to 
25 percent, 

Are there alternative countervailing 
forces? How about labor? Robert W. 
Cox has given careful consideration to 
this possibility and doubts that labor 
would be able to bridge the interests of 
workers in either the developed or less 
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developed countries.®° It is not a good 
omen that labor representatives from 
countries with different economic sys- 
tems and from countries with extreme 
differences in development have had dif- 
ficulty working together in ILO. Labor 
unions in Western developed countries 
see themselves as “recognized partners 
in the industrial relations systems of the 
democratic countries only after long 
years of struggle tor recognition.” ** 
They are reluctant to engage in global 
ventures where outcomes are more un- 
certain. This seems to hold true even 
for at least some cfficials of interna- 
tional labor federations. Heribert 
Maier of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions has stated, 
“In short, the trade unions are bound 
to view with considerable concern the 
growing encroachment of multinational 
companies upon the sovereignty of the 
nation state.” ®* While there has been 
some international ccllective bargaining, 
this seems to have involved only unions 
in developed countries, Cited by Maier 
are cooperation by U.S. and Canadian 
workers in negotiations with Chrysler 
(1967) and Continental Can (1953). 
On the other hand, Charles Levinson, 
secretary general of the International 
Federation of Chemical and General 
Workers’ Union (ICF), has taken a 
strong global point of view. Noting 
that multinational corporations are ‘“‘the 
first genuine world institutions with in- 
herently global power and authority,” 
and that nation-states do not control 
their operations, he concludes that 
unions must urgently create a counter- 
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vailing force.2* But there seems to be 
more evidence to suggest that increased 
international collaboration by unions, if 
it occurs, will link unions in the same 
region or in countries at the same level 
of development than there is to suggest 
that unions will become a force for 
global integration. 


CONCLUSION 


While an effort has been made in the 
foregoing speculation to develop an 
image of the most likely future, it is 
certainly not inevitable. But avoidance 
of a world of big nation-states polarized 
on economic issues would require 
more self-conscious, global community- 
building than in the recent past. En- 
thusiastic expectations for the multina- 
tional corporation as an agent of peace 
are based on two fallacies: first, the 
assumption that any peaceful coopera- 
tion across national boundaries will fa- 
cilitate the development of a peaceful 
global community. The foregoing analy- 
sis suggests that. distribution in the 
international system of activity cutting 
across national boundaries is important. 
By contributing to the integration of 
some countries, the multinational corpo- 
ration, along with other reinforcing 
factors, may intensify the conflict be- 
tween these countries and others. Sec- 
ond, the structure of international activ- 
ity 1s important. Dominance of this 
activity by one nation or region, and the 
acquisition of superior rewards from the 
activity by this nation or region, will 
not facilitate peace over the long run, 


_particularly if the same nation and 


region dominate other forms of interna- 
tional activity. 

Critical to peace in the future is the 
development of symmetric structures 
that bridge the rich and poor areas of 
the world and that guarantee that re- 


33 Cited by Robert W. Cox, “Labor and 
Transnational Relations,” p. 582. 
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wards of collaborative activity are, and 
are perceived to be, equitably distrib- 
uted. ‘The nation-states, that is, na- 
tional governments, have had little 
success in creating this kind of struc- 
ture. The nations with the greatest 
military might and the highest gross 
national product (GNP) tenaciously, 
hold onto the advantages these forms of 
power give them. ‘They are unwilling 
to build symmetric structures for col- 
laborative activity that would permit 
those with lesser military might and 
GNP to fully participate in fundamen- 
tal decisions affecting the international 
system. There is no better reflection 
of this state of affairs than comparison 
of the 1969 arms budgets of the two 


superpowers, $138 billion dollars, with 


their contributions to the UN system, 
less than one-third of a billion dollars, 
Thus they spent over four hundred 
times more on arms than they contrib- 
uted to the UN system. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of 
multinational corporations is their dem- 
onstration of the potential of non- 
governmental international activity—in 
bridging nations with a high level of 
intergovernmental conflict, and in hav- 
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ing impact on the international system 
that often surpasses that of intergovern- 
mental organizations. If itis feasible for 
citizens of many countries to challenge 
the intergovernmental system in the 
search of profits, why is it not also pos- 
sible for them to challenge this system 
in the pursuit of other interests, such 
as cutting arms budgets, increasing 
multilateral aid to less developed coun- 
tries, improving the terms of trade for 
less developed countries, and making 
multinational corporations more respon- 
sive to the less developed countries? 

In conclusion, I would like to revise 
Roy Blough’s words quoted in the intro- 
duction to read: It is not unthinkable 
that the ultimate development of a 
global community in which peaceful 
change has replaced violence may come 
by way of the intergovernmental agen- 
cies and nongovernmental international 
movements developed to deal with 
problems presented by the large inter- 
national corporations, This would hold 
true if these intergovernmental agen- 
cies and international nongovernmental 
movements permitted full participation 
by interests in the less developed na- 
tions and were responsive to their needs. 


Multinational Enterprises and Prospects for 
Regional and Global Political Integration 


By J. S. NYE * 


ABSTRACT: Multinational enterprises are potentially impor- 
tant forces for regional integration. At the same time, how- 
ever, extra-regional enterprises may weaken some integrative 
process forces—primarily ones concerned with identity—and 
worsen some conditions for integration—primarily those re- 
lated to distributive equity. Thus projections must be made 
case by case. The large number of variables makes projection 
about global integration hazardous. Three simple models rep- 
resent the approaches taken by various authors, but thus far 
there is only slight evidence for the validity of any of the mod- 
els. Moreover, the models are applicable primarily to devel- 
oped market economy countries. If multinational enterprises 
are bringing global political integration, it is far from being a 
universal process. 


J. S. Nye is Professor of Government and Program Director of the Center for 
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Parts: Integration and Conflict in Regional Organization and, co-edsted with Robert 
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PROSPECTS FOR REGIONAL AND GLOBAL INTEGRATION 


MONG the burgeoning transna- 
tional relations of the second half 

of the twentieth century, the rise of the 
multinational business firm has been 
particularly significant for the following 
reasons: (a) its scale—the annual prof- 
its of General Motors, for example, ex- 
ceed the value of the gross national 
product (GNP) of most independent 
African states; (b) its direct effect on 
relocation of production—the produc- 
tion of overseas subsidiaries in 1967 
was twice the volume of trade among 
the ten most developed market econo- 
mies; (c) its flexibility in response to 
a central strategy, which weakens gov- 
ernment controls; and (d) its effect on 
other transnational actors. Labor un- 
ions, banks, and advertising firms have 
all been lured into transnational activ- 
ity, following the lead of the multina- 
tional corporation. While direct foreign 
investment has long existed, the broad 
domains of corporate decision made pos- 
sible by modern technology are new. 
Though there is a growing awareness 
of the political importance of multina- 
tional enterprises, there is little agree- 
ment about their future relationships 
with nation-states. Some scholars pro- 
ject a world in which a few hundred 
giant corporations will be responsible 
for a large majority of world produc- 
tion. Others are skeptical of such pro- 
jections.t Some observers see the multi- 
national enterprise “bringing an end to 
middle class society and the dominance 
of the nation-state.”? Others see as 
open the question of whether the na- 
tion-state is the more durable of the 


1. Raymond Vernon, “The Future of the 
Multinational Enterprise,” in Charles Kindle- 
berger, ed, The International Corporation 
(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1970). 

2 Arthur Barber, quoted in Jonathan Gal- 
loway, “Worldwide Corporations and Interna- 
tione] Integration: The Case of INTELSAT,” 
International Organization 24 (Summer 1970), 
p. 5C6 
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two institutions. It is small wonder 
then, that there is little agreement on 
the effects of multinational enterprises 
on the prospects for regional and global 
political integration. 


DEFINITION OF INTEGRATION 


The problem is made even more dif- 
ficult by the ambiguous nature of the 
concept “integration.” The dictionary 
definition “forming parts into a whole” 
leaves a wide range of ambiguity. 
What is the “whole” in which we are 
interested? In what units do we mea- 
sure this process of formation? Policy- 
makers have frequently used words like 
integration, cooperation, and commu- 
nity interchangeably in their speeches. 
While this ambiguity has sometimes 
proven fruitful for politicians, it has 
not been fruitful for analysts. Differ- 
ent scholars have used different con- 
cepts of integration without making 
precise what measurements would be 
involved, or how to relate or trans- 
late one concept into another. Conse- 
quently, scholars have sometimes talked 
past each other, rather than confronted 
each other’s theories. 

Elsewhere, I have suggested the fol- 
lowing procedure (see Table 1) for dis- 
aggregating the concept of integration 
as used in the regional integration lit- 
erature and associating the subconcepts 
with specific measurements, leaving 
open for empirical analysis and causal 
modeling the relationships among the 
subconcepts.* 

These operational definitions cannot 
be applied to the problem of global in- 
tegration without certain modifications. 


3. Stephen Hymer and Robert Rowthorn, 
“Multinational Corporations and International 
Oligopoly: The Non-American Challenge,” in 
Kindleberger, The International Corporation, 
p 89 

4 J] S Nye, “Comparative Regional Inte- 
gration’ Concept and Measurement,” Interna- 
tional Organization 22 (Autumn 1968), 
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TABLE 1—MEASURING REGIONAL INTEGRATION 


TYPE OF INTEGRATION SUBCATEGORIES 
I, Economic (ED Trade (El) 
Services (ET,) 
I, Social (SI) Mass (SIm) 
Elite (SI,) 
IIL. Political (PD Institutional (PIL) 


a. Bureaucratic 
b. Jurisdictiona. 


Policy (PIs) 


Attitudinal (PI,) 


Security community (PI) 


When we speak of regional integration, 
whatever the ambiguities of usage, there 
is at least some notion of the whole 
with which we are concerned, that is, 
the region. Consequently, some of the 
measurements involve differentiation of 
the region from the rest of the world.’ 
Clearly this will not do for global inte- 
gration. Presumably, the relevant whole 
implied by the term “global economic 
integration” is the concept of a world 
market. This could be measured by 
the equaliza-ion of prices paid to fac- 
tors of production.? Similarly, global 


5. This also means that integration cannot 
be treated purely and simply as a good thing. 
Many values are involved Regional autarky, 
for example, heightens identity but reduces 
welfare. And what is good for the whole is 
not necessarily good ior each of the parts. 
Integration may look different from the 
periphery and the center of any unit. 

6. See Bela Balassa, “Toward a Theory of 
Economic Integration,” in Miguel Wionczek, 


TYPE OF EVIDENCE AND OPERATIONS 


Regional exports as percentage of total exports 
Expenditure on joint services as percentage 
of GNP 


Transactions—trade, mail, and so forth 


1. Intraregional aiz passengers 

2. Students in neighboring countries as per- 
centage of total students 

3. Other 


Budgets and staff as percentage of budgets and 
administrative staff of all member countries 

Supranationality of decisions: legal scope; ex- 
pansion of jurisdiction 

Scope (percentage of ministries or equivalents 
affected 

Salience (ranking of fields by experts and by 
expenditure by fields) 

Extent (Lindberg scale of locus of decision) 

Elite and mass polls probing identity, intensity, 
urgency 

Bargaining and behavior; flexibility in length 
of time and number of fields 

Hostile incidents (case studies) 


social integration might be conceptual- 
ized as the development of a transna- 
tional society, with relevant measure- 
ments referring to various types of 
increased contacts and mutual aware- 
ness among individuals from different 
national settings.’ 

When we come to global political in- 
tegration, however, the dimensions of 
the concept are less clear. What is a 
global polity? Authors who discuss po- 
litical integration are not always clear 
about the dimensions involved. For 
example, Jacob and Teune state that 
“political integration generally implies 
a relationship of community ...a 
feeling of identity and self-awareness.” 


Elsewhere they state that “the essence 


ed, Latin American Economic Integration 
(New York: Praeger, 1966), p 25. 

7. Robert Angell presents relevant data in 
Peace on the March: Transnational Participa- 
tion (New York: Van Nostrand, 1969). 
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of zhe integration relationship Is seen 
as collective action to promote mutual 
interests.”’® Other authors emphasize 
institutional dimensions of the concept. 
There seem to be at least three dimen- 
sions implicit in the concept of a global 
polity: (1) at least rudimentary global 
institutional structures; (2) global in- 
tercependence in policy formation and 
implementation; and (3) a global 
sense of mutual identity and obligation. 
These dimensions correspond to institu- 
tional (PI,); policy (PIs); and attitudi- 
nal (PIs) political integration. 

The appropriate measurements of in- 
stitutional and attitudinal integration 
set forth in Table 1 can be applied at 
the global as well as the regional level. 
Global policy integration (PIa), how- 
ever, needs adaptation. One of the dif- 
ficulties with this measure at the re- 
gional level has been the determination 
of a relevant list of issues implicit in 
the concept of scope,® a problem even 
more difficult for the concept of a 
global polity. It may be quite impos- 
sible to develop a list of policy issues 
weighted for salience that would be ap- 
propriate to all states in the world. 
Consequently, it may be best to attempt 
to assess this dimension o7 global politi- 
cal integration only in relation to spe- 
cific areas. 

Within given issue areas—health, ed- 
ucation, monetary policy, trade, and so 
forth—we can use a scale analogous 
to Lindberg’s locus of decision scale to 
determine the extent to which problem 
specification, decisions, and policy ap- 
plication are carried out by govern- 
ments acting alone or in concert with 
other governments—-whether through 

8. Philip Jacob and Henry Teune, “The 
Integzative Process: Guideline for the Analysis 
of the Bases of Political Community,” in 
Philip Jacob and James Toscano, eds, The 
Integration of Political Communities (Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1964), pp. 4, 5. 

9. See the discussion in Nye, “Comparative 
Regional Integration,” pp 868-71. 
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TABLE 2-—-Locus oF ACTIVITY 
0 Allactivity at the national level 
1 Preponderance at national level, some 


collective 

2 Substantial at collective level, but national 
dominant 

3 Roughly equal activity at both levels 

4 Collective level dominant, but substantial 
national activity 

5 Preponderance of activity at collective level, 
small nacional role 

6 All activity at the collective level 


Source: Taken from Leon Lindberg, “Political 
Integration as a Multidimensional Phenomenon 
Requiring Multivariate Measurement,” in Lind- 
berg and Stuart Scheingold, eds., Regional Inte- 
gration. Theory and Research (Cambridge, 
Mass Harvard University Press, 1971), p. 71 


regular diplomatic channels, ad hoc pro- 
cedures, or intergovernmental institu- 
tions. Lindberg elaborates rules for the 
seven-point scale given in Table 2. 
Unfortunately, this still does not dis- 
pose of the problem. At the global level, 
unlike the regional level, it is still nec- 
essary to specify the relevant collectiv- 
ity. One approach would be to include 
all states. But clearly not all states 
are consulted or even relevant in many 
issue areas. It would be better to limit 
the collectivity to states accounting for 
a certain percentage of the resources 
involved in a given issue area. The 
degree of common policy formation 
among such states would then be the 
extent of global—though not universal 
—policy integration in that issue area. 


MULTINATIONAL ENTERPRISE AND 
REGIONAL INTEGRATION 


Having specified what we mean by 
regional and global political integration, 
we can now speculate about the effects 
that multinational business enterprises 
may have upon them. By multinational 
business enterprise, I refer to a cluster 
of corporations joined together by com- 
mon ownership and management strat- 
egy and operating in several different 
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nations. By a rough estimate, some 
three-fourths of such enterprises have 
their headquarters or primary area of 
activity in the United States,?° 

The period since World War II has 
seen a proliferation of international re- 
gional organizations. Some three-fifths 
of the new intergovernmental organiza- 
tions founded between 1945 and 1965 
have been regional or quasi-regional."* 
The most impressive of these have been 
the regional economic organizations, 
particularly the European Community. 

What impact have multinational en- 
terprises had on these regional economic 
communities? Most observers see a 
positive effect. While lamenting their 
predominantly American origin, Jean 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber has credited 
the ability of multinational enterprises 
to see beyond national boundaries with 
helping to make the Treaty of Rome an 
economic reality.** Similarly, “within 
the Latin American Free Trade Zone 
foreign firms, such as IBM [Interna- 
tional Business Machines], Olivetti, and 
Ford, show greater integration zeal than 
most domestic entrepreneurs.”*% In 
Central America, U.S. direct foreign in- 
vestment grew twice as rapidly after the 
formation of the Central American 
Common Market as it did before.” 


10. Raymond Vernon, “Multinational Busi- 
ness and National Economic Goals,” in Robert 
Keohane and Joseph Nye, eds, Transnational 
Relations and World Politics (Cambridge, 
Mass.. Harvard University Press, 1972). 

11. J. S Nye, Peace in Parts: Conjlict and 
Integration in Regiona! Organization (Boston 
Little, Brown, 1971), chap. 1. 

12. The American Challenge (New York: 
Atheneum, 1968). See also Charles Kindle- 
berger, “European Integration and the Inter- 
national Corporation,” in Courtney Brown, 
ed, World Business (New York: Macmillan, 
1970), pp. 99-113 

13. Carlos Diaz Alejandro, “Direct Foreign 
Investment in Latin America,” in Kindleberger, 
The International Corporation, p 339. 

14, Phillipe C Schmitter, “External Penetra- 
tion and Policy Externalization in the Inte- 
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Even if the economic effects of multi- 
national enterprises were all in a posi- 
tive direction," however, it would not 
necessarily follow that their impact on 
regional economic communities would 
always press toward economic or politi- 
cal union. 

Elsewhere I have elaborated a revised 
neo-functionalist model for comparing 
the progress of common markets toward 
the higher levels of policy integra- 
tion involved in economic or political 
union,’® I argue there that strong proc- 
ess mechanisms In the presence of fa- 
vorable integration conditions lead to 
higher levels of policy—and insti- 
tutional—integration, Strong process 
mechanisms in the presence of unfavor- 
able integrative conditions lead to dis- 
integrative responses by political lead- 
ers. Weak process mechanisms mean 
the preservation of the status quo at 
whatever level integration has reached. 
The relevant process mechanisms and 
integrative conditions are listed below. 


I. Process mechanisms 

. Functional linkage of tasks 

. Rising transactions 

. Deliberate linkage and coali- 
tion formation 

. Elite socialization 

. Regional group formation 

. Ideological-identity appeal 

. Involvement of external actors 


OA aw 


II. Integrative potential 
A. Structural conditions 
1. Symmetry of units 
2. Capacity of member states 
to adapt and respond 


gration of Centre] America,” unpublished 
manuscript, 1971, 

15. Possible negative economic effects such 
as adverse balance of payments effects; impor- 
tation of inappropriate technology; stunting 
of local entrepreneurship; inappropriate in- 
dustrial structure; end others are discussed by 
Peter Evans, in Keohane and Nye, Trans- 
national Relations. 

16. Nye, Peace in Parts. 
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3. Pluralism—modern associ- 
ational groups 

4, Elite value complementar- 
ity 

B. Perceptual conditions 

5. Perceived equity of distri- 
bution of benefits 

6. Perceived external cogency 

7. Low—or exportable—visi- 
ble costs 


To simplify matters somewhat, it is 
possible to argue that the aggregate ef- 
fects of multinational enterprises are to 
strengthen the process mechanisms that 
press political decision-makers to re- 
spond, while in some cases—particu- 
Jarlv in less developed areas—they may 
worsen the integrative conditions, thus 
heightening the possibility of a nega- 
tive (that is, disintegrative in terms of 
PI," response, 

For example, the activities of multi- 
national enterprises generally strengthen 
the following process mechanisms: 

Their investments stimulate rising 
transactions with which governmental 
institutions must cope. Their ability to 
shift production activities among coun- 
tries demonstrates the inadequacies of 
partial integration and thus dramatizes 
the need for a “spillover” to further 
coordination or a “spillback” to less 
integration. They often foster regional 
group formation among other actors 
such as trade unions, banks, and various 
services which are stimulated directly 
or by demonstration effects to think and 
act transnationally.1? Their transna- 
tional activities lead to increased per- 
sonal contacts and socialization among 
business elites’? When the multina- 


17, See the essays by Lawrence Krause on 
money and Robert Cox on labor in Keohane 
and Nye, Transnational Relations. 

18, See Werner Feld, “Political Aspects of 
Transnational Business Collaboration in the 
Common Market,” International Organization 
24 (Spring 1970), pp. 232ff; also Carl J 
Friedrich, Europe: An Emergent Nation? 
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tional enterprises are visibly external to 
the region, their activity and success 
may damage or weaken the ideological- 
identity appeal of the regional scheme— 
witness Latin American criticisms of 
regional integration as a Trojan horse 
for American imperialism? At the 
same time, however, the extra-regional 
multinational enterprises may also stim- 
ulate the formation of pro-integration 
regional coalitions including transna~- 
tional business activity with or against 
them.?° 

In terms of integrative conditions, 
the activities of multinational enter- 
prises can have a beneficial effect on 
such structural conditions as pluralism, 
elite value complementarity, and capac- 
ity of member states to adapt and re- 
spond. As Heilbroner points out, “the 
multinationals pay higher wages, keep 
more honest books, pay more taxes, and 
provide more managerial know-how and 
training than do local industries.” * 
Similarly, by creating an image among 
regional actors of large new resources 
that can be attracted into the region 
by further integration, external multi- 
national enterprises dramatize the non- 
zero sum aspects of integration and 
reduce the visible costs to national de- 
cision-makers. 

On the other hand, depending on 
their pattern of investment, multina- 
tional enterprises may diminish the per- 
ceived equity of benefits among mem- 
ber states and actually increase the 
asymmetry in the region. This is par- 


(New York: Harper and Row, 1969), chaps 
3. A 

19. Miguel Teubal, “The Failure of Latin 
America’s Economic Integration,” in James 
Petras and Maurice Zeitlin, eds, Latin Amer- 
ica: Reform or Revolution (New York: 
Fawcett Books, 1968) 

20. See Feld, “Political Aspects of Collabo- 
ration.” 

21 Robert Heilbroner, “The Multinational 
Corporation and the Nation-State,” New York 
Review, February 11, 1971, p. 23. 
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FIGURE 1—Mopet 1 





ticularly likely in less developed areas 
where the small market and few poles 
of growth lead new industries to cluster 
near existing industry to reap external 
economies. Problems of industrial dis- 
tribution and the unresponsiveness of 
foreign investors to regional incentives 
for distribution of industry have led te 
disintegrative responses by governments 
in both the East African and Central 
American Common Markets.” 

In short, one cannot predict rates of 
regional political integration from rates 
of direct foreign investment and the 
responsiveness of multinational enter- 
prises to the transnational opportuni- 
ties opened up by regional economic 
schemes. There can be a positive rela- 
tionship through the strengthening of 
process mechanisms and improvement 
of integrative conditions that we have 
discussed. But there are also negative 
effects, and the ceteris paribus clause 
deserves to be underlined. Different re- 
gions with different conditions will 
react differently. 


MULTINATIONAL ENTERPRISE AND 
GLOBAL INTEGRATION 


When we turn to the prospects of 
global political integration, we find our- 
selves on even softer terrain. We find 
a plethora of speculations, but the 
number of variables to be taken into 
account is such as to make a mockery 
of models. Nonetheless, I will try to 
abstract from the speculations, three 
simple models of causal relationships 
between multinational enterprises and 
different types of global political inte- 
gration. These can be likened to “best 

22. Witness the failure of the Kampala 
Agreement of 1965 in East Africa and the 


seven-year difficulty over the convention on 
common fiscal incentives in Central America 





PI; 
PI: 


linear estimates” of a clearly nonlinear 
relationship. At best, they help order 
our thinking. After setting forth the 
three models, I will examine a few of 
their major limitations by adding com- 
plexity about types of enterprise and 
types of country. 


1. Rational economic policy model 


This might also be termed the Toyn- 
bee linear model—see Figure 1. Multi- 
national enterprises (MNEs) present 
nation-states with a challenge to which 
they respond by coordination of policy 
(PI) and establishment of new supra- 
national institution (PI,); the nature 
of the challenge is simple. Modern 
technology has enabled multinational 
enterprises to create decision domains 
that are far broader than the jurisdic- 
tional domains of states. The ability 
of the enterprise to transfer goods, 
money, and people can frustrate the 
power of the state to govern. Cer- 
tainly, the current evidence for the 
challenge is quite strong. Krause re- 
ports that the short-term money move- 
ments by some twenty banks can frus- 
trate the monetary policy of even the 
US. government.27 The frustration 
and vacillation of French policy vis-a- 
vis U.S. investment is another example. 
The efforts of national trade unions to 
cope with multinational enterprises is 
yet another.** 

The evidence for the response pre- 
dicted in the model, however, is still 
very weak. In fact, the model should 
show a number of possible national re- 
sponses to the challenge of the multi- 
national enterprise. In addition to lais- 

23. Krause, in Keohane and Nye, Trans- 
national Relations. 


24. Cox, in Keohane and Nye, Transnational 
Relations. 
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FIGURE 2——MODEL 2, PLANNING VARIANT 
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sez-faire, these include: (1) defensive— 
for example, Japan; (2) aggressive— 
for example, U.S. antitrust or trading 
with the enemy laws; as well as (3) 
the cooperative response shown in the 
model. Defenders of the model can 
argue that the trends are toward the 
future importance of the third (inte- 
grative) response.** 


2. Nationalsst-regtonalsst response 
model 


There are two variants of this model, 
one corresponding to a planning (Fig- 
ure 2), the other to a liberal (Figure 3) 
response, Nations (N) feeling the chal- 
lenge of multinational enterprises re- 
spond defensively, but at the regional 
level. Efforts are made to shut out ex- 
ternal multinational enterprises through 
discriminatory regional legislation. In 
the first variant of the model, socialist 
planning at the regional level would, as 


25. See, for example, the Japanese policy 
problems outlined by M Y. Yoshino, “Japan 
as Host to the International Corporation,” in 
Kindleberger, The International Corporation. 


Hymer suggests, replace the transna- 
tional allocation of resources by multi- 
national enterprises. If the process 
stopped here, we would have a variant 
of Model 1 that was cooperative—high 
degrees of policy integration—at the 
regional level, while being largely de- 
fensive at the global level. 

Alternatively, in the more liberal var- 
jant of the model, nations might first 
make efforts to create what Vernon 
terms “national champions”; that is, 
they encourage the merger of national 
firms so that the firms achieve a size 
that will allow them to reap the benefits 
of the regional market in competition 
with external multinational firms. These 
firms then exceed the regional market 
and become globally multinational. At 
that point, the governments of the re- 
gion find themselves back at Model 1, 
having to cooperate with extra-regional 
governments in trying to cope with the 
sorcerers’ apprentices they have helped 
to create. 

This model resembles a policy that is 
sometimes urged upon Europe. How- 
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FIGURE 4--MODEL 3 
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ever, the evidence of European willing- 
ness or ability to exclude U.S. enter- 
prise, to create a European company 
law, or to form transnational business 
ventures is still somewhat thin. None- 
theless, Hymer and Rowthorn present 
evidence to show that the policies of 
European governments in encouraging 
even national mergers is leading to an 
increase in European-based multina- 
tional enterprises which spread the pat- 
tern and the challenge.** 


3. Functionalsst model 


Whereas the first two simple models 
focus on policy and institutional aspects 
of global political integration, the third 
(Figure 4) emphasizes attitudes and 
sense of community (PIs). Multina- 
tional enterprises affect global political 
integration not so much by frontal chal- 
lenge to national governments as by 
the development oi transnational soli- 
darity groups. This is accomplished in 
a number of ways. Within particular 
enterprises there is a process of sociali- 
zation of business elites in which na- 
tionality becomes of minor concern. A 
truly global technocratic elite is created. 

At the same time, the actions of en- 
terprises tend to reduce social dispari- 
ties in the world. Through relocating 
industrial production and providing an 
effective means of transferring technol- 
ogy, multinational enterprises are re- 
ducing the gap between rich and poor 
nations. At the same time, co-pro- 
duction schemes with East European 
countries are helping to promote con- 
sumerism— ‘goulash Communism”— 
and bridge the East-West gap.” Fi- 

26. “Multinational Corporations,” in Kindle- 
berger, The International Corporation. 


27. See Emile Benoit, “Interdependence on 
a Small Planet,” in Courtney Brown, ed, 


1. increase transnational solidarities 
2. diminish national differences : 


nally, among developed market econo- 
mies, multinational enterprises are fos- 
tering the growth of transnational 
groups, both in consumer tastes and 
through stimulating other entities— 
trade unions, banks—to operate trans- 
nationally, 

Evidence of the development of glo- 
bal technocratic elites within multina- 
tional enterprises is still rare. Sim- 
monds gives a figure of less than 2 
percent for the proportion of top deci- 
sion-makers of U.S.-based multinational 
enterprises who are non-Americans.*® 
On the other hand, Kindleberger and 
Perlmutter see the trend as being in 
this direction.** 

There is some evidence that multi- 
national enterprises do help in the 
transfer of technology, the relocation of 
industrial production, the development 
of consumer production in Eastern Eu- 
rope, and the stimulation of other trans- 
national actors. It is less clear that 
these contacts always lead to positive 


attitudes,®° or indeed that they always 
World Business “New York: Macmillan, 
1970) 

28. Kenneth Simmonds, “Multinational? 
Well, Not Quite,” in Brown, World Business, 
p 48. See also Raymond Vernon, Sovereignty 
at Bay (New York: Basic Books, 1971), pp. 
145-50 

29. Sidney Rolfe, The International Corpo- 
ration (Paris. International Chamber of 
Commerce, 1969), p. 76; Kindleberger, Power 
and Money; Howard Perlmutter, “The 
Tortuous Evolution of the Multinational 
Corporation,” Columbia Journal of World 
Business (January-February 1969), pp 9-18 

30. See the chapter on corporations in 
Angell, Peace on the March. See also, Stephen 
Hymer, “The Multinational Corporation and 
the Law of Uneven Development,” in Jagdish 
Bhagwati, ed., Economics and World Order 
(New York: Macmillan, 1972), pp. 130-33 
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have positive economic effects. Even 
assuming that the positive contacts out- 
weigh the negative, the development of 
a widespread sense of community is 
a very slow process which may be 
swamped in the meantime by other 
changes. (PI tends to lag greatly be- 
hind PI, and PI.) 

There are numerous problems with 
these simple models, but they do help 
us to introduce some order into the 
chaos of speculation. We will explore 
here only two of the various ways of 
reintroducing complexity and realism 
into the models: differentiating types of 
multinational enterprise and differen- 
tiating types of nation-state. 

There are various ways of differen- 
tiating multinational enterprises. One 
is by internal marketing organizations 
Wells argues, for example, that firms 
that organize their marketing by prod- 
ucts tend to rely more on oligopoly 
profits from new products, are less con- 
cerned about costs, and are less likely 
to engage in the marginal transfer of 
resources which presents the most serious 
challenge to government policies. Firms 
that organize their marketing by area, 
on the other hand, tend to watch costs 
closely, shift resources at the margin, 
and present more of a challenge to gov- 
ernment.** 

Another classification of enterprises 
is according to the extent to which they 
depart from national orientations: the 
ethnocentric, polycentric, and geocentric 
firms.** Polycentric firms, which may 
be the next step in the tortuous evolu- 
tion, tend to sacrifice global maximiza- 
tion for local good citizenship. Conse- 
quently, they present a much milder 

31. Skeptical views are cited in Evans, in 
Keohane and Nye, Transnational Relations. 

32. Louis T. Wells, “Multinational Enter- 
prise: What Kind of International Organiza- 
tion?” in Keohane and Nye, Transnational 
Relations. 

33 See Perlmutter, “The Tortuous Evolu- 
tion.” 
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challenge to governments as in Models 
1 and 2 than do ethnocentric firms. 
On the other hand, geocentric firms 
would present a much starker policy 
challenge to national governments, and 
they have stronger socialization and 
equalization effects as in Model 3 as 
well. 

Even crude differentiation by type of 
country introduces further complexity 
into the models. Obviously the multi- 
national enterprises tend to originate in 
developed market economies and not in 
planned socialist economies or less- 
developed countries. Low levels of in- 
come and entrepreneurship means, for 
example, that Model 2 is quite irrele- 
vant to many less-developed countries, 
since they cannot respond by creating 
their own multinational enterprises. A 
nationalist-regionalist response among 
less-developed countries is more likely 
to remain in a political “antithesis” 
stage rather than lead to a new global 
synthesis. For countries with low ca- 
pacity and a shaky sense of sovereign 
control, certain options really do not 
exist in practice. 

There are also very real problems 
with the formation of transnational 
groups—posited by Model 3—in regard 
to less-developed countries which are 
still primarily concerned with national 
integration rather than global integra- 
tion. The trouble lies in the gap be- 
tween the elite and the masses in less- 
developed countries. The increased mu- 
tual sensitivity of societies that is cre- 
ated by transnational processes touches 
only a tiny proportion of the popula- 
tion. As the elites become absorbed in 
a transnational network, this may in- 
crease the gap between elites and mass 
and create intolerable political tensions. 
The effect of transnational trade union 
activity may be the creation of a grossly 
over-rewarded “labor aristocracy” at 
the expense of the welfare of peasants. 
One effect of multinational enterprises 
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is the reinforcement of a salary struc- 
ture that is geared to the world econ- 
omy rather than to local social condi- 
tions. That m turn means a grossly 
inequitable class structure. Experimen- 
tation with altering incentives is cur- 
tailed by the threat of a brain drain. 
The mobile can escape the nations. 
This is rational, perhaps, from the point 
of view of maximal allocation oi re- 
sources in the world economy. But it 
is also a severe limitation on local cul- 
tural autonomy, about which leaders 
are intensely concerned. The transna- 
tionally mobile are rewarded at the ex- 
pense of the nationa‘ly immobile. 
As Robert Cox has argued: 


historically, the geographically based bower 
of the state has been the only power capa- 
ble of counterbalancing unequal forces in 
the interest of welfars....A Canadian- 
type solution [of openness to multinational 
enterprises in contrast to a Cuban solu- 
tion] may be feasible where most of the 
population is participant in the transna- 
tional society. It is. however, likely to 
raise considerable tensions in countries 
where there is a scbstantial population 
which is marginal to or outside the trans- 
national society and where there are great 
inequalities in incomes and disparities in 
styles of life which may be further exag- 
gerated by a continuation of transnational 
processes.®* 


Cox’s point is well put, though some 
Canadians question the extent to which 
even imperfectly integrated developed 
countries should tolerate multinational 
enterprises.” 


34. Cox, in Keohane and Nye, Transnational 
Relations, p. 234, 

35, See the discussion on disintegrative im- 
pact of multinational enterprises on French 
and English Canadian relations in Kari Levitt, 
Silent Surrender (Toronto: Macmillan, 1970); 
also the special issue o? Études Internctionales 
2 (March 1971), on “Les Relations Fco- 
nomiques Quebdec-Etats Unis.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Our conclusions are modest ones. In 

regard to regional integration, multi- 
national enterprises strengthen a num- 
ber of the process forces and improve 
a number of the conditions that deter- 
mine integrative or disintegrative re- 
sponses by national governments. They 
are a potentially important machine of 
integration. At the same time, how- 
ever, extra-regional enterprises may 
weaken some forces—primarily identi- 
tive ones—and worsen some conditions 
—primarily distributive equity ones. 
Thus the positive verdict has to be ac- 
companied by a strong ceteris paribus 
clause, and projections made case by 
case. 
In regard to global integration, we set 
forth three simple models of the way 
multinational enterprises might be fos- 
tering institutional, policy, and atti- 
tudinal aspects of global political inte- 
gration. We found only slight evidence 
for the models thus far, though the 
trends indicated a stronger relationship 
in the future. When we added com- 
plexity to the models by differentiating 
types of firms, we found that the most 
challenging geocentric stage is still in 
the future, and the polycentric stage 
presents less of a challenge to govern- 
ments than do ethnocentric firms. When 
we added complexity by differentiating 
by types of nation-state, we found that 
the models were applicable primarily to 
developed market economy countries— 
which may form the relevant collec- 
tivity—-and that asymmetries and the 
weak national integration of most less- 
developed countries made the models 
of limited relevance to them. If multi- 
national enterprises are bringing global 
political integration, it is far from uni- 
versal integration by any of our three 
measures. 
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T the risk of oversimplification, it 
can be argued that there are two 
basic views of multinational corpora- 
tions and the nature of their impact on 
the international system. On the one 
hand, they can be viewed as independ- 
ent actors operating in the interstices of 
state-to-state relations and posing siznif- 
icant challenges to the sovereignty of all 
states; but if nurtured and properly 
regulated, they can benefit the global 
economy by virtue of their efficiency 
and growth. This view of the multi- 
national corpozation stresses the benefits 
of nondiscrimination and the free flow 
of goods and capital in the belief that 
all states benefit from the expansion of 
an essentially politically neutral global 
economic system. 

In contrast to this view, one can point 
to the overwhelming proportion of mul- 
tinational corporations with parent com- 
panies in the Unitea States and argue 
that these enterprises should not be 
viewed as independent actors, but rather 
as instruments serving American foreign 
policy—the means by which the United 
States can penetrate and secure effective 
economic and political dominance over 
the world. The multinational corpora- 
tion may bring certain economic benefits 
with it to the host country, but it also 
brings dependence upon the home coun- 
try—Americe in most cases. This view 
of the multinational corporation denies 
the concept of a politically or econom- 
ically neutral global economic system. 
Principles of nondiscrimination and free 
movements of goods and capital are seen 
as ensuring the dominance of the weak 
by the strong even if all states benefit 
to some degree. 

The first view cf the multinational 
corporation is explicit or implicit in the 
statements by many official U.S. spokes- 
men 1 as well as in much of the dialogue 


1 For examples of statements stressing the 
positive value of the multinational corporation 
for the global economy and all states see 
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among the advanced industrial states of 
the West. The second view is found 
among spokesmen and scholars of cer- 
tain of the less developed countries— 
Latin America in particular. However, 
this view is not confined to less devel- 
oped countries alone as J. J. Servan- 
Schreibers The American Challenge ® 
and Kari Levitt’s Silent Surrender * in- 
dicate. Obviously these different assess- 
ments of the fundamental nature of the 
multinational corporation phenomenon 
lead to different assessments of the na- 
ture of the problems that they pose for 
states and the nature of the activities 
that international organizations might 
be encouraged to undertake. 


ADVANCED INDUSTRIAL STATES, INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, AND 
MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


Among the problems that advanced 
industrial states have associated with 
the multinational corporations are (1) 
how to adjust national policies so that 
the activities of these enterprises do not 
lead to conflicts between states or con- 
tribute substantially to disequilibria in 
international economic relations, (2) 
how to encourage the development of 
multinational corporations within the 
constraints just mentioned, and (3) how 
interests organized along national lines 
apart from the state, such as labor, can 
protect themselves against industrial 
enterprises organized along multina- 
tional lines. 

Multinational corporations are pecu- 
liarly equipped by their global strategies, 


Henry Fowler, “National Interests and Multi- 
national Business,” California Management 
Review 8 (Fall 1965), pp 3-12; and George 
Ball, “COSMOCORP: The Importance of Be- 
ing Stateless,” Atlentic Community Quarterly 
5 (Summer 1968), pp 163~70 

2. See, for example, Osvaldo Sunkel, “Big 
Business and ‘Dependencia,’” Foreign Affairs 
50, no. 3 (April 1972), pp. $17-31 

3. New York: Avon, 1969. 

4. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1970. 
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Management practices, and organiza- 
tions to take advantage of opportunities 
afforded by differences in national pol- 
icies. With their immense resources ° 
and their great sensitivity ê in respond- 
ing to global economic stimuli, multina- 
tional corporations are capable of ex- 
ploiting differences in factor costs in 
various national jurisdictions, which can 
lead to some serious conflicts between 
states. Differences in national policies 
of all sorts, by creating differences in 
factor costs, can have the unanticipated 
effect of attracting multinational corpo- 
rations to concentrate investments in a 
few states. For example, differences in 
pollution control standards by various 
states acting independently of one an- 
other could result in attracting massive 
multinational corporate investment in 
areas where controls are weakest and, 
thus, impose least cost for the enter- 
prise. An even more serious problem in 
relations between states could result if 
they engage in conscious competition to 
adjust policies to attract multinational 
corporate investment away from other 
states. While this has not yet consti- 
tuted a problem of major proportions, 
Switzerland and Luxembourg have at- 
tempted to attract enterprises to locate 
in their jurisdictions by offering lower 


5 In a comparison of net sales annually 
with the gross national product of states in 
1966, General Motors was larger than all but 
sevanteen nations of the world, and eight of 
the forty largest economic ertities in the world 
were multinational corporations. Jonathan 
Galloway, “Worldwide Corporations and In- 
ternational Integration: The Case of INTEL- 
SAT,” International Organization 24, no 3 
(Summer 1970), pp. 510, 511. 

6 For an excellent discussion to the effect 
that it is the sensitivity of interdependence as 
opposed to the level of interdependence that 
strains contemporary international economic 
relations, see Richard Cooper, “Economic 
Interdependence and Foreign Policy in the 
Seventies,” World Politics 24, no. 2 (January 
1972), pp. 159-81; and The Economics of 
Interdependence (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1968), pp 59-176 especially. 
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taxes and more liberal depreciation al- 
lowances than neighboring states." 
Conflicts of a different sort have re- 
sulted as a consequence of overlapping 
jurisdiction between home and host 
states over affiliates of multinational 
corporations. Difficulties of overlapping 
jurisdiction have centered around export 
controls, extraterritorial application of 
U.S. antitrust law, and double taxation 
of corporate earnings, dividends, and so 
forth, by home and host countries. 
International organizations have be- 
gun to deal with aspects of these prob- 
lems posed by the multinational corpo- 
ration. The Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
is the forum within which efforts are 
being made to coordinate and harmonize 
several types of national policies that 
have or could lead to conflicts of the 
sort described above. With interna- 
tional attention focused upon protection 
of the environment, the advanced indus- 
trial states of the West have been at- 
tempting to coordinate their policies 
through studies and discussion in OECD 
to minimize distortions in world trade 
and investments that could result from 
multinational corporate responses to in- 
dependent national actions taken to 
combat pollution. In 1963 OECD pro- 
duced a Draft Convention on Double 
Taxation which has been incorporated 
into numerous bilateral conventions on 
double taxation concluded by member 
states of the organization. The adop- 
tion of these multilaterally generated 
“model articles” on double taxation has 
permitted a degree of harmonization of 
bilateral agreements on these matters.’ 


7. Cooper, The Economics of Interdepend- 
ence, pp. 101, 170. 

8 Gerald Elden, “The Need for Intergov- 
ernmental Co-Operation and Coordination Re- 
garding the Environment,” The OECD Ob- 
server, no. 50 (February 1971), pp 4-5. 

9 “The Struggle against Double Taxation,” 
The OECD Observer, no. 7 (December 1963), 
pp. 34-35. 
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More recently OECD’s Committee on 
Fiscal Affairs has set up a working 
group to examine the international im- 
pact of company taxation with special 
reference to the multinational corpora- 
tion. The working group is examining 
“the advantages, disadvantages and con- 
sequences of the different forms of taxa- 
tion of company dividends from both 
a national and international point of 
view.” 10 

Very little has been done within inter- 
national organizations to resolve con- 
flicts between states arising from cver- 
lapping jurisdiction in the application of 
antitrust law or the application of trad- 
ing-with-the-enemy policies as they re- 
late to multinational corporations. Such 
problems seem to have been dealt with 
through bilateral channels for the most 
part. However, an informal agreement 
among members of OECD calls for con- 
sultation with foreign governments be- 
fore the United States or any other state 
reaches into the jurisdiction of other 
countries to apply antitrust laws. 

International organizations have also 
been used by states to encourage the 
growth of multinational corporations 
and private foreign investment in gen- 
eral. These efforts reflect the conviction 
that freedom of capital movements via 
multinational corporations or other 
channels is desirable for the global econ- 
omy and all states. Thus, in order to 
encourage private foreign investment, 
the member governments of OECD have 
agreed to a Code of Liberalization which 
outlines their commitment in principle 
to nondiscrimination between foreign 
and domestic investors in a country.” 


10. “New Emphasis on Taxation Policy,” 
The OECD Observer, ro 53 (August 1971), 
p. 14. 

11, Raymond Vernon, Sovereignty at Bay 
(New York: Basic Books, 1971), p. 278. 

12. Jack Behrman. National Interests and 
the Multinational Enterprise (Eng-ewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970), pp. 148-49; 
see also Code of Liberalisation of Capital 
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The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (IBRD) has 
also attempted to encourage private for- 
eign investment—including that of mul- 
tinational corporations—in less devel- 
oped countries by removing investors’ 
fears about uncertainties other than nor- 
mal business risks associated with in- 
vestment in these countries. In 1966 an 
International Center for Settlement of 
Investments Disputes (ICSID) was es- 
tablished under the auspices of IBRD. 
This Center provides arbitration and 
conciliation facilities for private inves- 
tors and governments to resolve invest- 
ment disputes that might arise between 
them. As of 1971 some sixty-two states 
had ratified the Center’s Convention on 
the Settlement of Investment Disputes 
between States and Nationals of other 
States!” This does not mean that these 
states have bound themselves to take 
their disputes with multinational corpo- 
rations or other investors to the Center. 
Rather, it means that these states may 
take advantage of the settlement facil- 
ities offered by the Center if they wish 
to commit themselves to do so through 
formal agreements with investors on a 
case by case basis. Numerous such 
commitments have been made,** but as 
of this time the Center has not actually 
settled an investment dispute. 

This use of international organiza- 
tions to create a healthier investment 
climate within which private enterprise 
can operate is consistent with the view 
of multinational corporations as inde- 
pendent actors, but it is not the type of 
thing one would expect to see from those 
potential host states which tend to view 
the multinational corporation as an in- 
strument of American foreign policy. 
Indeed, along these lines it is interesting 


Movements (Paris: Organization for Economic 


Cooperation and Development, 1965). 

13, Fifth Annual Report (Washington, 
D.C.: International Center for Settlement of 
Investment Disputes, 1971), p. 3. 

14. Ibid., p. 4. 
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to note, as we shall see, that there is 
substantial Latin American opposition 
to ICSID. 

So far our discussion has focused on 
how some international governmental 
organizations have been used by states 
to cope with problems created by multi- 
national corporations or to encourage 
their growth. Multinational corpora- 
tions also pose challenges to important 
interest groups within states. For ex- 
ample, labor unions organized essen- 
tially along national lines have found 
themselves to be at a significant bar- 
gaining disadvantage vis-a-vis the multi- 
national corporation whose locus of deci- 
sion-making is often hard to identify 
and which can threaten to shift produc- 
tion and future investment to plants in 
other states if they find labor demands 
too stiff in one nation? The most 
meaningful labor response to this situa- 
tion has come through steps to coordi- 
nate their activities internationally 
through nongovernmental organizations. 

The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU), for ex- 
ample, is carrying out a study of prob- 
lems encountered by its constituent 
unions in parent and host countries re- 
garding their dealings with multina- 
tional corporations.*® Robert Cox sug- 
gests, however, that since ICFTU is 
composed of national confederations of 
trade unions which do not deal directly 
wita multinational corporations, this 
nongovernmental organization’s activi- 
ties will probably only “perform a func- 
tior, for trade unions as a forum for 
discussion of policy and strategy and as 
a lobby.” 17 


15. Ford threatened to do this in its negoti- 
ations with British labor unions. See Trades 
Union Congress, International Companies 
(Lordon: Trades Union Congress, 1971), p. 
11. 

16. Ibid., p. 20. 

17. Robert Cox, “Labor and Transnational 
Relations,” International Organization 25, no. 
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The most effective measures to 
strengthen national labor unions in their 
bargaining with multinational corpora- 
tions are coming through international 
trade secretariats linking trade unions in 
different countries within the same in- 
dustry. Among the most active at- 
tempts of this sort are the World Auto- 
workers Councils created under the 
auspices of the International Metal- 
workers Federation.*? 

The most celebrated instance of a 
successfully coordinated multilateral 
bargaining strategy was undoubtedly 
the agreement between unions in France, 
Germany, Italy, and America to con- 
front the French multinational corpora- 
tion, St. Gobain. ‘The unions under the 
auspices of the International Chemical 
and General Workers Federation—an 
international trade secretariat—agreed 
to: (1) set up a standing committee; 
(2) secure the standing committee’s ap- 
proval before concluding any negotia- 
tions; (3) offer financial support to any 
affiliated union involved in industrial 
action; (4) resist any efforts on the part 
of St. Gebain to switch production; and 
(5) ban overtime work in all countries 
in the event of a prolonged strike in one 
country..® This international effort on 
the part of the unions in bargaining with 
St. Gobain is held to have been gener- 
ally successful, particularly in the case 
of the bargaining in the United States.” 


3 (Summer 1971), p 57. For essentially the 


same reasons, as well as because of its tripar- 
tite representation arrangement, Cox sees the 
International Labor Organization as struc- 
turally il equipped to help labor deal with 
these enterprises except, perhaps, through its 
industrial committees. See ibid., p. 578. 

18. For a more complete discussion of these 
efforts see David Blake, “Trade Unions and 
the Challerge of the Multinational Corpora- 
tion,” THE Annats 403 (September 1972), 
pp. 34—45 

19. Trades Union Congress, International 
Companies, p. 90. . 

20. Ibid.; and Cox, “Labor and Transna- 
tional Relations,” p 556. 
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The examples cited above suggest 
that some of the most effective attempts 
to deal with the multinational corpora- 
tion through international organizations 
may take place through nongovernmen- 
tal as opposed to intergovernmental 
organizations, 

These, then, are some of the ways in 
which international organizations are 
being used tc deal with activities of 
multinational corporations of particular 
interest to governments and organized 
labor in the advanced industrial states 
in the West. It has meant using these 
organizations in attempts to avoid con- 
flicts between states prompted by the 
emergence of multinational corporations, 
to encourage tne growth of multinational 
corporations by creating a favorable in- 
vestment climate for them, and to de- 
velop an international labor movement 
as a countervailing power to these types 
of enterprises. 


THe Less DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND THE MULTINATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


Among the less developed countries 
there is great wariness of the multina- 
tional corporation phenomenon, not- 
withstanding an awareness of the con- 
tribution these enterprises can make 
to the economic development process 
through investments, application of new 
technology, training in management 
techniques, and so forth. It is hard 
for observers in less developed countries 
to see multinational corporations as in- 
dependent actors in international pol- 
itics. Instead, the multinational corpo- 
ration is frequently characterized as an 
economic instrument producing dispro- 
portionate rewards for the advanced 
states—America above all—and which, 
if unchecked, will place Third World 
countries as a whole in an even more 
dependent relationship with the West 
than is the case today. 
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A Chilean economist, for example, 
notes the excitement in some Western 
literature concerning the prospects of 
the creation of a new world order in 
which modern, dynamic multinational 
corporations could produce changes that 
would gradually replace obsolescent 
nation-states with a more highly inte- 
grated global economic and political sys- 
tem. He views such literature as little 
more than statements of Western apol- 
ogists for an international trend which 
would secure the dominance of the 
United States over the global economy 
and perpetuate the subordinate position 
of less developed countries.” Moreover 
he views efforts to deal with the multi- 
national corporation through interna- 
tional organizations such as OECD and 
IBRD as part of a design to ensure that 
decisive influence over the multilateral 
regulation of these enterprises will re- 
main in the hands of those advanced 
industrial states that stand to gain the 
most by the spread of multinational 
corporations. 

Behavior on the part of most Latin 
American countries in connection with 
IBRD’s International Center for the 
Settlement of Investment Disputes man- 
ifests the fears expressed by Osvaldo 
Sunkel. Almost no Latin American 
countries have ratified the Convention 
on the Settlement of Investment Dis- 
putes. They view the Convention as a 
derogation of their national sovereignty 
and are particularly suspicious of giving 
a conciliation and arbitration role to 
an arm of IBRD which is seen as an 
American-oriented international organi- 
zation.”® 


21. Sunkel, “Big Business and ‘Depen- 
dencia,’” pp. 522-23. 
22. Ibid. 


23. Behrman, National Interests and the 
Multinational Enterprise, p. 188; and Carlos 
F. Diaz Alejandro “Direct Foreign Investment 
in Latin America,” in Charles Kindleberger, 
ed, The Internatzonal Corporation (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1970), p. 338. 
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Whether or not Professor Sunkel’s 
views can be said to represent accu- 
rately something as complex as Third 
World views of multinational corpora- 
tions, they are nevertheless illustrative 
of the less developed countries’ pro- 
found concern about defending their 
national integrity in dealings with these 
enterprises. In light of their special 
concerns regarding multinational corpo- 
rations, less developed countries are 
using international organizations to help 
attract private investment, but at the 
same time to enhance their bargaining 
power vis-a-vis these enterprises. One 
can observe activities of this sort in 
universal organizations particularly sen- 
sitive to interests of less developed 
countries and in regional organizations 
excluding advanced industrial states. 

The United Nations Industrial De- 
velopment Organization (UNIDO), for 
example, provides technical assistance 
to less developed countries interested in 
attracting foreign private investment 
and in making sure that the terms of 
entry and operation of foreign investors 
are consistent with national goals of 
the host country. UNIDO helps publi- 
cize investment opportunities in Third 
World countries and assists them in the 
formulation of policy measures such as 
fiscal incentive schemes designed to at- 
tract foreign investment.** More gen- 
erally, however, UNIDO has the poten- 
tial to provide international expertise to 
backstop less developed countries in 
negotiations with multinational corpo- 
rations. In this way it might be able 
to serve as an international surrogate 
for national bureaucracies of less de- 
veloped countries often ill equipped to 
bargain effectively with international 
companies on highly technical questions. 

On behalf of the less developed coun- 
tries, the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) 


24. UN document ID/40/20, Annex I; and 
UN document ID/Conf. 1/A.25, p. 4. 
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has initiated studies on restrictive busi- 
ness practices, including those of multi- 
national corporations, and the effects 
that they may have on the direction and 
level of exports of Third World states.”° 
Studies by UNCTAD have presented 
data on the number and types of agree- 
ments between less developed countries 
and foreign investors regarding export 
license contracts, use of patent rights, 
use of trademarks, and the transfer of 
technology. These studies are just lay- 
ing the groundwork for what could lead 
to a more important UNCTAD role of 
flagging key problems that multina- 
tional corporations pose for Third 
World countries’ export earnings and 
sharing information on how some states 
have successfully dealt with certain 
problems.” 

Through UNCTAD the less devel- 
oped countries are also proposing that 
governments of states in which parent 
comparies of multinational corporations 
are located should help transfer technol- 
ogy to the Third World by, among 
other things, providing to these enter- 
prises fiscal and financial incentives of 
a sort that would make such transfers 
more attractive.2" This is only one in- 
stance of what will undoubtedly become 
a series of proposals or demands 
through UNCTAD for the governments 
of advanced industrial states to take 
explicit account of the impact that any 
of their regulations on multinational 
corporations might have on the develop- 
ment interests of the Third World.*® 

25 See UN document TD/B/C.2/104, pp. 
34-41, 

26. For an example of how the numbers and 
types of export license agreements were al- 
tered by India’s creation of a Foreign Invest- 
ment Board which began to screen all such 
agreements after 1968, see ibid., pp. 64, 66. 

27. UN document TD/143, p. 66. 

28. For a discussion of the general manner 
in which UNCTAD has been used by less 
developed countries to put pressure on the 


advanced industrial states see Robert Walters, 
“International Organizations and Political 
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The most interesting multilateral at- 
tempts by less developed countries to 
deal with multinational corporations are 
not taking place in universal interna- 
tional organizations, however. Thrceugh 
the Andean Common Market, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chile 
are coordinating the terms upon which 
they will allow investment by multina- 
tional corporations. In creating this 
subregional common market in 1970, 
these states were well aware of the fact 
that multinational enterprises have in 
other common markets responded more 
energetically end effectively than in- 
digenous national enterprises to integra- 
tion incentives.*® These countries are 
determined “that the Andean bloc shall 
not become a playground for the large 
international firms, even if the cost of 
such a decision is less rapid economic 
development.” °° Thus, they have 
agreed to a code on the restriction of 
foreign investments which sets strict 
conditions on the entry and bebavior of 
wholly owned subsidiaries of multina- 
tional corporations that wish to operate 
in the Market. For example, all such 
enterprises seeking preferential treat- 
ment in the Market are to agree to a 
policy of divestment of over half their 
shares to local investors within fifteen 
to twenty years. ‘They will not be 
allowed, except with the explicit per- 
mission of the Market Commission, to 
repatriate annually dividends of more 
than 14 percent of invested capital. 
There are also stringent controls on 
agreements relating to trademarks, pat- 
ents, licenses, and royalties to ensure 
that subsidiaries in member countries 
will not normally be committed to pur- 
chasing factor inputs from a specified 


Communication,” International Organization 
25, no. 4 (Autumn 1971), pp. 818-35. 
29. Vernon, Sovereignty at Bay, pp. 245-46. 
30. The Andean Common Wket (New 
York: Business International ‘ Corporation, 
1970), p. 47. 
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source or be restricted in the volume of 
production or the sale of products. 

It is too soon to assess the real im- 
pact of these efforts by the Andean 
countries, since they went into effect 
only one year ago, but they are among 
the most interesting attempts by states 
to deal with the challenge of multina- 
tional corporations through interna- 
tional organizations. 

Another multilateral effort on the 
part of less developed countries to deal 
with multinational corporations, in this 
case all in a single industry, is the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC). Created in 1960 
and now composed of eleven members,** 
this organization constitutes an oil sup- 
pliers’ cartel which prevents the giant 
petroleum multinationals from playing 
off the major oil exporting countries 
against each other in order to minimize 
revenues paid to governments.** The 
move has proven to be very successful; 
however, there are a number of special 
circumstances which make it doubtful 
that OPEC constitutes a prototype for 
many other efforts by less developed 
countries to bargain with multinational 
corporations. Oil is a commodity whose 
major production is confined to a lim- 
ited number of countries and which has 
enjoyed a very consistent and rapid in- 
crease in demand over the years since 
World War II. A suppliers’ cartel is 
much more likely to work under these 
circumstances than one for manufac- 
tures or for other commodities and raw 
materials more widely distributed geo- 
graphically, facing more fluctuations in 
demand, and for which substitutes can 
more readily be found. 

31, Keesings Contemporary Archives, 1971, 
p. 24939. 

32. Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Abu 
Dhabi, Qatar, Libya, Algeria, Nigeria, Vene- 
zuela, and Indonesia. 

33. See Peter Odell, OU and World Power 


(Harmondsworth, England: Penguin Books, 
1971). 
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All of these instances of less devel- 
oped countries’ uses of international 
organizations suggest a basically defen- 
sive orientation vis-a-vis multinational 
corporations. It would appear that the 
real value of international organizations 
in this context will be to buttress less 
developed countries or enable them to 
coordinate their demands in attempts to 
bargain more effectively with these en- 
terprises. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS oF DEALING 
WITH MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 
THROUGH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


This partial overview of international 
organization activities related to the 
multinational corporations suggests a 
stizring in many different forums rather 
than any focused attempt to deal with 
the impact that these enterprises exert 
on the international system. For the 
most part individual international or- 
ganizations are continuing to do the 
kinds of things they know how to do, 
like any organizations, and multina- 
tional corporations are dealt with in the 
context of their traditional institutional 
mandates. This means, for example, 
that the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development has really 
been dealing with double taxation of 
private enterprise In general, not of the 
multinational corporation specifically, 
just as IBRD’s International Center for 
the Settlement of Investment Disputes 
is an attempt to improve the climate in 
the Third World for private foreign in- 
vestment in general, not for multina- 
tional corporations in particular. 

In spite of the fact that OECD has 
undertaken many programs which have 
some bearing on the behavior of these 
enterprises, it is in 1972 only hesitantly 
moving towards a decision on whether 
or not to commit itself as an organiza- 
tion to a more sustained and broader 
examination of the problems that multi- 
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national corporations per se pose for the 
economies of its individual member 
states and their relations with each 
other. This may be because many gov- 
ernments are probably not at all sure 
of the course they really wish to see 
international organizations take in con- 
nection with these enterprises. In short, 
international organizations are, on the 
whole, just beginning to treat multina- 
tional corporations qua multinational 
corporations, 


A new global institution 


In the literature on multinational cor- 
porations there has been some discus- 
sion of the desirability of creating some 
kind of new global international organi- 
zation designed especially for the pur- 
pose of dealing with problems these 
enterprises pose in international rela- 
tions. George Ball has proposed the 
international incorporation of global 
parent companies under a newly devel- 
oped body of supranational law as the 
best solution to the problem of over- 
lapping jurisdictions which cause fric- 
tion among states and between states 
and multinational firms.2* I would 
agree with Goldberg and Kindleberger 
that however logical the proposal, the 
time is far off when this will be polit- 
ically feasible.*° 

Charles Kindleberger suggested in 
1969 that a new global organization 
might be created out of a general con- 
ference on the multinational corporation 
rather along the lines of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment in 1964. Background ma- 
terial would be prepared on all prob- 
lems associated with the multinational 
corporation such as taxation, extraterri- 

34. George Ball, “COSMOCORP: The Im- 
portance of Being Stateless,” pp. 168, 169. 

35. Paul Goldberg and Charles Kindleberger, 
“Toward a GATT for Investment: A Proposal 
for Supervision of the International Corpora- 


tion,” Law and Policy in International Busi- 
ness 2, no. 2 (Summer 1970), pp. 318-19. 
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toriality, balances of payments, and 
international charters for corporations. 
Out of the conference he would like to 
see an international organization created 
which would systematically collect in- 
formation on direct investment and 
have the power to prohibit an invest- 
ment that substantially reduced com- 
petition in a given commodity. More- 
over, it would serve as an international 
ombudsman to which companies and 
states could appeal to resolve conflicts 
emerging out of conflicting national pol- 
icies controlling the activities of multi- 
national firms.*® 

One year later Kindleberger along 
with Paul Goldberg suggested, without 
reference to Kindleberger’s prior pro- 
posal, that a much more functionally 
specific international organization be 
created with the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) as the 
prototype rather than UNCTAD.” In 
both cases consideration of the spcnsor- 
ship, budgeting, and other administra- 
tive problems such as decision-making 
procedures—that is, the crucial political 
questions—are left to others. 

It would be hard to find more dis- 
parate prototypes than GATT and 
UNCTAD in terms of philosophical 
orientations toward international eco- 
nomic problems, decision-making proce- 
dures, breadth of mandate, and informal 
norms of behavior in problem solving. 
But rather than attempt to speculate on 
the budgeting, administrative proce- 
dures, and so forth, which would char- 
acterize an international organization 
based on either of these two prototypes, 
I would prefer to raise some more basic 
considerations about the prospects of 
establishing any new global organization 
to deal with international relations 


36. Charles Kindleberger, American Business 
Abroad (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1969), pp. 206-207. 

37. Goldberg and Kindleberger, “Toward a 
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problems posed by the emergence of 
multinational corporations. 

In the first place it is important to 
note that by virtue of the highly tech- 
nical economic questions which consti- 
tute the core of international relations 
problems associated with multinational 
corporations, the government officials 
who dominate any efforts to create a 
new global institution are likely to be 
finance ministry, central banker types. 
I am speaking here about a global in- 
stitution with real decision-making au- 
thority as opposed to one which would 
primarily devote itself to studying 
multinational corporate behavior and to 
providing a forum for genera! discussion 
of the appropriateness of that behavior. 
Most finance ministry and central bank 
officials see UN bodies as noisy, public 
places characterized all too often by 
rhetorical bombast; and even if produc- 
tive behind the scenes, UN bodies are 
viewed as being very inefficient and 
slow in reaching decisions owing to their 
large size and/or a highly charged polit- 
ical atmosphere. Given the orientation 
of these types of officials toward the 
UN, I think it is very unlikely that a 
new global international organization 
with real decision-making authority on 
problems surrounding the activities of 
multinational firms will be located in 
the United Nations system. If it is, it 
will be only remotely connected, per- 
haps as a specialized agency very jeal- 
ous of its sovereignty, and maintaining 
its distance from the UN. 

But more generally, I think it is nec- 
essary to point out some factors which 
will probably inhibit the creation of a 
new global institution. One prior con- 
dition for the establishment of a univer- 
sal international organization overseeing 
multinational corporations will be the 
interest of the United States in such an 
effort. As the home country of the vast 
majority of such enterprises, the United 
States has a great interest in the con- 
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tinued expansion of multinational cor- 
porations and the avoidance of interna- 
tional controls which might inhibit their 
growth. The U.S. government tends to 
see efforts to control the multinational 
enterprise as attempts to control Amer- 
ican private investment abroad. Until 
the domestic American economy itself 
is really challenged by direct investment 
of multinational firms whose parent 
companies lie outside the United States 
—such as in Western Europe and Japan 
-—the U.S. probably will not develop an 
acute enough host country sensitivity to 
multinational corporations to show 
much interest in a new international 
organization to monitor or regulate their 
activities.” 

Another source of opposition to the 
creation of a new international organi- 
zation to deal with the multinational 
corporation is likely to be found in 
presently existing international organi- 
zations. As more and more interna- 
ticnal organizations come to deal expli- 
citly with those aspects of multinational 
corporations? behavior that fall within 
their institutional mandates, these or- 
ganizations will resent an intrusion by 
a new organization on what they con- 
sider to be their respective spheres of 
competence and special expertise. 

Finally, it is unlikely that multina- 
tional corporations themselves would be 
very interested in the creation of a new 
international organization to oversee 
and perhaps encourage their activities. 
Even though multinational corporations 
sometimes face intense pressure from 
governments and may suffer on occasion 
from being caught between contradic- 
tory policies of governments with over- 

33 For some factors that suggest that Euro- 
pean based multinationals will not soon pre- 
sent such a direct investment challenge to the 
United States, see Jack Behrman, Some Pat- 
terns in the Rise of the Multinational Enter- 
prise, Research Paper 18, Graduate School of 


Business, University of North Carolina, 1969, 
pp. 94-104. 
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lapping jurisdictions, the first instinct 
of these enterprises is to deal with the 
problem through diplomacy of their 
own, not to appeal to intergovernmental 
organizations. They have confidence in 
their ability to deal with governments, 
and even though international organiza- 
tions may be helpful in creating a more 
stable environment within which to op- 
erate, such activity by international 
organizations will inevitably reduce the 
flexibility that multinational corpora- 
tions enjoy by operating between gov- 
ernments and playing them off against 
each other.*® Thus, multinational cor- 
porations may well lobby within various 
states against policies favoring the crea- 
tion of a new international organization 
to oversee their activities. 


Likely prospects 


If these forces should indeed prevent 
the creation of a new international or- 
ganization, what are the likely conse- 
quences? I think we will see increased 
efforts to deal with the challenge of the 
multinational corporations, especially 
through the more functionally specific 
international organizations, like interna- 
tional trade secretariats, and through 
regional organizations composed of 
states with very similar views on the 
nature of multinational corporations 
such as the Andean Common Market. 

The Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development probably 
has the greatest potential among exist- 
ing international organizations to be- 
come the most significant forum for 
sustained multilateral efforts to deal 
with a broad array of problems posed 
by multinational corporations. Its mem- 
bership is composed primarily of the 
advanced industrial states of the West, 
including Japan, among which the vast 
majority of multinational corporation 

39. Raymond Vernon, “Future of the Multi- 
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transactions take place. It has a highly 
competent professional staff and has al- 
ready proven to be a useful structure 
within which the major Western states 
have handled some very difficult eco- 
nomic problems. For example, the 
Group of Ten under OECD has func- 
tioned over the years as a key forum 
for decisions on international monetary 
policy and balance of payments prob- 
lems, and OECD’s Trade Committee 
was the forum within which the West- 
ern states forged their common position 
on a general scheme of preferences for 
less developed countries’ exports of cer- 
tain manufactures.*° As we have seen 
above, OECD has already been active 
in a number of areas relevant to multi- 
national corporate behavior. Its struc- 
ture could easily accommodate a more 
focused attempt to deal with the multi- 
national corporation phenomenon, and 
its secretariat is highly regarded among 
the government officials who are likely 
to be key decision makers in any effort 
to assign such tasks to international 
organizations. 

One very unfortunate consequence of 
such a development is that the Third 
World would not be participating di- 
rectly in the major international organi- 
zational efforts to deal with multina- 
tional corporations. Indeed, OECD’s 
development in this direction would 
provide formal institutional ratification 
of the likely structural consequences of 
continued growth by multinational cor- 
porations—a more highly integrated 
and prosperous West separated even 
more from the Third World than it is 
today. 

We can anticipate a continued strug- 
gle between the states over multina- 
tional corporations because whether 
these enterprises are seen as independ- 

40, See Erhart Poincilit, “Tariff Preferences 
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ent actors in world politics or as instru- 
ments of a particular state’s foreign 
policy, they threaten the capacity of 
states to pursue effectively their na- 
tional economic and political goals 
through such standard devices as fiscal 
policy, monetary policy, investment 
controls, and so forth. Efforts by states 
to cope with problems posed by multi- 
national corporations will take place 
within and outside of international or- 
ganizations. Harold Jacobson in another 
context raises a point that students of 
international organization should re- 
member when examining how to cope 
with multinational corporations: We 
should be cautious 


against assuming that the creation of new 
international organizations or the assign- 
ment of new tasks to existing agencies is 
necessarily the most appropriate response 
to the problem posed by technological de- 
velopments. Given the sensitivity of states 
to derogation from their sovereignty, in- 
sistence that international organizations 
have a role may well slow the process of 
dealing with problems that could be satis- 
factorily handled without their involve- 
ment,*! 

Keeping this in mind, it may be the 
case, for example, that more can be 
done to reduce international friction 
over the extraterritorial application of 
antitrust law through informal agree- 
ments between states not to reach into 
the jurisdiction of other countries with- 
out prior consultation than through ef- 
forts to set up an International organi- 
zation to harmonize antitrust law among 
all major states. In short, lack of action 
in international organizations on a par- 
ticular dimension of multinational cor- 
porate behavior need not signify that 
problems posed by these firms are not 
being dealt with by states. 

41, Harold K. Jacobson, “Technological De- 
velopments, Organizational Capabilities, and 
Values,” International Organization 25, no. 4 
(Autumn 1971), p. 780. 
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ABSTRACT: For the next two decades we see multinational 
corporate activity as a leading system in what we call the 
“slobal industrial system.” But a transformation process of 
the multinational corporate phenomenon is underway and 
should accelerate in the 1990s. Causes for this transforma- 
tion include: (1) the appearance of coalitions between firms in 
rich, poor, and ideologically different countries in global indus- 
trial system constellations (GISCs); (2) the induction of geo- 
centrization processes in nations and unions which will react on 
the multinational corporation’s desire for viability and legiti- 
macy; (3) impacts on neighboring institutions such as global 
cities and the global educational system. An ideology to le- 
gitimize certain kinds of multinational corporate activity 
should evolve during this transformation process. Harder to 
estimate are the structural consequences of social turbulence 
and anti-industrial counterforces to multinational corporate ac- 
tivity emerging today. Antimaterialism, affluence and aliena- 
tion, and nationalism may produce some surprises. 
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VIEW of the multinational enter- 

prise and its future impacts must 
start with several explicit assumptions. 
The first is that the multinational cor- 
porate firm is an adaptive-learning sys- 
tem. There is evidence that the firm 
will learn to cope with the variety of 
restrictive and supportive public policy 
and legislative environments highly 
likely to occur in the next three decades. 
Multinational corporate activity will not 
disappear, but the coping process will 
require a transformation of the firm as 
we know it today. 

In the 1970s most probably there will 
be some eroding forces which multina- 
tional giantism produces. Defensive re- 
actions of nation-states and worldwide 
reactions of organized labor will gain 
strength. The continuous transforma- 
tion of multinational corporate activity 
is highly probable for the remainder of 
the twentieth century for small, middle, 
and especially large firms of this cate- 
gory. But the state and the union are 
likely to be transformed as well. 

There may be debates about the effi- 
ciency, profitability, and continuity of 
the present very large multinational 
firms. Some recent articles? ? see doom 
for multinational giantism; I, however, 
do not, during the next three decades. 
But it is hard to envisage a future era 
where most industrial activities retire to 
the national scale everywhere in the 
world, with the nation-state as the 
dominant and prominent instiution—as 
usual. 

For one thing, the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC), a largely ir- 
reversible event with whatever form of 
European company law emerges, will 
give multinational firms multistate le- 


1. Stephen Hymer, “Is the Multinational 
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gitimacy from which a retreat is very 
unlikely. For another, it is hard to 
imagine a world with an increasingly 
global technology which can afford, at 
rising costs, the continued duplication 
in each country of advanced techno- 
logical research, production, and mar- 
keting that now takes place. Even in 
a world forecast by the “no-growth 
ecological Cassandras,” 3 I believe it is 
more probable that the multinational 
firms will learn to share and rationalize 
in a world of limited growth, but never- 
theless, a growing world economy. This 
world would necessarily place a greater 
focus on the developing areas of the 
world by the 1980s. Multinational cor- 
porate activity based in the less devel- 
oped countries (LDCs) appears to us 
inevitable in this world with Brazilian, 
Mexican, Indonesian, Israeli, and Nige- 
rian models to emulate—not those of 
the United States or Japan. 

Therefore, we do not envisage a 
fading away of multinational corporate 
activity in any part of the globe. 
Rather, we forecast an increase in qual- 
ity, variety, and geographical scope 
of multinationalism. The evolutionary 
multinational forms and shapes of cor- 
porate activity are just visible today. 
The nation-state will not fade away, 
most assuredly, but the increase in 
cross-national activity ought to be 
greatly facilitated in a hypersonic, glob- 
ally oriented, communication-transpor- 
tation system, and a technological in- 
frastructure which is not impeded by 
national barriers. 

The main question then is not 
whether there will be learning and adap- 
tation or not, but what rate of learning 
will each institution have in the global 
domain. Here it would appear that the 
firm has shown remarkable flexibility, 
and the state and the union, less. But 
this need not be so in all countries in 
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the future. Despite relative differen- 
tials in learning rate concerning the 
character of the world economy, the ca- 
pacity to learn will be, on the whole, 
undiminished in countries like France, 
Brazil, and Japan in the next three dec- 
ades—the time perspective we shall 
take. The dilemmas, collisions, threats, 
and confrontations in the decades ahead 
between all three actions—state versus 
firm versus union—will no doubt be the 
subject of continuing and provocative 
research, except in Japan where the 
conflict scarcely exists. 

In order that our biases be made 
axplicit, let us put forward a timetable 
for the events we are to describe, arbi- 
trarily choosing three distinct stages to 
correspond loosely to the next three 
decades. 


GLOBAL INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


As indicated in the accompanying 
Figure 1, the perspective is of an emerg- 
ing “global industrial system,” which Is 
our primary reality. It includes the 
totality of interdependent commercial, 
industrial, and financial activities of the 
planet Earth. In this perspective the 
key actor, the leading system, for the 
next two decades in the increasingly 
integrated global industrial system is 
the multinational firm. What seems 
less and less probable is that the multi- 
national firm will continue to be the 
leading system in Stage III—and Stage 
IV! Its dynamism should be spent by 
the year 2000, as we approach a more 
or less unitary global industrial (and 
post-industrial) system. 

Stages I and II are worlds where the 
nation-state still occupies a prominent 
role in the identification and ownership 
of multinational firms. In Stage I, 
multinationals have one country which 
has a primary influence over the firm, 
but the firm slips away from the home 
country control. In Stage II, two or 
more countries or a region is the main 
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focus of identification. The firm be- 
comes more elusive to one country’s 
control. Stage III approaches the more 
truly multinational world, but with 
powerful controls over multinational 
corporate activity, through a kind of 
intergovernmental learning process, long 
delayed in its appearance. 

Multinationals of the future can vary 
on a continuum of very little state par- 
ticipation in any country—an alterna- 
tive of low probability, we would 
imagine—through mixed private and 
public ownership, to mono- or multistate 
owned multinationals. Andean multi- 
nationals, Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) multina- 
tioals, and EEC multinationals are thus 
possibilities. And why not Comecon 
multinationals? 

The monostate multinationals—like 
Renault—we consider less probable, 
given the likelihood that the interna- 
tional accountability of such multina- 
tionals will be more suspect if they ap- 
pear to follow along the lines of one 
nation’s interests. 


INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM CONSTELLATIONS 


Next, we consider that a new kind 
of multinational firm—really a set of 
national firms—now exists and will con- 
tinue to evolve over the next thirty 
years. We call these linkages of multi- 
national and national corporate activi- 
ties “industrial system constellations.” 
A joint venture is one kind of indus- 
trial system constellation where two 
corporations join in one country, most 
usually for local objectives. The future 
evolution of joint ventures to multiple 
forms of coalition will, I believe, be a 
significant transformation of the firm. 

Where the joining of activities takes 
place in one or more countries in a 
world of regional strategy, with respec- 
tively global or regionally designed out- 
puts—products, services, facilities—we 
shall refer to these activities as global 
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FIGURE 1—TuHe EMERGING GLOBAL INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


STAGE I. THE ERA oF NATIONAL GLOBAL SYSTEMS (1970-1980) 


A. In advanced countries’ Governments encourage buildup of large national private and public firms 
with multinational interests. 
Regional and global industrial constellations built-up. 


B. In lesser developed countries: Governments build up control of national economic-industrial 
system in selected areas with interconnections to advanced country MNCs (multinational 
corporate firms). 


C. In socialist countries: Governments seek a wider transideological zone on a country by country 
basis while working on Comecon multinationals and industrial system constellations. 


STAGE II. Tue Era of BI- AND TRI-NATIONAL AND REGIONAL GLOBAL SYSTEBS (1980-1990) 


A. In advanced ccuntries* Bi- and tri-national companies with global interests (on Dunlop-Pirelli, 
Unilever, Royal Dutch Shell model). 
The regional corporation as a dual headquarters for U.S. and Japanese firms. 


B. In lesser developed countries: Bi- and tri-national companies in GISCs (Global Industrial System 
Constellations) with advanced country MNCs. A few LAFTA (Latin Amerian Free Trade 
Association) multinationals. 


C. In socialist countries: The transideological firm sanctioned. Comecon plus West European 
company merge. Many participate in GISCs. 


Stacz III. THE Era or GEOcCBNTRIC AND GEOCENTROID GLOBAL SYSTEMS (1990-? ) 
A. Key adors: 


1. Multistate supergiant transideological firms 
2. Stateless supergiant transideological firms 
3. Global industrial-financial-commercial-service system constellations and coalitions 


B. Other actors: 


State-owned MNCs; regional privace and mixed MNCs; micro-MNCs; and millions of 
small non-MINCs. A very few large non-MNCs? 


C. Supporting infrastructures: 


1. Regional and interregional central banks, and a worldwide central bank 

2. A global financial system—global banking constellations 

3. Incorporation possibilities in UN or world central bank 

4, A global patent, tax authority 

5. World beards for firms with representation of various claimants 

6. World earnual reports with financial, social, ecological impacts of all key actors 
7. Worldwide sharekolding or some new concept of investment 


D. Other infrastructures: 


1. Global cities—and regional cities 

2. Global educational systems and global universities 

3. Global telecommunication—transportation system—persons, ideas, things 
4, Global arms reduction in relation to global security system 





industrial system constellations (GISCs) 
or regional industrial system constella- 
tions (RISCs). Only a partial sur- 
render of sovereignty i3 required;* this 
will be preferable to failure. 


4. Eric Trist, Toward A Social Ecology 
(London: Blenum, 1972). 


Renault-Volvo-Peugeot and Aga-Esab- 
Air Liquide are Swedish-French bina- 
tional industrial system constellations 
(BISC); so are General Electric and 
the French state-owned aircraft firm 
SNECMA, making low-pollution aircraft 
engines for the world. The organiza- 
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FIGURE 2-—-Waat 1s A GISC? 


PRINCIPAL ATTRIBUTES OF GLOBAL INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM CONSTELLATIONS 


A GISC can have some or oh of the following attributes: 


1. Multi-identity part systems-—~each firm can 
retain name—in GISC 

2. Multi-monocultural—each firm in many 
sectors can retain its unique cultural identity 

3. Moderately strong orientation towards 
market rationalization—where monopoly 
abuse will be minimal 

4, Career interconnections within GISC as 
GISC/or participating firms 

5. High information interchange of ideas 
everywhere in GISC 

6. Multiple headquarters—probably not more 
than one/country 

7, Multiple regional and global competence 
centers—assigned equitably on world basis 

8. Rotating worldwide decision center—not 
more than three years/country 

9. Multicultural structures at top and else- 
where where synergy potential very high 
(multi-synergy) 

10. Positive orientation towards resource shar- 
ing everywhere in GISC 

11. Planned and defined areas of inter-organiza- 
tional joint decision-making at top, for speed 
and quality 


{2 Institutionalized control of win-lose relation- 
ships throughout GISC. 

13 Main criteria for entry strict. 

Real and potential synergy by product/ 
function/geography—-a minimum criterion 

14 Extremely flexible as regards size and geo- 
graphical location of participating company 

15 Profit sharing based on contributions given/ 
resource used——mutually agreed 

16 GISC manpower inventory available to all 
participating members 

17. Guaranteed continuity 

18 Special arrangements for clusters of par- 
ticipant systems from LDC, of varying 
sizes—can include small companies 

19 Synergic spinoffs to LDC criteria—labor- 
intensive, raw material oriented, and so 
forth 

20. Multiple tier shareholding and profit sharing 

21. Firms of varying ideology (transideological) 

22. Participation of state and private owned 
firms 


23 Connections with noneconomic institutions 
such as cities, universities, and other 
infrastructures 





tional pattern will extend to service in- 
dustries as well. A recent example is 
the regional financial system constella- 
tion formed by the Italian Banco de 
Roma, the French Credit Lyonnais, and 
the German Commerzbank.’ 

The attributes of GISCs and RISCs 
permit nationally oriented firms, small, 
medium, and large firms from lesser de- 
veloped countries and socialist countries, 
to join in similar constellations to 
achieve a worldwide competitive advan- 
tage—without giving up national or 
ideological identity. Thus, some of the 
old polarities will become archaic, and 
no doubt new ones will arise (see 
Figure 2). 

Stage IH indicates the kind of infra- 
structures that are likely to be created 


5. “Credit Lyonnais. Banco de Roma, 
Commerzbank: The Three Marketeers,” Vision, 
no. 15 (February 1972), p 44. 


as a result of accommodations by 
nation-states with multinational corpo- 
rate activity as they evolve in the 
global industrial system. Each of the 
supporting infrastructures described in 
Stage III has a basis in activities today 
or current negotiations that are not 
likely to come to fruition for a very 
long period of time. 

Such a scenario presumes that the 
multinationalization of the nation-state 
will lag considerably during the next 
decade. However, by virtue of a series 
of intergovernmental accommodations-— 
harmonization processes in such areas 
as taxation, patents, capital flows, tech- 
nology exchange, and managerial mobil- 
ity—a learning process regarding inter- 
governmental cooperation will take 
place between a variety of groupings of 
nation-states. 

The groupings that seem most prob- 
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able are those of the advanced countries 
which are, by no coincidence, also the 
headquarters of multinational firms. 
Associated with each advanced courtry 
will be developing countries where a 
historical and sometimes ambivalent 
association will be justified on economic 
grounds—for example, Europe and Af- 
rica. New groupings are of course pos- 
sible; for example, the Pacific Basin 
countries, which include Japan, Aus- 
tralia, Mexico, Brazil, Canada, the 
United States, Indonesia, and others. 

In order to make clear what impacts 
are likely as a result of this increasing 
multinational corporate activity, we 
shall offer a series of hypotheses, or 
rather propositions, which will permit 
the reader to keep tally of the trends in 
the years ahead. 


Proposition I 

Over the next three decades the dis- 
tinctive competencies of the multina- 
tional firm will become more and more 
evident. They will include: 


e building international organizations 

e commercializing technology on the 
world scale 

e raising and allocating money on 
the world scale 

e assessing worldwide consumer needs 

building worldwide distribution sys- 

tems with service after sale 

e commercializing ideas and techno- 
logical breakthroughs from any 
part of the globe 

e training and developing managers 
of all nationalities 

e retraining workers with future- 
oriented competencies 

e providing nation-states with com- 
parative advantages for world- 
wide markets through export 

e becoming major contributors to 
balance of payments 

e providing more tax revenue 
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All of these competencies are (1) likely 
to become increasingly desirable and 
legitimate in the years ahead, and (2) 
not easy to acquire by a given nation- 
state’s national firms. 

The question that arises, of course, is 
what are the costs associated with link- 
age to these distinctive institutions? 
These costs are financial to be sure, but 
they are social and psychological as 
well. In a more nationalist world, the 
nation-state would consider that these 
unique attributes are politically expen- 
sive, in that they involve giving “for- 
eigners” power in one’s own territory, 
a continuation of dependencia. 


Corollary Ia. The forces to evaluate 
the impact of multinational corporate 
activities will increase. ‘The costs and 
benefits of multinational corporate ac- 
tivity will be more carefully evaluated. 
No doubt the sophistication of nation- 
states will grow as regards their deter- 
mination of the degree to which the 
distinctive competencies of the multina- 
tional firm are being made available to 
that country. 

Thus, along with increasing recogni- 
tion of the distinctive competencies of 
multinational corporate activity, there 
will be increasing controls at the world, 
regional, and national levels towards the 
equitable delivery of these competencies 
to any given nation-state. 


Proposition II 


Over the next three decades the multi- 
national corporation will work more 
vigorously for both viability and legiti- 
macy objectives. The large corpora- 
tion, already under attack from various 
claimants, especially governments, orga- 
nized labor, and consumer groups, must 
face its critics everywhere in the world. 
Rather than focus primarily on viability 
objectives—for example, profits, return 
on invested capital, and growth in vol- 
ume of sales—there will be an increasing 
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concern in demonstrating what positive 
impacts the multinational firm has in 
all the countries where it has interests— 
legitimacy objectives. 

Being “big and rich” naturally raises 
questions about social and financial 
accountability, particularly during the 
period when there is no international 
body to control the activities of the 
multinational firms as a total system. 
A variety of intergovernmental agree- 
ments should emerge against tax 
havens, low declared profits, transfer- 
pricing policies, and dubious accounting 
procedures. 

There will be increasing outcries 
against MNCs’ propensity to “play na- 
tions” against each other. This is an 
almost inevitably correct accusation, 
given that investments cannot be made 
equally in all countries. The list of in- 
dicators of desirable social and financial 
contributions to a nation-state ought 
to grow longer; a consensus among na- 
tions will be sought concerning the 
lengthening list—but not always of 
much consequence in the next decade. 

The list of constraints on foreign 
takeovers ought to increase in all na- 
tions—as, for example, Canada’s recent 
act applying to firms valued at more 
than $250 thousand or with annual 
revenues of $3 million. 

A firm which is foreign-owned will 
have to demonstrate contributions to the 
nation-state such as: 


e increase in efficiency of local enter- 
prise 

e inward flow of capital and tech- 
nology 

e employment rise 

e balance of payments contribution 

e improvement of the country’s com- 
petitive advantage 

e tax contribution 


The establishment of legitimate per- 
formance areas simultaneously in many 
countries poses a special problem; for 


here, some basics for sharing the values 
created and delivered by the multi- 
national corporation must be considered. 

If revenue created and size of market 
are important for firms (as they are), 
clearly the reward system will favor rich 
nations, thus reinforcing “gap ideology” 
of the LDCs. If poorer markets are 
chosen for higher investment or rein- 
vestment, then the risk for the economic 
viability of the firm may be increased— 
and indeed in some poorer countries, 
fears of foreign domination will be even 
greater in the years ahead with frequent 
nationalizations. 

The probability is that some explicit 
principles of legitimizing performance 
will be discussed in a world forum of 
advanced and developing nations. A 
theory of international economic justice, 
which recognizes that the poorer nations 
need some preferential treatment in the 
reallocation process, will no doubt be 
applied—as, for example, in the manu- 
facture of labor-intensive products for 
shipment to the developed countries. 
But multinational corporations will need 
greater guarantees against uncompen- 
sated nationalization. 

It is very probable that the economic 
and social indicators used will not be 
acceptable if they are measured by the 
firms themselves. Indeed, the evolution 
of a multinational social accountant 
profession is needed to make legitimiz- 
ing considerations more acceptable. An 
impeccable international body is miss- 
ing; by 1990 such an international body 
shall be in place with adjudicative pro- 
cedures, Will it be the World Bank or 
the UN? 

However, probably no system of mea- 
surement will ever satisfy the various 
nation-states, who will consider arbi- 
trary any system of distribution of 
wealth and technology and will no doubt 
appeal various decisions. 

For the firm the legitimizing strategy 
must then move through various stages 
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in the years ahead. We may expect a 
rather dramatic change in orienta- 
tion in the next decade from the home- 
country-centered (ethnocentric) to the 
host-country-centered polycentric) le- 
gitimizing strategy. And indeed the 
regiocentric or Europsan legitimizing 
strategy may be suitable in the EEC. 
But there are signs that in the long 
term, the various claimants on the firm 
around the world will require more and 
more of what we call a geocentric strat- 
egy in the face of host country demands 
for a polycentric strategy,® in countries 
outside a given region. Regionalization 
will be quite slow, we believe, in Africa 
and Asia, and certainly quite difficult 
in the Latin American Free Trade 
Association (LAFTA). 


Proposition III 


Over the next three decades among 
the multinationals, there will be a con- 
sequent reduction in ethnocentrism in 
key decision-making, by function, prod- 
uct, and geography in multinational cor- 
porate activity. There will be a marked 
increase in regio- and geocentrism, ac- 
companied by some increase in poly- 
centrism where nationalism is strongest. 

A word of explanation is necessary 
here. By ethnocentrism in functton, 
we mean a preference for home 
country marketing, finance, operations, 
corporate development, personnel, re- 
search and development, and ideas. By 
product ethnocentrism, we mean in a 
given company such divisions as con- 
sumer durables, industrial machinery, 
and services; we focus on home country 
consumer needs, 

By geocentrism we mean a worldwide 
view of people, ideas, and resources. 
The rate of geocentrization of multi- 
national firms will vary by country of 

6. E V. Perlmutter, “L’Enterprise Na- 
tionale: Trois Conceptions,” Revue Eco- 
nomique et Sociale, University of Lausanne, 
no. 2 (May 1965). 
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origin and should be highest in those 
companies where: 


e percent of foreign employees is 
greatest 

e percent of revenue generated out- 
side home country is greatest 

e percent of foreign production is 
greatest 

e percent of shareholding by non- 
home country nationals is greatest 

e degree of commitment to growth 
outside the home country is greatest 


Thus, while U.S.-, French-, and Japa- 
nese-based multinationals may geocen- 
trize at differential rates, in the longer 
term—by the late 1980s—the level 
ought to be similar, regardless of origin. 

Clearly the Japanese-owned com- 
pany—like Sony——-which must change 
its headquarters’ language to English 
will have a greater task in multination- 
alizing its headquarters in twenty years 
than a multilingual company like Nestle 
in Switzerland. (At a recent confer- 
ence the president of one of the great 
Japanese trading companies, Mitsui 
Ltd., indicated that this was probable 
within twenty years.7) But we should 
not underestimate how difficult the task 
will be, even for companies with a mul- 
tinational reputation like Philips in 
Eindhoven, Holland. Only recently, 
while expressing a belief in multination- 
alization, the Chairman. of Philips, Fritz 
Philips, made it clear that a fluent 
kncwledge of Dutch was necessary for 
a key position in headquarters! * 

The costs of ethnocentrism in decision- 
making ought to outweigh its advan- 


7. Christopher Tugendhat, “White Negro- 
ism,” in The Multinationals (London: Eyre & 
Spottswoods, 1971), chap. 14; and H V. 
Perlmutter, “The Tortuous Evolution of the 
Multinational Enterprise,” Columbia Journal 
of World Business (January-February 1969). 

8. J. S. Nye, Jr, and R. D. Keohane, 
“Transnational Relations and World Politics,” 
International Organization 25 (Summer 1971), 
pp. 2729-49. 
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tages more and more. The advantages 
of ethnocentrism presently listed are 
(1) speed of decision-making, (2) tech- 
nological and managerial capability of 
home country executives, and (3) supe- 
rior experience in home country. But 
the costs of ethnocentrism will become 
critical, for example: (1) loss of key 
executives and specialists who are not 
of the home country nationality; (2) 
disfavor with host countries; and (3) 
poorer ideas over time. 

We would further assume that the 
regiocentric process will lead, rather 
than follow, intergovernmental arrange- 
ments, while geocentrization ought to be 
greatest in those products where con- 
sumer needs are universal, but with dis- 
tinctive cultural variations which must 
be recognized. And the geocentrizing 
process in nations that are classed as 
advanced ought to be more rapid than 
in developing or socialist countries. 

Having multinational shareholding, a 
board and top management team which 
are world oriented and multinational 
should be the rule, not the exception, 
by 1990. 


Proposition IV 


Over the next three decades the geo- 
centrization process in the multinational 
corporation should act as a geocentrizer 
of other related social, industrial, com- 
mercial, and financial infrastructures. 

Here are some illustrative areas. The 
development of a world banking system 
to service the financial needs of world- 
wide firms seems inevitable. Already 
Bank of America has world account 
executives for giant firms to serve their 
needs at the corporate, regional, and 
subsidiary level. We expect that this 
process will continue, but not to the 
exclusion of local banking services or 
competitive worldwide banking services 
from other organizations. 

Of particular importance would be 
the geocentrization of the trade unions 
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to counteract the geocentrizing of the 
multinational firm. Charles Levinson, 
the Secretary General of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Chemical and Gen- 
eral Workers Unions (ICF), has said 
that through international collective 
bargaining he expected that within two 
years a worldwide contract could be 
signed on some conditions of work in 
a given firm, excluding wages which 
vary widely. This is just a beginning. 

The probability that the workers and 
unions of a given worldwide firm will 
meet and organize in the next decades 
increases,’ as is already happening in 
the case of Philips. Daniel Benedict, 
Assistant General Secretary of the 
International Metalworkers’ Federation 
(IMF), has suggested that the first re- 
sults of the multinational union’s chal- 
lenge are already evidenced in the for- 
mation of world councils or task forces 
of workers in specific companies around 
the world. For example, the Financial 
Times, May 1972, reports: 


The establishment of a World Nestle Coun- 
cil, a permanent committee of trade union 
representatives of employees of the Swiss- 
based multinational processed food com- 
pany is likely to be set up this spring. 


The International Union of Food and 
Allied Workers’ Associations (TUF) is 
the convening organization. 

The adaptive-learning process of 
worldwide unionism will be handicapped 
by the powerful national interests. The 
unwillingness of national unions to give 
up power, and their own ethnocentric 
tendencies, are major obstacles.2° Global 
labor system constellations—coalitions 
among national labor unions—should 


9. D. H. Blake, “Corporate Structure and 
International Unionism,” Columbia Journal of 
World Business 7, no 2 (March-April 1972). 

10. See I. A. Litwak and C. J Maule, “US. 
Domination of Canadian Labor,” Columbia 
Journal of World Business 7, no 3 (May- 
June 1972), pp. 57-65. 
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evolve considerably in the next decades, 
even if the international secretariat has 
limited power. 


Proposition V 


As the next decades pass, and a vari- 
ety of GISCs are legitimized, concepts 
of global competition and cooperation 
will be radically changed. As an alter- 
native to transnational giantism, we see 
the global industrial system constella- 
tion (GISC) as a more flexible, less- 
threatening corporate form for the next 
decade. Whether it will survive to the 
end of the century as a dominant or 
prominent form of business activity is 
less clear. 

The GISC permits the following kinds 
of companies to form interlocking coali- 
tions, for the purpose of competing with 
supergiants: 


e state-private owned companies 

e parts of a company, for example, 
their research and development 
facility 

e a consortia of firms from lesser 
developed countries 

e socialist firms 


The design of GISCs clearly becomes 
a problem requiring new skills of man- 
agement. The guiding motivation for a 
GISC is the belief that “going it alone” 
in the global industrial system of the 
future is not possible. Some kind of 
coalitional strategy is required, since 
each company has limited human and 
material resources. 

The best example of a GISC building 
climate can be found in the computer 
industry today, where the hopes for sur- 
vival of individual computer firms 
against the dominant International 
Business Machines Corporation position 
require a coalitional strategy. Global 
industrial system constellations are 
forming in every industrial, financial, 
and commercial sector. ‘“Middle-sized 
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firms of the world unite’ may be 
the battle cry. “Divided we cannot 
achieve world markets—or compete with 
the Japanese, European, or American 
giants.” 

The question arises, Are GISCs 
transitional to supergiants or will they 
exist In their own right? In our view, 
both GISCs and supergiants are needed 
and will survive. The persistence of 
the GISC depends in part on an abiding 
nationalist sentiment that should still 
remain at the end of the century. 

This kind of world which Emery and 
Trist have described as one of rapid 
change, even turbulence,“ requires, we 
hypothesize, many systems which share 
parts while maintaining some relative 
autonomy. 

It is more than probable that an ago- 
nizing reappraisal of U.S. concepts of 
antitrust will take place, not only in 
the United States, but in Europe, which 
has been influenced by U.S. thinking 
in the EEC antitrust formulation. 

The risks of cooperation may have to 
be borne if problems of hunger, pollu- 
tion, and unemployment are to be 
attacked by multinational firms and 
GISCs on a world scale. The concept of 
a benevolent cartel may gain popularity. 


Proposition VI 


Over the next three decades the trans- 
ideological zone between East and 
West will grow, however unevenly, with 
Yugoslavia taking the lead in joint ex- 
perimentation with new kinds of trans- 
ideological firms, followed perhaps by 
Rumania, Poland, Hungary, and the 
Soviet Union. The People’s Republic of 
China will perhaps be the most wary of 
the Communist countries in entering a 
global industrial transideological net- 
work. 


11. F E. Emery and Eric Trist, “The 
Causal Texture of Organizational Environ- 
ments,” Human Relations 18 (February 1965), 
pp. 21-32, 





We can imagine projects of long dura- 
tion of the following character: 


1. A Japanese and American explora- 
tion company using U.S. nuclear devices 
to help the Soviets find oil in Siberia in 
conjunction with a Soviet firm, with 
distribution possibilites by European 
petroleum companies in Europe. 

2. Yugoslavia and some African coun- 
tries forming a GISC which involves a 
few Latino countries—the smaller ones 
—and a few Asian companies with the 
help of Swedish and Japanese firms, 
using a U.S. firm as one outlet for its 
products, 


However farfetched this might appear 
today, over the next decades we believe 
this will not be impossible to achieve. 

The design of a great variety of trans- 
ideological GISCs and transideological 
zones of commerce and finance will be 
a legitimate industrial activity in the 
next decades. Soviet multinationals 
should be expected by the late 1970s. 
But Peking multinationals may not 
come in this century. 

The transideological zone is likely to 
be seen as a binding force for world 
peace—if it can, as I believe, maintain 
its nonthreatening character. 

So we should not be surprised that 
the Russians hope to pay for Western 
equipment like huge tractors and com- 
puters by selling more manufactured 
products, particularly autos, in the 
West. Business Week reports: 


In a joint venture with Satra Motors, Ltd., 
a subsidiary of the U.S. company which 
dstributes Russian cars in Britain, Avto- 
export [the Soviet automotive trading or- 
ganization] recently opened a plant near 
London to modify Soviet cars to suit Brit- 
ish buyers. The venture aims to sell up to 
6.000 Moskvitches and Volgas in Britain 
this year, and next year will probably add 
the Lada, Russia’s version of the Italian 
Fiat.1? 


12. Business Week, February 19, 1972, p. 38. 
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Proposition VII 


Over the next three decades, the multi- 
national corporate activity, as a leading 
system, will contribute to the geocentri- 
zation of neighboring institutions; for 
example, the city, the educational sys- 
tem, the social system. We have de- 
scribed how the nation-state and the 
union will be affected by the geocentric 
character of multinational coroporate 
activity. Now we must visualize the 
ambivalent and cyclical character of this 
impact. 

At times when nationalism is increas- 
ing, there may arise in a country a 
popular sentiment that an international 
role is increasingly important for coun- 
tries and particularly their organized 


- labor. Where the split becomes very 


great, no doubt political and social tur- 
bulence may well follow. Our view is 
that the two postures will coexist as 
in the past: the outward-looking cosmo- 
politan global perspective and the in- 
ward-looking domestic provincial per- 
spective. Of special interest, however, 
would be the emergence of marked geo- 
centrization processes in other aspects 
of every national system, such as: 


(a) A global urban system. It is in- 
creasingly probable that as the global 
industrial system evolves, at least one 
globally oriented city will be required 
in each country. The global city is a 
city which is receptive to and supportive 
of worldwide centers of excellence with 
persons of all national backgrounds. 
Such ventures are already underway in 
Europe and the U.S. Singapore has as- 
pirations of becoming a global city of 
the future. Berlin, it has been re- 
marked, has aspirations of becoming a 
transideological global city. A network 
of global cities is required in what we 
call the global urban system. 

(b) A global educational system. A 
global industrial system which requires 
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multinational careers will find, in the 
decade of the 1970s, an ill-prepared 
national educational system. Aside 
from the ubiquitous hippies who drop 
out of the formal educational system, 
there is little evidence that a globally 
oriented educational experience has been 
envisaged for planetary youth. A Euro- 
pean university in Florence, an East- 
West institute in Honolulu, an experi- 
ment here and there are very small 
beginnings. 

But we expect that in the next three 
decades, global educational system con- 
stellations will form which permit na- 
tional educational systems to be linked 
in such a way as to provide a world- 
oriented experience for selected faculty 
and students. 

This global educational strategy will 
require coalitions and coordination be- 
tween some rather different educational 
systems—for example, the United States 
versus France—and would be acceler- 
ated by the consciousness that other 
institutions are about to change. 

(c) A global social system. As pro- 
fessionals and managers become more 
mobile and more able to function within 
different cultural contexts, so the proba- 
bilities that cross-national social systems 
—oriented around companies, GISCs, 
professions—will conzinue to grow, no 
doubt with all the anguish involved in 
international mobility, especially per- 
sonal and familial disruptions. 

It is perhaps farfetched to suppose 
that increasingly there will be a global 
society—with class differences—imposed 
on almost every national society in the 
next decade—other than expatriate en- 
claves. In the following decades the 
institutional supports mentioned above, 
such as global cities, should be starting 
to flourish. A global civilization may 
await us in the twenty-first century. 
But we would have to include such 
tendencies as the alienation problems 
of youth, antimaterialism, the sensate 
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character of present civilization, and 
rising amorality as world processes. 
Perhaps these processes will turn out to 
be more important than the above 
trends, either as binding or fragmenting 
forces for an emergent global civili- 
zation. 


Proposttion VIII 


Over the next three decades the ideo- 
logical bases for multinationalism in the 
global industrial system will be clari- 
fied. If the above propositions have 
some validity, a pattern of attitudes and 
values will be emphasized. A theory 
of history will be formulated, in which 
the organization of men into nation- 
states will be seen as a necessary but 
limited approach to the organization of 
the human species, for peace and pros- 
perity. 

A theory of the future such as the 
evolutionary character of the global in- 
dustrial system, with appropriate con- 
cepts of global cities and educational 
systems, should be forthcoming to 
match those theories which are based 
on a nationalist ideology. The theory 
of the future would associate survival, 
growth (for those who seek it), profit- 
ability (for those who seek it), and 
effectiveness with geocentrization and 
thus provide a raison d’étre, a basis for 
decision-making, action, and goal-ori- 
ented action. The importance of a 
geocentric ideology comes from its in- 
creasing legitimacy and appeal to the 
highly qualified recruits and their com- 
mitment to this style of life. 

The moral basis of the geocentric 
ideology stems from the theory of dis- 
tributive justice on which it is based— 
that men are to be regarded as humans 
first, with human rights which are pri- 
mary. To date these rights have been 
guaranteed only by nation-states. But 
stateless persons are human, too, and 
indeed all humans need not depend for 
these rights on any given states—espe- 
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cially when these rights are not pro- 
tected by the states. 

Consider the ideological basis for the 
global industrial system in what we have 
called the geocentric approach:** 


1. The right of all members of the 
human species to a creative work ac- 
tivity. Every human being working in 
a geocentric company must have the 
assurance that there will be a deliberate 
attempt to employ persons at every 
level without regard to their race, color 
of skin, religion, or nationality. Each 
person who is hired by the company 
should have a chance to receive the 
instruction necessary for him to achieve 
the level of which he is capable and 
towards which he aspires. 

2. The multiple responstbilites of the 
multinational firm. The primary re- 
sponsibility of the multinational firm is 
wealth creation and continuity over 
time. The other responsibilities, social 
in particular, hold in both home and 
host nations, for national objectives no 
doubt include economic growth. 

3. The consumer as a primary claim- 
ant. The primary purpose of the world- 
wide firm is to provide goods and ser- 
vices to customers, regardless of nation 
or creed, of equal value and service 
quality in relation to price. Discrimina- 
tory treatment among customers will 
not be permitted. 

4. The use of the scientifc and tech- 
nological resources of the world. This 
involves a recognition that technology is 
growing worldwide and should be dis- 
tributed worldwide. (See the spate of 
articles showing that the U.S. techno- 
logical lead cannot be maintained,**) 


13. Perlmutter, 
Trois Conceptions.” 

14. Terutomo Ozawa, “Japan’s Technology 
Now Challenges the West,” Columbia Journal 
of World Business 7, no. 2 (March-April 
1972); and Harvey Brooks, “What’s Happen- 
ing to the US Lead in Technology,” Harvard 
Bustness Review (May-June 1972). 
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5. The distribution of prosperity. 
The geocentric multinational must dedi- 
cate itself to the widest distribution of 
prosperity, which involves a long-term 
view of the developing countries. Tax- 
ation is another wealth-distributing 
mechanism. Thus, a policy of showing 
profits where they occur will be re- 
quired. The multinational will live in 
a glass house. 

6. The spread of ownership. Here 
the worldwide firm must develop its 
legitimacy by belonging to the share- 
holders of the world in whichever form 
of ownership is permitted them. 

7. Neutrality and autonomy. The 
quasi-political character of the multi- 
national firm makes political interfer- 
ence tempting. Witness the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph (1TT)- 
Chile affair, where there is some evi- 
dence that ITT did try to prevent the 
election of Marxist Dr. Allende. Clearly 
this kind of political advocacy and 
action does not permit the firm to con- 
sider itself a neutral, consumer-related 
institution. But what is permitted to 
protect the interests of the shareholders? 

An ideology for the multinationals 
would, we believe, disavow manipulating 
the political process behind the scenes, 
although a statement of policy regarding 
hiring of persons of all nationalities may 
clearly have political impact—in say, 
South Africa. 

Autonomy from any given nation- 
state is required in the geocentric ideol- 
ogy-——so for us the mono- and multistate 
multinational will have difficulties living 
up to this ideology. So will the ethno- 
centric firm! A nonmilitary, peace- 
oriented multinational corporate activity 
would do much to gain support for this 
ideology. 


Proposition IX 


As the ideology of multinational cor- 
porate activity gains prominence, if not 
widespread acceptance, new counter- 
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ideologies will gather support in all 
groups who feel excluded or “turned 
off” by the basic values of acquisitive- 
ness and materialism which global in- 
dustrial and post-industrial activities 
must promote. 

It is hard to estimate the strength of 
antimultinationalism of any kind, es- 
pecially if it is coupled with antina- 
tionalism. How much will the revolt 
against bigness, the Establishment, ma- 
terialism, and institutionalism take hold 
in future efforts to build institutions in 
a post-economic, quality-of-life—oriented 
society? The affluent countries’ un- 
rest and the LDCs’ increasing aware- 
ness that some gaps are more or less 
permanent, and more or less irrelevant, 
could alter the forecasted trends. 

The struggle between the universal- 
izing tendencies in institution-building 
and particularistic tendencies of interest 
groups will not end in the next three 
decades. 

What cannot be predicted is the order 
of violence or sympathy, rage or reason, 
accommodation or revolt that will be 
experienced in all corners of the planet 
Earth as men are drawn together in in- 
creasing industrial interdependence. 

Tn the era of global industrialism, will 
multinational corporate leaders become 
a hated elite by a populist, egalitarian, 
political force which is transnational? 
Or will a greater sense of shared eco- 
logical destiny prevail in a closed and 
limited planet? Will the multinational 
firm’s historic significance be limited to 
geocentrizing other institutions, like na- 
tions and unions, which then proceed 
to use global industrialism as a tool, 
not an end? 
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Lewis Mumford, in concluding his 
essays in the Transformations of Man, 
gave this hopeful image which is worth 
pondering: 


To reach full human stature, at the pres- 
ent stage of development, each of us must 
be ready, as opportunity offers, to assimi- 
late the contributions of other cultures. 
. . . He who belongs exclusively to a single 
nation, a single party, a single religion, or 
a single vocation without any touch or ad- 
mixture from the world beyond is not yet 
a full man.... Archaic man, civilized 
man, axial man, mechanized man achieved 
only a partial development of human po- 
tentialities; and though much of their work 
is still viable and useful as a basis for man’s 
future development, no more quarrying of 
stones from their now-dilapidated struc- 
tures will provide material for building the 
fabric of world culture.*® 


Thus, in the best of all possible 
worlds, the multinational corporate ac- 
tivity could begin as a leader in our 
future community and in the next dec- 
ades, become a constructive follower in 
the post-economic world civilization of 
the twenty-first century. 

I would hesitate to say that the geo- 
centric process in the state, in education, 
in work, and in the self may become 
the countervailing force to the rootless 
anomie, the sensate-escapism of bored 
youth in the affluent world, or of rising 
frustration in the lesser developed world. 
But when the Earth is largely explored, 
the greatest frontiers of the human 
mind are our expanded concepts of our 
humanity. 


15. Lewls Mumford, The Transformations of 
Man, World Perspectives, vol. 7 (New York: 
Harper, 1956), p. 247. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Econometrics and Model- Building, 1967—1972 


By Cart F. CHRIST 


S paper discusses recent work on 
the building and use of econometric 
models.. Many of the points made here 
apply equally well to modeling in other 
social sciences, This is particularly true 
when the social process in question can 
be described by a set of simultaneous 
equations, 


1. The purpose here is to bring up to date 
my earlier paper on this subject in Tue 
ANNALS 370 (March 1967), pp. 164-75. In 
order to make this paper self-contained, I 
have restated certain important definitions and 
fundamental principles. But much of the 
material in the earlier paper is not repeated, 
nor are its thirty-nine bibliographical refer- 
ences, See also Carl F. Christ, “Econometric 


An econometric model can be thought 
of as a conceptual mechanism that will 
determine the values of a set of eco- 
nomic variables, when certain quantita- 
tive information is supplied to it. The 
mechanism is typically a set of dynamic 
simultaneous equations accompanied by 
a list of specifications that place restric- 
tions on these equations. Consider the 


Models, Aggregate,” International Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences (New York: Mac- 
millan and Free Press, 1968), vol. 4, pp. 344— 
50; and Kenneth F. Wallis, “Some Recent 
Developments in Applied Econometrics,” Jour- 
nal of Economic Literature 7, no. 3 (Sep- 
tember 1969), pp. 771-96. 
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schematic diagram, given in the figure, 
of the situation at any given time, say 
time ż. 

This diagram can be used as a vehicle 
for discussing most aspects of econo- 
metric models, such as: how are they 
built; how are their parameters esti- 
mated statistically; how are they 
tested; what are their mathematical 
properties—equilibrium solutions, sta- 
bility conditions, and the like; and what 
are their contributions to scientific 
knowledge and practical decision-making 
in economics. 

The closed box in the diagram sym- 
bolizes the econometric model. It gen- 
erates as outputs in period ¢ the values 
of the so-called endogenous variables, 
provided it is given four kinds of in- 
puts: the necessary lagged values of 
endogenous variables from preceding 
periods; the values for period z of 
exogenous variables—not determined by 
the model; random disturbances; and 
parameters—assumed constant. 


A SIMPLE EXAMPLE 


An extremely oversimplified example, 
too simple to be realistically useful, may 
help to elucidate the foregoing ideas.? 
Consider a five-equation dynamic model 
explaining five endogenous variables, 


2. This example is different from the one 
in my earlier paper. 





namely, total national output of goods 
and services y, actual consumption c, 
total goods and services demanded y”, 
consumption demanded c?, and the price 
level P. The exogenous variables are 
the economy’s productive capacity (that 
is, the maximum output that can be 
supplied) %5, and purchases for non- 
consumption purposes x. (Some of 
these purchases are made by govern- 
ment, and some privately for new plant 
and equipment.) All variables except 
P are annual flows measured in dollars 
of constant purchasing power. The 
random disturbance in consumer behav- 
ior is denoted by uw; it is assumed to 
have zero mean. Greek letters are pa- 
rameters. A subscript ¢ or ¢ — 1 indi- 
cates the time period for each variable. 

Equations (1) through (5) below have 
these meanings: (1) total national out- 
put y is equal to the smaller of total de- 
mand y? and total supply y*. (2) Total 
demand y? is the sum of consumption 
demand c? and nonconsumption pur- 
chases x. (3) Consumption demand is a 
linear function of total output y and of 
the purchasing power of the dollar—that 
is, the inverse of the price level—in the 
preceding year, 1/P;1, with a random 
disturbance. (4) Actual consumption is 
total output minus nonconsumption 
purchases x. (This means that if total 
demand y? exceeds supply y*, then con- 
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sumption bears the whole brunt of the 
“shortage” of supply.) (5) The price 
level does not change from the preceding 
year unless total demand exceeds total 
supply, in which case the price level is 
pushed up by the inflationary pressure 
of excess demand, the amount of the 
increase depending on the size of the so- 
called inflationary gap (y? — y’). The 
equations are: 


y; = smaller of y? and yë (1) 
YP = 6? + 2 (2) 
cP =a/P:i1+ By. +4, (3) 

Ci = Yi — Hy (4) 

Pirify? < ye 
tral axe 
Ly Qe = ye) 
if yP = yt. (5) 


This model implies that if the total de- 
mand for goods and services is less than 
the economy’s capacity, the excess ca- 
pacity will remain idle and prices will 
not fall; if demand exceeds capacity, 
consumers will not be able to buy all 


Py 
Pif Teia le EPT 
P, = 1 
Pr 


up 


These equations show explicitly how the 
value of each endogenous variable in 
year Ł is affected by each of the model’s 
inputs for year ¢. For example, equa- 
tion (8) shows that an increase of $1 
billion in the economy’s productive ca- 
pacity y* will result in an increase of 
$1 billion in output if the initial excess 
of demand over supply is at least $1 
billion, and will result in no increase in 
output if there is no excess demand ini- 
tially. Equation (8) also shows that 


(Z= F xi F t: 
1 — y| — c _ - 
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they want at the prevailing price level 
and prices will rise; while if demand 
just matches supply, then prices will 
remain unchanged and all capacity will 
be used and all demand will be met. 

To see how the model uses the four 
kinds of input mentioned above in order 
to determine the five outputs, namely 
the values of the five endogenous vari- 
ables at time ¢, solve the five equations 
of the model for the current endogenous 
variables in terms of the values of the 
inputs. The result is the following set 
of five equations, known as the reduced 
form of the model: 


a/P 1 F xi F u 


y? = =g (6) 
a/P 3 + Bx. -+ U: 
P = dee B (7) 
y, = smaller of me 
and yf (8) 
cı = smaller of SE e 
and (yf — x) (9) 
we O/ Pra F ti F oe > (10) 


ep ee 


a $1 billion increase in nonconsumption 
purchases x; will result in an increase 
of ($1 billion) /(1 — 8) in output if the 
initial excess of supply over demand was 
at least that great, and no increase in 
output if demand is at least as great as 
supply initially. 

Equation (6) shows that an increase 
in the price level P in one year will re- 
sult in a decrease in total demand in the 
following year, the magnitude of the ef- 
fect being proportional to a/(1 — 8) and 
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to the change in 1/P;4; equation (8) 
then shows whether this will affect out- 
put and, if so, by how much. 

Similarly, the other equations show 
effects of various changes upon the other 
endogenous variables at time ¢. The 
equations can trace the path of all the 
endogenous variables through time, from 
any initial position, for as many periods 
as desired, provided that the required 
inputs are known or estimated. 

By setting each lagged endogenous 
variable equal to its current value (in 
this case setting Pı equal to P;), and 
solving equations (1)-(5) again, one 
can find the steady-state equilibrium 
levels of the endogenous variables ap- 
propriate to any given set of constant 
values of all the other inputs. The 
reader may verify that the equilibrium 
level of prices is that which makes 
the expectation of demand y? equal to 
supply y? when # = 0; namely, P = «/ 
[v*(1— 8) —-x]. The reader may also 
verify that if the model’s speed of infla- 
tionary response, given: by y, is equal to 
P;1/a, then any inflationary gap will 
be reduced to zero in one year—except 
for random variation In 4. 


DYNAMIC FEATURES 


Dynamic mcdels may be constructed 
by the use of explicit functions of time 
such as linear, exponential, or quadratic 
trends. First- and higher-order differ- 
ences—expressible equivalently in terms 
of Iags—and cumulated variables are 
also commonly used. Distributed lags, 
with exponentially declining weights for 
increasing lengths of lags, appear in re- 
cent models as measures of either ex- 
pected future levels of variables or de- 
layed adjustment of actual variables 
toward desired levels. Spectral analysis 
of time series can be used to investigate 
lag structures. Derivatives and inte- 
grals of functions of time are suitable 
for economic models in principle, but 
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differences and cumulations are more 
appropriate to the nature of economic 
flow data, which usually cover discrete 
periods of time. 


STATISTICAL INFERENCE IN 
ECONOMETRIC MODELS 


Where do economists get the informa- 
tion needed to build a model and use it 
in the manner suggested by the dia- 
gram? If the specifications of the 
model were known with certainty, the 
classical Neyman-Pearson statistical in- 
ference procedure could be applied in a 
rather straightforward manner (with 
two complications to be mentioned pres- 
ently): Draw a sample of data, random 
in the sense that the disturbances are 
random, (The observed data are a 
combination of a systematic part and 
the random disturbances, according to 
the model.) Then combine the ob- 
served data and the specifications of the 
model, with the aid of the laws of 
probability, to obtain estimates of 
the unknown parameters of the model 
and to conduct tests concerning these 
parameters. 

The result would be a system of 
equations having the correct form, 
whose parameters would be known sub- 
ject to the probabilities of error that 
are associated with the statistical infer- 
ence procedures used. One could then 
solve the estimated equations of the 
model in order to obtain an estimate of 
the reduced form and could use the esti- 
mated reduced form, together with ob- 
servations or forecasts of the exogenous 
and lagged endogenous variables at time 
t, to make forecasts of the endogenous 
variables for period #, in the manner 
suggested by the diagram and equations 
(1)—(10) above. These forecasts would 
then have errors arising from several 
sources: (1) the disturbances in period 
t, which cannot be accurately forecast— 
the usual procedure is to assign them 
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zero values when forecasting, since their 
expectations are assumed to be zero; 
(2) errors in estimating the parameters 
from the observed sample—these errors 
arise from the disturbances during the 
sample period; and (3) errors in fore- 
casting the exogenous and lagged en- 
dogenous variables for period ?. 

In practice, of course, the specifica- 
tions of the model are not known to be 
certainly correct. Hence, the foregoing 
procedure has another source of error, 
more difficult to assess and often more 
important than the others; namely, 
errors in specifying the model. We 
shall return to this problem after con- 
sidering statistical inference in econ- 
ometric problems in somewhat more 
detail. 

Because econometric models consist 
of dynamic systems of simultaneous 
equations, statistical inference about 
them is more difficult than in standard 
regression and correlation analysis. 
Three points may be mentioned. First, 
since standard regression analysis as- 
sumes that only one variable in each 
equation is dependent, whereas in a 
simultaneous system we typically have 
more than one jointly dependent vari- 
able in each equation, it has been neces- 
sary to devise special estimation meth- 
ods for simultaneous equations systems 
in order to obtain estimates with desir- 
able properties such as consistency, low 
bias, high efficiency, low expected 
squared error, and the like. Among the 
more important methods so devised are 
the full information and limited infor- 
mation maximum likelihood methods, 
and the methods of instrumental vari- 
ables, two-stage least squares, and three- 
stage least squares. 

Second, and logically prior to the first 
point, is the so-called identification 
problem. Even if a suitable infinite 
sample of data were available, from 
which the reduced form parameters 
could be deduced exactly, the values of 
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the parameters of the equations of the 
model could not be deduced without 
additional a priori restrictions. This 
can be seen most simply in a linear two- 
equation supply-and-demand model in 
which each equation contains a disturb- 
ance, a constant term, and the two en- 
dogenous variables—price and quantity 
sold. The reduced form of this model 
says that each variable is equal to its 
own expected value plus a disturbance. 
An infinite sample would disclose the 
expected values of price and quantity 
exactly. This could be plotted as a 
single point on the price-quantity plane, 
representing the average location of the 
intersection of the supply-and-demand 
curves. The probability distribution of 
this location would also be known ex- 
actly from the infinite sample. But the 
slopes and intercepts of the supply-and- 
demand curves could not be found with- 
out further restrictions. If, for exam- 
ple, it were known that the supply curve 
had a zero intercept, then the supply 
curve could be deduced—but not the 
demand curve—by drawing a straight 
line from the origin to the average in- 
tersection point. In practical models, 
there are usually more than two vari- 
ables, and the identification problem 
can often be solved with the aid of 
specifications that certain parameters 
are zero——that is, that certain variables 
do not appear in certain equations—or 
other a priori restrictions on parameters. 

Third, since most econometric models 
include dynamic equations containing 
lagged values of the endogenous vari- 
ables, one cannot use standard statistical 
theorems developed for the case in 
which all explanatory variables are 
treated as if they were fixed in repeated 
samples. Econometrics has therefore 
had to develop new methods suitable for 
dynamic equations. This problem is 
particularly severe when the random dis- 
turbances do not behave in a manner 
independent of their own past history. 
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Some of the most important recent 
theoretical work in econometrics is in 
this area. 

There are several treatises on econo- 
metrics that deal with these methods 
in detail and give references to the 
periodical literature.® 


NONLINEARITY 


Linear models are easier to deal with 
than nonlinear ones. But realism ce- 
mands nonlinearities. One useful and 
widely employed compromise is to per- 
mit the equations to be nonlinear in 
variables but not in unknown pa- 
rameters. For example, the equation 
p =ô + egr is nonlinear in $, q, and r, 
but linear in § and e. If a new variable 
s is defined by the accounting identity 
s$ = qr, and this is substituted for gr, the 
result is the linear equation p = ô + «s. 
The nonlinearity has been removed from 
the equation whose parameters ô and e 
are to be estimated, but notice the non- 
linearity has not been removed from the 
model; it has merely been moved into 
the identity s = qr. Thus estimation 
can proceed as if the model were lineer, 
but the essential nonlinearities are still 
present, for example, when the reduced 
form is obtained for forecasting The 
second useful compromise is to construct 
a linear approximation to the model in 
the neighborhood of the observed values 
and use it to analyze small changes. 


Uses oF EcONOMETRIC MODELS 


Several related kinds of use can be 
made of an econometric model, once it 


3. Important ones published since 1967 in- 
clude Phoebus Dhrymes, Econometrics (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1970); Phoebus 
Dhrymes, Distributed Lags (San Francisco’ 
Holden-Day, 1971); George S Fishman, Spec- 
tral Methods in Econometrics (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1969); 
Henri Theil, Principles of Econometrics (New 
York: Wiley, 1971); and Arnold Zellner, An 
Introduction to Baynesian Inference in Econ- 
ometrics (New York: Wiley, 1971). 
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has been built and its parameters have 
been estimated empirically and it has 
been tested—see below. First, it can 
serve simply as an aid to understanding 
the operation of the economy it de- 
scribes. Second, it can generate fore- 
casts by way of its reduced form. If 
the values of exogenous and lagged en- 
dogenous variables and disturbances are 
taken as given for period f, and the 
forecasts for period ¢ are based on them, 
the results are known as conditional 
forecasts whose validity is conditional 
upon the given variables and disturb- 
ances having the specified values. If 
the given variables and disturbances 
themselves are forecast by means of 
some information coming from outside 
the model, then the reduced form makes 
so-called unconditional forecasts. Of 
course, practical forecasting requires un- 
conditional forecasts. But the accuracy 
of a model can be tested by testing the 
conditional forecasts it makes when the 
true values of the given variables are 
used. Third, a model can be a guide 
to the choice of the policy required to 
optimize some utility or welfare func- 
tion. In this optimization process, of 
course, the analyst needs a clear state- 
ment of the function that is to be opti- 
mized and also a clear idea of the set of 
possible policies from which the choice 
must be made. Fourth, a model may 
be used for simulation studies of the 
behavior of the economy it represents. 


TESTING ECONOMETRIC MODELS 


Economic theory is helpful in choos- 
ing the specifications of an econometric 
model. They cover matters such as 
which variables are relevant to the 
problem at hand, and with what lags 
they appear (if any); which of the 
variables are endogenous and which are 
exogenous; what is the form of each 
equation (for example, linear, quadratic, 
linear in logarithms); which variables 
appear in each equation and which do 
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not; what is the form of the probability 
distribution of the disturbances; and 
what other restrictions are there upon 
the parameters of the model—for exam- 
ple, the disturbances have zero means 
(this is not really a restriction because 
the constant terms of the equations can 
be redefined to make it true), and the 
partial derivative of the consumption 
function with respect to disposable in- 
come is between zero and 1 as in equa- 
tion (3) above. Equations (1)—(5) 
provide a simple example of specifica- 
tions of a model. 

In practice, the specifications of a 
model represent not certain knowledge, 
but, at best, intelligent hypotheses that 
may have more or less evidence in their 
favor from previous studies Recent de- 
velopments in so-called Bayesian sta- 
tistical inference are very promising in 
this context.* 

As we have seen, errors in these 
specifications have very serious conse- 
quences. Hence, great interest centers 
on the problem of testing them. A cru- 
cial test of a model and its estimated 
parameters is to use them to make fore- 
casts for a set of data that were not 
available at the time the model itself 
was Originally specified and then com- 
pare the forecasts with the actual values 
of the variables in question. If an econ- 
ometric model’s ability to forecast or 
explain is limited to the very set of data 
that were known to the model-builder 
when he built the model, and if it does 
not extend to any other geographic or 
political region, or to any other popula- 
tion group, or to any other period of 
time, then it must be suspected of being 
an ad hoc formulation that has failed 
to capture the underlying structure that 
governs economic phenomena. 

Many econometric model projects 
now publish forecasts and evaluate their 


4, See Zellner, Introduction to Bayesian 
Inference. 
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forecasts after actual data become 
available. 

An important distinction should be 
made between two kinds of forecasting 
ability. One is that of a knowledgeable 
individual at the head of an econometric 
model project, who may combine his or 
her own judgment about recent events— 
including some events not included ex- 
plicitly in the model—with findings of 
the model, perhaps adjusting the mod- 
el’s forecasts slightly up or down based 
on such recent events. The other is the 
forecasting ability of an explicitly stated 
model, unaided by any personal judg- 
ment other than what went into the 
choice of the model. The latter can be 
properly tested only by using correct 
values of the exogenous variables— 
otherwise the forecasting errors may be 
due in part to incorrect exogenous varia- 
bles rather than to an incorrect model. 
While practical econometric forecasters 
typically combine judgment with the 
findings of their models, a proper test of 
an econometric model as a scientific de- 
vice—apart from the personal judgment 
of its builder or user—must be based on 
the model only, not on personal judg- 
ments that are not incorporated into the 
model in an explicit way. 

One important means of testing a dy- 
namic model is by the method of dy- 


5. See Michael K. Evans and Lawrence R. 
Klein, The Wharton Econometric Forecasting 
Model, 2nd ed (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania, 1968), esp. pp 162~78; The 
Economic Outlook for 1972 (Ann Arbor’ Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1971) and earlier annual 
issues; James S. Duesenberry, Gary Fromm, 
Lawrence R. Klein, and Edwin Kuh, The 
Brookings Model: Some Further Results 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1968), pp. 409-20; 
Ray C. Fair, A Short-Run Forecasting Model 
of the United States Economy (Lexington, 
Mass * Heath Lexington, 1971), esp. pp 155- 
240; Gary Fromm, “Survey of US. Models” 
(Paper presented at a Brookings conference, 
February 1972, on The Brookings Model: Per- 
spective and Recent Developments, to be pub- 
lished in the conference proceedings). 
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namic simulation, Here one chooses a 
time period extending from a starting 
date in the past to an ending date at 
present—or in the recent past—say 
1938 to 1971 inclusive. One provides 
to the model the four types of inputs 
mentioned in the diagram above: (1) 
the actual values of all relevant lagged 
endogenous variables prior to the start- 
ing date—for the simple example above 
this would be the price level P for 1937; 
and (2) the actual values of all exog- 
enous variables during the simulation 
period—for the above example these 
would be the values of nonconsumption 
expenditure x and capacity y for each 
year from 1938 through 1971. (3) Zero 
values are then assigned to the distur- 
bances during the simulation period; 
and (4) the parameters of the model 
have, of course, been estimated. Then 
one uses these four types of Inputs in 
the reduced form of the model to calcu- 
late values of the endogenous variables 
for the first year of the simulation pe- 
riod, 1938. Then those calculated val- 
ues for 1938 become the lagged endog- 
enous values used in the similar second 
step to calculate values of the endog- 
enous variables for 1939. The process 
is repeated once for each year in the 
simulation period. If a model does not 
track the actual behavior of the econ- 
omy with reasonable accuracy, that is, 
if it veers elther far above or far below 
the actual path of the economy, then it 
is not a reliable device for predicting 
the effects over time of changes in eco- 
nomic policy. If it does track the econ- 
omy well, it has a good chance of pre- 
dicting the effects of policy changes. 


Porticy SIMULATION 


The method of policy simulation is 
useful for studying the time-pattern of 
effects of changes in policy, provided 
one has a model capable of satisfactory 
dynamic simulation. A policy simula- 
tion is made by computing two dynamic 
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simulations that are based on identical 
models, starting points, and exogenous 
variable data, except for a particular 
difference in one exogenous variable 
whose effects one wants to study. The 
effect in question is shown by the differ- 
ence between the two dynamic simula- 
tion paths. For example, to study the 
effect of a sudden once-for-all increase 
in government purchases of goods and 
services in 1972, one would use a sim- 
ulation period from 1972 onward, and 
would use two dynamic simulations, 
identical except that government pur- 
chases in one would be $5 billion greater 
than in the other, for every year be- 
ginning with 1972. (Of course if the 
computations are to be done in 1972, 
hypothetical values must be used for 
exogenous variables for 1972 and later 
years.) Both dynamic and policy sim- 
ulations are available for many econo- 
metric models.’ 


SOME RECENT AGGREGATE MODELS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Since 1967 there have been substan- 
tial developments in the construction 
and estimation of aggregate econometric 
models. Revisions are so rapid that in 
many cases before a model is published 
it has been superseded by a revised ver- 
sicn, so that the published versions are 
often not current. The remainder of 
this section sketches some important 
features of several models. 

The largest of the presently on-going 
econometric models of the United States 
is that of Data Resources Inc. (DRI), 
a private firm that maintains a tape file 
of several hundred economic time series, 
updated whenever new data are re- 
leased. The so-called DRI model has 


6. See Evans and Klein, Wharton Model, 
esp. pp. 53-69; Duesenberry et al, Brookings 
Model, pp. 423~511; Gary Fromm and Paul 
Taubman, Policy Simulations with an Econ- 
omeiric Model (Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings, 1968), esp. pp. 30-46, 66-74. 
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368 endogenous variables, though only 
206 of them are central to the model’s 
mechanism; the other 162 are concerned 
exclusively with detail. It has separate 
equations for 11 components of con- 
sumer expenditure and 5 types of invest- 
ment expenditure. It has separate pro- 
duction equations for 40 industries. It 
has 120 exogenous variables, including 
many for monetary policy, taxation, 
transfer payments, and government pur- 
chases." 

At the other extreme is the so-called 
St. Louis model, maintained by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis. It has 
nine endogenous variables, and only 
three exogenous variables: the money 
stock, federal expenditures at high em- 
ployment, and productive capacity. Its 
authors believe that the money stock is 
the most important policy variable af- 
fecting national income and prices, and 
their model is designed to project the 
general time path of response of certain 
key economic variables to monetary and 
fiscal actions with a view to testing this 
belief.® 

Another comparatively simple model 
is that of Ray C. Fair. It has twenty 
endogenous variables and seventeen ex- 
ogenous variables. It is unusual in hav- 
ing no tax variables: consumption ex- 
penditure is a function of gross national 
product (GNP) rather than of dispos- 
able income as in nearly all other 
models. It has virtually no financial 
sector. Mortgage rates and savings 
flows into savings banks and savings and 
loan associations are taken as exogenous 
influences on housing construction. Gov- 
ernment purchases and exports are exog- 
enous—as in most models; so are expec- 
tational data from attitude surveys.® 

7. See Fromm, “Survey of U.S. Models,” 
for a brief description. 

8. Leonall C. Andersen and Keith M Carl- 
son, “A Monetarist Model for Economic 
Stabilization,” Federal Reserve Bank of St 
Louis Review (April 1970), pp. 7-25. 

9. Fair. Short-Run Forecasting Model. 
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The University of Michigan’s so-called 
DHL-III model has forty-seven endog- 
enous variables and twenty-seven exog- 
enous variables. Its monetary sector is 
quite simple: the monetary reserve base 
and the government deficit and other 
credit variables determine the Treasury 
bill rate, which affects long-term market 
rates, which in turn affect expenditure. 
It has several variables for government 
purchases, transfers, and taxes. ‘This 
model is revised and updated annually 
and released in November.?° 

The other principal aggregate U.S. 
models now in use are intermediate in 
size between the large DRI model and 
the moderate-sized DHL-II Michigan 
model. The condensed Brookings model 
of 1970 has 216 endogenous variables.** 
The U.S. Office of Business Economics 
(OBE) model—now presumably re- 
named the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
model to match the new name of the 
agency—has about 100 endogenous var- 
iables.1? The original Wharton model 
has 77 endogenous variables; ° a re- 
vised Wharton model has about 200.14 
The Federal Reserve-MIT-Penn model 
has been through many versions and 
currently has nearly 200 endogenous 
variables. It has the most fully de- 
veloped financial sector, with equations 
for the quantity and yield of time de- 
posits, certificates of deposit, savings 
and loan shares, mortgages, commercial 
loans, and life insurance reserves, as 


10. See The Economic Outlook for 1972 
(cited in n 5). 

11. See Fromm and Taubman, Pokcy Simu- 
lations, pp. 125-54. 

12. See Fromm, “Survey of US. Models,” 
for a brief description. An earlier version 
with 49 endogenous variables is in Maurice 
Liebenberg, Albert A. Hirsch, and Joel Popkin, 
“A Quarterly Econometric Model of the 
United States,” Survey of Current Business 
(May 1966), pp. 13-39. This paper also con- 
tains forecasts. 

13. Evans and Klein, Wharton Model. 

14 See Fromm, “Survey of U.S. Models,” 
for a brief description of this model. 
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well as for the stocks of currency and 
demand deposits.*> 7° . 


15. Frank DeLeeuw and Edward M. Gram- 
lich, “The Federal Reserve-MIT Econometric 
Model,” Federal Reserve Bulletin 54 (January 
1968), pp. 11-40; also in The Economic Out- 
look for 1968 (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, Dept. of Economics, 1968), pp. 51- 
109; Frank DeLeeuw and Edward M. Gram- 
lich, “The Channels of Monetary Policy: A 
Further Report on the Federal Reserve-MIT 
Model,” Journal of Finance 24 (May 1969), 
pp. 265-90, and Federal Reserve Bulletin 
(June 1969), pp. 472—91 (the duplicated ver- 
sion made available at the December 1968 
meetings of the economics associations pro- 
vides more detail); Robert H. Rasche and 
Harold T. Shapiro, “The F.R.B.-M.1.T. Econ- 
ometric Model: Its Special Features,” Ameri- 
can Economic Review 58 (Papers and Pro- 
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The best models forecast GNP with 
errors that average about 4 percent for 
forecasts one quarter ahead, and 1 to 2 
percent for forecasts a year ahead.** 


ceedings, May 1968), pp. 123-49 (the 
duplicated version made available at the De- 
cember 1967 meetings of the economics associ- 
ations provides more detail). 

16. Additional models of the U.S. economy: 
with forecasts, simulations, and tests are in 
Bert G. Hickman, ed., Econometric Models of 
Cyclical Behavior, Studies in Income and 
Wealth, no. 36, 2 vols. (New York: Columbia 
University Press for National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1972). 

17. See Fair, Skort-Run Forecasting Model, 
pp. 182-90; Evans and Klein, Wharton 
Model, pp. 162-77; and Fromm, “Survey of 
U.S. Models,” regardirg the DHL-I[I, con- 
densed Brookings, OBE, and St. Louis models. 
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JAMES CABLE. Gunboat Diplomacy: Po- 
lstica} Applications of Limited Naval 
Force. Pp. 251. New York: Praeger, 
1971. $11.00. 


The subtitle of this book is more de- 


scriptive than the title, a term that charac- 


terized what some have designated an age 
of imperialism, when the western powers 
imposed their will on weaker nations by 
sending a warship to intimidate a recalci- 
trant government or bombard a resistant 
people. Written while the author was on 
leave from the British Diplomatic Service 
as a research associate at the Institute for 
Strategic Studies, this work is an attempt 
“to assess the effectiveness of limited naval 
force in terms of its ability to achieve the 
results originally intended by the initiating 
government” (p. 13). In striving for a 
more precise definition and limited subject, 
the author produces the following: “Gun- 
boat diplomacy is the use or threat of lim- 
ited naval force, otherwise than as an act 
of war, in order to secure advantage, or to 
avert loss, either in the furtherance of an 
international dispute or else against foreign 
nationals within the territory or the juris- 
diction of their own state” (p. 21). While 
cumbersome and conceivably less exact 
than the declared purpose, this elaboration 
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is carefully explained and the reader is pre- 
pared for a further explication within the 
guidelines prescribed. 

The author then plunges into an investi- 
gation of selected examples within the past 
fifty years to illustrate his categorization 
of the way limited naval force has been 


‘and can be applied to achieve certain ob- 


jectives, Definitive force is exemplified by 
the Altmark and Pueblo incidents, although 
the former is “a classic case of gunboat 
diplomacy rather than an entirely typical 
one” (p. 31). The latter is a reversal of 
the axiomatic application of gunboat diplo- 
macy, for the weaker nation prevailed 
Corfu (1923) and Kuwait (1963) illus- 
trate purposeful force and provide evidence 
for a quoted point, namely, “a resort to 
force is more likely to meet with acquies- 
cence if it is immediate in its application, 
instantaneous in its effect and appropriate 
in its nature” (p. 48). Catalytic force is 
portrayed by the British involvement in 
the Baltic after World War I and the 
American intervention in Lebanon in 1958, 
while expressive force is symbolized by the 
Deutschiand’s appearance at Ceuta in 1936 
and a few more recent instances. 

But circumstances alter cases in gunboat 
diplomacy as in law, so the author assesses 
the impact of technological change, regional 
and international organizations, and super- 
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power rivalry. Yet, “the sea still offers a 
neutral place d’armes open to all, where 
forces may be assembled, ready for inter- 
vention, but not yet committed” (p. 91). 
In the future, “the political applications 
of limited naval force will be less simple, 
less straightforward, probably less romantic 
than hitherto, but they may be even more 
effective” (p. 95). Naval capacities and 
doctrines are analyzed with the conclusion 
that “international capacity for the exer- 
cise of limited naval force thus resembles 
a pyramid, the number of potential assail- 
ants dwindling as we rise from one cate- 
gory to another, until the United States 
are left in solitary occupation of the sum- 
mit” (p. 127). In this context the Soviet 
navy is given a chapter of its own, where 
the author visualizes its role being less 
aggressive than perceived by many authori- 
ties and offering a possible alternative to 
what could be more volatile confronta- 
tions. “Limited war, let alone limited 
force, finds no place in Soviet political or 
military doctrine” (p. 148). 

In a final chapter entitled “Applications,” 
the author postulates several possible situ- 
ations, reiterates the impossibility of re- 
ducing the subject to simple generaliza- 
tions, and concludes with a “more restricted 
thesis: the continuing utility of limited 
naval force” (p. 172). In some respects 
more philosophical and speculative than de- 
scriptive, this work at times confuses more 
than it illuminates, but it states the case 
and raises questions about many of the 
assumptions shared by decision-makers and 
strategists. Those searching for a new 
theory of sea power may well find the seeds 
in this juxtaposition of evidence and ideas. 
An appendix provides a chronology, and 
footnotes and a selective bibliography offer 
suggestions for further reading. 

RayMonpD G. O'CONNOR 

Department of History 

University of Miami 

Coral Gables 

Florida 


Lynton K. CALDWELL. In Defense of 
Earth: International Protection of the 
Biosphere. Pp. ix, 295. Bloomington, 
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Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1972. 
$8.50. 


This is a significant book on a crucial 
subject by a professor of political science 
at Indiana University, who is an estab- 
lished authority on the destruction of our 
world environment by man. 

Men are a growing threat “to the plane- 
tary life-support systems of water, soil and 
living organisms.” Their future depends 
on the creation and administration of 
world-wide institutions to guide and regu- 
late human behavior. Mr. Caldwell finds 
that “environmental degradation is moving 
swiftly and massively across the earth, ap-- 
parently beyond the ready power of man 
to stem or reverse,” a course which, if 
unchecked, will lead to the destruction of 
“the biosphere and ultimately of human 
society itself.” 

This cannot be prevented by a collection 
of national sovereignties—obviously, where 
the oceans which cover 71 percent of the 
earth’s surface are concerned but just as 
surely on land, where scores of national 
states insist on polluting and misusing the 
environment. Indeed, it was not until the 
1960s that “the explosion of populations 
was suddenly discovered to be a disaster of 
unprecedented proporticns.” Now, so care- 
ful a scientist as Harrison Brown finds that 
catastrophe is a near certainty. Nor can it 
be averted without endowing a number of 
different world organizations with author- 
ity to operate on a world scale, each to 
meet a pressing need. 

Six concrete proposals for such func- 
tional organizations are made (p. 161) and 
the book is a compendium of the many 
international organizations which already 
deal with some aspect of the environment. 
For two or three years many conferences 
have been held in preparation for the great 
United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment at Stockholm in June 1972. 

Caldwell emphasizes the folly of wor- 
shiping expanding Gross National Products. 
He finds growthmanship in many countries 
to be nothing short of malignant. One of 
his most arresting conclusions is that “un- 
less population growth can be halted and 
population levels ultimately reduced in 
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AMERICAN ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE MAJOR GERMAN WAR-CRIME TRIALS 
by William J. Bosch 


‘,..a fascinating account of American reactions to the trials of major 
German war criminals. ... Bosch has delved deeply into the specialized 
discussions about Nuremberg and presents each major outlook with 
fairness, precision, clarity and even a certain flair.’’—Richard A. Falk in 
the Washington Post 

280 pages $9, 75 


NAZIS AND WORKERS 
NATIONAL SOCIALIST APPEALS TO GERMAN LABOR, 1979-1933 
by Max H. Kele 


“From extensive research in the German Federal Archives, the Hoover 
Institution at Stanford University, and Nazi newspapers and periodicals, 
the author has written an important book which fills a gap in English- 
language historiography on the rise of National Socialism in Germany. 
... [Itis] a valuable contribution to understanding the nature and at- 
traction of National Socialism.” —Library Journal 

252 pages -> $9.50 


THE CZECH REVOLUTION OF 1848 
by Stanley Z. Pech 


“Pech has displayed both impeccable scholarship and historical imagina- 
tion, and has thus provided the student of East European history with 
the first comprehensive study of the revolution and its antecedents. ... 
[It] should be required reading for all concerned with Czechoslovakia’s 
past and present.""—Stephen Fischer-Galati in The Annals 

398 pages $70.00 
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THE PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

Volume XVI: February 1, 1794—July 31, 1794 

Volume XVII: August 1, 1794—-December 31, 1794 

Harola C, Syrett, Editer. 

Two Important new volumes in this series bring the 
Hamilton record within one month of the close of his service 
as Secretary of the Treasury. $15 00 each volume 


PUBLIC PAPERS OF THE SECRETARIES-GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Volume 2: Dag Hammarskjöld, 1953-1956 

Andrew W Cordier and Wilder Foote, Editors 

The second volume in this series, and the first of several 

to be cevoted to Hammarskjold, covers a key period in hls 
development of the office and Its influence on the 

foreign policy of all nations. $22.50 


PAKISTAN: FAILURE IN NATIONAL INTEGRATION 
Rounag Jahan 

An analysis of the cris s in national unity suffered by 
Pakistan, and of the failure of the efforts of the Ayub regime, 
which superficially seemed so promising, to circumvent 

the crisis A test casa tn the attempt to develop integrated 
national policies $12.50 (December) 


COMMUNISM IN INDIAN POLITICS 
Bhabani Sen Gupta. 
This is the first study cf Indian Communist politics 
of the 2ost-Nehru period. It shows how Communism in 
india is being Increasingly Indianized, and how the 
CPI hes been trying to formulate strategic-tactical lines 
independent of Moscow and Peking. 
cloth $15.00, paper $4.95 
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Why the poor 


dont vote:causes, 
consequences 


and cure. 


The minority poor of America have more to gain from 

the electoral orocess than any other group, yet they rarely 
participate Why? Penn T Kimball's path-breaking 

study, THE DISCONNECTED, examines this crucial politica! 
issue tn the light of past and present trends 


Kimball bases his analysis on close examination of four 
different groups Blacks and Puerto Ricans in New York, 
Newark, and Cleveland, Chicanos In Los Angeles and 

San Antonio, Indians in Arizona; and Southern Blacks In 

New Orleans and Atlanta It was not surprising, Dr Kimball 
notes, to verify that their rates of voting registration and 
turnout were distressingly low. What was unexpected was the 
discovery that this condition stubbornly resists the normal 
forms of political organization. 


Kimball's findings—and his revolutlonary recommendations— 
are receiving serious study by politicians in this Presidential 
year, and their impact will be falt 


Increasingly in elections to come 
His book ıs required reading for 
all students of political science, 
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PennT. Kimball 
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U.S.Foreign Policy 
and Peru Edited by Daniel A. Sharp 


This study resulted from a team experiment in applied political science, 
economics, and sociology that maintained effective communications between 
Peru and the United States at many levels during the difficult years follow- 
ing the Peruvian revolution. Each chapter is the result of continuous inter- 
action between a leading authority and the major sectors of both societies. 
The papers were prepared specifically to be of value to policy makers; 
they provide much needed information in English on the policies of the 
current Peruvian govemment and on the alternatives available for U.S. 


foreign policy regarding Peru. 


Essays on Contemporary 
American Radicalism 
Edited by Leon Borden Blair 
Introduction by 

Lyndon B. Johnson 
Volume 6 in The Walter Prescott 
Webb Memorial Lectures. $5.00 


The Chilean Senate 

Internal Distribution of Influence 

By Weston H. Agor 

The frst analysis in English of the 

organization and workings of the 

Chilean Senate, and the most 

complete in any language. Latin 

American Monographs, No. 23. 
$7.90 


Crisis in Costa Rica 
The 1948 Revolution 
By Jobn Patrick Bell 
A study of the key factors that 
led to the Costa Rican revolution 
of 1948. Latin American Mono- 
graphs, No. 24. $7.00 


The Bracero Program 


Interest Groups and Foreign Policy 
By Richard B. Craig 

“This was an absorbing and in- 
structive part of the nation’s his- 
tory, and it is good to have a solid 
account of it available in this 
form.”—Rural Sociology. $7.50 


$10.00 


Rural Politics in Nasser’s Egypt 
A Quest for Legitimacy 

By J. B. Mayfield 

Foreword by George Lenczowski 
“,.« . this volume is clearly written 
and highly readable. Its strength 
lies in its accurate description and 
competent analysis of political 
processes in rural Egypt.”—Rural 
Sociology. $8.50 


Democracy, Militarism, and 
Nationalism in Argentina, 
1930—1966 

An Interpretation 

By Marvin Goldwert 

Interprets the rise, growth, and 
development of militarism in Ar- 
gentina, relating it to the larger 
political, social, and economic de- 
velopments in Argentine history. 
Latin American Monographs, 

No. 25. $8.00 


X-Ray of the Pampa 

By Ezequiel Martínez Estrada 
Translated by Alain Swietlicki 
The frst English translation of 
Martinez Estrada’s incisive analy- 
sis of the problems that beset Ar- 
gentina. Texas Pan American Se- 
ries. $10.00 
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many parts of the world, the viability of 
the Earth cannot be indefinitely sustained.” 
“The Earth is in danger” and the prospect 
ig ominous because “the threat is massive 
and increasingly swift” (pp. 227, 241). 
D. F. FLEMING 

Department of Political Science 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 


Jonn P. Diccrns. Mussolini and Fascism: 
The View from America. Pp. xx, 524. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1972. $16.50. 


This superb, sophisticated volume is 
modestly called “an exercise in perspec- 
tives.” I can attest that such cross-cultural, 
broad-gauged interweaving of events and 
opinions and values is an “organizational 
nightmare,” a phrase used by Professor 
Diggins of the history department at the 
University of California at Irvine, who has 
in my opinion achieved an excellent nar- 
rative flow in seventeen chapters—from the 
American view of pre-Mussolini Italy, 
Mussolini as American hero, American so- 
ciety and Fascism, and on to Fascism at 
war. Whether you are particularly inter- 
ested in the subject or not, I believe you 
will enjoy this real addition to a kind of 
American intellectual and “transnational” 
history so sorely needed. 

The book jacket has three observations 
correctly drawn from the text itself. In 
the many guises he projected, and as ex- 
ploited by the press, Mussolini fascinated 
Americans in the 1920s and early 1930s. 
More importantly, Diggins contends that 
America’s reaction to an ideological phe- 
nomenon abroad reveals “the darker side 
of American political values and assump- 
ticns.” More importantly still, although 
controversial, “His analysis leads to the 
disquieting conclusion .... most Americans 
approved of Fascism on the basis of their 
own predispositions and needs—and would 
do so again.” 

Among the many chapters of special 
interest to the general reader I would 
commend the introduction and biblio- 
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graphical notes, “Mussolini as American 
Hero” (chapter 4), “Ttalian-Americans and 
Mussolini’s Italy” (chapter 5), “Church 
Windows” (chapter 8), “Italian-Americans 
and the Fuorusciti in World War IT” 
(chapter 15), and especially “The Redis- 
covery of Italy” (chapter 16), and the 
concluding chapter “American Intellectuals 
and Fascism: The Ambiguous Legacy” 
(chapter 17). 

In this work of sound scholarship there 
are many quotable and provocative sen- 
tences which come from insights based on 
that scholarship. 

Referring specifically to John Horne 
Burns’ novel The Galery, but pervading 
much of his own book, is Diggins’ com- 
ment—"a sobering reminder of America’s 
limitation for political and cultural tran- 
scendence” (p. 443). 

Ricwarp H. HEINDEL 

Dean of Faculty and 

Professor of International Relations 

The Capitol Campus, Pennsylvania 

State University 
Middletown 


CHARLES F., Doran. The Politics of As- 
similation: Hegemony and Its After- 
math. Pp, 223. Baltimore, Md.: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1971. $12.50. 


Mr. Doran’s book, which is longer than 
it appears to be for the type is small, is 
an attempt to develop a general theory of 
interstate relations and to test it against 
three historical cases. In his view, from 
time to time some state attempts to achieve 
dominance-——-hegemony—over the state sys- 
tem. Such an attempt forces a coalition of 
powers to form against it, and that coali- 
tion succeeds, or has always succeeded so 
far, in defeating it. The victors then try 
to reconstruct the state order, the process 
which Mr. Doran calls assimilation, and 
their skill determines the degree and dura- 
tion of international stability which ensues. 
His three examples are the Peace of West- 
phalia, the Treaty of Utrecht, and the 
Congress of Vienna. 

Mr. Doran’s readers will divide between 
those who think that he could have made 
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his points better had he written more 
simply, and those who think that he could 
not have made them at all. His style is 
jargon-laden—an empire does not break up 
or even collapse, it deconsolidates—though 
he occasionally tires and sags into a phrase 
like “government shake-ups.” His con- 
ceptual scheme comes to dominate his his- 
tory, so that tools which he has devised 
acquire equal reality with historical events, 
and the Hapsburg empire, the France of 
Louis XIV and the Napoleonic empire are 
forced into a mould which they do not 
easily fit. A scheme of analysis which 
began as a simplifying tool itself has to be 
modified, with such variants as “asymet- 
rical assimilation,’’ to such an extent that 
one begins to wonder whether it is helpful 
Moreover, since Mr. Doran traces “assimi- 
lation” back to its Latin root, he might 
have reminded himself that “hegemony” 
comes from the Greek word for a leader 
(no more). Few statesmen, and no states, 
have aimed at simple domination, though 
they have often demanded more than their 
rivals were ready to concede. Nor have 
men found any difficulty in distinguishing 
the aims of Napoleon or Hitler from those 
of France or Germany. 

Nevertheless, if Mr Doran’s ambitious 
analytical scheme is not fully persuasive, 
he has done heroic work in drawing atten- 
tion to the weaknesses of more traditional 
analyses and suggesting ways in which fur- 
ther work could improve them He has 
some shrewd things to say, and especially 
some cogent criticisms of balance of power 
theory. He insists that there is an ideo- 
logical element in any attempt at hegem- 
ony—however we may quibble over the 
proper content of the term—and that cal- 
culations of power, military or economic, 
will not suffice. Why do some states, but 
only some, develop ambitions greater than 
their power can support? Why do some 
states, but only some, resist by war changes 
to which they later adjust readily enough? 
These are matters of which as yet we know 
little. My. Doran is at least wrestling with 
an important problem, and his combination 
of political analysis with evidence drawn 
from a past, which political scientists have 
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now abandoned to historians, should stimu- 
late workers in both disciplines. 
A. E. CAMPBELL 
School of History 
University of Birmingham 
England 


RICHARD A. FALK, ed. The International 
Law of Civil War. Pp. xix, 452. Balti- 
more, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1971. $15.00. 


This work was initiated by the American 
Society of International Law. It comprises 
six case studies of civil war situations— 
namely, in the United States, 1861—1865, 
representing the nineteenth century; in 
Spain, 1936-1939, as the pre-World War II 
prototype; Algeria, Congo and Yemen, in 
the postwar era; and the still-in-progress 
Vietnam conflict. Each study represents 
independent research, scholarship, and ex- 
cellent presentation by one or two contrib- 
utors bearing their own trademark of style. 
The investigation tests the adherence to, 
and relevance of international law during 
civil strife by the internal antagonists and 
the external foreign supporters. 

Each study does not touch, with equal 
emphasis, the same criteria—for example, 
the factual account, foreign policy consid- 
erations, role of neutrals, treatment of pris- 
oners, protection of civilians, avoidance of 
nonmilitary targets, and so forth—because 
each civil war has its own peculiarities, yet 
in each instance the contributor under- 
scores the practice of international law 
principles or its token application of its 
complete abandonment. As the earliest 
civil war (United States) is dissected, it 
is not surprising to find general recognition 
and application of international norms 
There is a naked weakness of international 
principle and institutions during the Span- 
ish embroilment and the progression of 
civil conflicts to the present day demon- 
strates vague standards and the absence of 
effectiveness of sanctions. The contribu- 
tors confront in depth the patterns of state 
practice, illuminate the policy behind deci- 
sions and demonstrate the interplay of do- 
mestic violence and external participation, 
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These studies reveal the lack of a broad 
consensus on principles to be applied and 
the different authors indicate a wide spec- 
trum of approaches toward resolution of 
the problems. Before international norms 
can be applied during civil strife, P. E. 
Corbett convincingly advocates preparation 
of the clearest possible code to be followed 
by improved methods of interpretation and 
enforcement. The avenue of flexibility of 
interpretation of any rule must be nar- 
rowed to give certainty and provide no 
scope to invite deviation. The assessment 
of whether to condemn foreign interven- 
tion in favor of intervention by a United 
Nations sponsored force under Article 2(7) 
of the United Nations Charter may be- 
come academic unless that organization is 
able to receive continuous financial trans- 
fusions, since it has not recovered from 
its role in the Congo. Furthermore, as 
E. B. Firmage points out, any attempt to 
curtail foreign intervention is not going to 
be palatable unless the basic security inter- 
ests of the major powers ere considered. A 
regional approach to control civil strife 
may not be the answer if one reflects on 
the role of the South East Asia Treaty 
Organization in Indochina. In Latin Amer- 
ica, there is bound to be the syndrome 
of “Yankee intervention’ by one of the 
belligerents. 

There is an obvious degradation of the 
observance of humanitarian laws during 
internal conflict. Torture, mutilation, exe- 
cution of prisoners, aerial bombing of rural 
villages are no apocalypse of isolated inci- 
dent, but rather the telltale realities of 
modern warfare. There abounds a sub- 
stantial volume of humanitarian law, sup- 
posedly operative during time of war. On 
the other hand, A. Fraleigh points out there 
are several factors present in wars of na- 
tional liberation which appear to make this 
type of conflict unique. The degree to 
which the 1949 Geneva Conventions are 
appropriate and can be effective in this 
species of conflict is open to question. 
Neglect of humanitarian law during inter- 
nal conflict can only be overcome by fur- 
ther inquiry—perhaps the victors as well as 
the vanquished will eventually be brought 
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to account to the international community 
before judgment day. 
DANIEL C. TURACE 
Franklin School of Law 
Capital University 
Columbus 
Ohio 


Roman KoLkowicz, Matraew P. GAL- 
LAGHER, BENJAMIN S. LAMBETH, with 
WALTER C. CLEMENS, JR. and Peter W. 
Corm. The Soviet Unton and Arms 
Control: A Superpower Dilemma. Pp. 
xvi, 212. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1970. $295. 


This book attempts to analyze the per- 
ceptions, motivations, incentives, and con- 
straints that shape Soviet policies on arms 
control Its methodology hardly appears 
to be rigorous and its speculations are 
most likely to appeal to those who agree 
with them. 

Any analysis of the Soviet decision- 
making process in the arms control area is 
bound to be fraught with difficulties, but 
this volume does not come to grips with 
them The identification of the actors does 
not go beyond a crude division between 
traditionalists and arms controllers, thereby 
severely circumscribing the book’s useful- 
ness The arms controllers are credited 
with an economic motivation—that, like 
the Tsar in calling the first Hague Con- 
ference, they seek to avoid the cost of 
another round of weapons development and 
procurement; but one wonders if, even 
given more limited Soviet resources, the 
Soviet government could better undertake 
a new round of weapon building than the 
United States because of its surer command 
of resources. The argument, however cor- 
rect, that Soviet arms controllers seek po- 
litical stability, needs stronger evidence 
than similar views held by US arms con- 
trollers More convincing, but not suffi- 
ciently developed here, is the notion that 
the Soviet Union is seeking political equal- 
ity to match its strategic equality. 

The hypothesis that the USSR is inter- 
ested in arms control is advanced pru- 
dently, since it is argued that Soviet- 
United States interests diverge in non-Euro- 
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pean areas. But there is mounting evidence 
that the Soviets are both aware of and fear- 
ful of the escalatory properties of many 
situations in the #ters-monde. This may pro- 
vide a basis for some co-existence and even 
common interest, as the chapter on nuclear 
proliferation—-which is the best in the 
book—points out. Unfortunately, there 
follows a rather superficial analysis of the 
“China factor.” 

Of the five principal conclusions, two at 
least can be challenged. Does Soviet pol- 
icy really conceive strategic arms control 
issues to be separate? The USSR stresses 
the Western “tactical” nuclear capability in 
Europe and has long advocated a Euro- 
pean security treaty. Without either of 
these, agreements concerning “strategic” 
arms will be peripheral because the “‘cen- 
tral balance” is an over-all one. Thus, the 
Soviet Union recognizes that other powers 
are involved. 

In summary, while this subject is a dif- 
ficult one, we are given no new data and 
few new insights. 

A. J. R. Groom 

Faculty of Laws 

University College 

London 


F. S. NorTHEDGE and M. J. GREVE. A 
Hundred Years of International Rela- 
tions. Pp. 397. New York: Praeger, 
1972. $11.50. Paperbound, $4.50. 


Northedge, a noted British historian, and 
his younger colleague Grieve, plainly state 
in their preface that they set out here to 
write a book which would avoid two ex- 
tremes: “orthodox diplomatic history... 
[which] tends to degenerate into a strict 
day-by-day diary of events divorced from 
the wider framework of the international 
political system,” and, on the other hand, 
the theoretical analyses of “contemporary 
international affairs with a semblance of 
social-science analysis and a heavy ballast 
of incomprehensible jargon... [which 
are] too abstract, too uninformed about 
the historical dimensions. . . .” 

The authors assert that their “central 
assumption” is the existence “for two or 
three centuries” of “an international sys- 
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tem of sovereign states in continuous mu- 
tual interaction; that this system is an 
important, though not the only, determi- 
nant of state behaviour within that system; 
that the system gives rise to a form of 
politics essentially different from the po- 
litical processes within the frontiers of 
states ...; and that this system, while 
many of its basic features remain the same 
from generation to generation, is, like 
everything else, in constant process of 
change and evoluticn.” 

Having started with these assumptions 
about “the international system,” the au- 
thors are thus freed from pressures to 
characterize various forms of the system, 
or to specify its anatomy in these forms, 
or to say how and why it changes, as they 
proceed to tell their essentially conven- 
tional story of the history of international 
relations over the past hundred years. 
An opening chapter quickly summarizes the 
period from the Napoleonic wars to the 
1870s, and the main part of the story then 
picks up at that point during the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century when Euro- 
pean rivalries became pervasive on a world- 
wide basis. 

It is relatively easy to nitpick a large 
ambitious survey of this kind. For exam- 
ple, the book clearly reflects the biases of 
a European perspective; the emphases might 
have been somewhat different if the authors 
had been Arabs or Chinese or Japanese. 
For another example, the authors seem 
less skilled in dealing with economic issues 
than with political and military questions. 
But, these limitations aside, it seems fair 
to say that the authors largely succeeded 
in their aims. The book is evenly paced, 
smoothly written, and entertainingly read- 
able. Although doubtless intentionally 
avoiding the works of most contemporary 
American political scientists who specialize 
in international relations, the authors are 
solidly grounded in the works of most ac- 
claimed—and especially the British— 
historians. The book should be equally 
acceptable—or unacceptable—to tradition- 
alists and revisionists alike because the 
authors avoid a “heroes and villains” 
approach in dealing with issues such as the 
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origins of the Cold War and other conflicts. 
They warn against efforts to derive clear- 
cut “lessons from history,” and they cau- 
tiously offer only three modest generaliza- 
tions of this kind in their concluding 
chapter. Their over-all conclusion is that 
“the international system” is relatively im- 
pervious to change, and that the story 
which they have set out to tell here is 
an unfinished saga continuing into the in- 
definite future. Each reader will have 
to decide for himself whether this particu- 
lar conclusion is essentially optimistic or 
pessimistic, 

The book is well indexed and contains a 
selected bibliography. It is likely to be a 
volume widely assigned in a variety of 
undergraduate courses and even some 
graduate courses where the need is for a 
readable general introductory survey of 
international history over the past hundred 
years, 

VINCENT Davis 

Director, William Andrew Patterson 

School of Diplomacy and 

International Commerce 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington 


AFRICA 


Raymonp F., Hopxins. Political Roles in 
a New State: Tansania’s First Decade. 
Pp. xi, 293. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1971. $12.00. 

This is a study of expectations, degree of 
consensus and congruence in the roles of 
administrators, legislators, and the presi- 
dent of Tanzania, based on interviewing 
random samples of 50 civil servants and 
58 National Assembly men, with an extra 
sample of 120 Tanzanian university stu- 
dents. After a survey of Tanzanian po- 
litical development and a theoretical chap- 
ter on political roles and institutionaliza- 
tion, the general social characteristics of 
the sample are set forth, followed by analy- 
ses of role attitudes expressed, and a final 
chapter on political roles, stability, and 
democracy. Five short case histories of 
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administrators and seven of legislators are 
given, and a content analysis of 15,421 
National Assembly speeches, of which 60 
percent were in Swahili in 1962, rising to 
90 percent in Swahili in 1966, and a 
changing focus from the national concerns 
of the radical legislation passed soon after 
independence to more local interests once 
this foundation had been laid. With basic 
policy already set, proceedings became dull 
and “more ceremonial than real.” While 
the National Assembly is legally supreme 
the national executive of the party is actu- 
ally the more powerful decision-making 
body. Hence, the whole analysis of legis- 
lators’ roles——more than half the sample—~ 
is somewhat irrelevant, since party roles 
are more important, though the same per- 
sons are mainly involved. That “Assembly 
speeches are the only aspect of role be- 
haviour readily susceptible to systematic 
study” is a lame excuse, as is the exclusion 
of business, labor, military and educational 
personnel because they are few, not specifi- 
cally political, and difficult to study. “The 
elite is defined as those who hold seats in 
the National Assembly or upper-level civil 
service positions”! 

Legislators are classified as politicos, 
locals, intellectuals, or silent partners. 
Locals are more authoritarian than intel- 
lectuals, though the latter are distrustful 
of democracy. Administrators are cate- 
gorized as highly educated moderns, with 
short government service, veterans of 
longer service stretching back to the colo- 
nial experience, and technocrats combining 
long service and high education. More 
veterans than technocrats or moderns had 
high traditional status. Moderns score 
highest on democratic practices and faith 
in people, lowest on anomie and authori- 
tarlanism; veterans the opposite, while 
technocrats show lack of faith in people 
and least acceptance of democratic prac- 
tices, though not markedly authoritarian. 
Most moderns accept, but technocrats 
reject, the goal of economic equality. 
Veterans emphasize policy and decision- 
making, technocrats emphasize administra- 
tion and physical programs, while moderns 
pay more attention to personal relations. 
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The analysis of role expectations, con- 
sistency, and congruence show a broad 
spread of opinion and lead to commonsense 
conclusions: role expectations have low 
predictive value for Assembly behavior; 
intellectuals are least congruent in expecta- 
tions, politicos most; in attitudes to con- 
trol of policy vis-à-vis party officials, 
veterans are weakest, technocrats strongest, 
moderns in between. Administrators with 
pre-independence experience and legislators 
with the strongest local ties deviated most 
from the central consensus. Twenty per- 
cent of those scoring high on congruent 
expectations were promoted between 1966 
and 1968, and 5 percent were demoted, 
while 4 percent of those scoring low were 
promoted and 27 percent demoted. 

The office of the president has vast 
powers in theory, but the incumbent is 
dedicated to the rule of law. Yet he is 
seen as responsible to the people, not to 
parliament or the administration, free to 
act unhindered by legal restraints It is 
a closed system of containment, rather than 
of coercion and conflict as in “practorian” 
systems, or of bargaining as in polyarchic 
systems like India, Britain or the United 
States. Criticism is encouraged from the 
top, but only within the framework of 
accepted goals. Dissent is muffled and de- 
mocracy expressed through popular par- 
ticipation in nation-building projects more 
than in effective voting alternatives or open 
criticism. Above all, ethnic differences 
must not be expressed, and anything liable 
to precipitate division must be avoided, so 
that important statements like the Arusha 
Declaration are received with ritualistic ac- 
colades rather than free debate. ‘Tanzania 
is not a monolithic one-party state nor a 
radical mobilization system. Democratic 
institutions are highly valued and there is 
more faith in the capacity of the people 
to pick leaders wisely than in the United 
States The system is becoming more ef- 
fectively institutionalized, but is fragile 
and—like so many African states—most 
vulnerable to deviations in the presidency, 
or by the military, apart from externally 
induced crises. 

The study is methodologically meticu- 
lous, but its narrow, structural-functional 
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approach has a very homeostatic air, 
oblivious of the criticisms implied in con- 
flict models or in recent anti-structuralist 
writings. 

The sample individuals appear as isolates. 
How do they play their roles in practice? 
What pressures do their personal networks 
exert? Concern is with the preservation of a 
system from deterioration in which expecta- 
tions and behavior become discrepant and 
the system is in danger of losing its iden- 
tity or being transformed into one which 
is drastically different. The political sys- 
tem is assumed to be a sub-system of the 
entire social system, which by unbelievable 
naiveté is equated with “the people” 
(p. 46). This leads to quite unreal con- 
sideration of the upheavals in Spain in the 
1930s, Cuba in the 1950s and Zaire in the 
1960s, without any reference to external 
pressures on these systems. The difficult 
question of whether an old system has 
changed or a new one emerged is dismissed 
as “worthy of scholasticism’’—only the 
disintegration of expectations, normative 
order and political roles is significant. But 
this rejects the very system on which the 
study is based and demands exposition 
rather in terms of general systems or trans- 
actional theory, recognizing the ubiquity of 
external pressures and feedback—here in- 
cluded in the structure of roles (p. 51) but 
not in the system as a whole—and the con- 
ditionality of functional relationships in all 
aspects of social systems however defined. 

AIDAN SOUTHALL 

Makerere University 

Kampala 

Uganda 


T O. Rancer. The African Voice im 
Southern Rhodesia, 1898-1930, Pp, 252. 
Evanston, Ill: Northwestern University 
Press, 1970 No price. 


T. O. Ranger has played a major role ‘in 
the development of historical studies in 
East and Central Africa. He has set an 
excellent example to his collaborators by 
being the first to complete a volume in 
The African Voice series, which is to cover 
all the territories of former British East, 
Central, and South Africa. This ambitious 
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project is an expression of the widespread 
contemporery desire to look at history 
“from the bottom up,” a desire which has 
obvious implications for African history, 
until recently too preoccupied with deci- 
sion-making at the center. Such writing 
has an added poignancy in societies in 
which African nationalist movements have 
yet to gain control of government. Fur- 
thermore, Professor Ranger had to leave 
Rhodesia in 1963 as a prohibited immi- 
grant, and was unable subsequently to ob- 
tain photo copies of material used in this 
book, some of which has now been with- 
drawn from circulation by the Rhodesian 
authorities: The book was therefore written 
under less than ideal circumstances. 

Three chapters cover the aftermath of 
the rebellions of the 1890s and the South 
African influence from 1898-1918; two 
chapters describe the politics of protest and 
the politics of participation; and then five 
chapters deal with the problem of land, 
particularly the reaction of Africans to the 
Carter Commission and the Land Appor- 
tionment Act, and, briefly, millenarian 
movements. The author shows what rich 
sources for African history there are in 
Rhodesiar archives, sources particularly 
valuable for the history of movements 
which kept very few records of their own 
More specifically, he shows how pervasive 
has been South African influence, not only 
in Rhodesian policy and legislation, but in 
African life, due to the migration of South 
African coloreds and blacks, and the devel- 
opment of organizations like the Industrial 
and Commercial Workers Union. Rhodesia 
was part of the South African frontier in 
many more ways than an expansion of 
settler society northward. 

This book tells one a great deal about 
what Ranger calls “the middle period” be- 
tween the risings of the 1890s and the mass 
nationalism of the years following World 
War II. Africans reacted to settler rule 
in a variety of ways, indeed in such variety 
that at the end of the study Ranger argues 
that he ought really to have called the 
book African Voices in Southern Rhodesia 
(p. 234). Ranger is keen to find the con- 
tinuities between the three major periods. 
In his concluding chapter he attempts to 
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draw the threads together but it is not 
entirely clear to this reviewer what those 
continuities are. This is partly because he 
was unable to collect material beyond 1930, 
so that his treatment of the next thirty 
years is inevitably sketchy. Ranger is, per- 
haps, making a political point; his sym- 
pathies with those who protest are clear 
throughout the book, and like most nation- 
alists he places high value on demonstrating 
a continuous political tradition. Before 
that can be properly done, however, we 
shall need another informative and stimu- 
lating volume covering the years 1930 to 
1970, Unfortunately it may be some time 
before that material becomes available. 
JEFFREY BUTLER 

Department of History 

Wesleyan University 

Middletown 

Connecticut 


CHARLES Morrow Wriison. Liberia: Black 
Africa in Microcosm. Pp. xxii, 249. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1971. $8.95. 


This is a useful but exasperating book, 
combining helpful insights with egregious 
flaws Its author has lived in Liberia and 
admires Liberians and their qualities and 
achievements. Much of his information is 
fresh, especially about the tribal people, 
nine-tenths of the population who are gen- 
erally almost ignored in books about 
Liberia. Wilson has known most of the 
important political figures in the black re- 
public over the past quarter-century; he is 
realistic about many of the problems that 
face the country and about obstacles to 
their solution. The virtues of the book 
make the faults more deplorable 

Wilson says that his volume “seeks to 
be a kind of biography of the first African 
republic.” Two thirds of it is, rather, a 
political history, with especial attention to 
the efforts of the American Colonization 
Society to establish an African haven for 
ex-slaves The rapid sketch of Liberian 
events from the formation of the republic 
in 1847 to the present concentrates on 
three themes: the constant snubs to Liberia 
by the United States, the bullying of the 
small country by Britain and France and 
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the League of Nations, and the—to Wilson, 
very admirable—succession of Liberian 
presidents, 

The chapters on contemporary Liberia 
lack focus. A disquisition on folk medicine 
contributes little to the “biography” of the 
country. The 27-year administration of 
President Tubman is dealt with so gingerly 
and impersonally that the central actor in 
affairs tends to become Liberia itself. 
Needless digressions distract attention: sev- 
eral pages about the career of Stettinius, 
for example, or about domestic American 
politics. Yet in these same chapters 
Wilson makes shrewd diagnoses of eco- 
nomic realities, of Liberian diplomacy in 
the Organization of African Unity, of the 
country’s poverty and illiteracy and ill- 
nesses, and why progress is slow. 

Most faults of the book might easily 
have been avoided. Wilson makes constant 
references to places, regions, tribal loca- 
tions, neighboring countries; yet no map 
of any kind is provided. The primary fact 
of political life for a century has been the 
dominance of the elite descendants of 
American freedmen; yet not one word is 
said of their social and economic life, 
power, prejudices and virtues. The book 
ends with Tubman still alive; and the 
name of his vice-president, now President 
Tolbert, is misspelled. 

Wilson’s language is often intemperate. 
“Liberia was being used as a ploy... by 
one of the most blatant and cynical lobby 
forces that ever befouled American gov- 
ernment.” “In his onrushing of ensuing 
drivel [Stimson] wholly evaded a literal 
barrelful of relevant historic truths.” His 
publishers would have done well to curb 
Wilson’s images. For example: “The 
American government had proved itself 
about as helpful as hip pockets on a pig.” 
‘Reconstruction ... was leaving Amer- 
ican escutcheons somewhat less clean than 
an unwashed cracklings kettle of a beck- 
woods liquor still.” 

James G. LEYBURN 

Department of Sociology 

Washington and Lee University 

Lexington 

Virginia 
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Orrmer J. CALDWELL. A Secret War: 
Americans in China, 1944-1945. Pp. xx, 
218. Carbondale, Ill.: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1972. $5.95. 


These personal reminiscences of an “Old 
China Hand,” called back for duty with the 
O.S.S., create a vivid and realistic picture 
of intrigue and political maneuvering in 
Chungking in 1944 and 1945. The book, 
however, is less successful in attempting to 
argue that American support for a “Third 
Force” of moderate liberals, opposed to 
both Nationalists and Communists, would 
have preserved China and avoided the gen- 
eration of international conflict which fol- 
lowed in East Asia. 

The basic value of Caldwell’s recollec- 
tions lie in the perspective he offers, that 
of a middle-grade intelligence officer, fluent 
in Chinese—as usual reared in China by 
missionary parents—honest to the core, and 
a firsthand witness to the day-by-day cor- 
ruption and repressiveness of Nationalist 
officialdom. He demonstrates the blindness 
of key American military groups in China, 
especially the Sino-American Cooperative 
Organization led by U.S. Navy Commodore 
Milton Miles. His firsthand recollections 
of the famous Captain John Birch are 
equally blunt: a man who had once loved 
China but a person who, according to good 
report, had become “a sadist who loved to 
inflict pain, to beat the Chinese.” Birch, 
the author gathered, had provoked the 
Communists to shoot him by just such 
actions. Caldwell is equally effective in 
describing the perils of the flight over the 
hump and the dangers of a truck convoy 
he led through the isolated terrain of 
western China. 

Caldwell’s main point involves a Mr. 
Chen, vice-president of the Kuo Lao Hui, 
one of the three great secret societies of 
China. Chen approached Caldwell in mid- 
1944 and indicated that the societies were 
disgusted with Nationalist corruption and 
Chiang’s unwillingness to fight Japan. He 
proposed an alternative. The secret soci- 
eties would support a new moderate gov- 
ernment headed by General Li Tsong-jen 
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NEW DARPER TORCHBOOKS 


THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF MAN 
By Lewis Mumford 


“This ig an enormous panorama. . . . The description com- 
mands respect and assent, and his attempt to construct both 
a personal and a social psychology for each period is impres- 
sive. ... In short, Mr. Mumford’s diagnosis is searching." — 
The Nation TB/1665 $2.96 


MAX WEBER AND SOCIOLOGY TODAY 
Edited by Otto Stammer 


“An important and salutary effect of the volume Is the way it 
reminds us so firmly of Weber’s place in German social and 
political thought. Despite the exemplary labors of Profes- 
sors Bendix and Parsons in making this so accessible to us, 
he remains anything but... the liberal we may be tempted 
to take him for.” al and Political Thought - 

l TB/1689 $2.95 


THE PANIC OF THE GODS And Other Essays 


By Geza Roheim 
Edited with an introduction by Werner Muensterberger 


“The chief lesson Roheim brought home was that the origins 
and variants of human culture and differentiated individual 
behaviour are inextricably intertwined. it soon became evi- 
dent that the codes and values as transmitted to the young 
ones by the microculture, their father, their mother, their sib- 
lings, and the extended family modify personality develop- 
ment... .""—from the Introduction TB/1674 $2.95 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN AMERICA 
The Twentieth Century 


By Thomas C. Cochrane 


“From one standpoint the resulting interpretation is merely 
well-accepted institutional theory. The difference lies in 
more emphasis on changes In the socially conditloned habits 
of behavior that form institutions than is common to historical 
accounts concerned with the politics, prominent men and 


arresting events.” —from the Preface TB/1691 $2.75 
For a complete 
catalog, write l For each examination copy” 
inati py 
Harper @ Row marked TB, HR, or CN, please 
Paperback Dept enclose seventy-five cents {$ 75} 
TOE 53d St, New York 10022 for postage and handling costs 
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Law and the Indo-China War 
JOHN NORTON MOORE 
John Norton Moore presents a coherent, well-argued interpretation of the 


specific legal issues raised by U.S. involvement in Vietnam and their 
implications for international and constitutional law. 
Cloth, $22.50 


Limited paperback, $9.50 


The Vietnam War and International Law 
Volume 3, The Widening Context 


Edited by RICHARD A. FALK 


This volume focuses on issues of the war that have provoked public con- 
troversy and legal debate over the last two years—the Cambodian in- 
vasion, the My Lai massacre and the question of war crimes Sponsored 
by the American Society of International Law. 

Cloth, $25.00 


Paper, $9.50 


The Future of the International Legal Order 
Volume IV, The Structure of the International Environment 


Edited by CYRIL E. BLACK ana RICHARD A. FALK 


New global problems such as population and air and water pollution 
cannot be solved except by international effort. Seventeen specialists 
assess what adjustments to the present international system are prac- 
ticable and necessary. Writter under the auspices of the Center of Inter- 
national Studies, Princeton University. 

Cloth, $17.50 


Limited paperback, $9 50 


Pacifism in Europe to 1914 
PETER BROCK 


In a companion volume to Pacifism in the Unstted States, Peter Brock 
surveys the history of the pacifist movement in Europe from the begin- 
ning of the Christian era to the First World War 

Cloth, $17.50 


Limited paperback, $8 75 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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The Social Foundations of German Unification, 
1858-1871 

Struggles and Accomplishments 

THEODORE S HAMEROW 


Among the changes effected by the growth of an industrial society was 

the confrontation between the established order and the advocates of 

change. Theodore Hamerow shows that the German Empire was the 
product of an unwritten compromise between the two groups, 

Cloth, $15.50 

Limited paperback, $7 95 


Jewish Nationality and Soviet Politics 
The Jewish Sections of the CPSU, 1917-1930 
ZVI Y. GITELMAN 


In order to “Bolshevize” the Jewish population, the Soviets created 
within the Party a number of Jewish Sections. Zvi Gitelman’s analysis 
of the Sections examines the nature of the challenge that modernization 
and secularization posed, the crises they created, and the responses they 
evoked. Written under the auspices of the Research Institute on Com- 
munist Affairs, Columbia University. $20.00 


Decentralization and Self-Government in Russia, 
1830-1870 


5. FREDERICK STARR 


After tracing the ideological sources of reform, Frederick Starr examines 

the legislative process by which admunistrative decentralization and 

public self-government were instituted and discusses the reasons why 

administrative concentration ultimately prevailed under the tsarist 
autocracy. 

Cloth, $15.00 

Limited paperback, $8.95 


The Foreign Powers in Latin America 
HERBERT GOLDHAMER 


Herbert Goldhamer presents a comparative picture of the roles of foreign 
powers other than the U.S ——the Western European states, the USSR, 
Japan, Canada, and Israel-—in Latin America. He evaluates their objec- 
tives, the means and resources they have used to obtain them, and the 
extent of their successes. A Rand Corporation Study. $10 00 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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HEGEL’S THEORY OF 
THE MODERN STATE 


SHLOMO AVINERI 


An overall view of the development 
of Hegel's political thinking, drawing 
on his philosophical works as well as 
his political tracts and private cor- 
respondence. Professor Avineri brirgs 


out the crucial importance of ‘civil 
society” In Hegel’s social thinking and 


points to his acquaintance with politi- 
cal economy and social problems 
(Cambridge Studies ın the History and 
Theory of Politics) $11.95 


Also by Professor Avineri: 


THE SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 
OF KARL MARX 


Cloth $12.50 Paper $3.45 


THE POLITICAL 
WRITINGS OF LEIBNIZ 


Translated and edited by 
PATRICK RILEY 


The first book to make many of 
Leibniz’ Important political writings 
available in English contains repre- 
sentative pieces on justice and natural 
law; social life, enlightenment and the 
rule of princes; state sovereignty and 
Hobbeslan Ideas; the defense of Haps- 
burg Europe against France; intema- 
tional relations and law. Also a sec- 
tion of political letters, introductian, 
notes and bibliography. (Cambridge 
Studies in the History and Theory of 
Politics) $13.00 





HEGEL’S POLITICAL 


PHILOSOPHY 
PROBLEMS AND 
PERSPECTIVES 


Edited by Z. A. PELCZYNSKI 


Examining central or particularly con- 
troversial issues In Hegel's political 
philosophy, these essays by scholars 
from the U 5., Britain, Canada, Ger- 
many and France consider the con- 
ceptions of state, freedom, war, tradi- 
tion and revolution. They include 
discussions of Hegel's relation to 
Marx and Stirner and to modern so- 
ciologists. $14 50 





MODERN 
REVOLUTIONS 


JOHN DUNN 


John Dunn deals in turn with eight 
major revolutions of the 20th century 
—Russia, China, Mexico, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, Vietnam, Algeria and 
Cuba——and examines how these 


events came about. There Is a gen- 
eral Introduction to revolutionary con- 
cepts. The conclusion discusses ap- 
proaches to the ideological assessment 
and causal explanation of modern re- 


40-page bibliography. 
Cloth $14.50 Paper $4.95 


volutions. 
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who commanded the Nationalist forces in 
Southeast China; Li would be attractive to 
elements in the miltary as well as intel- 
lectuals in the universities. Caldwell re- 
ported these proposals to Washington and 
he claims that General Donovan of the 
O.S.S. presented them to Roosevelt, only 
to have them rejected in a Cabinet session 
by a majority led by Admiral Leahy. 

This is fascinating information. How- 
ever, the author never attempts to present 
a well-balanced argument. The only evi- 
dence offered on the secret society proposal 
lay in the single encounter with Mr. Chen. 
By itself this could hardly influence policy 
in Washington. A more serious criticism 
lies in Caldwell’s failure to offer a con- 
vincing argument that the “Third Force” 
was in any way a viable alternative in 
There is much evidence that it 
was not. The Chinese Communists had 
already instituted the policies and created 
the momentum which led to their victory 
in 1949, For the most part Caldwell ig- 
nores the deep social grievances suffered by 
the peasants with which the Communists 
virtually alone were concerned. However, 
one is able to put all this aside and learn 
a good deal from this personal and straight- 
forward account of America’s failure in 
China. 

EDMUND S. WEHRLE 

Department of History 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 


Cuu-Yuan CHenc. The Machine-Build- 
ing Industry in Communist China. Pp. 
xviii, 339. Chicago, TIL: Aldine-Ather- 
ton, 1971. $9.75. 

KATHARINE Huanc Hsiao. Money and 
Monetary Policy in Communist China. 
Pp. xviii, 308. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1971. $12.50. 

These books on China add significantly 
to our knowledge of two important rela- 
tively unexplored areas: Professor Cheng’s 
work focuses more narrowly on the 
machine-building industry, key to indus- 
trialization; Professor Hsiao deals with an 
important macro-economic aspect of the 
economy—money, banking, and monetary 


policy. Both authors focus on the eco- 
nomics rather than the political economy 
of their subjects and we are given thorough 
description and analysis of economic phe- 
nomena within the framework of the con- 
ventional Western economic wisdom which, 
however, does not contribute much to an 
understanding of the Maoist revolutionary 
model for industrialization-modernization. 

Though Cheng concentrates on the 
machine-building industry, this work is 
replete with varied economic data in its 
text and an array of appendixes. This 
richness of content reflects both the stra- 
tegic importance of machine-building to the 
attainment of certain of the regime’s prin- 
cipal national goals—industrialization, agri- 
cultural mechanization, military strength, 
and self-sufficiency—and the thoroughness 
with which Professor Cheng has carried 
out his research and analysis. As a result 
we are presented quantitative data on out- 
put in numerous capital and consumer 
goods industries—power-generating equip- 
ment, automobiles, locomotives, ships, sew- 
ing machines, bicycles, radios, clocks, and 
many others. The data spinning off on 
machine building include additional series 
on prices, profits, capital, employment, 
wages, costs, exports, imports, defense, 
number of establishments, productivity, 
and so forth. The specific geographic dis- 
tribution of the industry and comparisons 
of its development with counterparts in 
other industrial economies also add to the 
analysis. 

Professor Cheng evaluates the industry 
in terms of performance and international 
comparisons. The industry’s performance 
is considered impressive: its annual rate 
of growth (1952 to 1965) has been 19 per- 
cent (third most rapid in the economy); 
its technological progress has been good (it 
now provides over 80 percent of the econ- 
omy’s machinery demand). Shortcomings 
exist in its general structure, management, 
and development policies. Compared to 
other countries the industry’s rate of 
growth has been much higher than that of 
other undeveloped countries and as good 
as the Soviet Union and Japan. ‘The in- 
dustry lags behind technologically compared 
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to advanced countries in the limited number 
of types, the capacity and the degree of 
precision of machinery. 


Professor Hsiao’s book is a straight- 
forward treatment of China’s banking sys- 
tem and monetary institutions and policy 
which opens up an area that has too long 
been neglected due to difficulties of getting 
useful data. Given the importance of the 
monetary and banking sector and the econ- 
omy of the People’s Republic of Caina, 
scholars committed to their discipline and 
the study of China ought to have pene- 
trated this area years ago. Professor Hsiao 
is to be commended for taking on this 
responsibility and coming forth with a most 
useful work. 

After providing a conceptual framework, 
Professor Hsiao proceeds to look at bank- 
ing generally and in its rural setting. The 
money supply, bank loans, rate of interest, 
bank deposits, and currency are then ana- 
lyzed and related to the controlling Peo- 
ple’s Bank. With these institutional as- 
pects of money developed and quantified, 
particularly for the 1950s—Professor 
Hsiao has pieced together various signifi- 
cant series which have to be used care- 
fully: loans, interest rates, deposits, saving 
propensities, currency, aggregate money 
supply, inflationary indexes—the monetary 
policy and performance of the economy are 
then evaluated According to the author, 
that performance has been “characterized 
by short-run flexibility and fluctuations 
combined with long-run relative stability.” 

Both Professors Cheng and Hsiao ignore 
the Maoist conceptual framework in their 
analysis. Are the tools they use adequate 
for analyzing today’s Chinese economy? 
The answer can come only after the Maoist 
industrialization-modernization model is set 
forth, all of its assumptions made explicit, 
and then specific economic questions posed 
in that, more proper context. 

CHARLES HOFFMANN 

Department of Economics 

State University of New York 

Stony Brook 


CHALMERS JOHNSON. Conspiracy at Mat- 
sukawa. Pp. x, 460. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1972 $10.95. 
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Chalmers Johnson has written an author- 
itative and dramatic account of Japan's 
best-known instance of railway sabotage 
since the Mukden explosion of 1931. The 
case he considers is the crime which led 
to the derailment and overturning of pas- 
senger train 412 early in the morning of 
August 17, 1949, at Matsukawa, some 168 
miles north of Tokyo. As at Mukden, a 
conspiracy existed; and, just as the 
Mukden affair heightened social tensions in 
militarist Japan, so the Matsukawa case 
exacerbated differences between progres- 
sive and conservative forces through the 
many years it was before the courts of 
postwar Japan. 

Unlike the many writers on the Mukden 
case, however, most of whom identify the 
conspirators as young officers bent on 
creating a pretext for seizing Manchuria, 
Johnson has not found the Matsukawa 
plotters. There is nothing that he does 
not know about the Matsukawa outrage— 
except its perpetrators. Nor was crime 
detection his primary purpose. The focus 
is not the crime, but the judicial process 
and its “democratization” under American 
supervision and later under public scrutiny 
through a free Japanese press as the Mat- 
sukawa case made its long progress through 
the courts. Successive trials—three, plus 
two hearings before the Supreme Court— 
diminished the traditional importance of 
the pre-trial investigation—where confes- 
sions could be manipulated—and of the 
judges’ domination of the court in favor 
of true adversary proceedings which al- 
lowed protection of zhe defendants’ newly 
gained rights In this instance, Johnson 
believes, the reformed judicial institutions 
served Japan well. At the outset, in the 
eyes of almost everyone, the twenty ac- 
cused leftwing laborers and union leaders 
appeared to bear the guilt which some of 
their number had confessed; yet fourteen 
years later, when the Supreme Court heard 
their last appeal, the verdict of innocent 
seemed the right one. 

Enroute to this verdict the reader lives 
through an era. He is treated to an illumi- 
nating study of postwar Japan in all its 
complexity. At one level, the book is a his- 
tory of one phase of the American Occupa- 
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tion of Japan when the SCAP-ordered dis- 
missal of personnel might have provided 
motivation for a railway bombing. At an- 
other, it is a history of the early postwar 
trade union movement which was discred- 
ited by certain “excesses.” Finally, the 
volume may also be read as political his- 
tory, particularly as a study of the 
progressive forces which rallied behind 
the Matsukawa defendants. In Johnson’s 
hands, thus, a single episode reaches out 
to become the history of an era. 

The compelling style of this solid work 
of scholarship is an attractive feature. Its 
hiterary genre is essentially that of the 
detective story—-with foreshadowings of 
the entry of key evidence and witnesses, 
through dramatic changes in the direction 
of the trial and the like. This approach 
has its pitfalls. It leads the reader to ex- 
pect a denouncement on the final page. In- 
stead Johnson can only speculate To the 
several prevailing hypotheses that native 
“Communist agitators” acted to protest 
worker dismissals, or that American agents 
arranged the wreck to discredit the political 
left, indeed, Johnson adds a new one. He 
wonders if Stalin did not personally order 
indoctrinated prisoners back from Siberia 
to implement the new line of violent revo- 
lution by this act of sabotage Actually 
it is refreshing, in this era of fabricated 
exposés of alleged and imagined conspira- 
cies, to find a scholar who knows that he 
does not know. Meartime, we have his 
authoritative synthesis of the present state 
of knowledge on the Matsukawa conspiracy. 

SIDNEY DEVERE BROWN 

Department of History 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman 


ALBERT Kors. Last Asia—Chine, Japan, 
Korea, and Vietnam: The Geography of 
a Cultural Region. Pp. xvi, 591. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1972. $27.50. 


There has long been a need for a geogra- 
phy that would fill the gap between the 
more general studies of the Asian continent 
as a whole and the specialized geographies 
of individual countries. The present vol- 
ume does, in some measure, satisfy this 


need, though the fact that nearly three- 
quarters of its space is devoted to China 
alone means that some of the other coun- 
tries, notably Japan, receive rather sketchy 
treatment. 

Apart from the fact that the author pays 
considerable attention to cultural change 
and historical developments, the approach 
taken is a traditional one, characteristic of 
the older style of regional geographies. 
Thus, each country begins with an exami- 
nation of its geology and physiographic 
features which is followed by a conven- 
tional treatment of the climate that stresses 
temperature, precipitation, and pressure 
systems. The survey then continues with 
an encapsulated history of the country, 
selecting those aspects that provide Insights 
into present-day cultural landscapes and 
the section concludes with a discussion of 
contemporary agriculture, communications 
and marketing, and industry and trade. 

Although the book is referred to on the 
dustcover as a synthesis, it does not—and 
this failure is shared by most regional 
geographies—-get beyond the stage of pre- 
senting an amalgam of interesting but 
often unrelated facts and information put 
together within the organizational frame- 
work of a country or a region. Recent 
studies, utilizing such integrating concepts 
as moisture and energy balances or central- 
place theory, are not referred to. These 
would have brought, for example, a deeper 
understanding of the role of climate in 
agriculture on the one hand, and the rela- 
tionships between urban centers, marketing 
systems, and transportation networks on 
the other hand. 

While the author is at pains to present 
the different interpretations of physical 
phenomena, he tends to be rather dogmatic 
in his handling of cultural features. Thus, 
for example, we are told (p. 160) that 
“.. from the beginning... the East 
Asian town and life within it were deter- 
mined by the need for water control .. .” 
but nowhere is any evidence presented, 
apart from references to Wittfogel’s Hy- 
draulic State thesis, to support such a 
sweeping assertion. Or again (p. 91), the 
simplistic view that China’s policy towards 
the rest of the world is the outcome of her 
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traditional center-of-the-world mentality is 
presented without any qualification. 
Despite these criticisms and other minor 
ones that could be made about obscurity 
of meaning and inaccuracy of fact, the 
work is a brave attempt to present tc the 
general reader in a readily comprehensible 
and readable form the broad outlines of 
one of the world’s most complex physical 
and cultural regions. The numerous fold- 
out maps add greatly to the value of the 
work, although they are not discussed in 
the text as fully as they might be. 
J. B. R. WHITNEY 

Department of Geography 

University of Toronto 

Ontario 

Canada 

K. S. Lew. Siruggle for Democracy: 
Sung Chiao-Jen and the 1911 Chinese 
Revolution. Pp. ix, 260. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1971. 
$8.75. 

Lucian W. Pye. Warlord Politics: Con- 
flict and Coalition in the Modernization 
of Republican China. Pp. ix, 212. New 
York: Praeger, 1971. $10.00. 


The chaos of China’s transition from the 
collapse of the Manchu dynasty to the 
founding of the young Republic is the sub- 
ject that these two books deal with. 
Liew’s study focuses on the rapid rise of 
the revolutionary movement led by Sun 
Yat-sen after China’s defeat in the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894 and the failure of 
the revolutionaries to establish a parlia- 
mentary government in China after the 
revolution of 1911. Pye’s takes up where 
Liew stops—the era of warlords in China 
that follows from the defeat of the revolu- 
tionaries and the brief interlude of Yuan 
Shih-kai’s monarchist movement. 

The approach of Liew’s study is histori- 
cal and narrative. After a brief descrip- 
tion of Sung Chiao-jen’s childhood and 
early education, Liew’s book follows closely 
the year-by-year and place-by-place se- 
quence of the development of various anti- 
Manchu revolutionary groups and their 
leading personalities from 1900 up to 
Sung’s death in 1913. Liew presents the 
reader with a mass of names of persons 
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and groups and the evolution of the com- 
plex relations among them. His erudition 
is Impressive though the descriptive nature 
and the quantity of factual data in the 
book tend to reduce readability. 

Supposedly Liew’s study revolved around 
the personality of Sung Chiao-jen but 
actual portrayal of Sung tends to be sub- 
merged by Liew’s attempt to deal with the 
entire history of the revolutionary move- 
ment. The reader learns more from Liew’s 
book about the different factions of the 
revolutionaries in China and Japan and the 
relationship between major leading persons 
like Sun Yat-sen and Huang Hsing than 
Sung Chiao-jen. The lack of any concen- 
trated and analytical portrait of Sung 
Chiao-jen as a person and a leader in the 
republican revolution is a glaring deficiency 
of this book. For example, nowhere does 
Liew present the reader a systematic study 
of Sung’s political thought. The reader of 
Liew’s book is thus left with puzzling 
thoughts like what has made Sung so im- 
portant as to make Yuan Shih-kai order 
Sung’s violent death and what significant 
contributions had Sung really made to the 
republican revolution after all. 


Lucian Pye’s study of warlord politics in 
China is—or should be—one of the ground 
breaking works on Chinese political behav- 
ior Instead of studying each warlord as 
a unique person, Pye takes up the entire 
group of warlords as a system of politics 
in modern China, manifesting both old and 
new values and patterns of action. 

Organized in a highly logical and rigorous 
way which has marked all Pye’s work, this 
book begins with an exposition of the con- 
ceptual framework against which Pye inter- 
prets the meaning of warlord politics in 
China. As Pye sees it, warlord politics dis- 
plays, on the one hand, many of the 
old Chinese political values and attitudes 
though the old, monolithic political struc- 
ture is gone; and, on the other hand, it 
also symbolizes a new—though brief—de- 
velopment in Chinese politics—the politics 
of group competition. 

With the logic of his interpretations es- 
tablished, Pye then presents the reader with 
an overview of the internal organizations 
of warlords, such as the origin of war- 
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lords as the remnants of the modern army 
created by the Manchus, the formation of 
major warlord cliques and the struggle for 
power among them, the basis of warlord 
cohesion and dissention and the interactions 
among warlords in a balance-of-power 
fashion. In each of these topics, Pye has 
combined descriptions and analytical in- 
sights into a most fascinating study. For 
example, in the chapter on warlord organi- 
zations, Pye explores the warlords’ use of 
traditional ties such as regional sentiments, 
teacher-student relationships, personal rela- 
tionships, and employment of modern in- 
tellectuals and technical advisers. In the 
chapters on the making and breaking of 
alliances and the pattern of balance-of- 
power among warlords, Pye skillfully inter- 
prets these on the theme of “political 
survival” which requires the warlord to 
operate on short-run considerations. 

The concluding part af Pye’s study deals 
with the interactions between the warlords 
and the wider environment, for example, 
their relationship with the revolutionaries 
under Sun Yat-sen’s nominal leadership, 
with the shifting civilian political groups in 
Peking and with the “new middle class”— 
intellectuals and businessmen. In each, 
Pye uses innovative methods to explore the 
subject. For example, he uses content 
analysis of warlord and Chinese National- 
ist propaganda to compare the political 
orientations of warlords and the nationalist 
revolutionaries. 

Pye’s study was completed in 1951, yet 
because of its emphasis on exploring the 
general and cultural aspects of the war- 
lord politics, it has not lost its relevance. 
Pye’s rewriting the first chapter and his 
skillful editing here and there have brought 
the study fully up-to-date. Because of its 
broad and analytical nature, Pye’s study 
on warlords should be read before anyone 
proceeds to some of the recent studies of 
individual warlords in modern China, for 
Pye’s is the only one that has put the war- 
lord politics in China in its political and 
cultural perspectives. 

ALAN P. L Liv 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


J. B. Nemanps, G. H. Ortans, E. W. 
PFEIFFER, ALJE VENNEMA, and ARTHUR 
WEsTING. Harvest of Death: Chemical 
Warfare in Vietnam and Cambodia. Pp. 
xi, 304. New York: The Free Press, 
1972. $10.00. 


The authors of this work have produced 
a study valuable as much for what it sig- 
nifies as for what it says. All physical 
scientists, they discuss the use of anti- 
personnel and anti-crop chemicals in Indo- 
china. Considerable technical information, 
all comprehensible to a high school chem- 
istry graduate, is included on the charac- 
teristics of the gasses employed by the 
United States, leaf abscission mechanisms, 
soil typology, the ecology of forest succes- 
sion, and so forth. This is all by way of 
background to their main concern, however, 
which is the interaction of technology and 
policy and the consequences of this inter- 
action for the victims. 

The chapters by Neilands and Vennema 
review the use of anti-personnel gasses, 
emphasizing that the consequences of their 
use are not always predictable and that 
they can be—and have been—lethal. 
Neilands documents at greater length the 
gradual erosion since 1945 of the origi- 
nally uncompromising United States stand 
against the use of gasses in warfare, and 
suggests that the United States use of 
chemical warfare abroad has resulted in 
increased use of chemicals against Amer- 
ican citizens as well. Pfeiffer and Orians 
provide a parallel review of the technology 
of herbicides. Westing’s concluding chap- 
ter reports the findings of an investigation 
in Kompong Cham province in Cambodia 
into extensive damage by U.S. spraying, 
totally denied by the State Department at 
the time, but later admitted before Con- 
gress to be the result of “a deliberate and 
direct overflight.” 

Though largely technical in their evi- 
dence, the chapters in this work have an 
obvious human significance, and it is as 
documents for historians in future genera- 
tions that their importance will be recog- 
nized Reflective investigators in the year 
2072 will draw the following propositions 
from this book: that the richest and most 
powerful nation of the late twentieth cen- 
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tury used the resources of modern science 
to frustrate a social revolution in a poor 
and distant land; that, with little protest 
from men of science, many of the dis- 
coveries intended to advance health and 
agricultural production were turned to the 
purposes of human misery and crop de- 
struction; that chemical substances, whose 
long-term effects on human life were un- 
known, were loosed in staggering and there- 
tofore unprecedented quantities by whites 
upon Asians; and that the political—and 
presumably moral—leaders of the powerful 
nation, when questioned about their actions, 
pursued a policy of lies, half-truths, and 
studied evasions. 

Tolstoi has Prince Andrei tell us that 
war is the vilest thing in life. Readers of 
this book will probably agree that the tech- 
niques recounted by the authors are not 
the most inhumane efforts in the vile enter- 
prise of war; they are instead just one 
more noxious weed in an immense garden 
of horrors. 

JEFFREY RACE 

Department of Political Science 

Harvard University 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 


Dick Wrson The Long March: The 
Epic of Chinese Communism’s Survival. 
Pp. 331. New York: Viking Press, 
1972. $8.95. 


In the ongoing battle between past and 
future, each dimension has its peculiar ad- 
vantage. The advantage of the past is its 
immutability, for nothing that has already 
happened can, in any detail, be altered. 
The trump card of the future is that it, 
and it alone, determines what of the past 
shall be allowed to survive in human con- 
sciousness and how its significance shall be 
measured, 

Take the “Long March.” When Mao 
Tse-tung and a few thousand Red Army 
followers arrived, haggard and half-starved, 
in the impoverished countryside of north- 
ern Shensi in October 1935, the most that 
they could legitimately celebrate was the 
fact that they were alive Measured by 
any ordinary human standards, they had 
achieved the impossible: trekking 6,000 


miles through a dozen Chinese provinces, in 
the face of hunger, almost constant fighting, 
and indescribable natural obstacles. But, 
however heroic their achievement, in hu- 
man terms, its historical importance still 
hung in the balance. If, as many would 
have thought likely at the time, the Com- 
munist movement had faded into oblivion, 
never again to become a significant force 
on the Chinese political scene, the Long 
March, as an historical event, would have 
been drastically scaled down in meaning. 

It may be inferred from this that the 
Long March, alone, was not responsible for 
the Communist success story: the Japanese 
invasion and the policy and leadership fail- 
ures of Chiang Kai-shek were crucial 
These, however, were opportunities which 
the Communists might or might not have 
effectively grasped. The fact that they did 
grasp them-—-and the way in which they 
did—-was conditioned by the internal his- 
tory of the Communist movement And it 
was here that the Long March proved so 
important. 

For more than three decades, the best 
account of the Long March in English has 
been the one in Edgar Snow’s Red Star 
Over China. Snow's account, although 
very brief--only twenty pages—was based 
on material received directly from Mao 
Tse-tung and other Communist leaders in 
Yenan within months after the conclusion 
of the March. It possesses, therefore, a 
rawness, a quality of hot excitement as yet 
uncooled by the future, that can never be 
duplicated 

Dick Wilson, a British journalist writing 
a generation after the event, gives us an 
altogether different kind of picture. Far 
more detailed than Snow’s account, and in 
some respects more accurate, Wilson’s book 
is shaded by the future—the legend and the 
legacy of the March—in a way in which 
Snow’s could not have been ‘There is 
nothing wrong with this; indeed, it is in- 
evitable Where Wilson’s book falls short 
is in the writing. Its prose style is able 
but colorless The analysis of the signifi- 
cance of the Long March is entirely un- 
original. And, given the importance of 
geography to the subject matter of the 
book and the fact that it was written for a 
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popular audience, the paucity of maps— 
four in all—is unforgiveable. 
PAUL A. COHEN 
Department of History 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley 
Massachusetts 
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RoLANDO E BONACHEA and NELSON B. 
VALDES, eds Revolutionary Struggle, 
1947-1958: The Selected Works of Fidel 
Castro. Vol. 1. Pp. 471. Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1972. $12.50. 


Luis E. Aguitar. Cuba 1933: Prologue 
to Revolution. Pp, 256 Ithaca, N.Y : 
Cornell University Press, 1972. $9.50. 


These two books are written by scholars 
reflecting two separate and distinct genera- 
tions. Aguilar, immersed in the politics and 
experiences of the pre-Castro period, long- 
ing for a return to the pre-revolutionary 
(pre-Batista) past, fails to understand the 
weaknesses of the liberal-democratic ex- 
periment and hence is incapable of recog- 
nizing the roots and development of the 
revolutionary present. Bonachea and 
Valdes, on the other hand, represent a new 
post-revolutionary group of writers who 
clearly understand the failures and weak- 
nesses of the liberal governments as well 
as the corruption and anti-nationalism of 
the Batista dictatorship. Although con- 
temporaries of the Cuban revolution, they 
are curious and even sympathetic, but not 
of the revolution—they are the first gener- 
ation offspring of the Cuban exiles of the 
early 1960s. 

In their extended introduction Bonachea 
and Valdes present an excellent discussion 
of Cuban student political life in the 1940s 
as well as a documented account of the 
corruption and ineptness of the Grau and 
Prio regimes—which some scholars, includ- 
ing Aguilar, have described as progressive 
and democratic. In their discussion of 
the formation of the first insurrectionary 
groups which Fidel led, as well as the 26th 
of July movement, the authors suggest that 
many of the members came from the 
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working class or at best were employees 
hardly “middle class”—a fallacious notion 
widely circulated through the often-quoted 
but impressionistic writings of Theodore 
Draper. Revolutionary Struggle, 1947- 
1958 is the most complete selection of 
Castro’s writings yet available in English. 
The authors have arranged the material in 
chronological order and the selections cover 
all the major events. This collection of 
Castro’s writings, along with the introduc- 
tion, is a necessary reference work for any- 
one concerned with understanding the re- 
cent history of the Cuban Revolution 
The introductory essay covers the impor- 
tant internal differences between the July 
26th movement and its rivals among the 
other armed groups. Their account spells 
out the substantial degree to which the 
rural guerrilla struggle was based on pre- 
vious mass political work as well as on 
broad urban and rural support—including fi- 
nancial and human resources. These extra- 
guerrilla forces and the previous mass 
politicization which the authors document 
turn Debray’s account of the Cuban guer- 
rilla foco into a monument of ignorance 
and superficiality. 

The essay has, however, one major and 
one minor flaw. The authors underesti- 
mate—almost completely omit—the influ- 
ence of the Communist Party and present 
little documentation to justify downgrading 
its importance Secondly, their discussion 
of Roosevelt’s role in attempting to under- 
cut the 1933 Revolution is inadequate. 
The authors’ assertion that the communist- 
led sugar workers established Soviets to 
“blackmail Franklin D. Roosevelt . . into 
establishing relations with the USSR.” 
is unsubstantiated and on the face of it 
absurd. 


Aguilar’s account includes a substantial 
discussion of United States intervention 
and manipulation of Cuban political life 
leading to Sumner Welles’ successful effort 
in promoting Batista to the presidency. 
On the other hand, Aguilar’s description 
of the Autentico governments (1944-1952) 
is a complete whitewash of corrupt and 
unsavory politicians who catered to United 
States and Cuban investors Holding 
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idyllic and unreal views of pre-revolution- 
ary Cuba, Aguilar finds the Castro-led 
revolutionary a mystery. Aguilar’s discus- 
sion of Cuban “nationalism” is so vague 
and all-inclusive as to be meaningless. At 
one point he describes General Machado as 
a “cautious nationalist” despite his ties and 
support by the United States-owned Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company, as well as 
by the rest of the foreign investors. The 
author’s judgments of what constitutes 
“progress” is based on dubious criteria— 
mostly the stuff that fills the campaign 
rhetoric of politicians looking for votes. 

Aguilar’s discussion of the ideas and 
tactics of the revolutionary student groups 
is frequently marred by hostile ejaculations 
that hardly illuminate the subject matter. 
Aguilar has the annoying habit of ascribing 
views which he espouses as “realistic” and 
“pragmatic” and “unavoidable.” At one 
point he describes the United States im- 
perialistic presence as an “unavoidable 
fact.” Obviously, since Castro this ‘“‘un- 
avoidable fact” has been avoided. The 
weakest part of Aguilar’s discussion stems 
from his lack of any theory or analytical 
framework to explain U.S. policy or, for 
example, Sumner Welles’ interference in 
Cuban politics. Thus, Aguilar has no 
means to explain the measures taken by 
the United States or the choice of allies 
and/or enemies Finally, a good deal of 
the story presented has already been cov- 
ered by Hugh Thomas, Robert Smith, and 
others. 

James F. PETRAS 

Department of Political Science 

The Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 


ROBERT D. CRASSWELLER The Caribbean 
Community: Changing Societies and U.S. 
Policy Pp.x,470. New York: Praeger, 
1972. $13.50. 

In the concluding chapter of this copious 
treatise, author Crassweller tells us (p. 426) 
that, “It might be said that diversity and 
multiplicity have been the real subject of 
this study.” Further, he reflects on, the 
same page that, “Amidst so teeming a sub- 
ject matter, one is likely to sustain an im- 
pression of confusion and multiple vision.” 
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These are certainly the impressions the 
reader is likely to entertain after reading 
this book. It attempts to tell us every- 
thing about most of the Caribbean region. 
Unfortunately, its mode of expression is 
often verbose and discursive The author, 
who also wrote the much better Truille: 
The Life and Times of a Caribbean Dicta- 
tor, may have taken on too much; and says 
too much about what he has taken on. 

For one thing, there is the problem of 
definition of the Caribbean. The author 
includes Central America and Panama, 
most of the Caribbean islands—U.S., Brit- 
ish, Dutch or independent—Guyana, and 
Surinam; but not Venezuela, Colombia or 
Caribbean Mexico, on the grounds they are 
too big or their principal interests lie else- 
where. Mr. Crassweller also leaves out 
French possessions because they are too 
closely linked to France. There could be 
question about these exclusions, to say 
nothing about the inclusion of Guatemala, 
whose only connection with the Caribbean 
is at Puerto Barrios; or El Salvador, which 
does not touch on the Caribbean at all. 

The treatment of Cuba is lucid and ob- 
jective. The analysis of the evolution of 
fidelismo into Communism, and developing 
Cuban relations with the United States and 
the Soviet Union, seems to this reviewer to 
be sound and unexcestionable, though not 
strikingly original. Besides, there are sec- 
tions such as those on Haiti (pp. 85-106), 
British Honduras (pp 243-247), and socio- 
psychological elements of Caribbean life 
(pp 20-34) where the book suddenly 
comes to life. The treatment of Haiti is 
so vivid as to almost make it worth wading 
through other pages of turgid writing and 
outlandish metaphors. 

Though there are disconcerting incon- 
sistencies of internal organization, the 
grand design of the book is clear enough. 
Part I presents us with a general introduc- 
tion to the whole Caribbean area, mostly 
in terms of history, economics, and rela- 
tionships with the United States Part II 
deals with the specific regions of the Carib- 
bean. Part III offers 130 pages of pro- 
posals for policy relative to the region 
Like much of the rest of the book, this sec- 
tion is plagued with vagueness, over gen- 
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eralization, and redundancy. The author 
outlines numerous, quite reasonable projects 
for potential US-—Caribbean cooperation 
and for U.S. encouragement within a 
pattern of restraint. 

The idea of “Caribbean Community” is 
seen by Crassweller as a “master concept” 
(Chapter 11) and its presentation is a cen- 
tral purpose of the book. Except that 
there should be a secretariat for the com- 
munity, the concept calls for little more 
than conscious unstructured attempts at 
“functional cooperation, including regional 
planning, on a substantially broader and 
more intimate basis than has ever been 
attempted” (p. 430). In view of the 
multitudinous clashes of personality and 
elements of pride, isolationism, and cen- 
trifugality which have afflicted so many 
other attempts at Caribbean collaboration, 
and which Crassweller relates in so much 
detail, one cannot but wonder what new 
element would make the Caribbean com- 
munity any more successful. The author 
seems to suggest that subtle, more or Jess 
covert prods from the United States might 
be helpful. 

Perhaps so. A condensed and more 
tightly organized versicn of this book could 
throw some light on this problem. 

James L. BUSEY 

Chairman, Faculty of Political Science 

University of Colorado 

Colorado Springs 


JOSEPE GRUNWALD, MIGUEL S. WIONCZEK, 
and Martin Carnoy. Latin American 
Economic Integraticn and U.S. Policy. 
Pp. vii, 216 Washington, D.C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1972. $695. 

MARTIN Carnoy. Industrialigation in a 
Latin American Market. Pp. vii, 267. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1972. $8.95, 

The interdependent themes of economic 
underperformance and political and eco- 
nomic dependence on the industrialized 
countries, particularly the United States, 
have become central to many analyses of 
the development potential of Latin Amer- 
ica. The Grunwald et al study provides a 
well balanced introductory summary of the 
issues involved in and the necessity for 
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economic integration in Latin America as 
a means of “freeing” Latin America from 
its captive position. The Carnoy volume 
is a specialized consideration of one impor- 
tant aspect of the general issue of Latin 
American development: the effects of a 
common market on six key industries. 
Both books strongly endorse the move 
towards regional development schemes. 

Part one of the Grunwald study focuses 
on the history of the integration movement 
and states that “the major deterrent to 
Latin America’s rapid economic develop- 
ment lies in the scale of social and po- 
litical values of its powerholders . . 
maximizing the rate of economic growth is 
not at the top of the list of Latin American 
priorities” (p. 6). The responsibility for 
change rests with the leaders of the region 
but the United States can and should play 
an essentially supportive, subordinate role 
in assisting regional change, in contrast to 
the often overbearing posture assumed by 
the United States in the past. U.S. en- 
dorsement of and long range financial sup- 
port for existing organizations such as the 
Central American Common Market, the 
Latin American Free Trade Area (LAFTA), 
and new initiatives such as the Andean 
group are central to a new United States 
economic policy in the area. 

Arguing that integrative efforts should 
aim primarily at the acceleration of de- 
velopment through industrialization, by the 
promotion of investment in export indus- 
tries, the Grunwald volume catalogs the 
benefits as well as the costs, especially to 
the smaller countries, of such a program 
The importance of multinationality versus 
narrow, bilateral economic ties between in- 
dividual countries and the United States is 
examined and the authors stress the impor- 
tance of a multinational, regional perspec- 
tive for real development. 

Part two traces the economic policy of 
the United States in Latin America, Call- 
ing for a fundamental] reappraisal of U.S. 
aid, away from support for national proj- 
ects and towards regional programs, the 
authors argue that aid is no longer, if it 
ever was, a powerful tool of U.S. policy. 
They urge that the United States separate 
itself whenever possible from the interests 
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of U.S. private business which must exp2ct 
continued investment controls to be im- 
posed by nationalist regimes Of the 
possible alternatives available to increase 
Latin American economic growth, it is in 
the best interests of all the nations in 
the hemisphere to work towards regional 
integration. 


The Carnoy volume is the report of a 
project organized to discover “minimum 
cost locations and sizes of plants in selected 
industries within a potential regional ezo- 
nomic market in 1975 and to estimate the 
benefits to be derived from the regional 
integration of these industries” (p. xi). 
Part one briefly reviews the setting of inte- 
gration and describes the modified linear 
programming model used to calculate the 
optimum production locations to satisfy 
projected 1975 demand for the products in 
all of the LAFTA courtries. Part two 
deals exclusively with exhaustive industrial 
case studies of the six product groups and 
the third part focuses on the methodology 
employed throughout the book. 

The results are striking. For a majority 
of the products of the six industries, the 
increase in market size from a national to 
a regional level would bring important 
benefits from economies of scale in a free 
trade area. In 13 of the 14 products con- 
sidered, Latin America would be cem- 
petitive with U.S. imports; in 12, it would 
De competitive worldwide. It is estimated 
that the annual benefits to LAFTA nations 
of producing the fourteen products at the 
minimum cost locations within the region 
rather than importing them from the 
United States is estimated to range from 
$180 million to $230 million, depending on 
transport costs and rates of exchange, 
which equals 10-15 percent of the pro- 
jected total value of production of the six 
industries by 1975. It is estimated that 
the formation of a customs union would 
not only allow Latin America to compete 
with U.S. imports but would also free 
almost 4 percent of gross domestic prad- 
uct annually for further investment or 
consumption. 

These studies deserve wide circulation as 
part of the effort by both Latin and North 
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Americans to come to grips with the need 
for new policy initiatives. Policy-maker and 
scholar will find persuasive material in both 
volumes to support regional integration in 
the Americas. 
RIORDAN ROETT 

Department of Political Science 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 


Davi E. MutTcHier. The Church as a 
Political Factor in Latin America: With 
Particular Reference to Colombia and 
Chile. Pp. 320. New York: Praeger, 
1971. $18.50. 


ROBERT F. ARNOVE. Student Alienation: 
A Venezuelan Study. Pp. vii, 209. New 
York: Praeger, 1971. $15 00. 


It has been many years since J. Lloyd 
Mecham wrote his classic study Church 
and State in Latin America. In the interim 
a number of attempts have been made to 
discuss the church and church development. 
These efforts have not been very success- 
ful: descriptive accounts have explained 
very little and the classificatory schemes 
of Vallier have not proven to be fruitful 
in examining clerical behavior Mutchler’s 
book is a fascinating insider’s account of 
the internal structure and divisions of 
contemporary church organizations. Bor- 
rowing Rosenau’s approach to “linkage 
politics,” he has provided a wealth of 
information on Church staff relations with 
a variety of political groups, foreign 
governments, Western European and US. 
foundations as well as with intelligence 
agencies Analytically and descriptively 
this is by far the most interesting and 
informative book that has been written 
about the Latin American Catholic Church 
in recent years. 

Through a wealth of detailed informa- 
tion—a good deal of which was obtained 
from the private files of high and medium 
level church officials—-Mutchler describes 
the Latin American Church’s high degree 
of dependence on United States and West- 
er European Bishops for funding and 
human resources Mutchler documents the 


‘ church’s linkage with and dependence on 


U.S. AID (Agency for International De- 
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velopment) and CIA front groups like 
the International Development Foundation. 
The author argues that it was precisely the 
massive influx of outside funding monop- 
clized by “staff groups” within the church 
that led later to ideological cleavages, 
weakening the internal cohesion of the 
church, and hence its effectiveness as a 
transmission belt of anti-communist propa- 
ganda and organization. 

The chapters on Chile and Colombia 
provide interesting reading on the behind 
the scenes manipulation of peasant and 
working class organizations by talented 
Jesuits. The thesis that the Church is an 
agency of social control is enriched by 
Mutchler’s discussion of the modern tech- 
niques adopted, namely, opinion surveys. 
The studies published by some of the re- 
search staffs are consciously adjusted to the 
needs of their patrons: whether they be 
U.S. AID or Colombian coffee growers. 
Jesuit scholars and their patrons appear to 
have been mainly concerned with the elabo- 
ration of a network of grass root anti- 
communist organizations linked to foreign 
and domestic elites. The fragmentation of 
the church at the end of the 1960s—the 
soint at which Mutchler ends his discus- 
3ion—could, however, be a temporary phe- 
nomena: today’s critics could become 
tomorrow’s bishops. 

Arnove has brought to bear findings from 
a questionnaire on the student movement 
in Venezuela which support the notion 
that professional competence and politi- 
cal activism are not incompatible; that 
“Intense involvement in the political realm 
is associated with expressions of confidence 
and optimism”; that “the politically com- 
petent student is likely to be a more active 
and democratic citizen.” Once again the 
prevalent image generated by the impres- 
sionistic accounts of earlier studies which 
portrayed Latin American activist stu- 
dents—especially in Venezuela—as power 
lusting professional terrorists who use the 
university for alien ends has been refuted. 

There are a number of statistical prob- 
lems with Arnove’s study. His tables of 
ordinal data use a chi square instead of a 
tau,. Chi square tells us nothing about the 
strength of relationships For example the 
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Tau, for Table 11 (page 49) would prob- 
ably be .05 which is low. With that kind 
of a low tau he would have trouble saying 
that “the student who does not inter-act 
with his teachers is more likely to manifest 
a lower sense of professional efficacy” 
(p 49). Was Arnove unaware of how low 
tau’s or gamma’s would be? On page 161 
he states that he used (SPSS) Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences which 
prints out tau’s and gamma’s next to chi 
squares: His argument for the use of chi 
square (page 162) is not convincing— 
“because of the non-parametric nature of 
much of the data” Taws and gamma’s 
are both very robust, meaning that if the 
data do not realize parametric assump- 
tions, the differences in results will be 
minimal One has the suspicion that the 
author seeks to avoid showing how weak 
his relationships are. Since his N in most 
tables is high, weak relationships will be 
statistically significant. Finally, his indexes 
of activism are not measures of activism 
but measures of intentions: an activist re- 
sponse can be given without the respondent 
actually being an activist. It is also ques- 
tionable to consider voting as an activism 
measure in Venezuela. The high propor- 
tion of favorable responses to voting con- 
flicts with the university election results 
in which the anti-parliamentary groups— 
(MIR) Movimiento de Isquierda Revolu- 
cionario and (MAS) Movimiento Acción 
Socialista—receive the bulk of the student 
Support. 
James F. PETRAS 

Department of Political Science 

The Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 


Wuruam B. Taytor. Landlord and Peas- 


ant tn Colonial Oaxaca Pp. x, 287 
Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University 
Press, 1972. $1000. 


The ideas and the facts in the contents 
and the appendices of this study are in- 
valuable pillars to support the nature and 
variation of a real regionalism in colonial 
Mexico It has been fairly clear and easy 
to draw the evidence and conclusions for 
regionalism even in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries But the presence of 
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regional socio-economic differences under- 
lying the later national eras could well be 
used for deeper explanations of Mexican 
federalism and “states’ rightism.” 

This study, however, is frankly aimed at 
limiting the traditional image of the haci- 
enda system to Northern Mexico, perhaps 
even to Central Mexico, but certainly not 
to the whole country. The national eco- 
nomics of the Mexican hacienda-peonage 
system, viewed so after stereotyped by 
students from Tannenbaum to Chevalier, 
does not hold for Oaxacan socio-economics. 
Not only were things different in the Valley 
of Oaxaca, but the differences went all the 
way back into pre-national and colonial 
times. 

An excellent book, well organized into 
stimulating chapter topics, the author’s 
views and his researches—in Mexico and 
Spain——are convincingly backed up by 
charts, tables, and seven very relevant ap- 
pendices and documents. Since the book 
deals with land and tenure, the logic of the 
appendices leads to such lists and docu- 
ments as “Hacienda Transfers,” ‘“Mort- 
gages of the Convent... ,” “Eighteenth 
Century Land Transactions involving Secu- 
lar Priests,” and one table linked to chap- 
ter 2 (appendix A) deals with “Lands 
rented out by Indian Nobles.” 

Of all the chapters, the one that the 
review finds most strikingly new and help- 
ful was chapter 2 entitled “Colonial 
Cacicazgos,” dealing with the Indian nobil- 
ity, Indian landholders, and their indepen- 
dent tenure or services. Much of the es- 
sense of the book is here because the 
regional basis of Oaxacan uniqueness was 
this very large Indian economic activity, 
either as peasants, or in long-lived Indian 
communities, or as dependent to Indian 
“caciques” and nobles. ‘That is to say, 
unlike the Indians of the Valley of Mexico, 
and more like those of Tlazcala, the Indian 
society and basis in the Valley of Oaxaca 
was not wiped out. More than that, un- 
like those of Tlazcala—even where favored 
and rewarded by the Crown—the Oaxacas 
never moved away, and continued with 
their own institutions. In fact, with time, 
the number of the Spaniards diminished. 

Other chapters reveal their trenchant, 
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and deep-biting penetrations, as titles show: 
“Pueblo and Peasant Lands,” “Spanish Es- 
tates,’ “Church Estztes.” One point is 
missing: if Indian numbers and economy 
remained large and the Spaniards declined, 
how do we find the Creoles of Oaxaca who 
did so much for both the “Oaxaca dynasty” 
and Mexican nationality from Juarez’ time 
to the Mexican Revolution? They must 
have begun as a small-numbered social 
aristocracy and economic elite. 

More important than this is the book’s 
essential objective: to establish that the 
continuity of Indian landholdings, Indian 
population, and the “retention of substan- 
tial landholdings and high social status” 
made for one basic difference arising from 
Mexican colonial history, while the dif- 
ferences between the estate (hacienda- 
peonage) systems of Northern Mexico and 
those of Oaxaca influenced the later na- 
tional era. The author also feels that the 
limited role and interest of Oaxacans in 
the agrarian programs of the Mexican 
Revolution were determined or influenced 
by this long background of peasant and 
village possession of land. 

HARRY BERNSTEIN 

Department of History 

The City University of New York 

Brooklyn 
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RopNeY BarRKER. Education and Polstics, 
1900-1951: A Study of the Labour 
Party. Pp. viii, 173. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1972. $10.25. 


The stated purpose of this study of the 
British Labour Party is to penetrate the 
broad facade of ideology and examine 
opinion on the single issue of education. 
It is based mainly upon unpublished 
sources, including official papers in the 
Public Records Office, materials in the 
Labour Party Research Department at 
Transport House, the R. H. Tawney papers 
in the British Library of Political and Eco- 
nomic Science, and the C. P. Trevelyan 
papers at the University of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, The result is a book that ably 
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sets forth the complicated currents of 
thought in the Labour party on this 
question. 

Education has been prominent in Labour 
taought. Most of the early party and 
trade union leaders felt deprived because 
they were put to work at from eight to 
fourteen years of age. ‘The existing system 
cf education reflected and preserved class 
distinctions. Reformers differed, however, 
in their programs. The Webbs, for ex- 
ample, would scale education to the ability 
of the child with the object of cultivating 
excellence, while Keir Hardie, more egali- 
tarian, would have a national, secular, and 
free system. In 1918 Labour and the New 
Social Order, an impressive statement of 
aims, included the principle of a national- 
ized educational system based on the prin- 
ciple of social equality. In 1924 hopes 
were high that the first Labour government 
would implement this program, and C, P. 
Trevelyan, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, did increase the number of free 
places in secondary schools and encouraged 
local authorities to raise the school leaving 
age from fourteen to fifteen, but Philip 
Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
so alarmed at the cost as to hamper 
Trevelyan’s plans. In 1929 Trevelyan was 
again in office, but his proposals for a na- 
tional system met such opposition from 
Lancashire and Yorkskire trade unionists, 
who felt they needed their children’s in- 
comes, and from religious bodies, jealous 
for their denominational schools, that in 
discouragement he resigned. 

Self-help and independent initiative, 
meanwhile, met some needs. As early as 
1905 the Workers’ Educational Association 
provided part-time education with empha- 
sis upon impartial but critical social 
studies. Ruskin College, Oxford, was 
founded for full-time study with the special 
aim of training trade union officials. The 
London School of Economics and Glasgow 
University gave one-year courses with the 
same objective. There were those, how- 
ever, like the members of the Teachers 
Labour League, who frankly denied the 
possibility of impartiality and advocated an 
education designed to reveal the evils of 
capitalism and to promote a new social 
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order. The party’s answer was to expel 
this body. In 1927 the annual conference 
passed a resolution commending a broad 
and general education as the necessary 
foundation for a Labour and Socialist 
Commonwealth. 

The National Association of Labour 
Teachers, founded in 1930, urged that 
equality could be achieved only by having 
all children attend a common school. It 
advocated a “multilateral” school with 
parallel types of education in the same set 
of buildings. The Coalition Government’s 
Education Act of 1944, however, was an 
agreed measure based on an assumption 
that there were broadly three types of abil- 
ity, so provided for a system of secondary 
education which on the basis of an exami- 
nation given in the twelfth year channeled 
children into separate grammar, technical, 
and modern schools for those whose minds 
were, respectively, academic, practical, or 
better in dealing with concrete things than 
with ideas. In power after 1945 it fell to 
Labour to implement this act. Some urged 
a take-over of Eton, Harrow, and the 
other public schools, accused of being 
homes of privilege and snobbery, but no 
move was made in the period covered by 
this book. Perhaps the author will give 
us a sequel on Labour thought and policy 
since 1951, because among other develop- 
ments, the party has become committed 
to the “comprehensive” school, and the 
election manifesto of 1970 could boast that 
in six years of Labour government 129 of 
the 163 English and Welsh local education 
authorities had agreed to plans for such a 
reorganization of their secondary schools 
and it promised legislation to require the 
minority of Tory education authorities, so 
far resistant to change, to abandon the 
eleven-plus selection. 

Cart F. BRAND 

Department of History 

Stanford University 

Stanford 

California 


FRANK Bartow. Edward the Confessor. 
Pp. xxviii, 375. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 
1970, $10.95. 
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The biographical approach to history, 
although conventional, is often difficult to 
apply to the Middle Ages. The nature of 
medieval sources, even when less “meagre” 
than those relating to Edward the Confes- 
sor, simply do not allow us to answer es- 
sential and analytical questions Conse- 
quently, the present book, by one who has 
edited the Confessor’s wita and written 
much on early England, must fall back on 
frequent conjecture—‘it is by no means 
unlikely,” “it may well be,” “it is pos- 
sible,” et cetera—and many questions of 
concern to historians and social sciencists 
are sacrificed to chronological biography. 
However, within the limitations necessi- 
tated by his traditional methods, Professor 
Barlow has done what can be done. 
Sources are explored thoroughly for reasons 
and motives of Edward’s actions—such as 
the break with the House of Godwin-—and 
the author is in sure command of the evi- 
dence, even if the latter often makes cer- 
tainty elusive in the sort of questions 
asked of it The result is an admirable, 
old-fashioned account by one who has 
“often thought about this enigmatic king” 
and follows the Confessor’s life in chrono- 
logical groupings of years from his back- 
ground and youth to “The End of the 
Reign”—and indeed even beyond “The 
Eternal Kingdom.” The image of the 
saint is peeled away, and a more human, 
more regal, and even more warlike Edward 
is seen, one less pro-Norman than is usu- 
ally shown, and capable of strong action; 
for example, Edward, not Robert of 
Jumiéges, is seen to be in command of the 
situation at the fall of the House of Goad- 
win. “He was not a man of great distinc- 
tion,” Barlow sums up. “But neither was 
he a holy imbecile He was, like many of 
his rank and time, a mediocrity.” 

Of particular value are the chapters in 
which Barlow abandons his chronological 
biography to analyze the governmental 
duties of the king, eleventh-century con- 
cepts of Christian kingship, or the role of 
the royal estates. The style is usually 
clear—although it sounds strangely anach- 
ronistic to read that “on Boxing Day 
[Edward] had to retire to his chamber.” 
The appendices are helpful, and the 
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University of California Press is to be 
congratulated on a handsome volume. 
Wirm A. CHANEY 
Department of History 
Lawrence University 
Appleton 
Wisconsin 


F. L. Carsten. Revolution in Central 
Europe, 1918-1919. Pp. 360. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1972. $11.95. 


The above title does not describe the 
content of this monograph, for it is really 
concerned with only one aspect of the 
revolution, the history of .the workers’ and 
soldiers’ councils. There is little about the 
issues in the elections which were held, and 
nothing about the drawing up of the vari- 
ous constitutions. Nothing is said on the 
role of the churches, and the widespread 
popular hostility to the attempts of some 
of the early socialist governments to abol- 
ish religious education in the schools is 
not even mentioned. This was certainly 
a factor in reducing ardor for revolutionary 
change. The book is primarily about 
Germany and Austria, with a few para- 
graphs on the situation in Prague and a 
few pages on the revolution in Hungary. 

The thesis of the book is that the strong 
socialist parties and trade unions in Ger- 
many and Austria acted as a barrier to 
the spread of Bolshevism. They succeeded 
in establishing democracies in place of 
semi-authoritarian governments, “but all at- 
tempts to establish a new social, and not 
only a new political order, were defeated” 
(p. 17). This defeat was because most 
of the regular socialist party leaders—con- 
cerned over demobilizing the armies, feed- 
ing the populace, maintaining some sem- 
blance of order—fell back on utilizing the 
old bureaucracy, the former army leaders, 
in short, the establishment. They turned 
their backs on they widespread network 
of soldiers’ and workers’ councils which 
had sprung up overnight in both Germany 
and Austria The sharp divisions among 
the socialists in Germany played a vital 
role in side-tracking these councils. 

The book is based on much solid archival 
research as the numerous footnotes and 
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excellent bibliography attest. It is not 
limited to treatment of the workers’ and 
soldiers’ councils on the national level, but 
goes on to study them in the various states 
in Germany and Austria, and even in 
numerous cities. To round it off, separate 
chapters explore the attitudes of the ex- 
treme Left and the extreme Right, the 
latter somewhat unbalanced by the empha- 
sis on anti-Semitism to the exclusion of 
other issues. This organization inevitably 
leads to repetition and the volume becomes 
tedious in places. The over-all picture, 
however, is that the workers’ and soldiers’ 
councils never enjoyed much popularity in 
general and certainly not with the govern- 
ing and army officials in charge When the 
army was demobilized the soldiers’ coun- 
cils faded away, and the workers’ councils 
disappeared when assemblies on the local, 
state, and national levels were established. 
The author tends to hold that it would 
have been possible to build the workers’ 
and soldiers’ councils into the regular legis- 
lative set-up, or at least to maintain them 
alongside it The failure to do this was the 
great mistake and accounts largely for the 
fact that the social revolution, necessary 
for a firm basis for democracy, was not 
achieved. “Thus democracy did not find 
a secure home in central Europe, and was 
only established on firmer foundations after 
the upheavals and catastrophes of another 
world war, this time without a revolution” 


(p. 335). 
Ernst C. HELMREICH 
Thomas Brackett Reed Professor 
of History and Political Science 
Bowdoin College 
Brunswick 
Maine 


FRANK J. Coppa. Economics and Politics 
in the Gtolittian Age: Planning, Protec- 
tionism, and Politics in Liberal Italy. 
Pp. x, 280. Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1971. $11.95. 

The debate over the personality and 
policies of Giovanni Giolitti, the austere 
Piedmontese statesman who dominated 
Italy in the 1900-1914 era, is one of the 
most heated historiographical controversies 
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of modern Italy. Scholars and polemicists 
from Vilfredo Pareto, Gaetano Mosca, and 
Gaetano Salvemini to Giampiero Carocci 
have sharply criticized many aspects of 
Giolitti’s public life. They have accused 
him of establishing a nexus with the indus- 
trialists, counterbalanced by one with the 
Socialists. This system of alleged alliances, 
bolstered by the “fixing” of elections in 
southern Italy, supposedly had a corrosive 
effect upon Italian political life. Thus, 
Giolitti has been portrayed as the cor- 
rupter of Italian democracy, the man who 
must bear major responsibility for the 
death of liberal Italy and the advent of 
fascism—grave charges, indeed. 

It is not surprising that after the fall of 
fascism a re-examination of Giolitti has 
occurred; the tendency now is to give him 
considerably higher marks. This is espe- 
cially true among American scholars, less 
emotionally involved than their Italian con- 
freres. Thus, A. William Salomone brought 
out an important study, /taltan Democracy 
in the Making: The Political Scene itn the 
Giolittian Era, 1900-1914 (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1945) 
that concentrated on intellectual and 
political problems. 

Frank J. Coppa, associate professor of 
history at St John’s University, has sup- 
plemented Salomone’s study with a well- 
documented, cogently argued book that ex- 
amines the interrelationship of politics and 
economics in the Giolittian era. Sympa- 
thetic to Giolitti, Coppa’s book is an out- 
growth of a dissertation at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and extensive archival 
research in Italy The author contends— 
persuasively, for the most part—that the 
so-called alliance between workers, indus- 
trialists, and the Giolitti government did 
not exist, nor was protectionism the mortar 
that held these groups together. Agrarian 
protection was not the price paid to the 
South in order to obtain its acquiescence 
in northern exploitation of the peninsula. 
The protectionist tariff policy antedated 
Giolitti and resulted not from partisan 
political motives but in response to specific 
fiscal, economic, and military considerations. 

If an alliance existed between Giolitti 
and the industrialists, Coppa argues, how 
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is one to account for the fact that the 
greater part of the Lombard industrial 
world, including the cotton manufacturers, 
always distrusted Giolitti and never lent 
him support? 

While conceding that some of the re- 
formist Socialists did approve Giolitti’s so- 
cial and economic program—which to some 
extent resembled Franklin Roosevelt’s New 
Deal—Coppa emphasizes that most of the 
Socialists lent very little support to Gio- 
litti, as they feared his reform program 
aimed to weaken, not strengthen, the 
Socialist movement. 

Far from being the grave-digger of Ital- 
ian liberalism, Goppa insists Giolitti did 
his best to preserve the country’s liberal 
institutions under new and trying circum- 
stances. Accused of indulging in a new 
version of transformismc in his efforts to 
bring Socialists, Nationalists, Populars, and 
Fascists into the liberal political system, 
Giolitti really had little choice; the alterna- 
tive was destruction of the liberal state 
and the imposition of power by one of 
these new parties. Whie conceding that 
electoral dishonesty was often employed in 
the South by Giolitti’s prefects, Coppa 
points out that had it not been for paria- 
mentary support gained in this manter, 
Giolitti could not have nationalized public 
services, given labor the full right to 
organize and strike, or granted universal 
suffrage to the nation. It is Coppa’s con- 
clusion, therefore, that the Giolittian 2x- 
periment cannot be considered a failure, for 
too much of it survives in Republican Italy. 
“Modern industrial and progressive Italy 
stands as the greatest monument to the 
work of Giovanni Giolitti (p. 259). 

CHARLES F. DELZELL 

Department of History 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 


GALIA GoLAN. The Czechoslovak Reform 
Movement. Pp. vii, 349. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1972. $16.50. 

BARBARA WOLFE JANCAR. Czechoslovaki 
and the Absolute Monopoly of Power: 
A Study of Poktical Power in a Com- 
munsst System. Pp. vii, 330. New 
York: Praeger, 1971. $17.50. 
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These two recent books on the “Spring 
in Prague” and “Dubcek’s Reform Move- 
ment of 1968” are important additions to 
a mushrooming literature on that impor- 
tant experiment in humanizing contempo- 
rary Eastern European Communism. Of 
the two, the reviewer preferred the schol- 
arly and well documented study by Miss 
Golan, which is in effect a major milestone 
in the ex post facto recreation of the 1968 
Czechoslovak experiment. The study by 
Barbara Jancar suffers from numerous 
faults, not the least of which is the error 
of Frederick Praeger, the publisher. The 
book looks more like a mimeographed essay 
than a serious printed study. In its current 
form it cannot really be considered a book. 

Although the outpouring of research ma- 
terials dealing with recent Czechoslovak 
events has been nothing short of staggering, 
Miss Golan’s study contributes a very im- 
portant new perspective to the Czech col- 
lapse of 1968. She traces the struggle for 
liberalization in every sphere of Czecho- 
slovak society, discussing the economy, the 
mass organizations, the cultural world, the 
government, the minorities, and the realm 
of ideology. The study is both chrono- 
logically organized and functionally divided 
into significant subtopics. In terms of 
chronology the book traces the ups and 
downs of Czechoslovak society, from its 
early victories over the conservative Com- 
munist leadership in 1962-1963, through 
its ascent to power and transformation into 
a mass movement in 1968, until its dra- 
matic suppression on August 21, 1968. To 
document the thoroughness of the author, 
it is sufficient to take chapter 23 on 
“Political Reforms” and note that here she 
offers a seven-dimensional analysis of the 
crucial Czechoslovak political changes in 
depth. These dimensions are: the role of 
the party, inner-party life, separation of 
the party and state, the possibility of op- 
position, the legal and security systems, the 
status of Slovakia, and finally, Czecho- 
slovakia’s position in the world. In sub- 
sequent pages each of these dimensions is 
carefully reviewed. The summary of for- 
eign policy changes (pp. 312-315) may be 
brief but sets the stage excellently for the 
final chapter 24, “Invasion.” The discus- 
sion of mass organizations is quite intensive 
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and interesting; in addition to the usual 
and well-known “transmission belts’ of a 
Communist society, the author skillfully 
analyzes the role of mass organizations in 
the educational system, the arts and litera- 
ture. Controversies and problems between 
Slovak and Czech lands are sensitively 
presented, and rightly accorded detailed 
treatment. On the whole this book offers 
a realistic and important perspective of the 
“complicated process of differentiation” 
which marked Czechoslovak developments 
between 1963 and 1968. A useful and 
carefully structured bibliography, both of 
primary Czech and Slovak sources, as well 
as of selected books, articles and pamphlets 
adds to the relevance of this book to 
students of Eastern European politics. 


Although Miss Jancar’s work comple- 
ments the Golan study in an interesting 
manner, the second book is a rather sim- 
plistic and not too successful review of 
Czechoslovak events, The reader is told 
over and over again that Communist sys- 
tems are characterized by the absolute 
monopoly of power, and indeed the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe are described in- 
variably as “absolute monopolies.” The 
main thesis is weakened by the fact that 
ideology is only given a few pages (pp. 
84—92) and even this brief summary does 
not really improve upon or even elucidate 
the author’s main theme. There is an in- 
trinsic contradiction between her endless 
repetition of absolute monopoly of power 
and the differentiated, diversified approach 
to ideological evolution taken by Alexander 
Dubcek’s regime. The most important 
analysis is probably offered in a useful sec- 
tion on mass organizations, political parties, 
and interest groups. Here the author’s 
summary is quite clear: “The 1968 renais- 
sance of Czechoslovak political parties took 
two roads, One was the revitalization of 
the parties already existing in the national 
front, and the other was the rehabilita- 
tion of parties that had ‘once existed, to- 
gether with the formation of new political 
groups” (p. 201). 

The book is often marred by peculiar 
assertiong. This reviewer was surprised to 
note, among various concluding statements, 
the remark that: “The Soviets have made 
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no attempt to colonize the countries of 
Eastern Europe” (p. 269). . First of all, 
the colonization of Eastern Europe is a 
fact beyond dispute and second, it is even 
more startling at the end of a study de- 
voted to such a painstaking analysis of 
“absolute monopoly states.” . 

The book concludes with a fairly useful 
selected bibliography which, however, can- 
not compete in scholarliness or scope with 
that of Galia Golan’s work. Again, the 
essentially mimeographed format of the 
printed page is a considerable publishing 
drawback to Miss Jancar’s study. 

ANDREW GYORGY 

Professor of International Affairs 

and Political Science 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


Wire L. KoEL. French Nuclear Diplo- 
macy. Pp. xiii, 412. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1972. $12.50. 
French Nuclear Diplomacy by Wilfrid 

L. Kohl ts an excellent analysis of the de- 
velopment and impact on foreign policy of 
the French nuclear strike force (force de 
frappe) during the Fifth Republic. The 
author covers three subjects: the creation 
of the French nuclear program, its develop- 
ment during the Fifth Republic, and the 
impact of the force de frappe on France’s 
allies. 

Professor Kohl reminds us that the 
French nuclear program was not initiated 
by De Gaulle, but was begun under the 
Fourth Republic. The author agrees with 
Scheinman’s thesis that the impetus for 
the development of a French nuclear ca- 
pability came not from the government, 
but from a group of technocrats associ- 
ated with the Commissariat à PEnerpie 
Atomique. He notes that despite later 
reservations, political leaders such as Guy 
Mollett and Mendés-France did not pre- 
vent the creation of a nuclear capability. 

The author’s major thesis is that the im- 
pact of the strike force during the Fifth 
Republic was not military but political, 
and that General De Gaulle used the force 
de frappe primarily to support his indepen- 
dent stand in foreign policy-making. Pro- 
fessor Kohl points out that the deteriora- 
tion of relations between France and the 
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United States may be traced to two major 
factors. First, he notes that De Gaulle’s 
desire to restore France to the rank of a 
major world power was not congruent with 
American policy. Second, he attributes 
the worsening of relations to a series of 
blunders, such as the non-invitation of De 
Gaulle to the Nassau Conference attended 
by President Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Macmillan in December 1962, and espe- 
cially the inability of American policy- 
makers to perceive that the difference be- 
tween the Fourth and Fifth Republics was 
not one of degree, but one of nature. Still, 
Professor Kohl argues that a greater flexi- 
bility on the part of the United States 
might have postponed the French with- 
drawal from NATO, but it would not have 
prevented it. 

The book’s major weakness is the lack 
of attention to the nuclear program under 
Pompidou to which the author devotes only 
fourteen pages While the presentation is 
well documented, the author’s argument 
remains unconvincing in at least one case: 
the sale of KC 135 jet tanker planes to 
France by the United States Professor 
Kohl notes that the transaction represented 
an “inconsistency,” but his suggestion that 
the sale was authorized to improve, the 
American balance of payments is not plau- 
sible. The paradoxical nature of this sale, 
which in fact rendered the strike force 
operational, remains to be explained in the 
light of the long standing, strong opposition 
by the United States to the French nuclear 
program. 

The book is well written and includes a 
comprehensive bibliography of publications 
in English, French, and German dealing 
with foreign policy and nuclear weapons. 
It also provides a useful review of the 
leading nuclear strategic theories expounded 
on both sides of the Atlantic: tous asimuts, 
multilateral deterrence, proportional deter- 
rence, flexible response, counterforce strat- 
egy, and so forth. The book is the best 
available synthesis of the vast material on 
the subject. 

JEAN PERRE RICHERT 

Department of Political Science 

Richard Stockton College 

Pomona 

New Jersey 
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CHARLES E. MCCLELLAND. The German 
Historians and England: A Study in 
Nineteenth Century Views. Pp. 300. 
Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1971. $16.50. 

With thoroughness, but above all with 
intelligence and good judgment, McClel- 
land has described the variety of ways in 
which German historians from the time of 
the French Revolution to 1914 have looked 
at England. He shows how the changing 
intensity of interest in England, the differ- 
ing degrees of love and hate, the varying 
objects of study in terms of time or topic 
can be used to contribute to the intellectual 
history of Germany in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the late eighteenth century, Ger- 
man historians admired the extraordinary 
amount of freedom that Englishmen 
seemed to enjoy; then in the era of the 
French Revolution and ‘the prolonged 
struggle between England and France, there 
developed, especially at Göttingen, the phe- 
nomenon which provides a central focus of 
this book, “the political and ideological 
connection between Anglophilia and his- 
toricism” (p. 32). Declining interest and 
sympathy after 1815 gave way toward the 
middle of the century to passionate con- 
cern and admiration—a “chorus of praise 
for English models” which “reached its 
highest crescendo in Germany during the 
1850s” (p. 168). But then, especially 
after 1871, “the poisonous air of rivalry” 
(p. 221) started to play its role in shaping 
the nature and scope of historical writing 
about England. “Once the Germans estab- 
lished their commonwealth in 1871,... 
the English ideal: betame superfluous,” and 
after the First World War “England virtu- 
ally ceased to be a problem, a special con- 
cept, or a model for German historians— 
with few exceptions” (p. 229). 

In the course of describing this flow 
and ebb of historical concern, McClelland 
writes perceptively about great numbers of 
German historians. Some he must deal 
with very briefly; but for others—-Mohl, 
Dahlmann, Gervinus, Ranke, Lappen- 
burg, Droyson, Gneist, Pauli, and finally 
Treitschke—there is space for fuller treat- 
ment. He describes what interested these 
men and with admirable skill suggests why 
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their interests and attitudes were what they 
were and followed the course they did. 
The chapter on Treitschke is especially well 
done ‘The man, his work, and his time 
receive judicious appraisal that illuminates 
a whole period of history. A biographical 
index provides the reader with useful 
sketches of most of tke historians men- 
tioned in the text; the bibliographical essay 
is a model of its kind. 
Duprey W. R. BAHLMAN 

Wiliams College 

Williamstown 

Massachusetts 


ALAN S. Muward. The Fascist Economy 
in Norway. Pp. xi, 317. London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1972. $17.00. 


This book is a study of German policies 
in Norway during the occupation years, 
1940-1945. The author looks upon it as 
a sequel to his earlier work covering the 
occupation of France. For various reasons 
he chose to study Norway despite the 
smallness of her economy and the minor 
part she played as a feeder of the German 
war economy. Much more definitely than 
France, Norway was to be integrated into 
the New Order which the Fascists aimed 
to construct in Europe with Germany and 
related areas as its heartland. Conse- 
quently, the present volume is more re- 
vealing concerning Fascist plans for its 
Grossraumwirtschaft than the similar study 
of France. The Nazis were particularly 
interested in Norway because of their 
romantic dreams about the “unspoiled Ger- 
manic peasants” in that country and the 
hardy fishermen who still carried on as 
modern vikings. “In the Norwegian as in 
the German peasantry lay the hope for a 
regeneration of Europe.” 

Long term plans, therefore, aimed at 
reversing the process of urbanization and 
industrialization in Norway. Price and 
wage policies were evolved to encourage 
farming, fishing, lumbering, and related 
ways of life. This emphasis on the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs and other raw ma- 
terials had its practical as well as its socio- 
psychological aspects. It would make Nor- 
way a more valuable member of the New 
Order; and German industrialists realized 
that Norway, as a producer of prime goods, 
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would be a better customer than an indus- 
trialized Norway. In order to fit the coun- 
try still better into the Grossraumwirt- 
schaft, however, encouragement was given 
to develop further the country’s vast water 
power potentials, the mining of certain 
metals, smelting, production of aluminum, 
and processing of wood products. 

As the war dragged on, plans for the 
New Order had to yield to the pressing 
immediate demands. Germany squeezed 
Norway as she squeezed the other occupied 
countries; but, because of numerous fac- 
tors, what she got out of Norway was'little 
compared with what she got out of her 
rich neighbors: France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands “. .. as an exercise in eco- 
nomic exploitation the occupation of Nor- 
way, in striking contrast to that of France, 
was hardly worth while.” Even under the 
best of circumstances Norway would have 
been a difficult morsel for an autarkic New 
Order to digest because her economy was 
inextricably bound up with world contacts 
This realization, combined with her strong 
liberal traditions, goes far toward explain- 
ing why “the Norwegian people proved as 
flagrant an example of opposition to the 
new system as could be found in Europe.” 

C. A, CLAUSEN 

Professor Emeritus of History 

St. Olaf College 

Northfield 

Minnesota 


Dimitri OBOLENSKY. The Byzantine 
Commonwealth: Eastern Europe, 500- 
1453. Pp. vii, 445. New York: Praeger, 
1971. $15.00. 


Between the sixth and eighth centuries, 
waves of barbarians almost overwhelmed 
the Eastern Roman or Byzantine Empire. 
Developing a repertoire of defense tech- 
niques, the empire made apt use of religion, 
sponsoring missionaries who penetrated far 
into Central Europe. Orthodoxy wisely 
conceded the use of the vernacular and 
permitted local church autonomy. The 
idea of the Emperor’s universal sover- 
eignty, trade, geographic factors, cultural 
intermediaries, and conditions in the “re- 
ceiving” countries also furthered the process 
of diffusion. 

Although conceding that it was not then 
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perceived, Professor Obolensky contends 
that the common cultural tradition devel- 
oped among these peoples made them a 
single international community, Far flung, 
frequently shifting, this community ac- 
quired enough vitality and coherence to 
Survive from the mid-ninth century until 
the fall of Constantinople. Even then its 
influence lingered until the late eighteenth 
century, and it survives today in the 
Orthodox Church. 

The book’s broad scope permits many 
comparisons. Similarities are revealed in 
the attitudes of the barbarian powers 
toward Constantinople, first something to 
be plundered, later to be emulated; in their 
views of Christianity, involving differences 
in receptivity between upper and lower 
classes and between town and village; and 
in their subsequent stands when conflicts 
arose between ideas of nationalism and 
imperial hegemony. Russia, which along 
with Bulgaria receives special attention, at 
first nearly overwhelmed the empire in a 
succession of invasions, and later became 
a strong support. 

Approaching his subject from many 
angles, Professor Obolensky assembles 
abundant evidence to support his conten- 
tions. So much so that at the end, for 
example, he can afford to minimize an ele- 
ment in Russian history long claimed as an 
important Byzantine survival, the messianic 
“Third Rome” concept. 

This well-written worx will complement 
any history of Byzantium and help to ex- 
plain the origins of the complex cultural, 
ethnic, and national patterns of Eastern 
Europe. Notes, maps, a bibliography, an 
index, and many illustrations add to its 
usefulness. 

RICHARD A, PIERCE 

Department of History 

Queen’s University 

Kingston 

Ontario 

Canada 


ROBIN ALISON REMINGTON. The Warsaw 
Pact: Case Studies in Communist Con- 
flict Resolution. Pp. xix, 268. Cam- 
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bridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1971. 
$10.00. 


This book analyzes the Warsaw Pact and 
its capacity to respond to intra-alliance 
conflict. The examination of the changing 
conceptions and uses of the Pact is one of 
its most rewarding portions. Visualizing 
the Pact as “a vehicle for Soviet power” 
or “a channel for conflict resolution,” 
these and other conceptions reflect Soviet 
internal dissensions, as well as important 
external challenges. Equally perceptive 
are the author’s observations on the occa- 
sional attempts by other bloc states to 
interpret the Pact in their own ways. 

The Warsaw Pact is commendable in 
many other respects. It shows how a coun- 
try’s domestic developments bear on its for- 
eign policy. It further presents a crisp 
contrast between the Soviet-Rumanian and 
soviet-Czechoslovak conflicts and gives a 
glimpse of content analysis that suffers 
only from its brevity. The few but highly 
valuable references to the Sino-Soviet 
Strain indicate how some of the East Euro- 
pean states endeavor, with varying success, 
to benefit from it. Finally, the book at- 
tempts to form a basis for comparing the 
resolution of intra-coalition conflict by a 
Communist regional alliance with that by 
a similar Western alliance. The two 
conflict-situations skillfully utilized for 
that purpose are the Russian invasion of 
Czechoslovakia (1968) and the American 
intervention in the Dominican Republic 
(1965). 

A note on sources and structure—Dr. 
Remington writes that the availability of 
ample information warrants the kind of 
inquiry she undertook. Perhaps, but it is 
necessary to add that access to Soviet 
archive materials and other unpublished 
primary sources is still so limited that most 
Western research into Communist politics, 
including the present work, has been im- 
peded. Governments are often uncoopera- 
tive and, regretably, neither /svesti#a nor 
Pravda have yet acquired the habit of 
publishing stolen Kremlin documents. As 
Dr. Remington herself elsewhere deplores, 
“there is not as much hard fact as one 
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would like in any language.” Poverty of 
reliable data is particularly evident in the 
discussion of East European attitudes 
during the inception of the Pact and of 
Bulgarian affairs in general. 

Insufficient focus on the Pact itself is 
also a flaw. Too often the author is busy 
with goings-on marginal to it, At times 
the book is, to borrow a phrase, like 
Hamlet without the role of Hamlet. Re- 
latedly, the attempt to ascertain how the 
alliance handles conflict among its member 
states is only partly successful. Perhaps 
more effort should have been channeled 
into the development of a typology of 
conflict and its correlation with the pact 
response-capacity. This might have helped 
the study of conditions under which “the 
relationship of command,” expressive of 
Soviet sway in decision-making, attenuates 
into “a relationship of bargaining,” en- 
hancing the influence cf East European 
states. 

LEONAS SABALIUNAS 

Department of Political Science 

Eastern Michigan University 

Ypsilanti 


ABRAHAM RoTHBERG. The Heirs of Stalin: 
Dissidence and the Sovtet Regime, 1953- 
1970. Pp. xii, 450. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1972. $14.50. 
Decades ago the reading public was 

handicapped by the dearth of good, in- 

formative books on the Soviet Union. 

Today there is no shortage of books deal- 

ing with nearly every aspect of Soviet af- 

fairs. Mr. Rothberg’s book deserves due 

attention since it is a study in depth of a 

limited period of the Soviet regime, and 

it deals with a most sensitive phase of 

Soviet life—the government’s persecution 

of its dissident citizens. 

According to Rothberg the heirs of 
Szalin did not intend to disown anything 
their demigod had set up. Khrushchev 
needed three years before he could gather 
up some courage to criticize Stalin at the 
Twentieth Congress in 1956, especially his 
ruthless internal policy. But Stalin’s 
equally ruthless methods in foreign policy 
were pursued in Hungary in 1956 and in 
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Czechoslovakia in 1968. Even in internal 
matters there was little de-Stalinization; 
censorship was never relaxed; only some 
convict labor camps were closed down. 
Still, for more than a decade the Soviet 
citizen enjoyed a modicum of freedom of 
sorts. Meanwhile Stalinism crept back into 
power, Khrushchev’s foes finally gained the 
upper hand, and his ouster in 1964 was a 
setback for the forces of relaxation and 
liberalization. Since then re-Stalinization 
has been on the rise, and this “neo- 
Stalinism returned with a vengeance.” 
Many liberals who had hoped for some 
general amnesty for imprisoned dissidents 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion, witnessed the arrest and imprisonment 
of more liberal writers. Thus, the trend 
has been for intensification of repressive 
measures against liberal dissidents, espe- 
cially writers whose rank includes some 
prominent scientists. 

The dissidents whose writings are effec- 
tively utilized in the book are today’s 
stout-hearted and dauntless nonconformists 
lingering in the Soviet Union. These may 
be denigrated in Pravda as a “wretched 
handful of renegades,” but they are the 
very salt of Russia’s Mother Earth, the 
cream of Russia’s intellectual force as 
represented in Solzhenytsin “with his ani- 
mated, militant, ideological temperament 
as a man of principle.” The late Isaac 
Deutscher kept his faith in the “reformist 
potentialities inherent in the Soviet Union.” 
But if the heirs of Stalin cannot tolerate 
some form of “peaceful co-existence” in 
the field of ideology, then Deutscher’s faith 
must be nurtured by this new generation of 
Soviet dissident-nonconformists. 

A. O SARKISSIAN 

Analyst in International Relations 

The Library of Congress 

Washington, D.C. 


ADOLPH SCHALE. The Germans. Pp. 500. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1971, $10.00 
This unpretentious collection of facts 

and vignettes about German cultural, so- 

cial, and political life was written by the 

Swiss American editor of The Bridge, 
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a periodical intended to acquaint American 
servicemen with German life. The book 
can give a similarly useful introduction to 
American students and faculty intending to 
spend some time in Germany. It com- 
bines a brisk, journalistic style with vast 
amounts of generally accurate social infor- 
mation about many facets of contemporary 
German life that cannot be found else- 
where. Evidently not sicklied over by the 
pale cast of scholarly method, the author 
has bravely waded into many a subject 
scholars have avoided for fear of giving 
a biased or simplistic account. He makes 
no attempt whatever to link his facts and 
glimpses with broader generalizations and 
theories and neglects to supply dates to go 
with his occasional social statistics. Since 
the book took some five years to compile, 
therefore, some distortions appear along 
with occasional errors and misleading ap- 
pearances. It is curious to read today 
about “the watershed years of 1969-1970” 
in which great achievements in educational 
reform, women’s emancipation (!), and 
“liberation from disciplinary restraints” 
are said to have taken place The author’s 
description of these events fails to make 
good his promises. Unfortunately, the 
book includes a rather high number of mis- 
spellings and other errors that seem to 
have escaped the copy editor. The author 
is at his best exploring post-holocaust 
German-Jewish relations, religious subjects, 
and contemporary issues in the Bundes- 
wehr and in the relations between the 
sexes, and worth reading on all the topics 
he covers, 
PETER H. MEREL 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


Mack WALKER. German Home Towns: 
Community, State, and General Estate, 
1648-1871, Pp. vit, 473. Ithaca, N Y.- 
Cornell University Press, 1971. $14.00. 
The subject matter of Professor Mack 

Walker’s latest book is a brilliant and thor- 

oughgoing analysis and lucid exposition of 

the German home town, the provincial 

Kleinstadt, between 1648 and 1871 Its 

central task is a systematic account of the 
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power of the walled small-town commu- 
nity over the individual in his home-town 
society. He explores the socio-economic 
and political belief of the home-town men 
in the primacy of communal membership, 
their mistrust of “floating individuals,” and 
their sometimes hysterical hostility toward 
the “outsider” (videlicet the Jews), in- 
cluding the bureaucratic liberals of the 
State. The Bavarian town of Weissenburg 
between 1780 and 1825 is analyzed as the 
model home town. 

The most fascinating insight into Ger- 
man thought is offered in the two chapters 
entitled “Biedermeier” and “Death and 
Transfiguration.” The philistine Bieder- 
meier, analogous to the Pickwickian in 
Victorian England, is the typical small 
town man reminiscent of his less cultured 
counterpart in the rural South of our own 
country. 

The Biedermeier chapter gives a “psycho- 
logic” explanation to the civilized western 
world which cannot comprehend how the 
proverbial German “nation of thinkers and 
poets” could enter history as the murderers 
of six million Jews and seven million non- 
Jewish civilians. While economic despair 
after 1918 drove 49 percent of the German 
voters eventually to the Nazi party, indi- 
vidual blind allegiance was conditioned by 
home-town men’s fear of vulgar commu- 
nist-oriented communitarianism with the 
consequent reversion to old local leadership 
patterns, directed against those outsiders 
who were made insiders by the Weimar 
Constitution. The influx of those elements 
from Eastern Europe who could not assimi- 
late to the way of life of small-town 
natives created a culture shock which 
turned those home-town men into psycho- 
pathic haters who accepted avidly the con- 
cept of a German Volksgemetnschaft, the 
national common unity of ein Volk, ein 
Retch, ein Fuehrer. 

The final chapter, “Death and Transfigu- 
ration,” deals with the problem of German 
modern history, which is described as 
“overcoming the past” by building a new 
home with old lumber. The possibility of 
a revival of the Volksgemeinschaft ideol- 
ogy is, in the opinion of the author, re- 
moved by the influx of millions of East 
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German Protestant refugees into the home 
towns of Catholic West Germany and by 
the German industrial explosion of the 
1960s. The impossibility of such a rever- 
sion may also be accounted for by the 
deep-seated hatred of the millions of Ger- 
man anti-Nazis for party Nazis during the 
Hitler era—at least in the observation of 
this reviewer. Yet the author himself 
makes reference to the return of old local 
leadership patterns during the postwar 
period of political reconstruction after 
1945, condoned in the American zone, 
especially, 

The German Youth movements of the 
1810s, the 1890s and, as this writer remem- 
bers so vividly himself, of the 1920s, not 
only delighted in using old lumber, it also 
“aged” some of the new in the conviction 
that the German soul “nests” in the small 
home town. 

So, one still wonders: 
Germany?” 


“Quo Vadis, 


ROBERT SCHARF 
Professor Emeritus of Sccial Science 
G2orgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta 


Georgia 
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THomas B. ALEXANDER and RicwHarp E. 
BERINGER. The Anatomy of the Con- 
federate Congress: A Study of the Influ- 
ences of Member Charactertstics on 
Legislative Voting Behavior, 1861-1865. 
Pp. xi, 435. Nashville, Tenn.: Vander- 
bilt University Press, 1972. $10.00. 


This study of the Confederate Congress 
is a difficult book to read Replete with 
tables, roll call analyses, “scale and median 
positions,” and sometimes a terminology 
not iamiliar to the conventional historian, 
it requires a close attention and much time. 
And because of its content it is a difficult 
book to review. A review cannot begin 
to measure the wealth of information it 
contains. 

The authors begin with a profile of 
the Confederate Congress. Surveying the 
membership, they find a “marked similar- 
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ity” between antebellum party affiliation 
and views on secession. Of former Whigs, 
81 percent were Unionists, while the same 
proportion of Democrats had been Seces- 
sionists. The great majority of the mem- 
bers, almost all, in the authors’ reckoning, 
were men of property and were, indeed, af- 
fluent. As an indication of their social- 
economic position, most of them had held 
offices of some kind before the war. “Only 
10 percent of them had no discoverable 
political experience.” Most of the legis- 
lators were in the prime of political life 
but younger than congressmen of the 
twentieth century; slightly less than three 
quarters were in their thirties or forties in 
1860. The average congressman was likely 
to be a Breckinridge Democrat and a 
Secessionist and a Protestant. “He prob- 
ably was never in the Confederate army.” 

After thus sketching the membership, 
the authors go into a minute analysis of 
the voting habits of the members. They 
isolate certain issues—conscription, im- 
presment, habeas corpus, and others—and 
correlate the votes on them with various 
facts known about the legislators—their 
former party affiliation, their stand on 
secession, their wealth, especially in slaves, 
and their location: that is, whether they 
‘represented occupied or unoccupied areas. 
Their principal conclusion is that the spirit 
of party was not a major determinant in 
decision-making. Former Democrats and 
Secessionists tended to be somewhat more 
ardent in supporting war measures than 
Whigs and Unionists, but the difference 
was slight in degree. Nor did economic 
influences cause any sharp or persistent 
groupings among members. Legislators 
from occupied areas sometimes tended to 
favor strong measures not only because 
they felt they had less to lose from them. 
Lacking the usual political directives or 
imperatives, “the Confederate congress- 
man was left almost entirely to individual 
decision making; an ephemeral groupings 
formed separately on each issue and dis- 
solved when a decision had been made. 
Congressmen made impromptu judgments 
from day to day almost as if Congress 
were a lodge meeting.” 

Previous writers have ventured the opin- 
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ion that the absence of parties in the Con- 
federacy was a weakness in the Southern 
system. Alexander and Beringer document 
the assertion. They write that in rejecting 
a two-party arrangement the congressmen 
“rejected all hope of establishing effective 
alternatives to whatever executive policies 
they might oppose.” By 1864 discontent 
with President Davis was rising -o new 
heights in Congress. But those congress- 
men who sought some way to end the war 
were powerless. “The structure was not 
just faulty; it was fatally deficient ” 

The book is hard to read but it should 
be read by all serious students, and then 
read again. It is a first-rate contribution 

T. Harry WILLIAMS 

Department of History 

Louisiana State University 

Baton Rouge 


STUART GERRY Brown. The Presidency 
on Trial: Robert Kennedy’s 1968 
Campaign and Afterwards. Pp. 155. 
Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 
1972. $6.95. 


Brown argues that the nation’s domestic 
and international crises require the exercise 
of presidential leadership—namely, a presi- 
dent’s (or a candidate’s proposed) ma- 
nipulation of influence to obtain public and 
congressional support for declared policies. 
He contrasts this with mere presidential 
politics, defined as the manipulation of in- 
fluence to achieve undeclared objectives or 
to avoid devisive policy choices. Brown 
contends in part 1 that Robert Kennedy 
exercised the politics of presidential leader- 
ship when he campaigned in 1968 on a 
domestic and foreign policy program that 
promised radical change as well as an ef- 
fective mandate to govern He portrays 
Eugene McCarthy as a one-issue candidate 
who proposed no explicit programs, who 
lacked the proper conception of presiden- 
tial ‘leadership and who never could be 
nominated, although he might be able to 
win the general election because of his 
ability to attract some typically non- 
Democratic voters. Part 2 points out the 
differences between presidential leadership 
and presidential politics by drawing on 
cases from several administrations, includ- 
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ing Nixon’s. Jt also considers the obsta- 
cles that the pragmatic American parties, 
which emphasize electoral victory over pro- 
gram, create for a politician who wants to 
exercise leadership by seeking an electoral 
mandate based on a program. 

I find several weaknesses in this book. 
First, despite the subtitle, it is more an 
analysis of Robert Kennedy’s campaign 
statements than an over-all analysis of his 
campaign. Absent is an adequate discus- 
sion of campaign strategy, the conditions 
of Kennedy’s entrance into the race—after 
his long reluctance—the splintering effect 
of two “peace” candidates, and the effect 
of the generally hostile attitude of Demo- 
cratic party regulars towards the McCarthy 
and Kennedy candidacies. Second, Brown 
does not present a convincing case that 
Kennedy’s program promised more radical 
change than McCarthy’s. (See the com- 
parison of the two candidates’ programs in 
Chester, Hodgson and Page, An American 
Melodrama.) 

Finally, does a candidate who pledges in 
1968 to hold cabinet officers responsible, 
to fire J. Edgar Hoover and General 
Hershey in order to restore lines of au- 
thority in the federal bureaucracy, and to 
recognize Communist China hold a concep- 
tion of a “weak” presidency? One could 
argue that McCarthy was the candidate who 
better recognized the possibility for leader- 
ship in our political system, for he under- 
stood that to change some policies, par- 
ticularly Vietnam, one had to change the 
president through the nomination process 

Joserm P. NYITRAY 

Department of Political Science 

University of Houston 

Houston 

Texas 


Rocer DANIELS. The Bonus March: An 
Episode of the Great Depression. Pp. 
xiii, 370. Westport, Conn : Greenwood, 
1971. $14.00. 


The chief purpose of this book is to es- 
tablish the truth about the veterans’ march 
on Washington in 1932 to demand payment 
of the “adjusted service compensation” 
voted by Congress in 1924 but not due 
until 1945. Professor Daniels, a social his- 
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torian hitherto mainly noted for his studies 
of the anti-Japanese campaign on the West 
Coast and of the Japanese evacuation of 
1942, succeeds admirably in getting to the 
reality of the Bonus March—its beginnings 
in several parts of the country, its obscure 
and generally inept leadership, and its es- 
sentially peaceful spirit. He is careful to 
establish the ways in which the sit-ins 
came to get on the nerves of the adminis- 
tration during two long months of depres- 
sion summer. He shows that the district 
commissioners finally appealed to the Presi- 
dent for troops and, in doing so, ignored 
the opinions of their energetic, patient and 
humane police chief, Brigadier General 
Pelham Glassford. By means of ingenious 
detective work, Daniels proves that Hoover 
acted before the shooting episode which 
led to the deaths of two men, “the only 
two bonus marchers whose bonus was col- 
lected that summer” (p. 155). But he 
also shows that Hoover’s initial orders re- 
stricted the War Department to coopera- 
tion with the district police by surround- 
ing the affected area and taking prisoners. 
General Douglas MacArthur had long 
prepared for action against the marchers; 
he took care to avoid the limits on his 
mission, having his men use tear gas to 
drive the marchers completely out of the 
District. As Daniels puts it, with per- 
haps some hindsight, MacArthur “was will- 
ing to accept a properly subordinate role 
until a military operation was actually be- 
gun: then he would brook no interference” 
(p. 171). MacArthur’s smug report to 
the Secretary of War is included as an 
appendix (pp. 291-307). 

Daniels seeks to dispel a number of 
cherished stories about the Bonus March— 
the liberal Democratic myths about the 
bloody repressions of the Battle of Ana- 
costia Flats (the casualties occurred before 
the army went into action), the right wing 
myth about incipient Communist take-over 
(the few Communists were isolated), and 
even the MacArthur-on-horseback-wearing- 
his-medals myth (the General wore his 
rows of ribbons and went by car—anyway, 
he disliked horses). Daniels includes a 
clearly drawn account of the development 
of World War I veterans legislation and an 
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excellent analysis of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
experience with the Bonus. 

This lively book is the work of an indus- 
trious, imaginative, outspoken but essen- 
tially fair-minded historian. It is based 
upon manuscript collections in the na- 
tional archives: the papers of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, and General 
Glassford, among others; and an impres- 
sive galaxy of theses and dissertations. 
Daniels has a sharp wit and a clear and 
somewhat colloquial style. He is occa- 
sionally discursive but it is pleasant to 
explore bypaths of our political and social 
history with such a well-informed com- 
panion My only serious quarrel with this 


-book is with its price; I hope it will be 


made available in paperback, for it has 
much to tell us today 
RoBert E. BURKE 
Department of History 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


PauL T. Davm. Party Strength in the 
United States, 1872-1970. Pp. xi, 310. 
Charlottesville, Va.: University Press of 
Virginia, 1972. $975. 


As the author correctly observes in the 
first sentence of his introduction, “This is 
a book of numbers, helped along by dia- 
grams ” As such, it will certainly not be a 
runaway best seller nor will it provide even 
the most academically-oriented mind with 
entertaining reading. It is precisely what 
the author claims it to be—a reference 
work which distills elaborate computations 
into understandable figures showing trends 
in recent American voting habits. 

Specifically, this work deals with the 
elections for president, governor, senator, 
and representative in the various states for 
the period 1872—1970. After first deter- 
mining the percentage divisions of vote be- 
tween Republicans, Democrats, and the 
major third parties in these elections, Pro- 
fessor David proceeds in the final 200 
pages of the book to analyze by means of 
graphic materials the particular voting 
trends in individual states during this 98- 
year span of time. Through an ingenious 
system of index numbers and composite 
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alternatives, Professor David records the 
election data for the above-mentioned of- 
fices in such a way as to provide measure- 
ments for ascertaining party strength 
within a state at a given moment as 
well as supplying indicators for predicting 
future voting developments. 

Although the jacket blurb claims too 
much for his approach and its predictabil- 
ity possibilities, Professor David does not, 
and he is to be commended for his re- 
straint. In the opening eighty-one pages of 
his book Professor David acknowledges his 
heavy indebtedness to the historical ar- 
chives of the Inter-University Consortium 
for Political Research of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and presents the methodology 
used, its justification, a summary or find- 
ings, and a list of references. Unquestion- 
ably, his painstaking explanation of his 
methodology will appeal to political scien- 
tists and statisticians, but will be ignored 
by most historical researchers. They will 
simply accept his various computations as 
valid, adopting the positive stance of the 
layman who in reference to the mathema- 
ticlan’s proposition that if you could ad- 
vance on a beautiful woman only half of 
the remaining distance between you, you 
would never reach her, serenely replied: 
“Perhaps, but you would get close enough 
for all practical purposes.” 

Professor David’s methodology seems to 
this historian, at least, to produce results 
which are close enough for all practical 
purposes. True, the author’s genera! con- 
clusions concerning national voting trends 
contain nothing really new (chapters 4 
and 5); his state and regional statistics 
only confirm what has already been sus- 
pected or known about national voting de- 
velopments. But his specific state informa- 
tion is sometimes surprising. It is in this 
area of detailed state and regional trends 
that the study makes its most useful con- 
tribution (chapter 6 and part 2). 

Unfortunately the narrative portions of 
the book are not as well written as they 
might be. Slips in spelling and punctua- 
tion are too frequent; there is no stan- 
dardization of normally hyphenated words 
Better proof-reading would have helped 
One does not know whether to blame the 
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author or the press for such shortcomings. 
in any case, despite minor flaws, Professor 
David has produced a work of considerable 
merit and of long-term value. Historical 
researchers will thank him especially for his 
systematic analysis of presidential election 
results since 1932. 
ROBERT K., Murray 

Department of American History 

Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 


Jack M. Horr. Juvenile Reform in the 
Progressive Era: Wiliam R. George and 
the Junior Republic Movement. Pp. xv, 
348. Ithaca, N.Y > Cornell University 
Press, 1971. $12.50. 


At this time of serious concern with our 
rising delinquency and crime, insecurity of 
city streets, drug abuse and failure of cor- 
rectional institutions, this book is a valu- 
able contribution to our understanding 
of the severe difficulty of rehabilitating 
juvenile deviants. 

Professor Holl traces in chapter 1, “The 
Junior Republic in the Progressive Era,” 
the background of this development of an 
“anti-institutional” experiment by William 
Reuben George, a young, idealistic patriot, 
serving as a policeman in the slums of New 
York, desperate about the suffering of chil- 
dren and youngsters, particularly recent 
immigrants, left alone by their parents 
He explains the strong moral support 
George found from the newspapers, promi- 
nent social workers such as Jane Addams, 
Lilian Wald, Jacob Riis, from Judge Ben 
Lindsay, founder of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, and other known persons He de- 
scribes how Jacob Riis, a friend of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the police commissioner of 
New York, introduced George to the 
coming President who maintained later his 
interest and help for the summer camp and 
the new children’s home which George es- 
tablished on an abendoned farm at Free- 
ville, New York, his birthplace. Chapter 2, 
“William R. George: The Making of a 
Reformer,” describes the charming person- 
ality, the influence of George on the chil- 
dren he took to Freeville—first as a sum- 
mer camp, later as a home for delinquent 
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and disturbed youngsters—and his relation 
to his associates, his staff, and numerous 
volunteers who became interested in the 
new adventure of an establishment which 
refused to accept the methods of a penal 
correctional institution, but had to face the 
problems of a society which was reluctant 
to approve a program of self-government 
and responsibility among children and 
adolescents not acquainted with such prin- 
ciples. George’s strong belief in “nothing 
without labor” and his military exercises 
did not agree well with his plan to avoid 
an “institution” and to live with difficult 
children and adolescents like in a large 
farnily, after they had been a gang in the 
city slums. 

Chapter 3, “A Village like Any Other,” 
describes how the fresh-air camp at Free- 
ville changed into the “Junior Republic”— 
which involved a number of small-scale 
enzerprises in order to make the Republic 
self-supporting, although supplemented by 
charitable contributions—and how this led 
to conflicts with the Charity Organization 
Saciety. Conflicts, however, also arose be- 
tween the permanent members of the 
Junior Republic and the summer campers 
who felt exploited and discriminated, which 
were aggravated in chapter 4 “The Time 
of Troubles,” by financial difficulties and 
serious disagreements with new associates, 
particularly Thomas Mott Osborne and 
Calvin Derrick Chapter 5, “From Free- 
ville to Summerhill,” illustrates the role 
of the Junior Republic as an innovative 
new school, applying principles of Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, and Maria Montessori, as 
well as Dewey’s ideas, and became a 
students’ training laboratory. It is inter- 
esting that the Junior Republic influenced 
educational experiments in Cuba, the 
Philippines, China, South Africa, England, 
India, and Germany Summerhill in Eng- 
land and the “Lindenhot” under Dr Karl 
Wilker in Germany openly admit that the 
Junior Republic was their main inspiration. 
The last two chapters of the book discuss 
the influence of the Republic on penal re- 
form and the child labor legislation in this 
country which brought George into violent 
conflict as a reactionary with social workers 
and the Progressive movement, because of 
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George’s obsession with child labor and his 
fear of communism. 
WALTER A. FRIEDLANDER 
School of Social Welfare 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Murray B. Levin. Political Hysteria in 
America: The Democratic Capactty for 
Repression. Pp vii, 312. New York: 
Basic Books, 1971. $8.50. 


Although the central feature of this book 
is an analysis of the so-called Red Scare 
of 1919-1920, the work casts considerable 
light on many current political-economic 
phenomena. Thus, the book has a gen- 
eral significance that speaks well for its 
author, a Boston University professor of 
government. 

The first three chapters are the descrip- 
tive ones. The details included are enough 
to make one shudder. My first reaction 
was that we have progressed Certainly 
we do not any longer engage in the open, 
crude repression in which then Attorney 
General A. Mitchell Palmer and the young 
J Edgar Hoover indulged. But, as the 
author makes clear, it is our crudity alone 
which has become less evident; our later- 
developed sophisticated modes of repression 
are more dangerous even if less blatant. 

Although the detailed description of the 
Red Scare repression is no doubt impor- 
tant, it finally becomes tedious, especially 
when a number of incidents are fully de- 
scribed several times in different contexts. 
Another weakness is the Freudian view pre- 
sented in chapter 4 The psychoanalytic 
categories add nothing to the discussion 

The last third of the book (chapters 5, 
6, 7) is well worth the price of entry. In 
these chapters, we find why America is the 
only large, modern nation with no real 
socialist tradition. We find why America 
alone has displayed an hysterical response 
when dissenters suggest collectivist answers 
to social problems Levin’s discussion of 
these basic issues, along with the authori- 
ties he cites, is brilliant 

Levin’s use of the term “liberalism” is 
something of a problem One must often 
guess at his specific referent Usually, 
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however, he uses the term to denote either 
the laissez-faire liberalism favored by the 
nineteenth-century robber barons, or the 
corporate liberalism which is now so evi- 
dent. And by “corporate liberalism.” 
Levin refers to that favored by today’s 
government, big business, and big labor 
power elite. These controlling forces main- 
tain a relatively open civil libertarian 
stance, except when the special powers and 
privileges of the elite are threatened. In- 
deed, says Levin, agreeing with Gabriel 
Kolko, in the United States—speaking his- 
torically as well as currently—meaningful 
civil liberties are granted only to the po- 
litically impotent. Whenever dissenters 
have threatened to become effective, their 
civil liberties have been abbrogated, usu- 
ally under cover of a manufactured politi- 
cal hysteria, of which the Red Scare is the 
prototype. 

However, Levin asserts—contrary to the 
book’s jacket blurb—that such hysteria is 
largely outmoded. Its last gasp may have 
been the Joe McCarthy era. We have far 
more subtle methods of controlling the 
masses today, what with the mesmerizing 
effect of television and the controlled press 
which has fallen into fewer and fewer 
hands. Significant unrest now, suggests 
Levin, is likely to be countered with a 
grand, new, New Deal which will under- 
mine dissatisfaction without changing the 
system which produces it. This is the sig- 
nificance of the 1972 McGovern campaign 
for president. Whether or not Senator 
McGovern succeeds in winning the presi- 
dency, or even his party’s nomination, his 
proposals—however seemingly radical—are 
typically liberal in the sense that they are 
designed to insure system maintenance. 
Therefore, if the proposals are not imple- 
mented by McGovern, then Nixon (or 
whoever—will have to do essentially the 
same job or risk the chance of total system 
breakdown. 

Murray Levin’s book is satisfying. It is 
provocative, insightful, prophetic. My ac- 
colade is no doubt influenced by Levin’s 
conclusion with which I heartily agree: It 
is not enough to understand the limitations 
of classic, dead-center liberalism—“The 
alternative of a humane and decentralized 
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and participatory socialism must be of- 
fered” (p. 285). 
THomMAS Forp Hovutt 
Department of Sociology 
Arizona State University 
Tempe 


THEO LIPPMAN, Jr. Spiro Agnew’s Amer- 
ica: The Vice President and the Politics 
of Suburbia, Pp. 256. New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1972. $7.95. 


Vice President Agnew’s strictures against 
protest and criticism of the Nixon Admin- 
istration in general, and his titanic blasts 
at the news media in particular, have not 
endeared him to <elevision or the press. 
Mr. Lippmann is a Sunpaper man, and as 
such his affection Jor Mr. Agnew may be 
presumed to be under rigorous control. 
But in this book there is no rancor, and 
no attempts to even old scores, and the 
Vice President comes out as a very human, 
intensely ambitious, consistently conserva- 
tive—but not reactionary—politician, who 
says what he thinks—sometimes before he 
has thought much at all—and who has 
traveled a considerable distance since he 
first entered politics via a part-time job 
with the Baltimore County board of zoning 
appeals in 1957. 

Agnew gets high marks for his work on 
the zoning appeals board, where he was 
apparently an honest Republican in a sink- 
hole of Democratic iniquity. But his 
public denunciation of the board’s antics, 
which had led to criminal indictments and 
conflict of interest dismissals, made him 
persona non grata ta the Democratic coun- 
cil, and he was voted out at the end of his 
four-year term. Six months later he an- 
nounced for the post of Baltimore County 
executive, winning handily in the elections 
a year later. His four years as county 
executive were clean, but not spectacular. 
He did get a good public accommodations 
ordinance through the county council, but 
hedged on open housing, and was defeated 
on gun control, urban renewal, elimination 
of pin-ball gambling, and prohibiting 
political activity by county employees 

By 1965 Agnew was ready to run for 
governor, a post Republicans do not regu- 
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larly occupy in Maryland. He took the 
primary with 80 percent of the vote. 
His Democratic opponent was George P, 
Mahoney, who ran on a backlash platform. 
With the endorsement of the Americans for 
Democratic Action and Dean Acheson, and 
the all but unanimous support of the black 
vote, he ended up with a majority of 
82,000 over Mahoney. As governor, his 
record was modest. He did put through a 
tax reorganization program, with watered- 
down equalization provisions protecting the 
suburban counties, which produced $100 
million in new money for the state and 
local governments; he did liberalize Mary- 
land’s public accommodations Jaws; and he 
secured enactment of a weak open-housing 
law only to lose it in a referendum. He 
handled the April 1968 Baltimore riots 
with no small aplomb, only to blow his 
advantage less than a week later with an 
ill-considered attack in a speech to the 
leaders of the Baltimore black community, 
which produced a walkout. 

Agnew’s initial espousal of Rockefeller, 
his shift to Nixon, and his choice for the 
vice presidency over a number of certainly 
more visible Republicans, are all well- 
known events of current political history, 
as are his animated autodidacticism, medial 
misanthropy, polemical polarization, sibilant 
similes, and radiclib recriminations. Less 
well understood have been his influence in 
public welfare reform and revenue sharing, 
or the manner in which he has executed 
the overseas assignments which he has re- 
ceived from Mr. Kissinger. He may not 
be exactly a lovable man, but he is a con- 
sistent, even a predictable, one. There 
ought to be at least some brownie points 
for this sort of virtue in the contemporary 
scene. 

ROWLAND EGGER 

Professor Emeritus of Politics and 

Public Affairs 

Princeton University 

Princeton 

New Jersey 


Tuomas K. McCraw. TVA and the 
Power Fight, 1933-1939. Pp. vii, 201. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: J. P. Lippincott, 1971. 
$5.95. 
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This is an excellent little book. It tells 
a short and objective story of a fascinating 
and confusing period in the development 
of American policies toward public utili- 
ties. While numerous policies were in- 
volved in the struggle between advocates 
of private and public ownership, none is 
more interesting than the principle of 
price-fixing under conditions when volume 
production can be combined with lower 
costs and expanding markets. Which must 
come first? Retrospectively, it seems 
strange that “practical” businessmen who 
were responsible for expanding business in 
the first quarter of the twentieth century 
should have taken so long to learn. The 
electric power industry seemed to have 
been blinded by concentration on keeping 
prices up via the route of public utilities 
commissions and “fair return on fair 
value.” The story of Wendell Willkie’s 
experience within his own industry when 
he introduced his “objective rate plan” is 
one which many leaders of industry have 
not yet learned. 

The struggle over price regulation and 
the failure of “yardstick” pricing is inter- 
esting. The story of competitive pricing 
is enlightening. But the TVA policies in 
other fields related to river basin control 
are of equal significance. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority was the first attempt to 
apply the principles of multiple use of a 
watershed on such a broad scale. Flood 
control, navigation, recreation, and power 
are complementary but also competitive. 
A lack of understanding within the various 
interests involved led to many struggles. 
The fortunate choice of three men of 
varied philosophies of what was involved 
in TVA is illustrative of what can come 
out of good politics! Arthur Morgan's 
interest in water control, Harcourt Mor- 
gan’s interest in agriculture, and Lilienthal’s 
interest in power were all essential. Their 
disagreements were unfortunate. But the 
results of their creative interests have 
lasted. They were also fortunate in their 
choice of good civil servants, some of 
whom understood what “it was all about” 
as well or better than they did. 

The story of struggles between the Com- 
missioners, between the Commission and 
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the industry, the struggles between Ickes 
and the Commission, the relationships with 
the Public Works Administration (PWA) 
and the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion (REA), and the development of the 
Public Utilities Holding Company Act are 
noted in a way as to give one who did not 
live through the period a sense of the 
confusion, self-interest, and idealism which 
characterized it. 

For those who like to think of well- 
organized governmental policies, the story 
as related will be a disappointment. For 
those who want a short competent survey 
of the ramifications cf the policies which 
centered around the public utiliy develop- 
ments of TVA, this book can be highly 
recommended. 

Tuomas C. BLAISDELL, JR. 

Professor Emeritus of Political Science 

University of California 

Berkeley 


F. B. Marsut. News from the Capital: 
The Story of Washington Reporting. 
Pp. 304. Carbondale, Il.: University of 
Southern Illinois Press, 1971. $12.50. 


The Washington press corps has been 
analyzed from many standpoints—compo- 
sition, effect, power, role, and performance. 
Professor Marbut has added a new dimen- 
‘sion to the analysis by providing a history 
of the formation of the corps and its 
functioning in relationship to the federal 
government, 

This is a story which ranges from 
Samuel Harrison Smith, Washington’s first 
political journalist who founded the Wa- 
tional Intelligencer in 1800, to James 
Reston, one of the most respected reporters 
of modern times. In a way, it is a story 
of the men who have shaped the coverage 
of the news from the seat of federal gov- 
ernment. But more than this, it is an 
analysis of the procedures which have been 
worked out to provide the flow of informa- 
tion necessary for the functioning of a 
democratic society. 

Professor Marbut is most effective in 
dealing with the early years of the nation— 
the first half century in Washington, D.C. 
Here he demonstrates able research and 
clear understanding of the role of a press 
closely tied to the political parties of tie 
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nation, The greatest strength of the book 
lies in the description of the breaking of 
the monopoly of the Washington papers 
on congressional reporting. 

The period after 1850 is not at all ap- 
proached ‘with the same thoroughness of 
research or understanding Most of it 
tends to lack any conceptual framework 
and resorts to anecdotal description. It 
fails to deal in any great detail with the 
freedom of access to sources which have 
been important in recent decades No one 
volume could tell the complete story of the 
relationship between the federal govern- 
ment and the press Professor Marbut has 
added important information for both the 
study of communications and of govern- 
ment, He also suggests broad areas which 
need further research and analysis 

Wirttram E Ames 

School of Communications 

University of Washington 

Seattle 


Davin Morcan. Stffragists and Demo- 
crats: The Politics of Woman Suffrage 


in America. Pp. 225 East Lansing, 
Mich.: Michigan State University Press, 
1972. $750. 


In the culminating years of the struggle 
for woman suffrage, especially for passage 
of the Nineteenth Amendment, Southern 
fears were the principal obstacle. The pre- 
vailing view was taoat a Constitutional 
provision for women to vote would revive 
the Fifteenth Amendment and open wide 
the door to Negro voting. The suffrage 
movement itself was divided on the ques- 
tion, and President Wilson was deeply dis- 
tressed by it. While some women progres- 
sives agitated for Negro votes and prohibi- 
tion, and against child labor, southern 
women activists argued that it would be as 
easy to keep Negro women off the voting 
rolls as it was to keep off the men. Fur- 
ther, since there were vastly more white 
potential women voters than blacks of both 
sexes, white supremacy, the ladies argued, 
would be safer than ever. And so, for a 
time, it turned out But southern Senators 
were not convinced, or so it appeared 
And the conservative coalition of northern 
Republicans and southern Democrats— 
“born in 1877 and still going strong”— 
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seemed to be strained. In the end, of 
course, Wilson ceased his vacillating tactics 
and pushed for the Amendment, and the 
Republican Congress, elected in 1918, 
enacted it. 

But underlying this familiar story, David 
Morgan shows, is a very different but none 
the less interesting tale of cross-party 
politics. Cotton and liquor, he suggests, 
were at bottom more vital to the cause 
of the coalition than concern about black 
suffrage. These “interests” looked ahead 
to votes for women with foreboding. 
What would happen to the liquor trade? 
Indeed, what was already happening to it 
in woman suffrage states? What would 
happen to the labor situation in the cotton 
mills? In short, would not some form of 
child labor prevention be an inevitable 
consequence of woman suffrage? The prin- 
cipals in such interests were chiefly north- 
em men, but their counterparts in the 
South were growing in numbers. It was 
expedient, therefore, to worry aloud about 
Negro suffrage, which almost no one in 
the South then favored, while worrying 
privately about impending troubles for 
business. The President was trapped by 
the politics of the situation; better, he 
allowed himself to be trapped, and took no 
real leadership until it was too late for 
the Democrats to gain credit for the 
inevitable victory of the ladies. 

Mr Morgan’s book traces the early his- 
tory of the suffrage movement briefly but 
adequately and then concentrates on the 
politics of the Wilson era He does it 
thoroughly and well. It is a pleasure to 
report that to read his book is a pleasure! 

STUART GERRY BROWN 

Department of American Studies 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu 


Davip H. Rosensitoom. Federal Service 
and the Constitution: The Development 
of the Pubic Employment Relationship 
Pp. 267. Ithaca, N Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. $8.00. 


This study, growing out of a University 
of Chicago dissertation, raises perennial 
questions of political philosophy in the 
course of examining constitutional doctrine 
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and practice with respect to rights in the 
context of public employment in the na- 
tional government of the United States. 
The contrast which the author finds be- 
tween the early conception of office as a 
kind of property from which a person may 
not be separated without some cause and 
the later conception of a mere employment 
as a privilege without constitutional pro- 
tection is quite striking in the light of the 
long prevailing assumption that employ- 
ment by the national government is at the 
will of the appointing officer unless there 
are explicit statutory to the contrary. The 
study develops in great detail the modifica- 
tion of the doctrine of privilege which has 
been elaborated in a long string of court 
decisions which often turn on rather nar- 
row points. 

The measure which the author uses 
throughout is the extent to which the em- 
ployee has more or fewer rights constitu- 
tionally protected than other persons; in 
more general terms, the relationship be- 
tween employment and citizenship. The 
author summarizes this as negative and 
positive discrimination. Negative dis- 
crimination is exemplified by the re- 
quirement that public employees testify 
in judicial and administrative inquiries, at 
the peril of losing their jobs, if they invoke 
a defense against self-incrimination Posi- 
tive discriminations are few since the doc- 
trine of a vested right in office disappeared 
with both patronage and the civil service 
reforms, but an example which remains is 
the right of officers and employees to be 
protected against libel actions growing out 
of their official utterances. 

The scheme, while thought provoking, 
is an awkward base on which to present 
the mass of detailed information which is 
provided on legislation, judicial decision, 
executive orders, opinions of the attorney- 
general, and operating practices which have 
defined the specific rights and liabilities of 
public employees. In the course of the 
study the whole set of conditions which 
have been attached to public employment 
by patronage practices, civil service regula- 
tions, restraints on political activity, 
loyalty and security programs, veteran’s 
preference, and guarantees against discrimi- 
nation is set out in detail and subject to 
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analysis. The most important conclusion 
to this reviewer is that the absence of a 
constitutional right to public employment 
is no longer a legally valid reason for lim- 
iting public employees in such matters as 
rights of expression, association, and po- 
litical participation which are constitution- 
ally protected for others. Some newer 
areas, such as discrimination against homo- 
sexuals, are not touched on though the 
general direction of the legal doctrines 
which are set out seems plain. The term 
which the author uses to define the limits 
of permissible restraining is “substantial 
interest,” a term this reviewer found some- 
what confusing since it does not seem to 
be employed in the cases cited. 

In the concluding chapter the author 
reflects on the general relationship between 
employment and citizenship and ccmpares 
continuing restraints on political participa- 
tion by public employees in this country 
with the situation which obtains in Western 
Europe generally, but particularly in 
Scandinavia, where a wide range of po- 
litical activity is open to employees without 
penalty. 

The value of the book lies in the combi- 
nation of very exhaustive detail in which 
the development of legal conditions of 
public employment is set out and the thor- 
oughness with which the doctrines offered 
to justify or question these conditions are 
examined. The general situation is well 
known to those interested in the practical 
aspects of national administration. How- 
ever, the doctrines that regard employment 
as a privilege are a fairly recent develop- 
ment and their relationship to the broader 
question of the rights and duties of citizen- 
ship is a matter on which many of us have 
not reflected much. This volume is an 
excellent place to begin. 

PHILLIP MONYPENNY 

Department of Political Science 

University of Illinois 

Urbana 


MARSHALL SMELSER. The Winning of 
Independence. Pp. 427. Chicago, ILL: 
Quadrangle Books, 1972. $10.00. 

The coming decade will surely witness a 
spate of books on the period of the Amer- 
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ican Revolution. Many of these will prove 
interesting for one or more of three rea- 
sons: some will ofer fresh interpretations, 
based on new research or new insights, 
others will deal with obscure and usually 
neglected episodes or aspects; a few, hope- 
fully, will be well written books that will 
prove delightful to any reader. 

Quadrangle Books, in Chicago, has an- 
nounced a new series to deal with these 
years. ‘Titled The Quadrangle Bicentennial 
History of the American Revolution, the 
series will be under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Leonard W. Levy of the Claremont 
Graduate School. There will be six vol- 
umes, written hopefully for the general 
reader. This present volume, authored by 
a distinguished professor at Notre Dame, 
is the first of the series to appear. 

The title suggests military history, but 
the book is much more than that. The 
author pays attention to political, financial, 
and diplomatic affairs as well as providing 
rather complete coverage of the military 
story. Organized in twenty chapters, Dr. 
Smelser traverses the difficult and danger- 
ous years between 1774 and 1783. One 
would expect to find errors in a work of 
this scope—Granite Staters, for example, 
will shudder at the “e” attached to the 
name of the hero of Bennington—and also 
omissions—this reader was disappointed at 
the space allotted to the war at sea. But 
the errors are relatively few and the omis- 
sions more a matter of judgment than of 
proven error. 

Dr. Smelser has written much in this 
general period, and is aware of the sources, 
the conflicting interpretations, and the 
chief areas of dispute. The result is a 
well-balanced account. The extensive end 
notes and the excellent bibliographical 
essay will please the more serious student. 
A delightful style will entertain all readers. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

Department of History 

State University of New York 

College at Cortland 


JOEL ARTHUR Tarr. A Study in Boss 
Politics: William Lorimer of Chicago. 
Pp. xi, 376. Urbana, UL: University of 
Illinois Press, 1971. $12.50. 
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This carefully researched monograph is 
a valuable contribution to the study of 
Chicago politics from the 1870s to the 
mid-i930s. It will also be found useful to 
students of immigration and religion and 
of public morals in a large city. The data 
it presents suggest strongly that in Chicago 
bossism was inevitable and was necessary 
to the functioning of the municipality. 

Thus, Scotsman William Lorimer rose to 
power as a Republican boss by befriend- 
ing Chicago’s West Side immigants who 
often were puzzled by local Jaws and regu- 
lations. His own early life prepared 
Lorimer for his role: he had immigrated 
from England when he was five, and in 
Chicago he experienced much hardship and 
received but little schooling His marriage 
to an Irish girl strengthened his bonds to 
the newcomers. For his aid, his friends 
gave the boss their trust and their votes, 
and the West Side became a personal power 
base of great importance. 

Mr. Tarr’s book is a mine of information 
on Chicago, Cook County, and Illinois poli- 
tics during the Lorimer era and scores of 
names of local, state, and national figures 
are found here. Incidentally, Judge 
Landis’s first name was Kenesaw, not 
“Kenshaw” (p. 177), and “Samuel A. 
Harper” (p. 255), whoever he was, was not 
president of the University of Chicago. 

As a boss, Lorimer abhorred movements 
for charter government and direct pri- 
maries, and he fought probibition and other 
measures disapproved by his constituents. 
In Congress where he served six terms be- 
fore moving up to the Senate, he approved 
the Spanish-American Wer, opposed fed- 
eral meat inspection, and championed the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway project. 
Elected in 1909 by the Dlinois legislature 
to the United States Senate, Lorimer was 
charged with having received some bribed 
votes and the Chicago Tribune and many 
other newspapers demanded his unseating. 
In 1911 he was spared this fate by a 
Senate vote of 46-40, but with an increase 
of. :nsurgency in that body he lost his place 
in 1912 by a vote of 55-28. 

Mr. Tarr believes the question of Lori- 
mer’s. personal guilt in the Senate affair 
“will probably never be answered” and 
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he sees irony in the fact that professed 
honest-government men “claimed a victim 
in a case where there was no evidence that 
he had broken the law” (pp. 303, 307). 
Theodore Roosevelt who had snubbed' the 
Chicagoan at a crucial moment, claimed 
the Senator’s ouster as “my victory” 
(p. 303). 
JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Kensington 
Maryland 


GENERAL MAXWELL D. TAYLOR. Swords 
and Plowshares. Pp. 437. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1972. $10.00. 


Swords and Plowshares is the third book 
published by the author. Of his two pre- 
vious books, The Uncertain Trumpet was 
more extremely provocative and more 
widely read than his Responsibility and 
Response. General Maxwell Taylor has 
now given us his memoirs, and what a life 
he has lived! 

Born to a young Missouri lawyer and 
his wife, and possessed of a brilliant mind, 
the youthful Taylor graduated from high 
school at the age of fifteen. He entered 
West Point where in 1922 he finished 
fourth in a class of 102. Selected for the 
general staff school while a first lieutenant, 
he soon went to Japan to study the Japa- 
nese language and shortly before Pearl 
Harbor returned to Washington. He soon 
found himself in charge of the first Air- 
born Division; as such he was sent to 
Northern Africa and participated in the 
Sicily invasion. From Sicily he spent some 
months in several Jocations in Italy before 
his airborne division was transferred to 
Treland. 

He became commander of the 101 Air- 
borne Division shortly before the D Day In- 
vasion of 1944, and participated with his 
men in the memorable invasion. It is 
almost unbelievable what the parachutist 
carried as he descended in the darkness of 
night behind the enemy’s lines. He had 
an “emergency parachute, pistol, jump 
knife, hand grenades, field rations, canteen, 
first-aid kit, gas mask, maps, and a leg 
bag” in which he had stored a bottle of 
Trish whiskey. 
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In the invasion of Normandy Beach 
there were over 800 transport planes in 
one formation that carried two divisions of 
more than 13,000 airborne troops of which 
over one third were killed. Back in Eng- 
land the 101 Division gained new men, 
continued training, and participated in the 
Arnheim Operation months later. In this 
Invasion over 20,000 parachutists were 
transported in 1,500 planes and 500 gliders, 
protected by 1,000 Allied fighters. 

In September 1945 he became Superin- 
tendent of West Point and served for 
nearly four years. He shuffled the cur- 
riculum to include more classes in social 
sciences and humanities and less mathe- 
matics. He: tried to upgrade admissions 
and to create a way to rid West Point of 
inept cadets. 

In 1949 he was sent to command the 
American troops in Heidelberg, Germany, 
and later to Berlin under General Clay. 
In two years he learned much about Berlin, 
the generosity of the Marshall Plan and 
the West German political leaders. 

By February 1951 he was in the Penta- 
gon briefly before being sent to Korea 
where he was under General Mark Clark. 
For Taylor the Korea War revealed the 
high cost of waging war in an underdevel- 
oped country located a great distance from 
the United States. In comparing Korea 
and South Vietnam he asked the question 
for millions of Americans: “Can a democ- 
racy such as the United States carry on 
a prolonged, limited war to a sucessful 
conclusion?” 

He, in January 1955, returned home to 
serve as Army Chief of Staff. In this po- 
sition he opposed the massive retaliation 
policy and favored a flexible response pol- 
icy, thereby gaining President Eisenhower’s 
increasing coolness. Consequently, he re- 
signed from the Army in 1959, and retired 
to Mexico City as chairman of the Mexico 
Light and Power company. Here he wrote 
the sensational Uncertain Trumpet. 

Shortly, he became president of the 
Lincoln Center of Performing Arts, New 
York City. In 1961 President Kennedy 
named him chairman of a Cuba study 
group to learn why the Bay of Pigs failed. 
Because of the report he became a mili- 
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tary representative to the President with 
an office in the White House office build- 
ing. He sought out military information 
for the President from domestic sources 
and from NATO and SEATO headquarters 
abroad. 

Sent to South Vietnam, he returned to 
urge Kennedy to do nothing for the South 
Vietnamese which they could do for them- 
selves and to make plans to get out as soon 
as practicable. In 1962 he donned his 
military uniform again to serve as chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In this 
capacity he wanted to surprise bomb all 
Cuban missile bases, Cuban air bases and 
fields but Kennedy decided on a quarantine. 

The autumn of disaster included a coup 
by some generals in Vietnam and the 
murder of some high government officials. 
Following the tragic assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy General Taylor, after con- 
ferring with President Johnson, was sent 
abroad as a fact finding person for the 
President. : 

Named by LBJ as Ambassador to South 
Vietnam, Taylor was there only one year 
during which time the Tonkin Gulf inci- 
dent occurred as well as several coups. 
He now wishes he had urged that America 
get out since the South Vietnamese were 
unable to unite, were incapable of self 
government, and repeatedly declared they 
were insulted by the United States. Subse- 
quently, he became an advisor to the 
President and remained until the Nixon 
Administration was organized. 

The most significant parts of this very 
enlightening book are found in the author’s 
conclusion as to why he entered the Viet- 
nam War which he ascribes to our general 
ignorance of the traditions and aspirations 
of the Vietnamese and to our basing deci- 
sions on absolutely false information. 
Furthermore, General Taylor contends that 
we are a declining power faced with in- 
creasing difficulty and complex problems 
both in domestic and in foreign policies 
which will challenge our claims to world 
leadership. He urges that we have the 
wisdom to make necessary changes in our 
foreign policy as England has done and to 
stop trying to police the earth. All of this 
from a four-star American general is 
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definitely worthy of attention from our 
national leaders. 
GEORGE OSBORN 
Department of Social Sciences 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 


ROBERT W. Tucker. The Radical Left 
and American Foreign Policy. Pp. v, 
156. Studies in International Affairs, 
no. 15. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1971. $7.50. Paper- 
bound, $2.75. 

This is a carefully argued, consistently 
interesting, and ultimately unconvincing 
bock. f 

Tucker begins by defining the radical or 
revisionist critique of American diplomacy. 
He states that “it is the insistence upon 
finding the ultimate source of Vietnam in 
forces generated by American capitalism 
that gives radical critics their cohesive- 
ness.” In contrast to the confusion and 
uncertainty which liberal diplomatic his- 
torians perceive, Tucker continues, radicals 
find “clarity and consistency” in American 
foreign policy. Vietnam, for the radicals 
as Tucker presents their views, is the logi- 
cal culmination of an American economic 
expansionism as old as America itself. 

This characterization reveals itself as 
something of a straw man when Tucker 
begins his assessment of the radical critique 
in chapter 3. For William Appleman 
Williams, whom Tucker correctly terms 
“the leading radical historian and the 
father of post-war revisionism,” is correctly 
said to be ambiguous as to “whether Amer- 
ica’s institutions necessitated expansion or 
whether America has been expansionist out 


of the mistaken conviction that the con- . 


tinued well-being, if not the very existence, 
of these institutions required constant ex- 
pansion.” It is something of a comedown 
for the thesis that radicals insist upon the 
thesis that American foreign policy is 
- Clearly and consistently based upon the 
capitalist economy when, in his first de- 
tailed examination of radical texts, Tucker 
is obliged to concede that the leading 
radical historian is unclear and inconsistent 
about this very point. 

Tucker extricates himself from this dif- 
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ficulty with Aristotelian logic: since the 
distinctive thing about the radical critique 
is the contention “that America’s foreign 
policy is essentially a response to the struc- 
tural needs of American capitalism,” this 
must also be the essential thing about it. 

Still, many radical historians do believe 
that capitalism provides the ultimate ex- 
planation for American international be- 
havior; and without conceding Tucker’s 
thesis that this is the essential argument 
of the revisionists, we can proceed to 
examine it. 

Considering, in turn, raw materials, the 
investment of capital, and exports, Tucker 
attempts to argue that none of these is in- 
dispensable to American capitalism and 
hence none can explain American foreign 
policy. His argument is weakest with 
regard to the investment of capital. Pri- 
vate American capital invested overseas has 
increased from an order of magnitude of 
$10 billion to that of $80 billion since the 
end of World War II. During this same 
period, the American government has taken 
on the task of world policeman with a 
consistency and commitment quite new in 
our national experience. Tucker seeks to 
discount this correlation by (a) stressing 
that private investment overseas is less 
than 10 percent of total private invest- 
ment, and (b) demolishing selected exam- 
ples of radical argumentation—again the 
straw man gambit. 

All this has the flavor of a high school 
debate rather than a serious search for truth. 
Especially disappointing is the concluding 
portion of the book when Tucker offers his 
alternative explanation, which turns out to 
be nothing more than the ancient wisdom 
that the United States seeks to safeguard 
its power as have all nation states since the 
beginning of time. In this connection 
Tucker erects yet one more straw man, 
that radicals argue that conflicts between 
nation-states will disappear in a socialist 
world. Surely it is possible to maintain 
that socialism would eliminate one cause 
of war without implying that it would 
eliminate every cause of war. 

STAUGHTON LYND 

Chicago 

Illinois 
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RuBIN Francis WESTON. Racism in U.S. 
Imperialism: The Influence of Ractal 
Assumptions on American Foreign Pol- 
icy, 1893-1946. Pp. xv, 291. Columbia, 
S.C.: University of South Caroline Press, 
1972. $6.95. 


Professor Weston continues a timely 
theme pursued often and well before him 
by C Vann Woodward, Frederick Merk, 
Walter LeFeber, Christopher Lasch, James 
P. Shenton, and a host of others. Weston’s 
material elaborates Senator Fulbright’s 
truism: that great power often becomes 
arrogant in relations with the weak and the 
different. In seven chapters he discusses 
the nature of American imperialism at the 
turn of the century, and the role of racism 
in determining policies towards Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, and 
the Dominican Republic. 

The book’s thesis, which Weston calls 
“my own” (p. 258) is that American white 
“racism provided one of the most influen- 
tial forces for her imperial adventure and 
at the same time formed the basis for the 
ambivalent character of American imperial- 
ism.” By “ambivalent” the author refers 
to S. F. Bemis’s old theme of Americans 
as “imperialists against imperialism’; or 
more specifically, that white America drew 
back ultimately from imperialism—in the 
1930s—primarily because of the perplex- 
ing challenge of governing outside the 
constitution dissimilar peoples considered 
unassimilable. 

The important-sounding title of this 
book, and the full-page advertisements in 
the journals, will raise readers’ expectztions 
high——but in vain, for many reasons. The 
thesis and most of the material are not 
new. There is virtually no reference to re- 
lations with Colombia, Panama, Nicaragua, 
or Mexico; and while Weston does refer to 
Woodrow Wilson’s rebuffs to Haitian pro- 
tests against United States policy at Ver- 
sailles, there is no discussion of his reaztion 
to the Pan-Africanists. Neither racism nor 
imperialism are ever well defined, and Wes- 
ton makes little effort to differentiate be- 
tween white reactions to quite different 
non-white peoples in different places ard at 
various times. He also seems innocert of 
the complex history of color distinctions in 
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Latin America, declaring (p. 237) that 
“American racism was . . . exported to 
Haiti, planting a feeling of caste and color 
prejudice where it had never existed be- 
fore.” 

Perhaps the central weakness of this 
book is that it is an aging (1964) doctoral 
dissertation with scant revision evident. 
Telltale signs abound. There is awkward 
organization—part of chapter 1 and chap- 
ter 2 are redundant—and a plethora of 
unnecessary subtitles clutters the chapters. 
The writing is pedestrian and often irk- 
some: Weston exhausts readers with repeti- 
tious quotes from the government docu- 
ments and contemporary periodicals he 
relies upon; and he unnecessarily taxes the 
minds of readers with the unintroduced 
names of sundry polemicists and essay- 
ists. He also uses the titles and last 
names of officials—“General Davis,” “Ad- 
miral Caperton,” “Financial Adviser Mc- 
Tlhenny”’—whose full names are not given, 
even in the index. Chapter 5 js entitled 
“Cuba: An Enigma of American Imperial- 
ism, 1893-1946,” but nothing in particular 
enigmatic is presented, and the discussion 
leaves off about 1912, thirty-four years 
before cue time. Weston’s research meth- 
ods and documentation are quaint: like 
some beginning graduate students, he 
cites primary materials almost exclusively, 
avoiding excellent secondary matter which 
was available even before he completed his 
dissertation (such as the essential Lasch 
and Shenton essays on the title subject); 
there are no sources dated more recently 
than 1963. Most of the bibliographical 
annotations at the end of the book are 
merely banal: Wilson’s Constitutional Gov- 
ernment is “good for Wilson’s views on 
the development of constitutional govern- 
ment.” The Works of Theodore Roosevelt 
are “unexcelled for views of Theodore 
Roosevelt.” Worse, Weston thinks that 
Claude Bowers’ Beveridge and the Progres- 
sive Era is “perhaps the best work on 
Senator Albert J Beveridge... .” Moon 
Parkers Imperialism and World Politics 
(1926) is “. .. the most definitive work 
on imperialism.” Finally, sad to report, 
Weston was exceedingly careless in trans- 
forming parts of his research into original 
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literature. Some government reports—for 
example, the description cf Hawaii, pp. 
56-57—although properly documented in 
footnotes, were put into the dissertation/ 
book virtually word-for-word without the 
quotation marks which would properly 
designate the material as someone’s other 
than Weston’s. 
JACK TEMPLE KIRBY 

Department of History 

Miami University 

Oxford 

Chio 
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Waryam R Burc, Jr. Daydreams and 
Nightmares: A Sociological Essay on the 
American Environment. Pp. mii, 175. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1971. $3.95. 
This complex, sometimes difficult, chill- 


ing book sets forth the thesis that the evil 
men have done their environment and the 
evil they have done each other is a tribute 
to man’s almost infinite capacity to make 
mistakes, to start out on journeys whose 
ultimate destination is wnere no one wants 
to go. The particular American contribu- 
tion to this comedy of errors is not only 
to be eternally starting out on futile jour- 
neys but to wish fervently to stay in the 
same place at the same time. The comedy 
is compounded as men, seeking to rectify 
their errors, multiply the evil they inflict on 
themselves, on each other, and on nature. 

To understand how men come to play 
the role of destructive buffoons, it is neces- 
sary to understand that societies, environ- 
ments, and human motivations are closely 
interwoven, Myths embody and sacralize 
these relationships, but are themselves a 
potent force in human behavior In pre- 
literate societies, for instance, nature is 
“enchanted” and considered an extension 
of society. Sanctions are imposed for vio- 
lations of the rules of nature as they are 
for violations of societal rules. To deplete 
a natural resource is equivalent to an at- 
tack on the social structure itself. The 
effects of such societies on their environ- 
ments are severely circumscribed, unless 
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something happens to disrupt the social 
structure or to upset the balance between 
man and environment. 

In the American case, there have been 
several myths which have embodied and 
sanctioned relationships among men, soci- 
ety and nature. There is the myth of the 
“untamed West” where men of natural 
superiority rose to the top against a back- 
ground of harsh environment. But this 
was a conservative myth of isolated elites 
and their intellectual allies. The utopian 
vision of the New England transcendental- 
ists, with their dream of a just and har- 
monious society in a delicate balance with 
nature, remained a vision. The prevailing 
myth has been that of the independent 
yeoman, tilling his acres in freedom, 
taming or conquering nature, growing con- 
tinually richer, and yet, fulfilling the needs 
of society at the same time. The hold of 
this myth on American society, even when 
the conditions which gave rise to it have 
disappeared, is remarkable for its tenacity 
The various democratic institutions and 
processes, such as voluntary associations, 
local control, laws and rule making, are 
both an effect of the myth and a guarantee 
of its fulfillment The myth embodies and 
justifies a market economy, where men, 
land, and money are changed into com- 
modities and confront each other, re- 
strained only by the laws of the market 
The myth has served to shore up the 
corporation as a sort of organizational 
yeoman. Another function of the myth is 
to justify the deferment of gratification 
and to maintain hope. The myth compen- 
sates for the inequities of society; indeed 
it explains away all inequities as the result 
of personal failings or inferior heredity 
Lately it has found roots in the suburbs, 
of all places, which is a sort of surrogate 
West. 

With what result? For the individual 
there has been a form of liberation; rising 
expectations, an equality of hope, a belief 
in immediate and final solutions to all prob- 
lems, a release of an often ruthless energy, 
social and spatial mobility, the satisfaction 
derived from measuring achievement in 
quantitative terms. But the result of the 
balance between man, nature, and society 
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has been disastrous. The myth of the yeo- 
man led directly to the Dust Bowl of the 
1930s, with its enormous natural and human 
wastage. Attempts to remedy the situa- 
tion, without disturbing the myth, or what 
it embodies, have led to the continued 
exploitation of the land, the further degra- 
dation of human beings. Thus, the policy 
of acreage allotments has meant more in- 
tensive mining of land, as well as the inten- 
sive use of pesticides, with the results with 
which we are all familiar. The small 
farmer has been squeezed out; the human 
wastage among rural migrants to the cities 
and the devastation of the cities, are the 
result. Governmental agencies set up to 
deal with these problems have become 
instruments of the further degradation of 
human and natural resources. 

The trouble is that Americans fail to 
realize that their myth was founded on 
_ fortuitous circumstance—the oppor‘unity 
to exploit the resources of a virtually un- 
touched continent. It was abundance 
which made the yeoman a plausible figure, 
_ as it has in other frontier societies. But 
the era of abundance is rapidly passing, or 
is already past, and no amount of yearning 
after the realm of space or new techno- 
logical miracles will bring it back. 

Yet the myth persists,.and Americans, 
facing the future, can conceive of it only 
as a continuation of the past. It is no 
wonder that under these circumstances that 
what was rational in the past reveals itself 
today as only a rationality of means; the 
ends are irrational, insane. Even the 
means become self-defeating. In the at- 
tempt to solve rationally the problems 
which American society created, there is a 
search for knowledge, but this “knowledge” 
turns out to be a flood of information, 


which serves only to narcoticize the recipi-: 


ent of the information There is not the 
true knowledge of our condition, which 
might lead to meaningful action. The 
present concern about ecology should not 
be taken to mean that something signifi- 
cant will be done about it. There is a 
flood of information about the ecological 
crisis, but precious little knowledge abcut 
the natural, social, and mythic forces which 
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have given rise to it. Indeed, the eco- 
logical crusade is a way not to change the 
situation in any significant aspect. 

American society has thus reached those 
limits which circumscribe all societies; the 
inherent limitations of a particular social 
order, available resources, the ratio of 
population to land. It is for this reason, 
fundamentally, that the daydreams of the 
past have become the nightmares of the 
present (and future); hope turned into 
hate, manifestly destined expansion de- 
throned by limits of time and space, equal- 
ity and opportunity receding, freedom and 
independence a mere shadow of the prom- 
ise. Can anything be done? Obviously 
not, as long as the myth prevails. Indeed, 
the pessimism of the author is almost un- 
relieved. And yet not quite, for as the 
author reminds us at the very end of the 
book, embodied in the American myth is 
the notion that man can control his own 
fate, and the American past provides us 
with an example of men who turned to 
revolution in order to do so. 

EUGENE V. SCHNEIDER 

Department of Sociology 

Bryn Mawr Colleze 

Bryn Mawr 

Pennsylvania 


FRANK CANCIAN. Change and Uncertainty 
in a Peasant Economy: The Maya Corn 
Farmers of Zinacantan. Pp. 208. Stan- 
ford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 
1972. $7.95. 


For the reader interested in ethnographic 
studies, this is a valuable book. Seven of 
the eight chapters and three of the four 
appendices deal with life in Zinacantan, a 
Mayan township of 9,000 people who are 
primarily corn farmers. Professor Cancian 
presents a sympathetic overview of com- 
munity life and discusses in detail the 
socio-economic organization and the tech- ` 
niques of agricultural production from 
planting to marketing Particular emphasis 
is placed upon the farmers’ reactions to 
two major changes introduced into Zina- 
cantan: a road building program and 
government-operated receiving centers for 
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corn. The authors generally carefully 
drawn conclusions rely heavily on inter- 
views, surveys, participant observations, 
and several years of experience with the 
Zinacantecos. 

Especially refreshing is the view pre- 
sented in the text and in an appendix that 
peasants are not ignorant farmers tied to 
their traditional ways, but rather, rational 
men working in what is perceived as their 
self-interest within a cultural structure dif- 
ferent from our own. In fact, the discus- 
sion illustrates the many decisions that the 
traditional farmer has to make concerning 
where, when, and how to cultivate and sell 
his product. 

The one long theoretical chapter draws 
on information presented in the previous 
chapters and past publications to generate 
and test several hypotheses relating social 
rank to decisions made under conditions of 
uncertainty. The most interesting findings 
are that the middle class “. . . is especially 
conservative during the early stages of 
change, when uncertainty is greatest” 
(p. 156) and is “a poor responder to 
changes that involve any substantial un- 


certainty” (p. 157). If correct, these con- | 


tentions should be unsettling to those who 
argue that the middle class acts as a leader 
of social movements while upper and lower 
classes are reluctant and unable to bring 
about social change. 

While the ethnography stands on its own 
merit, the theoretical chapter claims more 
than it offers. Professor Cancian suggests 
that his “results are important because they 
illustrate the connection between uncer- 
tainty and non-economic explanations of 
economic decision making...” (p. 153) 
His hypotheses actually employ economic 
variables disguised in sociological terms. 
His findings, contrary to his statements, 
are consistent with predictions of stan- 
dard micro-economic theory assuming un- 
certainty. Specifically, he defines rank as 
“the possession or control of resources and 
risk taking as the deployment of resources 
in situations of uncertainty” (p. 136). To 
make this case, he would need to argue 
that wealth and investment are non-eco- 
nomic variables and that economic theory 
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is not capable of prediction when uncer- 
tainty exists. 
The mistreatment of economics, which is 


-partially a matter of semantics, is the only 


major blemish in an otherwise well-written 
and valuable volume. Many readers could 
benefit from Professor Cancian’s per- 
spective and his analysis and organization 
of basic data, particularly those people 
planning a similar study. 
FRED D. MILLER 

Department of Economics 

Oregon State University 

Corvalles 

Oregon 


Morice, G. Cantor. The Hollywood TV 
Producer: His Work and His Audtence. 
Pp. vii, 256. New York: Basic Books, 
1972. $7.95. 


The material for this book is based on 
interviews with eighty TV producers, most 
of whom had shows on the networks during 
the 1968-1969 season. A ten-topic, sixty- 
eight item questionnaire was used to elicit 
both specific statistical information and 
attitudinal sets. 

After stating her methodology and re- 
viewing both social criticism and socio- 
logical theory as they relate to mass com- 
munication, Ms. Cantor concerns herself 
with such topics as the work setting of 
producers, their training and commitment, 
their role partners (writers, actors, direc- 
tors), their relationship to network bu- 
reaucracy, and the problem of network 
control of program content. 

Like the policeman, the producer’s lot is 
not a happy one—at least in TV. He is 
constantly cross-pressured by the materials 
available, the networks views of how these 
materials should be handled, and his own 
principles. (The latter seems to be the 
least important pressure for most of those 
interviewed.) It is a life of constant com- 
promise and one in which you are only as 
successful as your last series. 

This book represents, to me at least, both 
the strengths and weaknesses of current 
procedures in the social sciences. There 
is a reasonably rigorous methodology in the 
collection of data. Conversely, there is a 
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singular reluctance to go beyond that point. 
Facts without intuition are as sterile as 
intuition without fact is chaotic. I would 
place this book under the initial part of 
my dichotomy. 

T have two other caveats about the book. 
The first is the failure to cite specific TV 
programs to illustrate the generalizations 
made by the producers. It is understand- 
able that most of ker informants prefer 
the cloak of anonymity, but the absence 
of reference points leaves the reader adrift. 
My second caveat is one which the author 
herself states in her conclusions. The TV 
industry is itself in a state of flux and 
conditions which obtained in 1968-1969 are 
either no longer relevant in quite the same 
way they were then or are totally irrele- 
vant. Witness the recent FCC decision to 
loosen network control of program content 
and syndication. 

Therefore, despite the amount of scholar- 
ship illustrated in the planning and execu- 
tion, I am compelled to view the work as 
a whole as artifact rather than fact Per- 
haps it will have some place in future mass 
communication theory work. In terms of 
its immediate use, I am afraid there is little 
save as a historical reference point. But 
perhaps that is sufficient to justify its 
existence. 

Ropert C. O'HARA 

Professor of Linguistics 

Department of English 

University of South Florida 

Tampa 


R. W. ConneLL The Child’s Construction 
of Politics. Pp. 251. Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia: Melbourne University Press, 1971. 
$4.55. Paperbound. 

The proliferation of political socializa- 
tion literature in America has been hin- 
dered by cultural ard national blinders. 
Early scholars concentrated on studying 
American, white, middle-class children 
ranging, for the most part, from grade 3 
to grade 8 Reacting to these blinders, 
certain American political scientists began 
around 1968 to point to the cultural! bias 
of the early studies Despite this renewed 
interest in American subcultures, the 
number of cross-national studies remained 
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sparse. The publication of Professor Con- 
nell’s book at last rescues the study of 
political soctalization from its imprison- 
ment by American political and other social 
scientists and adds an important dimension 
to our study of the socialization process. 
It is in this area of removing some of 
the cultural and national blinders that 
Connell’s book makes its most important 
contribution. 

A second contribution is Connell’s at- 
tempt to provide a “general alternative to 
the systems-theory approach” to the study 
of political socialization. Unfortunately, 
the author’s valiant attempt falls short. It 
does not succeed precisely because the au- 
thor’s own critique of the dominant themes 
running through most contemporary sociali- 
zation literature is developed only in his 
last chapter as a seeming afterthought to 
the presentation of a mass of information 
gained from his unstructured, tape-recorded 
interviews with a sample of some 119 Aus- 
tralian children aged 5 to 16 in New South 
Wales. While many of the bits of in- 
formation are indeed tantalizing, their 
elaboration and explanation do little to 
clarify and advance our knowledge of the 
socialization process. 

The major portion of this work is divided 
into two parts. The first, “Main Trends,” 
is a topical analysis of some of the 
subjects familiar to socialization scholars, 
namely, political consciousness, political 
roles, the emergence of ideas about struc- 
ture and organization in politics, party 
choice and ideology, attitudes to the 
Vietnam War, and the impact of tele- 
vision. A great deal of the material in 
section one, Connell’s protestations to the 
contrary, is congruent with findings from 
other socialization studies. Connell begins 
by noting that he is interested in the proc- 
ess of cognitive development as explicated 
in the theories of Jean Piaget He does 
not, however, adequately demonstrate how 
his analysis is tied to Piaget’s theories 
The book fails theoretically because it is 
basically a descriptive “collective portrait” 
of the children interviewed with little 
elaboration of the theoretical implications 
What, for example, does it mean to note 
that a five-year-old child is against the 
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Vietnam War, but does not have a cogni- 
tive understanding of the war? 

The remainder of section one treats some 
rather standard socialization topics such 
as the learning of party identification. 
Connell notes that the family is a primary 
source of party identification, but his dis- 
cussion of the psychological process jin- 
volved is again theoretically deficient. The 
discussion of the process of identification 
points up the weakness. Citing only 
Brenfenbrenner’s 1960 article on identifica- 
tion, he then states that “psychologists’ 
ideas about identification are themselves 
confusing.” There is indeed a great deal 
of confusion, but not nearly as much as 
Connell seems to think A large part of 
his confusion grows from Lis lack of aware- 
ness of the work of Miller and Dollard 
anc Bandura and Walters If the author 
had tied these into his analysis and com- 
bined them with the ideas of Jean Piaget 
he would have made an important theo- 
retical contribution to the socialization 
literature. 

Finally, the last two portions of sec- 
tion one also tie in with the general thread 
of the socialization literature. We do 
indeed inherit the fears of our fathers, and 
we do seem to be living in a “global 
vilage” That the Australian children are 
aware of these points and that a great deal 
of this awareness comes Irom exposure to 
television are interesting points. 

Part two of the book moves from topical 
discussion to focus in great detail on the 
views of five particular children. This 
wealth of information seems to me to be 
of less interest to the general socialization 
scholar than the first secon of the book. 
Waile entertaining, the individual descrip- 
tions are less important than the last sec- 
tian of the book entitled “Reflections ” It 
is here that the author attempts to bring 
his theoretical insights to bear Connell 
views the “development of a political belief 
not as a mechanical function or input of 
a system, but as a contingent historical 
process.” It is in this view of the child 
as an active, thinking individual engaged 
in a dialectical process that this book 
is most stimulating Despite its short- 
comings, it should be read by social scien- 
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tists interested in the process of political 
socialization. 
HERBERT HIRSCH 
Department of Government 
The University of Texas 
Austin 


MARTHA DertTHick. New Towns In- 
town: Why a Federal Program Failed. 
Pp. 102. Washington, D.C.: The Urban 
Institute, 1972. $2.95 Paperbound 


This is a study of the failure of a little- 
noted federal program for urban reform— 
the Johnson administration’s attempt to 
create model new communities on federally 
owned land in metropolitan areas. The 
program, conceived by the President in 
1967, is studied in its implementation ef- 
forts in seven cities by Dr. Derthick, a 
senior fellow at the Brookings Institution. 

The program for building New Towns 
In-Town is traced in its development by 
a cabinet-level committee chaired by the 
head of the Central Services Administra- 
tion, Lawson B. Knott, Jr. It was initially 
implemented on a 335-acre site in North- 
east Washington, and was later followed by 
attempts to build in San Antonio, Atlanta, 
Louisville, Clinton Township (Michigan), 
New Bedford (Connecticut), and San 
Francisco. In each case, a combination of 
local opposition and bureaucratic stumbling 
lost the day, and the federal lands con- 
tinued to lie undeveloped as new town sites. 

Derthick focuses her conclusions on “the 
limits of centralization,” noting that the 
federal governmental officials involved in 
implementing the presidential initiative 
were unable to influence local government 
officials, and were further hampered by a 
“tendency to conceive goals in ideal terms” 
(p 83). Limited knowledge, the limited 
stock of aid, the limited uses of aid, and 
the inflation of objectives are identified as 
the major causes of the program’s failure. 
The failure of the program is linked with 
the particular weakness of the federal gov- 
ernment as social activist in the American 
system’ the program was “too centralized; 
it did not incorporate the necessary adjust- 
ments to local interests” (p.98). Derthick 
concludes that abstract ideals and tangible 
interests must be reconciled in government 
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action, and that “tension between the 
federal and local government in the Amer- 
ican system may be one sign that such 
reconciliation is occurring” (p. 102). 

The view of the program from tke local 
level is also an interesting one, and 
Derthick provides some data on the form 
taken by citizen and elite opposition to the 
program, though she does not integrate 
these findings as major conclusions. The 
data provide, however, grounds for the re- 
interpretation of the role of citizen par- 
ticipation in social policy. Citizen partici- 
pation in this program, unlike that of the 
war on poverty, meant the voice of those 
who wished to exclude the less privileged 
from their communities—voices of both 
blacks and whites who feared that the open 
land would extend the boundaries of the 
slums too near their homes. The program 
was opposed by blacks who feared the 
lower classes, conservationists who sought 
to preserve open land, neighborhood zroups 
who feared black invasions, and in tke end, 
many local political officials who saw the 
program raising the level of conflict to 
unacceptable heights in their communities 
The tension generated by the program, in 
the end, proved unproductive; American 
federalism, confronting the metropolitan 
crisis of our time, still awaits the develop- 
ment of governing structures that can chan- 
nel such tension toward the achievement 
of creative social policies 

Jon VAN TIL 

Department of Sociology 

and Anthropology 

Swarthmore College 

Swarthmore 

Pennsylvania 


Ricwarp E Epcar Urban Power and 
Social Welfare: Corporate Influence in 
an American City Pp. 224 Beverly 
Hills, Cal.: Sage, 1970 $895. 

Richard Edgar’s book is a disaster, sur- 
passing all other claimants to the prze of 
the worst hard-cover social science book I 
have read This was a PhD dissertation 
supervised by Irving Louis Horowitz. I 
found it meeting so few professional stan- 
dards that I was aghast it was accepted— 
much less published! A clambake of fash- 
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ionable, radical-chic assertions, the mono- 
graph simply does not meet accepted re- 
search requirements, whether for theory, 
method, logic, or style. If, as Horowitz 
says in the Foreword, Edgar’s book is 
“excellent” and deserves “to be treated 
seriously on how the problem of urban 
power becomes operational,” then only God 
can save the social sciences. 

The book purports to be a study of the 
corporate influence on social policy in the 
city of St. Louis. Based upon twelve 
years of work in a social welfare agency 
and padded by “selected” interviews and a 
“qualitative” review of two newspapers, 
the book assails a caricature of the plural- 
ist position and offers instead a narrow, 
pre-Hunter elitist analysis of “what is done 
about all matters relating to the city’s wel- 
fare” In answer to who controls social 
policy, Edgar chants the business corpora- 
tion—the finpolity, whose influence he 
represents as invidious and omipresent. 
Sparing no obvious targets, Edgar also 
cudgels liberals, policy scientists, the Es- 
tablishment, and related villains His basic 
approach is to chart who occupies the com- 
mand posts of private agencies in St. Louis 
and then to conclude ad nauseam that 
demonic corporate power controls the city’s 
social policies. 

My wholesale objections are not those 
of a political scientist defending the re- 
doubts of pluralism Rather, they are 
that the book fails to meet even elemen- 
tary expectations of social science What 
“theory” is evinced is a potpourri of 
ideas, most of which are oversimplified, 
ill-defined, and unrelated Notions such 
as “Policy is the more or less explicit 
manifestations of ideology” are posited 
rather than explained Even more serious, 
personal polemics are indistinguishable 
from research interpretations—in point of 
fact, Edgar writes as a “true believer” 
Research procedures receive little mention, 
and the entire book demonstrates little 
familiarity with contemporary approaches, 
collection techniques, or interpretations of 
data. Evidence is “swamping” the reader 
with highly selective and wumnpersuasive 
“factual criticisms from various sources.” 
The language of attack is too sweeping, 
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dispensing with complicated and contro- 
versial questions in one or two line closed 


assertions; and the central descriptions of 


who occupies what chairs in St. Louis are 
dull and largely formal recitations of or- 
ganizational charts. Finally, quite apart 
from the canons of social science, the book 
dces not logically describe, explain, or 
evaluate; instead, it tends to be a dis- 
jointed tract of preconceived ideas. 

Unlike Dalton in Men Who Manage, 
Edgar does not directly relate his vantage 
point in a social welfare agency to examine 
wao controls social policy. Apparently, 
Edgar was a full-time participant and not 
an observer, for there is no evidence of 
systematic note-taking. (He does not dis- 
cuss his research strategy, whether it be 
participant observation or, for that matter, 
mapping of organizational charts, talking 
to selected people, or reviewing newspaper 
stories.) Except perhaps as a backdrop, 
the book is divorced from Edgar’s twelve 
years in the field. More serious, if the 
strengths of participant observation are 
new hypotheses and a “feel” for the 
situation, the book stands as contrary 
testimony. Rather than the insights of a 
practitioner or the generalizations of an 
academic, Edgar combines the prejudices of 


the first with the intellectual fashions of 


the latter. 

The question of corporate influence on 
urban policy is important, for we know 
from field research on various policy and 
regulatory problems that corporate power 
is frequently and effectively exercised. 
Two of the most obvious urban examples 
are those of air pollution and transporta- 
tion Nevertheless, as a purported investi- 
gation, Edgar’s book adds little to the 
study of urban politics Perhaps the most 
interesting substantive discussion, the or- 
ganization of corporate executives called 
Civic Progress, would be better presented 
as an ICP case study. Among other major 
reasons, Edgar fails to clarify or advance 
what we know about urban decision-making 
because he is unwilling to take seriously 
previous research. Among all his refer- 
ences, Edgar cites only about ten commu- 
nity power studies, ignoring most of an 
extensive literature. Rather than draw 
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upon political science and sociology, Edgar 
uses a few academic totems as a forum for 
his own private indictments. 

Unless one is a student of St. Louis 
politics, I know of no reason to read 
Edgar’s book. Or perhaps one may choose 
to read a splendid entry for the worst- 
book-of-the-year award. 

RONALD O. LOVERIDGE 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Riverside 


ALBERT Erus and JoHN M. GULLo. 
Murder and Assassination. Pp. 406. 
New York: Lyle Stuart, 1972. $10.00. 


Ellis and Gullo have generated a book 
which should prove to be of considerable 
interest to laymen, students, behavioral 
scientists, and law enforcement officials on 
the continually fascinating but enigmatic 
aspects of murder and assassination 

The first chapter deals with important 
observations on mass (multiple) murderers 
The emphasis here is upon psychologically 
or emotionally disturbed persons, many of 
whom became famous in the chronicles of 
history. 

Following the presentation on the psy- 
chological aspects of multiple murders, are 
chapters dealing with the sociological, psy- 
chological, biological, and emotional theo- 
ries and factors in murder. Among the 
several sociological contributions mentioned 
are those by Henry-Short on external re- 
straint theory, Wolfgang on subculture of 
violence, Gurr on collective violence caused 
by deprivation of lower class groups, and 
the extensive coverage of the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence. 

The authors find that the psychoanalytic 
factors are somewhat dubious. They point 
out the possible connection between murder 
and body type, bad genes, the XYY chro- 
mosome (over aggressiveness), brain inju- 
ries and dysfunction, malfunctioning of the 
brain due to effects of alcohol and drugs, 
and so forth. But, overall, the effect of 
the so-called biological factors on assaultive 
behavior is not clear or conclusive 

Much more credence is placed by the 
authors in emotional disturbances. As a 
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matter of fact, the main hypothesis of the 
authors relative to the psychology of 
murder is that “killers are usually aberrant 
personalities and that they frequently in- 
herit a predisposition to be pathologically 
inclined, to be insensitive to the hurts of 
others, and to be angry and sadistic, as 
well as being environmentally influenced ” 

Several important contrasts are mace be- 
tween assassination and murder. The ob- 
ject in assassination is a public (political) 
figure. The assassin does not know his 
victim and has had no contact with 
him. He commits his act in view of hun- 
dreds of people. Assassins tend to be 
somewhat psychotic at the time. They 
tend to be loners for the most part, particu- 
larly at the time of the deed. Emotional 
disturbance, which is found to be rampant 
in ordinary murders, is not so character- 
istic of assassins They are more likeiy to 
be victims of a kind of “blind rage.” 

Some attention is given to the effective- 
ness of psychiatric or psychological therapy 
in treating disturbed murderers. Overall, 
the authors find very little justificatior for 
the way the penal system handles murder- 
ers. However, they see great possibilities 
in the so-called “rational-emotive” type of 
psychotherapy. 

Allowance should have been made in the 
authors’ coverage for greater focus upon 
ordinary murderers—the one-time murder- 
ers, in contrast to the multiple murderers. 
And material should have been presented 
also on the problem of aggravated assault, 
which outnumbers actual murders in the 
United States many times (This is be- 
cause the victim does not die, which fact 
would make it murder.) It would kave 
been of interest also to learn how the au- 
thors, being clinical psychologists, would 
have handled and explained this very much 
more frequent problem 

And finally, more attention should have 
been paid to the violent behavior which is 
generated in mob action—collective wio- 
lence—and also to the violence of religious 
wars. 

WALTER C. RECKLESS 

Department of Sociology 

Ohio State University 

Columbus 
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Joun H. Kaursxy The Political Conse- 
quences of Modernization. Pp. xv, 267. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1972. 
$7.50, 


This book was written with two ambi- 
tious objectives: to provide an introduction 
to a theory of political modernization and 
to contribute to an empirical theory of 
political change. Kautsky defines politics 
as a conflict. The participants in the con- 
flict are groups, defined as “any aggregate 
of individuals with common interest.” 
The groups engage in conflicts because they 
have conflicting interests; interest being 
defined as “what an individual or group 
wants.” This interest is deduced from the 
observed behavior of the group. But the 
concept of a group does not always co- 
incide with the concept of a class The 
author perceives politics as a group con- 
flict, not a class conflict. The group may 
be formed on a non-class basis that cuts 
across Class lines. 

This study explains political change in 
terms of economic change. Economic de- 
velopment is assigned the role of an inde- 
pendent variable. The dependent variable 
is political change This choice of variables 
is dictated by convenience. Both economic 
and political determinism are recognized 
by the writer as inadequate and incomplete 
approaches. He recognizes a mutual inter- 
action of social, political, and economic fac- 
tors. For him, the crucial question is not 
what determines what but “what is to be 
analyzed in terms of what.” 

The focus of the investigation is on the 
impact of modernization on political 
change Kautsky rejects theoretical ap- 
proaches colored by ethnocentric bias and 
teleology In his opinion, scholars and 
politicians erred in the indiscriminate trans- 
fer of categories and concepts, derived 
from nineteenth-century Western Euro- 
pean experience, to the analysis of present- 
day developing nations Modernization in 
Western European countries took place 
from within and the concepts applicable to 
this type of modernization are not rele- 
vant to the problems of political change in 
contemporary developing countries which 
are modernized from without 

Such concepts as conflict among the 
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aristocracy, the middle class, and labor— 
using respectfully the ideologies of con- 
servatism, liberalism, socialism, national- 
ism, the dichotomy between “left” and 
“right,” and the belief that the nse of the 
middle class is indispensable for develop- 
ment—are of little use in the analysis of 
the nations modernized from without. 

The core of this cross-national study is 
devoted to the political consequences of 
modernization from without, relevant for 
most of the developing nations. It is a 
timely contribution to a theory of political 
change. The reading of this book is a 
must for those interested in the dynamics 
of modernization and its economic and 
political implications. 

OLEG ZINAM 

Department of Economics 

University of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Ohio 
Harry D, Krause. IHegitimacy: Low and 

Social Policy. Pp. vii, 379. Indianap- 

olis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1971. $14.00. 
PRUDENCE Mors Rains. Becoming an Un- 

wed Mother: A Sociological Account. 

Pp. vii, 207. Chicago, I.: Aldine, 1971. 

$6.95. 

Marriage as a prerequisite and, indeed, 
as a social requirement for child bearing 
and rearing is being questioned in these 
two books, although never mentioned di- 
rectly. ‘That these authors can seriously 
study those who fail to be a part of the 
institution of marriage, championing their 
rights or isolating the social function of 
their behavior, implies that a change has 
already started to take place. The neces- 
sity of the family as the basic social unit 
is being challenged. Cultural shifts are at 
times painful to face and so they are not 
directly handled or sometimes even per- 
ceived. We can more easily question a 
legal implication, observe the way that 
symptoms of these shifts are reacted to as 
though they were causes, or observe the 
whole phenomenon of unwed motherhood 
as a stage of a sexual career within a social 
context. 

The rights of passage for the illegitimate 
child are the subject of interest for Pro- 
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fessor Krause. He argues that it is now 
timely for the equal protection clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to be applied 
to the illegitimate child. He states clearly 
that there is no compelling reason for dif- 
ferential treatment of this group of chil- 
dren. Once again in our nation’s history, 
this part of the Fourteenth Amendment is 
being used to argue for social change. The 
amendment is the tool, but it is really en- 
abling us to legally increase our tolerance 
for difference and to bend our institu- 
tions to fit current social need. Professor 
Krause uses an opinion survey to show that 
popular will is ready for the laws which 
will reflect the equal treatment of this par- 
ticular group. We lear that laws are 
being proposed and considered to equalize 
welfare services, inheritance rights and 
other benefits that our society assures to 
any other child. He argues that since 
these benefits in our society usually derive 
from paternity, we should insure the ascer- 
tainment of paternity through the best use 
of scientific means. However, when the 
poor economic status of the father or in- 
ability to determine paternity are present, 
the state should act towards this group in 
a protective and non-punishing capacity. 
Krause convincingly points out that regard- 
less of the parental behavior, the child 
should be given an equal chance under the 
law. This is a fine book for those inter- 
ested in grasping the legal issues underlying 
a change attitude toward illegitimacy and 
the family. 


Prudence Mors Rains studies the sexual 
career of the unwed mother in both a 
middle-class white and lower-class black 
setting. She argues that we need not in- 
voke notions of pathology to understand 
the sources of illegitimacy. Instead, she 
proposes that all girls share the same sexual 
and moral career regardless of the permis- 
siveness of their behavior. Each girl in 
the process of becoming a sexually func- 
tioning adult acts in ways which are not 
yet acceptable to her. It is proposed that 
this young woman, for reasons having to 
do with self esteem and reputational issues, 
continues to view herself as Jess sexual 
than she actually is. It is the need to 
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maintain this view which is then linked 
with her inability to use contraceptives and 
avoid pregnancy Pregnancy is a definitive 
step in a sexual career. The young woman 
then can focus on the child and accept 
herself as a fully functioning sexual per- 
son However, it is suggested that the 
social agencies working with the unwed 
mother function in a way so as to return 
her to the prior state of ambivalence re- 
garding her actual sexuality and, therefore, 
to a point of high risk of pregnancy As 
a white student, using participant observa- 
tion as a technique, the author recognizes 
her difficulty in drawing definitive conclu- 
sions regarding the black woman, but she 
does state that illegitimacy has different 
social functions for the black and suggests 
that separate analysis is needed. 


Both writers do a fine job of raising 
relevant issues for any of us dealing with 
illegitimacy or unwed motherhood. We 
would suggest that our current ability to 
raise these issues, to see the mother and 
child out of the context of being il or 
unequal, reflects a shift in our cultural atti- 
tude towards marriage and family life as 
an absolute necessity for the maintenance 
of our culture. While upsetting to many, 
new forms of social living are being tried, 
increasingly by offspring from middle class 
homes, and the moral and legal sanctions 
are therefore bound to follow. 

ROBERT and BARBARA FISHMAN 

Bala Cynwyd 

Pennsylvania 


HERMAN R Lantz. A Community in 
Search of Itself: A Case History of 
Cairo, Ilinois. Pp. mili, 236. Carbon- 
dale, I: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1972. $10.00. 


Qur current concern with city problems 
has made this a flush time for urban 
studies. How did we get where we are 
today and how do we deal with the urban 
crisis are questions that an increasingly 
large number of scholars are addressing 
We have not been short on explanations. 
Historian Sam Bass Warner, Jr, for in- 
stance, ascribes the deficiencies of Amer- 
ican cities to an obsession with “priva- 
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tism”, Jane Jacobs. donning the mantle of 
the economist, suggests that a failure to 
replace old work with new work has re- 
sulted in the stagnation of cities; while 
systems analyst Jay Forrester accuses city 
administrators of using self-defeating ap- 
proaches in dealing with urban problems. 
All of these writers, however, deal with 
cities that experienced degrees of success 
and falure Now Herman R. Lantz has 
analyzed a community characterized by 
persistent failure. 

According to its boosters, geographical 
factors guaranteed that Cairo, Tlinois 
would become a great city. Located at the 
juncture of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, it had excellent possibilities as a 
center for transshipment; by 1881 six 
railroads terminated there, seemingly re- 
emphasizing its strategic locale And yet, 
Cairo never experienced the population 
growth and economic development en- 
visaged by its boosters. In 1960 Cairo had 
a population of 9,348, down from its 1920's 
peak of about 20,000, Problems of eco- 
nomic stagnation, river seepage, racial ten- 
sion, and a high incidence of vice and crime 
plague the community today as they have 
throughout its history. 

Through a content analysis of local news- 
papers and public and private documents, 
Lantz seeks to comprehend the causes of 
community failure. Some factors, such as 
the decline of river transshipment and 
changing patterns of railroad development, 
have been outside the power of the com- 
munity to control Internal events, how- 
ever, seem, in retrospect, more crucial than 
external. Most critical here, according to 
the author, is the failure to develop politi- 
cal parties linked to national political net- 
works Local government was weak and 
fragmented. ‘The community’s economic 
and cultural elite, conservative and fearful 
of change, rejected political leadership and 
community responsibility. The city’s econ- 
omy stagnated and industries attracted to 
the city often proved marginal and finan- 
cially unstable. The population developed 
feelings of alienation, resignation, hopeless- 
ness, and apathy; the city’s history re- 
flected “patterned community failure.” 

Lantz concludes that the problems of 
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failure are reflections of a deeper process 
involving human and community absoles- 
cence due to changing technology. This 
conclusion, however, seems at variance with 
Lantz’s evidence of continual failure. In 
addition, while failure is obvious, how does 
one define success—in the fulfilment of 
booster expectations of population and eco- 
nomic growth? At best, this seems a lim- 
ited ideal. One might also criticize Lantz’s 
tendency to list and fit material into a 
common framework—a methodology that at 
times may obscure rather than enlighten. 
Still, this is an important beginning work; 
hopefully it will lead to an examination of 
other “failed” communities. 
JoL A. TARR 

Department of History 

Carnegie-Mellon University 

Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 


Date ROGERS MARSHALL. The Politics of 
Participation in Poverty: A Case Study 
of the Board of the Economic and Youth 
Opportunities Agency of Greater Los 
Angeles. Pp. 210. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1971. $7.95. 


Just as some of the rhetoric around 
“maximum feasible participation” has led 
to unrealistic expectations about the role 
of the poor in federal anti-poverty pro- 
grams, the main title of this monograph 
suggests a good deal more than is offered. 
In both cases, the exaggeration invites a 
negative reaction which obscures the posi- 
tive aspects of what is accomplished. 

Reported here is Marshall’s own limited 
case study conducted in 1968 of the board 
of the Los Angeles agency which was the 
local funnel for Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity Funds. Based on interviews with 
board members and observation of board 
and committee meetings over a nine month 
period, the study is primarily concerned 
with the impact of community representa- 
tives on the actions of the board and on 
board members themselves. Marshall con- 
ducted and tape recorded semi-structured 
interviews with sixteen agency representa- 
tives and eight community representatives 
who were on the board in January, 
1968. In addition, seven more community 
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representatives who were elected during 
the study period were interviewed before 
meeting with the board and again six 
months later. 

Unexpectedly, Marshall found limited 
controversy within the board. Dominated 
by a strong executive director, the board 
tended to endorse projects which staff 
members had previously negotiated with 
community agencies. On the few issues 
where there was conflict, community repre- 
sentatives made little impact not only be- 
cause they were a minority on the board 
but also because they did not vote as a 
block. Marshall, however, reported some 
tendency in split votes for community 
representatives to cluster on the losing side 
in defense of the “little man.” 

Marshall’s treatment of the effects of 
participation on the opinions of board 
members themselves is flawed by her heavy 
reliance on retrospective data. Represent- 
atives of agencies recalled early mixed 
opinions on community representatives 
which tended to be modified in time in a 
more favorable direction. A softened view 
on the part of originally skeptical agency 
representatives was not surprising since the 
community representatives had been so 
readily coopted. Community representa- 
tives, on the other hand, tended to claim 
that participation had increased their per- 
sonal effectiveness but lowered their opinion 
of the community action agency. 

Marshall relates her findings to the 
literature on community participation and 
adult socialization, but because of her 
study’s limited scale and methodology, she 
can do little to extend theory in those 
areas. In her policy recommendations, 
Marshall emphasizes the positive contribu- 
tions which community representatives can 
make in local anti-poverty programs. She 
argues that community representatives 
could increase their effectiveness through 
more training conducted by persons they 
select themselves and through caucuses on 
controversial! issues. 

For those who were close to the anti- 
poverty programs of the past decade, client 
activism was a most conspicuous phenome- 
non and a highly controversial issue. 
Much writing about citizen participation 
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is either largely theoretical or heavi-y ideo- 
logical. Marshall’s study is a welcome 
addition to that literature because it pro- 
vides us with a factual account of zhe im- 
plications of community representation in 
one situation. The research procedures are 
clearly described, the data are presented 
in a well organized fashion, and the infer- 
ences are generally based on a careful re- 
view of the evidence. At the same time, 
the study is disappointing because of its 
very narrow scope. Boards of commu- 
nity action agencies are only one of many 
settings in major metropolitan areas in 
which citizen representatives may . partici- 
pate in anti-poverty programs. Further, 
a sample of one provides us with an in- 
adequate basis for generalizing about the 
implications of community representation 
on community action agency boards, 
Hopefully, we will see more case studies 
of the client role in a variety of anti- 
poverty programming situations. Cumu- 
latively, such studies would provide the 
empirical basis for a sound understanding 
of the citizen participation movement. 
Francis G. Caro: 
Florence Heller Graduate School 
for Advanced Studies in 
Social Welfare 

Brandeis University 

Waltham 

Massachusetts 
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$8.95. 


ANTHONY M. PLATT, ed. 
Riot Commissions. Pp. x, 534. 
York: Collier Bcoks, 1971 
Paperbound, $3.95. 


Platt’s critical evaluation of the moral- 
ity, research gains, and social policy con- 
tribution—in terms of social change—of a 
long series of riot commissions (Eest St. 
Louis, 1917; Chicago, 1919; New York, 
1935; Detroit, 1943; Los Angeles, 1965; 
U.S.A, 1968, 1969, 1970) is nicely sum- 
marized in his final paragraph—directed to 
the so-called Scranton Report: 


The Scranton Commission js a fitting climax 
to the history of riot commissions. Like its 
predecessors, it is a failure as an intellectual 
resource because its analysis is too often in- 
consistent, uncritical and undermined by ideo- 
logical imperatives. It is a failure as a politi- 
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cal institution because its impact on the 
political process has been negligible It has 
symbolized the hope and impression of major 
social and political change while affirming the 
strength of established institutions. It typifies 
the paradox and essential bankruptcy of 
modern liberalism (p. 526). 


This is a very depressing book. I have 
read all the commission reports before, 
most of them several times, but never in 
the historical sequence which underlines 
the depressing sameness of the reports— 
the consistency of findings; the unwilling- 
ness to draw the logical but politically un- 
settling conclusions those findings imply; 
the blandness and triviality of “recom- 
mendations.” 

One’s sense of futility deepens in read- 
ing the commentaries on the several reports 
which have been included by Platt—per- 
haps especially his own extended intro- 
ductory essay. The commentaries detail 
the contradictions between claims—and 
hopes—-for commissions and the realities of 
their: (1) origins and mandates; (2) inter- 
nal organization and staff relationships; 
(3) conceptions and theories of riots; and, 
(4) the nature and effectiveness of their 
recommendations (p. 10). 

According to the several authors repre- 
sented in this book every commission has 
been defective in one or more of these 
critical areas. Commissioners have gen- 
erally been elitist and conservative rather 
than representative—and none have in- 
cluded representation of populations actu- 
ally affected. Charges to commissions have 
frequently, if not always, implied pre- 
judgment of findings. Deadlines have been 
unrealistic. Critical research personnel 
have been excluded on irrelevant political 
grounds—the claim is made that the John- 
son administration vetoed “anti-Vietnam 
war types—and those who have been em- 
ployed have been frustrated by political 
maneuvering. Most importantly, none of 
the structural conditions which produce 
and sustain social inequities and social con- 
flict change. Even if some allegations are 
discounted as the ‘“bad-mouthing”’ of 
“radicals,” the chronicles contained in the 
book are dismal indeed. I have noted else- 
where that there has been some residual 
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increment to knowledge about social con- 
flict and its causes and courses—the costs 
in social despair and disillusionment ‘seem 
higher than those modest increments are 
worth. 

There are some minor errors in the 
book. Riot commissions are not solely a 
twentieth-century phenomenon (wide, Re- 
port of the Select Commsttee on the New 
Orleans Riots, 1867) nor does the vio- 
lence examined always involve blacks 
(vide, the “Scranton Report” included in 
the volume and numerous investigations of 
labor-related violence) I find the charac- 
terization of the Violence Commission 
report as “virtually unanimous” to be 
unfair to those who dissented strongly on 
the question of civil disobedience. Al- 
though the Report of the Mayor's Commis- 
sion on Conditions in Harlem—on the 1935 
riot—was officially suppressed, it was pub- 
lished in full in the New York Amsterdam 
News (July 18, 1936). 

These are minor errors. This should be 
an important and influential book. It 
won’t be. It will upset some liberal read- 
ers. Those who appoint commissions won’t 
read itits impact is unlikely to be any 
greater than that of the commissions it 
studies, 

ALLEN D. GRIMSHAW 

Department of Sociology 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 


JULER Z. SALTMAN. Open Housing as a 
Social Movement: Challenge, Conflict, 
and Change. Pp. xi, 213. Lexington, 
Mass.: Heath Lexington Books, 1971. 
$12.50. 


Based on Dr. Saltman’s dissertation in 


sociology for Case Western University, this 
volume is the product of extensive re- 
search, and of several years of intense per- 
sonal involvement in the open (fair) 
housing efforts in one community—Akron, 
Ohio. Covering a topic on which little 
has been previously published, its publica- 
tion is timely, because of the renewed con- 
cern over residential segregation provoked 
by the busing controversy: 

Reviewing the work of the leading stu- 
dents of social movements over the past 
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twenty years, in-a well-documented chap- 
ter dealing with definitions, structure, and 
process, the author comes to the conclu- 
sion that open housing represents such a 
movement, representing an “offshoot” of 
the broader civil rights movement, and 
responding in its development to advances 
and changes: in emphasis’ in the larger 
movement. 

Although the author employs a variety 
of analytic schemes, rather than attempt- 
ing to marshal her data within any sys- 
tematic framework, her emphasis is largely 
on “process,” She makes use of the 
“natural history approach,” stressing phases 
of development, and tracing “dynamic re- 
sponse and modification” between national 
and community levels of the movement, as 
is most clearly exemplified in her valuable 
chapter on the national level This deals 
with the work of the National Com- 
mittee against Discrimination in Housing 
(NCDH), a core organization formed in 
1950 to direct and coordinate the nation- 
wide struggle. The detailed account— 
based largely upon the NCDH newsletter, 
Trends in Housing—relates the activities of 
the Committee to three distinguishable 
phases of. the civil rights movement. Leg- 
islative coverage moved from public hous- 
ing to publicly-assisted housing to private 
housing, with increasing emphasis on com- 
munity action. When in 1968 the battle 
for a national open housing law was won, 
efforts were directed to “reality” aspects 
which remained, with attacks on zoning 


_ restrictions in urban and suburban areas, 


and advocacy of broad rather than piece- 
meal processes. 

The two chapters on the movement at 
the community level may also be said to 
emphasize process. One of these is highly 
complex, however, representing a case 
study of Akron on which the author 
presents data collected by participant- 


‘observation techniques, as a member of the 


founding group who carried on a volunteer 
program for four years. Dr. Saltman 
brings this experience to ‘bear on a prin- 
ciple which she is eager to test: that insti- 
tutionalization leads to the decline of a 
movement. The original leaders ` were 
highly committed to goals of desegregation, 
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concentrating upon the placement of minor- 
ity black families in non-traditional areas, 
but the new paid leadership was primarily 
concerned with finding “decent” homes for 
poor blacks wherever available, leading to 
intense frustration of the founders. This 
development gave some support to the 
institutionalization-decline theory, but Dr. 
Saltman recognizes that other influences 
were also responsible, such as changing 
emphases in the civil rights movement. 

A chapter comparing the programs de- 
veloped in four other communities—New 
York, Los Angeles, Denver, and Seattle— 
works with the measurement of “success.” 
The program of each city is not evaluated 
according to concrete accomplishments, but 
in terms of movement towards “structural 
systematic change favorable to desegrega- 
tion.” Seattle which had introduced inno- 
vative programs using comprehensive de- 
segregating techniques is rated most highly. 

In the end, the author terms her study 
“primarily descriptive, qualitative, and in- 
ductive.” Elimination of some of the 
sometimes labored, though often thought- 
provoking, attempts at theory-building in 
a shortened and less expensive edition of 
the book might well be considered. 

CAROLYN ZELENY 

Department of Sociology 

Wilson College 

Chambersburg 

Pennsylvania 


GEORGE STEINER. In Bluebeard’s Castle: 
Some Notes toward the Re-definition of 
Culture. Pp. 141. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1971. $5.95. 


In Bluebeard’s Castle is a detailed explo- 
ration of a theme to which George Steiner 
has been closely attached and of which he 
is perhaps the most adventurous critical 
exemplar: the presumption that we have 
lately passed through some fundamental 
transaction which has entirely altered the 
context of art, intellect, creation and the 
deepest texture of our culture, that in fact 
man now lives in a post culture. The 
chance to explore it in this way was ziven 
by the T. S. Memorial Lectures at the 
University of Kent at Canterbury, Eng- 
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land, a distinguished series which has al- 
ready produced several major statements; 
Steiner made a very explicit use of the 
occasion. 

A notable feature of the English tradi- 
fion is that sequence of works by which 
the state of society, the texture of the 
culture, is assessed by a leading figure 
from an eminently literary point of view; 
Carlyle, Arnold, Ruskin, Morris, and 
Leavis have all put culture in the balance 
with anarchy. Latterly, anarchy has 
seemed to weigh more heavily in the scale, 
and with Eliots statement in Notes 
Towards the Definition of Culture, the 
point of turnover was brought close; Eliot 
wrote the book in an apocalyptic moment 
in an apocalyptic spirit. Steiner takes his 
logic one step further, and is post- 
apocalyptic. Culture is lost and probably 
also historically discredited Today we 
need to attach to any theory of culture a 
theory of barbarism. And we also need to 
consider “what might be the components 
and meeting-places in a new, but probably 
transitional and divided, literacy” where 
new links in art and intellect might be 
made—a concept “smaller than culture” 
but the only one available. 

Steiner makes this new statement bril- 
liantly. An admirable chapter explores the 
characteristics of nineteenth-century ennui, 
the boredom within culture, which he traces 
back to the optimism in the Europe of 
revolutionary and Napoleonic periods, and 
the later fading of the revolutionary-cum- 
military gleam. His argument scants the 
degree to which the positive case for cul- 
ture was made and supported—was in fact 
felt out—in nineteenth-century thought; 
ennui was not universal. But he elegantly 
demonstrates the paradox of that curious 
love and hate of the orderly and stable 
world which is an attribute of modern cul- 
tural thought. Steiner is one of the few 
people on this topic who has cared to 
explore just why it is that man should pine 
to damage or smash his orderly world, that 
world of pleasant cities and peaceful parks, 
of a stable middle-class life, on which our 
sense of culture at its best still actually 
depends. Steiner also seeks to locate the 
barbaric urge within culture, rather than 
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proposing it as an antithesis The pre- 
sumption has its methodological difficulties; 
the reader might note that as the book goes 
on, the implied definition of the word 
culture keeps shifting and in some ways 
extending 

In his second chapter he deals with the 
significance of the Nazi concentration 
camps as a challenge to the humanism of 
culture, asking about “the internal relations 
between the structures of the inhuman and 
the surrounding, contemporary matrix of 
high civilization.” To the question, which 
I agree is crucial, there are many answers 
of cifferent orders, which allow the anti- 
Semitic experience to be the manifestation 
of culture or its antithesis; it is the danger 
of modern politicized thinking that it wants 
to take societies as wholes and prove a 
guilty connectedness between part and part, 
a tactic not only for questioning the under- 
pinnings of the apparent pure, but also 
for exonerating the apparent guilty It is 
characteristic of Steiner that he represents 
possibly the most expansive and difficult 
answer, proposing an explanation for West- 
ern anti-Semitism on the grounds that the 
Jews challenged Western man in three areas 
witt ideals greater than they could bear— 
the ideals of monotheism, Christianity, and 
socialism “The secular, materialist, warlike 
community of modern Europe sought to 
extirpate from itself, from its own inheri- 
tance, archaic, now ridiculously obsolete, 
but somehow inextinguishable carriers of 
the ideal.” In his third chapter he repre- 
sents to us the irreparable rents in the 
fabric, and the disillusionment it must 
compel upon us about the cultural dream: 
“Not to have known about the inhuman 
potentialities of cultured man what we 
now know was a formidable privilege. In 
the generations from Voltaire to Arnold, 
absence of such knowledge was not inno- 
cence, but rather an enabling programme 
for civilization.” The book, having acqui- 
esced in pessimism, then closes with an 
elegant and learned sense of possibility 
arising through science and new areas of 
intellectual innovation, an assertion of com- 
mitment to the gaia scienza, to “the con- 
viction, irrational, even tactless as it may 
be, that it is enormously interesting to be 
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alive in this cruel, late stage in Western 
affairs.” 

This book explores the complexity of its 
own issues, and has a great learning to 
commend it; it penetrates with clarity into 
the humanist predicament. But the grate- 
ful reader has paradoxes and oddities to 
contend with, not least that implicit in the 
conclusion as I have inadequately sum- 
marized it; the intelligence acquiesces in 
barbarism knowing that man in the end 
prefers the worst. “Itis no rhetorical move 
to insist that we stand at a point where 
models of previous culture and event are 
of little help,” Steiner notes; he gives us 
the elegant benefits of that insight. At 
times, however, his eclecticism and the 
sharpness of his analyses do come to seem, 
precisely, rhetorical moves. The account 
of anti-Semitism does not, in the end, 
explain the concentration camps; it con- 
fronts an essential reality, but is rhetorical, 
and it limits the living choices that men 
made within the larger guilty concept of 
western culture. Something of that sense 
of limitation by elegance pervades this 
book, and it is curious that it should do 
so, for is not that assertiveness of intellect 
and design over fact the paradoxical 
center within culture which has always 
worried us? 

MALCOLM BRADBURY 

University of East Anglia 

United Kingdom 


ALEXANDER THOMAS and SAMUEL SILLEN. 
Racism and Psychiatry. Pp. xiii, 176 
New York: Brunner/Mazel, 1972. $7.50. 


In an 1905 article on “The Negro Family 
in New York,” Mary W Ovington sug- 
gested perceptively that “perhaps there has 
never been a race concerning which so 
many opinions have been written and yet 
of whose best life we are so ignorant.” 
That such is still the case, even in the 
learned literature of psychiatry and psy- 
chology, is a theme pursued incisively and 
skillfully by Alexander Thomas and Samuel 
Sillen in their review of prevailing generali- 
zations about black personality and behav- 
ior in America. Their over-all asssessment 
may be somewhat exaggerated but the evi- 
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dence is sufficient nonetheless to indicate 
that psychiatrists and other professionals, 
by concentrating on pathology and ignoring 
or misjudging normality, have produced a 
caricature of American blacks, a distorted 
and unflattering portrait of a people said 
to be crushed, crippled, damaged by op- 
pression, condemned to self-hatred, filled 
with rage, and wedded unconsciously to an 
endless string of disabilities inherited from 
the past. 

What is questionable, say Thomas and 
Sillen, is not the sympathetic intentions of 
scientists and practitioners who apotheo- 
size the notions of intrapsychic pathology, 
but rather the validity and social conse- 
quences of numerous sweeping conclusions. 
Is it true, for example, that blacks have 
no basis for a healthy self-esteem, that the 
black psyche is reducible to the terms of 
deviant child development, that black chil- 
dren are handicapped typically by cultural 
deprivations and psychological deficits, that 
the modal black family is “a tdngle of 
pathology”? Is black anger best described 
as “rage”? Is suspicion of whites always 
a case of paranoia? Is bitter protest so 
easily equated with Oedipal hostiliry? Is 
black militancy a facade, the counterfeit 
of a “submissive” personality? | 

To these and other questions, in chapter 
after chapter of penetrating criticism, 
Thomas and Sillen say “No! Not so!” In 
a prose style, which should make tke book 
attractive to the general reader, they un- 
mask a wide variety of simplistic formula- 
tions, assertive typologies, coded euphe- 
misms, and psychoanalytic reductionisms, 
each inevitably finding the pathology it 
seeks. At the methodological level, they 
indicate that most of the studies which lay 
claim to evidence are flawed by the ab- 
sence of adequate and representative sam- 
ples, by the absence of controls, and by 
the absence of restraint in inferring group- 
wide pathology from individual cases which 
have come to the attention of clinicians. 
It is one thing to study the individual pa- 
thologies of twenty-five disturbed adults, 
and quite another to go from there to the 
black psyche in Amercia. 

The criticism developed by Thomas and 
Sillen is seldom incautious, at least as I 
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read it. Moreover, they offer a set of 
scattered statements which indicate in pass- 
ing that they have no intention of mini- 
mizing on-going problems faced by the 
black, community. They know that “a 
social system in which ‘white is right’ pre- 
sents a serious threat to the self-esteem of 
black Americans,” and they say that “the 
error of overgeneralizing the crippling 
impact of oppression is not corrected 
by underestimating the harmful conse- 
quences.” ‘They know that poverty is not 
a glorious experience and that “the penal- 
ties ... are not illusory.” Rather, they 
argue that it is incorrect and stereotypical 
to assume that the problems of racism and 
poverty have been met uniformly in some 
pathological way, to neglect the rounded 
human beings in the black community, the 
healthy striving, the adaptive coping, the 
appropriate anger in response to objective 
conditions. 

At the same time and in the same quali- 
fying tonality, the authors are firm in 
opposing any position designed to “explain 
away all deviant behavior as a normal and 
justified reaction to an oppressive environ- 
ment.” This, they say, “would simply be 
another form of patronizing that would 
deprive a black patient of necessary ther- 
apy.” Indeed, suggest Thomas and Sillen, 
the tendency of practitioners to deliver 
minimal and inffective mental health ser- 
vices to the black community is rooted in 
this or that psychiatric stereotype, almost 
as if any excuse will do. Think, for a 
moment, about the paralyzing belief that 
treatment is hopeless for persons who 
live in so-called pathogenic families and 
neighborhoods. 

However, despite the authors’ insistent 
say-so, I cannot agree that the cloistered 
position of the white-dominated psychi- 
atric profession, taken collectively, is a 
reflection of institutionalized racist atti- 
tudes in the mental health field. Here, it 
seems to me, Thomas and Sillen may have 
engaged in their own form of stereotyping. 

OSCAR GLANTZ 

Department of Sociology 

Brooklyn College 

City University of New York 

New York 
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Frank G. Davis. The Economics of 
Black Community Development: An 
Analysis and Program for Autonomous 
Growth and Development. Pp. ix, 213. 
Chicago: Markham, 1972. $8.95. Paper- 
bound, $3.95. 


JoeL F. HANDLER and ELLEN JANE Hot- 
LINGSWORTH. The “Deserving Poor”: 
A Study of Welfare Administration. Pp. 
xx, 323. Chicago: Markham, 1972. 
$10.50. Paperbound, $2.50. 


Mr. Davis argues that the ghetto is a 
virtual backwash wumaffected by national 
economic growth and current black capital- 
ism and manpower programs, and con- 
cludes that development of the ghetto econ- 
omy is possible only if “. .. private 
ownership of all businesses in the ghetto 
lis] ... replaced by community owner- 
ship . . . in the sense that a public utility 
is mumnicipally-owned by the taxpayers 
[sic]” (pp. 144-145). Such ghetto enter- 
prises would sell primarily to ghetto resi- 


dents, replacing existing white-owned firms, 


and thereby “keeping ghetto wage receipts 
in the ghetto” (p. 181)—though capital 
goods would be imported from outside the 
ghetto and financed through the export of 
ghetto labor. 

Despite occasional insights, Mr. Davis’ 
diagnosis of and prescription for the ghetto 
economy are at best dubious. While he 
maintains (pp. 25, 31, and 32) that real 
earnings of Negro workers in central cities 
fell 0.6 percent during 1959-1967, the data 
on which he based this statement (Current 
Population Reports, Series P-23, no. 27, 
p. 47) show an increase for such workers— 
which, indeed, exceeds the increase for 
whites. (These data, expressed in constant 
dollars, are already deflated by the price 
level; Mr. Davis appears—incorrectly—to 
have deflated these figures again in arriving 
at his conclusion ) 

In addition, Mr. Davis fails to show why 
his essentially mercantilist proposal can 
overcome the ghetto’s inability to manipu- 
late an exchange rate or to protect infant 
industries with trade barriers, the presence 
of enormously powerful, technologically- 
advanced firms outside the ghetto, and the 
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dearth of skilled ‘black workers and man- 


. agers. Finally, as he notes, current man- 


power programs are too small to meet the 
needs of ghetto workers; but this scarcely 
means, as Mr. Davis implies (p. 110), 
that greater future effort along these lines 
would be less promising than his plan. 

In their analysis of the Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children program 
(AFDC), based, in part, on survey re- 
sponses gathered in 1967 from 766 AFDC 
recipients in six Wisconsin counties, Mr. 
Handler and Ms. Hollingsworth conclude 
that AFDC is intolerably “lawless” þe- 
cause complicated and vague Federal-state- 
local legislative and administrative arrange- 
ments give AFDC caseworkers enormous 
discretionary powers over clients. The 
caseworkers are generally inexperienced, 
overworked, not very committed to their 
work as a career, and—due to the paucity 
of resources available—unable to provide 
much for their clients in any case; thus, 
they do not in fact usually exercise these 
powers even though in principle they could. 

As a result, according to the authors, 
AFDC is usually benign rather than op- 
pressive, at least in the six counties 
studied. But a further result is that AFDC 
offers little more “than financial security 
and occasional (minimal) service or assist- 
ance” (p. 191) rather than an effective 
attack on its clients’ problems. Indeed, 
the satisfaction of most clients with AFDC 
noted in the survey responses may well be 
due to high passivity and low expectations 
rather than to the effectiveness of the 
program, 

In the course of their analysis the au- 
thors puncture several myths about welfare 
and welfare reform, about which they are 
pessimistic. They do urge “routinization” 
of income-maintenance under AFDC based 
on clear, specific regulations and a simple 
“self-declaration” means test (p. 208). 
Since the program itself seems unable to 
provide social services effectively, the au- 
thors also recommend that this responsi- 
bility be given to other agencies. Implic- 
itly, they also urge an attack on client pas- 
sivity through greater client organization. 

While limited in scope—in particular, it 
only infrequently examines AFDC outside 
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Wisconsin, and focuses on reforms of, 
rather than alternatives to, AFDC—the book 
is extremely interesting and instructive. 
Mark R. KILLINGsworTH 
Department of Economics and 
Business Administration 

Fisk University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 


Myres L. Mace. Directors: Myth and 
Realty. Pp. 207. Boston, Mass.: 
Division of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, 1971. $6.00. 


Professor Mace, an expert on the behav- 
lor of corporate directors, is here con- 
cerned with the discrepancy between what 
directors actually do and what the current 
mythology says they do. Owing to his 
remarkable skill in formulating questions, 
conducting personal interviews, and evalu- 
ating responses he gleans new insights into 
an obscure area of our institutional system 
It is a superb professional performance— 
one that lends new value and reliability to 
interview evidence. 

Corporate law and business literature 
have generated, from the legal dictum that 
directors “shall manage,” an elaborate ra- 
tionalization of what they do—namely, are 
assumed, believed or imagined to do. This 
is myth and fiction, which serves to jus- 
tify the ways of corporate to individual 
man, and to reconcile his conduct with 
traditional values. 

Evidence from field interviews indicates 
that directors contribute in a minor way 
to providing advice and counsel, exerting 
some disciplinary pressure on management, 
and acting in crisis situations. With re- 
spect, however, to three basic functiors— 
establishing objectives and policies, asking 
critical questions, and selecting the presi- 
dent-——the interviews reveal that directors 
contribute very little. The real power of 
control is exercised by the president; in 
fact, the board is a mere creature of the 
president—‘presidents determine what di- 
rectors do”: “boards do not do more be- 
cause presidents do not want them to do 
more ” 

Outside directors, he finds, contribute 
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little of substance. They are too busy; 
their personal commitment is to support 
the president; they accept directorship only 
for prestige value. As for inside direc- 
tors, they are virtually worthless—‘reasons 
given for having insiders on boards of 
directors are essentially fallacious and 
specious.” Although opinions differ sharply 
about investment bankers, it is Professor 
Mace’s considered judgment that because 
of possible conflicts of interest “representa- 
tives of investment banks should not serve 
as members of corporate boards.” A 10- 
point score card at the end gives directors 
generally a low performance rating. 

The author refrains, perhaps wisely, 
from expatiating upon the social signifi- 
cance of his findings. This reviewer, how- 
ever, is not blessed with such restraint 
Hence, he ventures to suggest that the 
situation revealed by this research is ex- 
tremely perilous for our society. Our 
most important and powerful economic in- 
stitution—the giant business corporation— 
which also possesses great political and so- 
cial power, and whose power extends over 
the entire world, is “managed” by a small 
group of self-appointed, self-perpetuating, 
self-serving men Such irresponsible power 
is socially intolerable for the long run. 

` Horace M. GRAY 

Professor of Economics, Emeritus 

University of Illinois 

Urbana 


Marx V. Naver. The Politics of Con- 
sumer Protection. Pp. vii, 257. Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1971. $8.50. 
Paperbound, $3.95. 


This book on consumer protection was 
published by a concern owned by the con- 
glomerate ITT (International Telephone & 
Telegraph). Recently there has been much 
discussion about dangers to freedom of 
expression and independence of thought 
in publishing under conglomerate control, 
But this book beles these fears. It js 
fearless and objective on a subject most 
corporations would prefer to file and 
forget. I wonder if the contents of this 
book, emphasizing corporate faults, may 
have slipped by the eagle eyes of the con- 
glomerate censors, and in that way escaped 
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the Beard shredding machine of ITT, the 
ubiquitous conglomerate so much in the 
news lately. 

Professor Nadel deals frankly and in 
detail with the many problems faced by 
and involved in the consumer movement, 
which has received increasing support since 
Ralph Nader crystallized public opinion for 
more and better consumer legislation. 

Professor Nadel has studied his subject 
exhaustively. He takes up the history of 
consumer protection policy since its earliest 
days, analyzes critically the role of Con- 
gress and the executive agencies, the role 
of the pressure groups pro and con, the 
consumer, and the press. He tells the story 
of the relations of the consumer movement 
to the federal bureaucracy, to consumer 
advocates, to costs and benefits of con- 
sumer protection, and to representation of 
consumer interest. 

We do not understand why this book, which 
might have become another 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs, a popular volume on the con- 
sumer movement some decades ago, should 
have been couched in such deadening lan- 
guege. Ralph Nader’s first book, some 
years ago, was run through the typewriter, 
as they say in publishing, after he had 
written it. Any able editor could have run 
this book through the typewriter and made 
it provocative and readable. Instead there 
are throughout the book sentences like the 
following, which drive a reader up a tree. 
“While policy need not be zero sum to 
benefit consumers, in the cases when a zero 
sum was played (e.g , drug prices and truth 
in packaging) it is instructive to note that 
consumers lost’—or this scrambled eggs 
sertence: “In diffuse issues of this type 
changing public opinion is an essential first 
step in influencing policy, but once the 
issue is firmly on the agenda and there is 
a supportive public, other means of widen- 
ing the scope of conflict can greatly add 
to the effectiveness with which an interest 
is represented.” 

This book is intended as a college text 
Students should not be exposed to this kind 
of gobbledegook. 

EDWARD L BERNAYS 

Cambridge 

Massachusetts 
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JULIAN SAMORA, with the assistance of 
JorcE A. BUSTAMENTE and GILBERT 
CARDENAS. Los Mojados: The Wetback 
Story. Pp. xi, 205. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1971. 
$6.95. 


Apart from the morality of the Mexican 
cession, which relieved Mexico of Texas 
and California and everything in between, 
geographers used to have a kind word for 
the international boundary as drawn in 
1848. The line ran through very scantily 
populated country, and that portended a 
minimum of friction. 

Recently the heaviest of all migration 
in the United States has flowed toward this 
southwestern corner, and in Mexico em- 
ployment oriented toward the United 
States has attracted large contingents of 
Mexico’s labor force to Tijuana, Mexicali, 
Juarez, Nuevo Laredo, and a few other bor- 
der towns. American goods in great volume 
now cross the border for manufacturing at 
Mexican wage scales and then recross into 
the United States. Mexican workers by 
the hundreds of thousands have been cross- 
ing to enter the United States labor 
market. Some commute on a daily basis; 
others have permits. Still others, the 
mojados, or wetbacks, enter illegally 

Julian Samora’s book follows the wet- 
back contingent, whose precarious presence 
puts them lowest on the wage scale. Near 
the border, but also as far away as Ilinois 
and Michigan, they are a well-known ele- 
ment in agricultural, domestic, occasional, 
and low-skilled factory work. They de- 
press wages and employment in the United 
States, especially for Mexican Americans. 
They provide the bulk of the work for 
the United States Immigration Service. 
Samora, perhaps with tongue in cheek, lists 
that volume of work as an asset in the 
economy of the United States The un- 
authorized recruits profit enough so that 
there is incentive for more to come and 
for repeating as a career 

Samora’s book has its particular strength 
in detailed description of the experience 
of being a mojado, the danger and the 
deprivations of being one of the hunted, 
ever in peril of being arrested and expelled. 
It is a sage commentary on a law which 
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puts no penalty on the employer of an 
illegal entrant and imposes merely a per- 
petual nuisance and indirect fine ən the 
worker. 
JoHN CAUGHEY 

Department of History 

University of Californi 

Los Angeles i 


Eras H. Tuma. Economic History and 
the Social Sciences: Problems of Meth- 
odology Pp. vii, 316. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1971- $11.00. 


Economic history, perhaps more than 
any other field of applied economics, has 
been in a more or less continual state of 
methodological malaise—a situation which 
on occasion has bordered on precipitating 
a sort of identity crisis for the discipline. 
With its academic base of operation some- 
times set in economics departments and 
sometimes in history departments eco- 
nomic history represents one of tke last 
interdisciplinary fields in today’s modern 
university. Lacking the fortified security 
of their own department, economic Listori- 
ans have adapted themselves admirably 
well to the internal pressures of the two 
dominant disciplines. Accordingly, they 
have moved in the direction of developing 
a hybrid methodology, incorporating impor- 
tant aspects of research techniques and tools 
from both economics and history, as well as 
from other areas of inquiry The discipline 
is a battlefield for competing methodologies 
and for this reason a study of the methodo- 
logical problems faced by economic his- 
torians is of particular interest fcr the 
social scientist. 

Professor Elias H. Tuma’s recent book, 
Economic History and the Soctal Sctences, 
is a pioneering contribution to our under- 
standing of the scope and method of eco- 
nomic history and the role of the discipline 
in explicating social, technological and eco- 
nomic processes. ‘The book is an inter- 
disciplinary tour d’horizon. Tuma blends 
elements whose diversity attests to the 
breadth of background required of the eco- 
nomic historian Topics covered include: 
aspects of historiography, the methodology 
of “traditional” economic history, an ap- 
praisal of the so-called new economic his- 
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tory, and a survey of the relationship be- 
tween economic history, economics, history, 
and all the other social sciences in the 
light of recent developments and trends. 
Tuma constructs a schema for discussing 
and comparing the approaches to economic 
history by K. Marx, M. Weber, H. Pirenne, 
E. Heckscher, F. J. Turner, P. Mantoux, 
J. Clapham, R. Cameron, and R. Fogel 
The discussion in these sections of the book 
(chapters 3-7) moves slowly, especially in 
contrast to Tuma’s spirited critical evalua- 
tion of the new economic history (chap- 
ter 9). In the last chapter of the book 
the author presents the view that the so- 
cial ‘sciences are tending to emphasize 
greater methodological tolerance and he 
goes almost so far as to predict that eco- 
nomic history will in future years approach 
problems with greater sensitivity for a 
broader range of social, political, and eco- 
nomic variables. The age of the new, new 
economic history is thus at hand. 
| Ropert V. EAcLy 

Department of Economics 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 


Lioyp ULMAN and RoBERT J. FLANAGAN. 
Wage Restraint: A Study of Incomes 
Policies in Western Europe. Pp. 257 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1971. $7.50. 


On concluding this volume, one is dis- 
posed to turn to one’s colleagues and ask 
which economic instrument do economists 
and politicians alike find of doubtful ef- 
fectiveness and governments consider dif- 
ficult to administer but is repeatedly 
resorted to both in periods of intense 
demand-pull and cost-push inflation to 
dampen the rising price trends? The an- 
swer is, of course, wage restraints or in- 
comes policy. What is the magnetism of 
this instrument, short-lived in most coun- 
tries and survived in others only by under- 
going profound changes in substance and 
forms? Is it the inability of theoreticians 
and practitioners alike to find a more work- 
able package of economic instruments and 
tools to manage concurrently in a free 
market dynamic economy the divergent 
governmental objectives? 
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The present authors conclude that “in- 
comes policy ... has not been very suc- 
cessful.” Some countries find the risks and 
costs of such a program far outweigh the 
benefits, but others use short-run policies 
of wage restraint to soften the operation 
of stop-go-stop policies. Uncertain which 
way to cast their final lot, Messrs. Ulman 
and Flanagan suggest that “unpretentious 
intervention . . . could counter perverse 
reactions of modern society.” The incomes 
policy is for them primarily a supplemen- 
tary tool to minimize the strain on other 
policies in the fight against inflation, hoping 


that this tool will make this contribution, ` 


a conclusion the studies do not necessarily 
support. Yet, it may serve other purposes, 
such as higher productivity and improved 
industrial relations. To operate these plans 
and minimize social unrest, they urge a 
built-in escalator provision for wages and 
selaries. ‘They are less clear about the 


degree of participation of interest groups — 


in the policy or administrative agencies, 
escalators for incomes other than wages 
and controls on prices. 

The volume consists of essays on the 
experience of seven Western European 
countries plus a concluding chapter. These 
offer concise histories of the debate re- 
specting the introduction of the tool, the 
purposes the governments had in mind, and 
the difficulties experienced during their 
operation. The focus is on wage restraints; 
references to price controls related to such 
restraints are tangential; other controls 
and instruments are at best mentioned in 
passing. 

The selection of the countries for study 
may be questioned. Only three maintained 
price-wage controls (Denmark, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom), one, 
wage-guidelines (Western Germany), and 
one, price controls (France). Sweden 
operates a centralized voluntary collective 
bargaining system though price controls 
were instituted last year. Italy has no 
such program. Would it not have been 
more proftable to substitute Austria, Bel- 
gium and Norway, with their long effective 
experience, for the last two countries? A 
precise schematic presentation of the plans 
would certainly have served to highlight 
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distinctions which stand out in the histori- 
cal scheme offered for the Netherlands. 
Are not the plans too varied to be indis- 
criminately grouped under one rubric? 

The unfavorable findings concerning the 
usefulness of the wage restraints grow out 
of the national analyses. Two of the three 
countries with detailed plans folded them 
up, the Netherlands, after operating one 
for nearly twenty years and the United 
Kingdom, after five years. But these 
are truly honorable records. Two plans 
omitted from this book had even longer 
histories of effective continued operation 
Moreover, the employers in the United 
Kingdom, under the current Conservative 
government, initiated voluntary price re- 
straints. The Dutch after abandoning con- 
trols are seeking a new system. Talk of 
government wage restraints is common in 
some quarters in Western Germany, Italy, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom. The 
conservative government in the United 
Kingdom avowedly hopes to curb union 
bargaining power through the new indus- 
trial relations act—a vain expectation— 
and its resistance to the demands of public 
employee unions. The search goes on for 
methods of effecting direct wage and price 
control, even in an era of large-scale 
unemployment. 

As for the tangible economic effects, the . 
authors compare actual wage movements 
with those projected from econometric 
analysis derived from the levels and/or 
rates of change of unemployment and 
prices. On the basis of a prior study by 
one author, Dr. Flanagan, and other in- 
vestigations, they conclude that the positive 
effect has been less than marked. Allow- 
ance is made for the lag factor in the 
econometric equations to account for the 
influence of the build-up of inflationary 
forces and existing agreements only for one 
set of equations for both France and 
Germany The tests assume, without sup- 
porting evidence, that the responses to con- 
trols will be relatively immediate, certainly 
within the time spans of the individual sta- 
tistical readings Only the discussion of 
the influence of centralized and decentral- 
ized wage bargaining speaks of the influ- 
ence of the structural and behavioral fac- 
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tors on the results and the adaptations 
necessary for successful administration. 
Little account is taken of the impressive 
achievements of most countries, excluding 
the United Kingdom, in the field of eco- 
nomic growth, low levels of unemployment, 
and economic and price stability. 

The authors make clear that the re- 
straints were usually imposed in lieu of 
more drastic inflationary action or other 
fundamental structural changes. Their 
contributions differ among the countries 
and these should have been separately de- 
veloped. Is it appropriate to test the ef- 
fects solely in terms of the subsequent 
wage movements when the basic mctiva- 
tion of earlier efforts was to solve balance 
of payment problems? Though an indi- 
vidual economic instrument may be di- 
rected at specific behavior, its influence is 
likely to extend to other phases of the econ- 
omy. Broader tests than those employed 
in this volume should have been used. 

More persuasive is the analysis of the 
factors determining union support for the 
program and the institutional and ideclogi- 
cal difficulties encountered in gaining and 
maintaining union allegiance to wage re- 
Straints. Union participation and equita- 
ble distribution of the burdens of restraint 
among all income receivers are essential 
elements of an enduring plan. Continuing 
trade-union responsibilities in the field de- 
mand the design of appropriate adaptations 
of the trade-union and collective bargaining 
structures 

Phase II of the current American system 
of restraint appears destined to be added 
to the authors’ list of unsuccessful efforts 
Among the reasons are the determination 
of the Administration to scrap it as quickly 
as possible, the avowed disbelief of the 
administrators in the usefulness of this 
instrument, the manifest unequal treatment 
of income groups, the highly exemptive and 
half-hearted efforts at enforcing compliance 

Impressive economic and social advances 
were recorded in these countries in the 
quarter of a century under review Eco- 
nomic stability prevailed to a relatively 
unprecedented degree. The rising tensions 
of the last five years arid in the 1970s are 
probably rooted in profound demographic 


alterations, the growing aspirations of 
the population, vast structural economic 
changes, and the greater sensitivity of 
countries to international developments. 
Economic instruments to promote national 
objectives have to be selected in the light 
of these new forces. 

The Organization of Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development’s counsel in 1970 in 
face of this experience was that “the search 
for some form of price-income policy 
should not be abandoned . . . a global ap- 
proach is needed [to deal with the problem 
of inflation] in each country encompassing 
not only firm demand management, price- 
income policies, active manpower policies 
and competition policy, but also intensified 
efforts to identify and eliminate inefficiency 
and waste throughout the public and 
private sector.” 

SOLOMON BARKIN 

Department of Economics 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst 
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It has been only recently that many of 
the issues involved in collective bargaining 
by local government employees have been 
critically examined The Unions and the 
Cities and Managing Local Government 
under Pressure are the first two books in a 
series undertaken by the Brookings Institu- 
tion dealing with municipal labor relations. 
The former volume presents the theoretical 
framework and establishes the foundation 
for the remainder of the series Some of 
the topics include the limits of collective 
bargaining in public employment, the scope 
of the issues involved, and the impact of 
unionism upon municipal government. The 
discussion ranges from general questions 
such as “Is collective bargaining desirable?” 
to more specific ones such as “How is a 
collective bargaining election conducted?” 
Considerable attention is also paid to the 
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characteristics and consequences of both 
legal and illegal strikes—perhaps the most 
controversial aspect of bargaining in the 
public sector. 

Managing Local Government under 
Pressure considers some of the more prac- 
tical ramifications of collective bargaining. 
To illustrate the impact of unionism upon 
the cities, a comparative approach is used 
and bargaining arrangements in nineteen 
cities are examined. The role of employee 
unions is compared in several areas. em- 
ployment relationships; effect on hiring; 
pay and benefits, working conditions; and 
the general city budget. The final chapters 
outline several major consequences of un- 
ionism that can be found in most, if not 
all, of the cities studied. For example, one 
immediate result is a greater preoccupa- 
tion with union matters and some limita- 
tion of managerial discretion. Similarly, 
some of the budgetary flexibility previously 
enjoyed is eliminated. In addition, the 
ability of municipal employees to present 
a united front in seeking higher wages and 
fringe benefits is greatly enhanced. The 
cities, however, are not powerless in labor 
relations. As the author points out, the 
entire history of municipal law and politics 
tends to suggest that it will be a long time 
before employees gain the upper hand in 
bargaining with their employers. 

The question of government employee 
unionism. still remains a controversial issue, 
and these volumes are not likely to fully 
satisfy either the advocates or opponents 
of collective bargaining in the public sector. 
The authors caution that while unionism 
clearly has a valid place in municipal labor 
relations it is not a panacea for solving 
all management-employee disputes and 
should not be relied upon to the exclusion 
of other organizations and channels of com- 
munication. Thus, they suggest that en- 
thusiasm over the bargaining process should 
be tempered by the realization that as 
many problems as solutions are likely to 
result from its utilization. 

Both works at times become overly in- 
volved in details that might be considered 
superfluous by all except highly trained 
labor relations specialists. In addition, 
the tone adopted by the authors tends 
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to be unnecessarily impersonal. The 
reader of these studies gets the impression 
that collective bargaining is a highly 
mechanized, complicated process, but none 
of the political background of unionism or 
the personality characteristics of the par- 
ticipants is included. For example, how 
can labor relations in New York be fully 
understood without examining the role of 
the Liberal Party or the actions of Mike 
Quill? The authors might also have dealt 
in more detail with the reasons behind the 
success or failure of collective bargaining 
in various cities and included some discus- 
sion of the political climate and public 
attitudes found in different sections of the 
country. 

On balance, however, the value of these 
books greatly exceeds their shortcomings. 
If, as one of the authors remarked, col- 
lective bargaining has ushered in “a whole 
new ballgame,” then these volumes do an 
excellent job of explaining “who’s on first.” 

RicHarp D., FELD 

Department of Political Science 

University of Houston 

Houston 

Texas 
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PREFACE, 


American higher education is going through a period of agonizing reappraisal. 
The crisis of purpose and resources is reflected in the deliberations of national 
commissions, campus-based self-studies, and now in an ANNALS symposium. No 
such enterprise as is here represented can pretend to either exhaustiveness or a 
unified treatment. The contributors represent diverse disciplines and ideologies, 
and they speak, each according to his own fashion, in the language of scholarship, 
clinical observation, prophecy, or exhortation. Indeed, one contributor found 
the orthodox essay too confining an art form and chose instead to write a more 
personal testament in the form of an open letter. 

The range of topics and the tones of voice resemble those that are heard daily 
in the faculty club and planning rooms. What is actually accomplished by 
American colleges and universities? How do those outcomes compare to the 
achievements of other nations and *o our own past record, and what may we 
expect in the future? What is the scale of financial and human resources required 
to sustain our system of higher education? How can the nation’s colleges become 
more responsive to the diverse experiences, aptitudes, and aspirations of all sectors 
of the population, especially those that have suffered historical neglect? What 
are the rights and obligations of faculty and students in the university com- 
munity? In what ways and at what pace should higher education change? 

These are, as the young say, “heavy” questions, and as the contributors to this 
volume have recognized, they deserve the most thoughtful treatment of policy and 
careful attention to fact and technical detail. There is, however, need of still 
another ANNALS volume. The symposiasts would include only sages and poets 
who, too brave for irony, would remind us why it is that we must not grow weary 
of the prosaic tasks that sustain higher learning. The present editor should 
perhaps have commissioned one such paper, but he was unwilling to run the risk 
of reading a commencement address rather than poetry But listen to Thomas 
Henry Huxley on the meaning of a liberal education: 


That man, I think, has had a liberal education, who has been so trained in youth that 
his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work 
that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with 
all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order; ready, like a steam engine, 
to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors 
of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental] truths 
of Nature and of the laws of her operazion; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life 
and fire, but whose passions are brought to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
tender conscience; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature or of art, to 
hate all vileness, and to respect all others as himself.? 


Huxley describes no student anyone has ever encountered, but it would be well 
to keep him alive in imagination as we ponder the prospects and choices of Ameri- 
can higher education. 

MARVIN BRESSLER 

1. Thomas H Huxley, Science and Education (New York: Appleton, 1897), p. 86. 


The Measured Effects of Higher Education 


By ALEXANDER W. ASTIN 


ABSTRACT: To produce meaningful results, research on col- 
lege impact must be multi-institutional and longitudinal in de- 
sign, Further, as more and more college-age youth actually 
enter higher educational institutions, the value of studies of 
college attendance versus nonattendance decreases, and the 
value of studies of the comparative effects of different colleges 
increases. The American Council on Education, through its 
Cooperative Institutional Research Program, is engaged in 
carrying out studies of the latter kind; one recent investiga- 
tion is a 1970 follow-up of students who had entered college 
in 1966. All students typically changed in certain ways during 
the college years: in their career interests, in their commitment 
to formal religion, in their day-to-day activities. An indi- 
vidual college may accelerate, retard, or have no impact on 
these “normal” changes. In addition, certain experiences that 
only part of the student body of a college undergo—for in- 
stance, living on campus as opposed to living at home—influ- 
enced outcomes in four domains: the cognitive-behavioral, the 
cognitive-psychological, the affective-behavioral, and the affec- 
tive-psychological. Finally, different types of institutions were 
found to have different effects on all four domains. These 
effects were assessed by comparing an institution’s actual out- 
put on a given criterion measure with its “expected” output, as 
calculated from the characteristics of its students at the time 
they entered college. 
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HE sheer volume of research on 

college impact might tempt one to 
conclude that a great deal is known 
about how students are affected by their 
colleges. But most of this research is 
limited in scope and inadequate in de- 
sign. Consequently, there is surpzis- 
ingly little that one can say with much 
confidence about college impact. In a 
recent analysis of methodological and 
design problems, I suggested that at the 
very least, such research should be (a) 
multi-institutional: that is, it should 
include data collected simultaneously 
from students at several contrasting 
types of institutions—and, ideally, from 
young people who do not attend college 
as well; and (òb) longitudinal: that is, 
it should include data on the ways in 
which students change between matricu- 
lation and some subsequent point in 
time.? Several recent studies that sat- 
isfy these two requirements have been 
carried out through our research pro- 
gram at the American Council on Edu- 
cation (ACE), The principal purpose 
of this article is to review findings from 
these studies. 


METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


College impact studies are basically 
of two types, each with a somewhat 
different set of objectives. For con- 
venience, we shall label them (1) studies 
of the effects of college attendance ver- 
sus nonaitendance—a type that is drop- 
ping in value as the proportion of young 
people who enter college increases—and 
(2) studies of the comparative effects of 
different types of colleges, 


1 Kenneth A Feldman and Theodore M. 
Newcomb, in The Impact of College on Stu- 
dents (San Francisco Jossey-Bass, 1969), cate 
more than 1,000 empirical studies completed 
before 1968 

2 Alexander W Astin, “The Methodology 
of Research on College Impact,” Sociology of 
Education 43 (Summer 1970); Fall 1970) pp. 
223-54, 337-50 
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College attendance versus nonattendance 


Perhaps the prototypal study of col- 
lege impact involves the surveying and 
resurveying of students at a single in- 
stitution. Typically, the students com- 
plete an attitudinal questionnaire or in- 
ventory when they first enter college and 
take it again one year later, four years 
later, or—in a few cases—many years 
after graduation. The amount of 
change or growth in the student is as- 
sessed by comparing the two sets of 
measures. In interpreting these scores, 
the investigator usually assumes that 
any observed change results from the 
student’s experiences in college. In 
other words, measured change is equated 
with impact The weaknesses of this 
kind of study are obvious: It fails to 
consider whether the same changes 
would have occurred if the student had 
attended a different kind of college or 
had not gone to college at all. In real- 
ity, observed change in students at an 
individual college comprises two major 
components: The first is change result- 
ing from the impact of that college, and 
the second is change resulting from other 
influences such as maturation, the en- 
vironment outside of college, and so 
forth. Moreover, the first component 
may (a) bring about changes which 
would not otherwise occur, (b) exag- 
gerate or accelerate changes originating 
in other sources, or (c) impede or 
counteract changes originating in other 
sources. 

Clearly, the antidote for these infer- 
ential problems is a control group com- 
posed of young people who do not at- 
tend college. Unfortunately, only a 
handful of studies have employed such a 
control group. Although each of these 


3. See, for example, John C Flanagan and 
Wiliam W Cooley, eds, Project TALENT. 
One-year Follow-up Studies, US. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare Cooperative 
Research Project no. 233 (Pittsburgh: School 
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studies is open to some question with 
respect to the comparability of the con- 
trol group, their findings collectively 
suggest that young people who do not go 
to college change in many of the same 
ways—though perhaps to a lesser degree 
-—~as do college attenders. 

Because of recent changes in the 
American higher educational system, 
however, studies of the comparative 
effects of college attendance versus non- 
attendance are coming to have limited 
usefulness. As the proportion of high 
school graduates who eventually go to 
college increases, and as the number and 
variety of postsecondary institutions 
proliferate, the distinction between “col- 
lege” and “noncollege” experiences 
grows increasingly blurred. Indeed, for 
many thousands of students these days, 
the college experience consists of little 
more than driving to campus for a few 
hours of classes each day and then driv- 
ing home again. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose, for example, that the total 
environmental experience and life-style 
of those community college students 
who also happen to have jobs are much 
more similar to those of their nonstu- 
dent co-workers than to those of stu- 
dents attending, say, four-year residen- 
tial liberal arts colleges. The variety of 
experiences that are possible within both 
the collegiate sphere and the outside 
world is so great as to render any com- 
parison of college attendance with non- 
attendance virtually meaningless. What 


of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 1969); 
W T Plant, “Longitudinal Changes in In- 
tolerance and Authontananism for Subjects 
Differing in Amount of College Education over 
Four Years,” Genetic Psychology Monographs 
72 (1965), p. 247-87; W T Plant and C 
W Telford, “Changes in Personality for 
Groups Completing Different Amounts of Col- 
lege over Two Years,” Genetic Psychology 
Monographs 74 (1966), pp 3-36; J W Trent 
and L C Medsker, Beyond High School- A 
Psychological Study of 10,000 High School 
Graduates (San Francisco. Jassey-Bass, 1968) 


is needed, then, is more information on 
the relative impact of various types of 
collegiate and noncollegiate experiences. 


Comparative impact of different colleges 


The research findings presented in 
the next sections of this paper are based 
on analyses of the comparative impact 
of different types of institutions. In 
discussing how this research is designed, 
I shall have recourse to a model of stu- 
dent development in which the college is 
seen as comprising three conceptually 
distinct components: student outputs, 
student inputs, and the college environ- 
ment. 

Student outputs refer to those aspects 
of the student’s development that the 
college either attempts to influence or 
does influence. These outputs are often 
expressed at very high levels of abstrac- 
tion—for example, “the ultimate welfare 
and happiness of the individual’—but 
any meaningful research must focus on 
those relatively immediate outputs that 
can be operationalized. The ACE’s Co- 
operative Institutional Research Pro- 
gram draws on a simple three-dimen- 
sional taxonomy (Figure 1). The first 
dimension, type of outcome, involves the 
familiar cognitive-affective dichotomy. 
Cognitive measures have to do with be- 
havior that requires the use of high- 
order mental processes such as reasoning 
and logic; affective measures deal with 
behavior that relates to the student’s 
attitudes, feelings, and personality. The 
second dimension, type of data, involves 
the operations performed to obtain mea- 
surements of the cognitive or affective 
outputs; there are two broad classes: 
psychological data, relating to the indi- 
vidual’s internal states or traits, and 
behavioral data, relating to the indi- 
vidual’s observable activities. The third 
dimension of the taxonomy, time span, 
is, of course, a continuum rather than 
a dichotomy. 
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FIGURE 1—~-A Taxonomy or STUDENT OUTPUT MEASURES IN TERMS OF 
TYPE OF OUTCOME AND TYPE oF DATA 
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source Adapted from R J Panos, “Criteria of Student Development,” in A W Astin, 
R. J Panos, and J A Creager, Implications of a Program of Research on Student Develop- 
ment m Higher Education, ACE Research Reports, vol. 2, no. 6, 1967, p. 16. 


Student inputs are the talents, skills, 
aspirations, and other potentials for 
growth and learning that the new stu- 
dent brings with him to college. These 
inputs are, in a sense, the raw material 
which the institution has to work with. 
Many inputs are static personal attri- 
butes—for example, sex and race— 
whereas others can be viewed as “pre- 
tests” on certain outputs—for example, 
career choice, life goals, and similar fac- 
tors that may change over time. Inputs 
can affect outputs either directly or by 
interaction with environmental varia- 
bles. 

The college environment refers to 
those aspects of the higher educational 
institution that are capable of affecting 
the student. There are two broad 
classes: between-institution variables, 
which characterize an entire institution 
and are presumably experienced by all 
students at the institution—for exam- 
ple, size and administrative policies— 
and within-insiitution variables, which 
are usually experienced only by sub- 


groups of students at a given institution 
—for example, type of residence 
(whether parents’ home, college dormi- 
tories, or whatever) and major source 
of finance for college (whether parents, 
scholarship aid, own earnings, or what- 
ever). 

The relationships among the three 
components of the model are shown - 
schematically in Figure 2. The princi- 
pal concern of research on comparative 
college impact is to assess relationship 
B, the effects of the college environ- 
ment on student outputs. Relationship 
C indicates that outputs are affected by 
inputs; relationship A indicates that 
college environments are affected by the 
kind of students who enroll, or-—to put 
it in slightly different terms—that the 
other students at a given college make 
up part of the environmental factors 
that may influence an individual stu- 
dent’s development. In addition to the 
main effects of college environments on 
student outputs (B), the investigator 
may also examine interaction effects, of 
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FIGURE 2-—THe ACE RESEARCH MODEL 
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which there are two main types: those 
in which the effect of input on output is 
different in different college environ- 
ments (AC), and those in which the 
effect of the college environment is dif- 
ferent for different types of students 
(AB). 

So far, this model has been used only 
in studies of comparative college im- 
pact, but it is equally applicable to 
studies of college attendance versus 
nonattendance, in which case, college 
nonattendance is regarded simply as 
another form of environment. 


PROCEDURE 


The study on which this report is 
based was conducted as part of the 
ACE’s Cooperative Institutional Re- 
search Program (CIRP), a longitudinal 
project which began with a pilot study 
in the fall of 1965 and has now col- 
lected data from more than five hun- 
dred institutions and two million stu- 
dents. Institutions are sampled so as to 
be representative of the entire popula- 
tion of two-year colleges, four-year col- 
leges, and universities throughout the 
United States.* The general plan of the 
CIRP is to collect input data from en- 
tering freshmen each fall and to collect 
follow-up data periodically thereafter. 
Data on the college environment are 


4. For a discussion of the sampling design, 
see John A. Creager, General Purpose Sam- 
pling in the Domain of Higher Education, 
Washington, D.C, ACE Research Reports, 
vol 3, no 2, 1968 
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derived from the follow-up surveys of 
students, from special surveys of insti- 
tutions, and from secondary sources 
such as the U.S. Office of Education. 
Because entering freshman classes have 
been surveyed annually since 1966, the 
number of follow-up studies possible 
has been steadily increasing. So far we 
have conducted a four-year follow-up 
of each of the first three cohorts (1966, 
1967, 1968) and special follow-ups of 
these and other cohorts over shorter 
time intervals. 

The students upon whom this report 
is based entered college as freshmen in 
the fall of 1966 and were followed up 
four years later—during the late sum- 
mer and fall of 1970—-when, presum- 
ably, many of them would have received 
the baccalaureate The final institu- 
tional sample numbered 217. To con- 
serve costs, groups of 250 students were 
selected randomly from the larger insti- 
tutions; at those institutions enrolling 
300 or fewer freshmen students, all stu- 
dents were followed up. Data on the 
student’s college grade-point average, 
academic degrees completed, and high 
school aptitude test scores were pro- 
vided by the institutions during the fall 
of 1970. Although the original sample 
had 251 institutions, 34 of these were 
unable to provide the required informa- 
tion and so had to be dropped. An 
examination of these 34 institutions re- 
vealed no significant biases in terms of 
enrollment’ size, selectivity, or level 
(two-year, four-year, university). 


Student output variables 


The follow-up questionnaire asked for 
information about the student’s educa- 
tional and career progress and plans, 
and also repeated verbatim a number 
of items from the freshman question- 
naire administered four years earlier. 
These follow-up data were used to 
construct measures of 152 dependent 
variables: 

1. Cognitive-behavioral 

ə completed four years of un- 
dergraduate work—-scored as a 
dichotomous dummy variable 

e applied for admission to grad- 
uate school—dichotomy 

e obtained the baccalaureate— 
dichotomy 

è was elected to “Who’s Who in 
American Colleges’—dichot- 
omy 

2. Cognitive-psychological 

e college grade-point average 
(GPA)—scored on an eight- 
point scale: Aor A+,A~—-:-:: 


D or less 

e graduated with honors—di- 
chotomy 

e elected to Phi Beta Kappa— 
dichotomy 


3. Affective-behavioral 

e daily activities—twenty-seven 
measures: listened to rock 
music, smoked cigarettes, over- 
slept and missed a class or ap- 
pointment, and so forth; each 
scored on a three-point scale: 
frequently = 3, occasionally = 
2, not at all = 1 

e career choice—fifteen dichot- 
omies: artist, businessman, 
clergyman, and so forth 

e major field—seventeen dichot- 
omies: Accounting, English, 
and so forth 

ə educational plans—three di- 
chotomies: plans to attend 
graduate school, plans to ob- 
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tain Ph.D., plans to obtain a 
professional degree 


4, Affective-psychological 
e self-ratings—twenty-one mea- 


sures: academic ability, cheer- 
fulness, political conservatism, 
and so forth; each scored on 
a five-point scale; the respon- 
dent was asked to rate himself 
in comparison with the aver- 
age person of his own age’ 
highest 10 percent = 5, above 
average = 4, average = 3, be- 
low average = 2, lowest 10 
percent = 1 


ə current religious preference— 


four dichotomies: Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, none 


e life goals—seventeen measures: 


becoming accomplished in per- 
forming arts, helping others in 
difficulty, being well-off finan- 
cially, and so forth; each 
scored on a four-point scale: 
essential = 4, very important 
= 3, somewhat important = 2, 
of little or no importance = 1 


e ratings of the college climate— 


eight measures: intellectual, 
social, liberal, and so forth; 
each scored on a three-point 
scale: very descriptive = 3, 
in-between = 2, not at all de- 
scriptive = I 


e impressions of the college— 


eleven dichotomies: the stu- 
dents are under a great deal 
of pressure to get high grades; 
there is not much to do except 
to go to class and study; ath- 
letics are overemphasized, and 
so forth 


e overall satisfaction with the 


college—scored on a five-point 
scale: very satisfied = 5, satis- 


fied = 4, on the fence = 3, dis- 


satisfied = 2, very dissatisfied 
= 1 
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e satisfaction with specific as- 
pects of the college environ- 
ment—eleven measures: over- 
all quality of instruction, 
facilities for library research, 
opportunities to discuss work 
outside the classroom with pro- 
fessors in major field, and so 
forth; each scored on a five- 
pcint scale: excellent = 5, good 
= 4, satisfactory = 3, unsatis- 
factory = 2, very unsatisfac- 
tory = 1 

e ratings of the sufficiency of 
certain aspects of the college— 
ten measures: freedom in 
course selection, social life, 
personal contacts with faculty, 
and so forth; each scored on 
a three-point scale: too much 
or too many = 3, just about 
the right amount = 2, not 
enough = 1 


Except for the last three types of 
measures relating to satisfaction with 
the college, each of the student output 
or dependent variables listed above had 
been included in the freshman question- 
naire. Thus, both pretest and post-test 
scores were available for each student. 


Student input variables 


The freshman questionnaire also 
asked for a variety of demographic and 
other background information, which 
was used to construct a series of input 
or predictcr variables: 


ə sex—dichotomy 

ə age—scored on a seven-point scale; 
ranging from sixteen or younger 

- - older than twenty-one 

e father’s education—scored on a six- 
point scale: grammar school or less 
- + » postgraduate degree 

ə» mother’s education—scored same as 
above item 


e race—five dichotomies: Caucasian, 
Negro, Oriental, American Indian, 
other 

e religious background—four dichot- 
omies: Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, 
none 

e high school grades—scored on an 
eight-point scale: A or A+ -D 

e extracurricular achievements iÐ 
high school—twelve dichotomies: 
won a varsity letter in a sport, 
edited the school paper, was a 
member of a scholastic honor soci- 
ety, and so forth 


These input measures, along with the 
pretests on the output measures and the 
high school aptitude test score provided 
by the institutions, were used as pre- 
dictor variables in a series of multiple 
regression analyses (see below). The 
aptitude test score and the basic pool 
of demographic variables listed above 
under “student input variables” were 
used in all analyses. Because of limita- 
tions in the capacity of our computer 
program, however, it was not possible to 
include all pretests and post-tests on 
the output measures in a single analysis. 
Consequently, four separate sets of 
analyses were run for the following 
groups of output measures: (a) behav- 
iors; (b) life goals and self-ratings; 
(c) majors, careers, and degree aspira- 
tions; and (d) overall satisfaction with, 
as well as ratings of specific aspects of, 
the college experience. 


Environmental vartables 


The between-college measures in- 
cluded several demographic institutional 
characteristics: 


e level-—three dichotomies: two-year 
college, four-year college, university 

e curricular emphasis-——three dichot- 
omies: teachers college, technologi- 
cal institution, liberal arts college 


e type of control—four dichotomies: 
private nonsectarian, Protestant, 
Catholic, public 

e sex—three dichotomies: men’s col- 
lege, women’s college, coeducational 
college 


è race—predominantly Negro, pre- 
dominantly white 
è geographic region—four dichoto- 


mies: Northeast, Southeast, Mid- 
west, West-Southwest 

e size of college town—four dichoto- 
mies: large city, medium-sized city, 
suburb, small town 


In addition to these demographic at- 
tributes, the between-college measures 
included several quantitive measures of 
institutional characteristics: 


e selectivity—an estimate of the aver- 
age academic ability of the entering 


freshmen * 
e enrollment size—scored as eight 
categories: below 200, 200-499 


- + + 20,000 or more 

e environmental factors from the In- 
ventory of College Activities (ICA) 
—thirty-three measures of the peer 
environment, the classroom envi- 
ronment, the administrative en- 
vironment, and the college image ° 


The within-college measures—experi- 
ences that ordinarily apply only to cer- 
tain students within each college—in- 
cluded the following, obtained from the 
follow-up questionnaire: 


e method of financing college—six 
measures’ support from parents; 
support from spouse; scholarship 
or fellowship; earnings from em- 
ployment; loan; other sources. Pa- 


5 Alexander W Astin, Predicting Academic 
Performance in College (New York. Free 
Press, 1971). 

6. For a full discussion of the ICA factors, 
see Alexander W Astin, The College Environ- 
ment (Washington, DC. American Council 
on Education, 1968) 
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rental aid was scored as a dichot- 
omy: more than 40 percent, 40 
percent or less. The other five mea- 
Sures were scored dichotomously 
as: more than 20 percent, 20 per- 
cent or less. 

e residence during the freshman 
year—six dichotomies: with par- 
ents; other private home, apart- 
ment, or room; dormitory; fra- 
ternity or sorority house; other 
student housing; other’ 

e married at the time of the follow-up 
—dichotomy 


Statistical analyses 


A one-fifth sample (V = 5,091 of all 
respondents who completed the follow-up 
questionnaire) was selected for a series 
of regression analyses. Separate analy- 
ses were carried out for each of the 152 
student output measures—dependent 
variables. In each of these regressions, 
the student input (predictor) variables 
were permitted to enter in a stepwise 
fashion until no additional predictor was 
capable of producing a reduction in 
the residual sum of squares exceeding 
b = 0.05. Our purpose was to “match” 
students at the time of matriculation. 
Such statistical controls are, of course, 
important if bias in estimating environ- 
mental effects is to be avoided. Al- 
though such controls do not absolutely 
guarantee that students entering differ- 
ent colleges have been matched on all 
relevant attributes, they reduce the 


7 The follow-up questionnaire asked the 
respondent to indicate where he had lived for 
the majonty of the time each year since 1966 
(excluding summers) The reason for limiting 
consideration of the student’s residence to the 
freshman year was to obtain a measure com- 
parable for all students. A student cannot con- 
tinue to live in college housing, of course, at 
any time after he drops out of school But 
since every student in the sample attended col- 
lege for at least part of the first year, it was 
possible to compare the effects of vanous living 
arrangements during that time 
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chances of erroneous inferences about 
comparative college effects. The resid- 
ual scores on the dependent variable 
after the final step in each analysis are 
thus statistically independent of all 
input measures and can then be used 
to assess the comparative impact of 
different environmental variables.® 
The next step was to compute, for 
each institution, an expected score on 
each output variable. The procedure 
was as follows: the predictive equation 
for that output measure—obtained from 
the regression analyses just described— 
was applied to the freshman data from 
each respondent, yielding an expected or 
predicted response for the respondent. 
The expected responses for all those in- 
dividuals who had entered a given insti- 
tution as freshmen in 1966 were then 
averaged, resulting in a mean expected 
score for the institution on each out- 
put variable This mean expected score 
was then compared with the institution’s 
mean actual score—obtained by aver- 
aging the follow-up responses of indi- 
vicuals. The actual score might be less 
than, greater than, or equal to the ex- 
pected score. Note that the expected 
score was based on formulas derived 
fram students at all types of institu- 
tions. Thus, if an institution’s actual 
score was Close to its expected score, one 
could conclude that the development of 
its students was similar to that of com- 
parable students across the nation. 
This is not to say that the college ex- 
erzed no influence on the outcome in 
question, but rather that its influence 
was typical of most institutions. In 
effect, then, the mean residual score— 
that is, the score derived by subtracting 
the actual score from the expected score 
—~provides a way to assess the com- 
parative impact of different institutions. 


8 For a fuller discussion of these methodo- 
lozical issues, see Astin, “The Methodology of 
Research on College Impact.” 


Each respondent’s expected score on 
a particular outcome was based not only 
on his input characteristics, but also on 
his within-college experiences, since 
these environmental measures were in- 
cluded as predictor variables in the 
regression analyses previously described. 
The reason for this inclusion was that 
not all colleges offer students the same 
opportunities for various within-college 
experiences. For instance, some colleges 
are primarily residential, while others 
cater primarily to students who live at 
home and commute to campus. If we 
failed to consider within-college en- 
vironmental measures such as residence 
during the freshman year, we might 
conclude—perhaps erroneously—that it 
is the college itself that contributes to 
a particular outcome. To return to our 
example, if we find that commuter col- 
leges have high attrition rates, we may 
conclude that the college—not the con- 
dition of living at home and commuting 
—influences students to drop out. If, 
however, we take into account residen- 
tial arrangements—by including them 
among the predictor variables—we can 
then determine what impact the college 
itself has on the student’s likelihood of 
dropping out.® 


RESULTS 


The number of predictors entering 
the 152 regressions averaged around 30. 
In almost every case, the best predictor 


9. Note that we could not make such a de- 
termination if there were no within-college 
variations in living arrangements that is, if 
all institutions were either entirely residential 
or entirely commuter, the act of commuting 
would be completely confounded with between- 
college differences In these circumstances, the 
inclusion of “living at home” among the pre- 
dictor variables would make it impossible to 
demonstrate any differences between commuter 
and residential colleges In fact, of course, 
most institutions enroll both students who 
live at home and those who live in college 
facilities 
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TABLE 1—CuHanGeEs IN CAREER CHOICE 
BETWEEN 1966 AND 1970 


(PERCENTAGES)® 

CAREER CHOICE 1966 1970 CHANGE 
Artist (including 

performer) 6.8 4.9 —19 
Businessman. . 83 123 +40 
Clergyman 1.0 09 —0 1 
College teacher . 2.7 58 +3.1 
Doctor (M D. or 

DDS). 6.4 3.9 ‘25 
Elementary teacher. 7.7 99 +2 2 
Engineer.. . .. 89 49 — 4.0 
Farmer or forester 13 1.3 00 
Health professional. 39 2.9 —1.0 
Lawyer . . 45 44 —0.1 
Nurse... 2.3 2.6 +-0 3 
Researcher . . 49 ` 28 —2.1 
Secondary teacher. .. 13,8 114 —2.4 
Other . . 224 20 8 —16 
Undecided 4,1 8 2 +41 


* Percentages may not add to 100 because of 
errors in rounding 


of a particular outcome was the fresh- 
man response to the pertinent item; the 
highest zero-order correlation (0.81) 
was that between the freshman response 
and the corresponding follow-up re- 
sponse to the item “current religious 
preference: Jewish.” The smallest zero- 
order correlations (about 0.45) gen- 
erally involved life goals. For all analy- 
ses, the multiple correlations at the final 
step averaged about 0.55. 

More specific findings are presented 
under three headings: changes during 
the undergraduate years, the impact of 
within-college variables, and the impact 
of different types of institutions. 


Changes during the undergraduate years 


Although changes during the under- 
graduate years do not necessarily reflect 
the influence of the college, they never- 
theless provide a context for examining 
environmental impact. To illustrate 
with an example of an outcome from the 
affective-behavioral domain: Typically, 
as students progress through college, 


the likelihood of their attending Sunday 
School declines. But some colleges may 
retard the rate of decline (that is, have 
a positive impact on the student output 
variable), whereas others may accelerate 
the rate of decline (that is, have a nega- 
tive impact on the output variable), and 
still others—-whose students’ decline in 
Sunday School attendance is close to 
the national pattern—may be regarded 
as having little or no effect on that out- 
come, 

Since space limitations do not permit 
a full tabular presentation of change 
data on all output variables, we have 
selected three representative groups of 
outputs for discussion: career choice, 
religious preference, and daily activities. 
Changes in career choice during the un- 
dergraduate years are shown in Table 1. 
Most striking are the increase in the 
percentage of students planning to be- 
come businessmen and the decrease in 
the percentage planning to become en- 
gineers, a change that epitomizes the 
overall decline in choices of careers that 
require scientific training: scientific re- 
searcher, doctor, and other health pro- 
fessionals, At the same time, the per- 
centage of respondents planning to be- 
come college teachers increased, and it 
is likely that many of them plan to 
teach in science fields. But this in- 
crease—3.1 percent—does not offset the 
10 percent drop in the proportion of 
students planning science-related ca- 
reers. An earlier study of 1961 fresh- 
men followed up in 1965 revealed simi- 
lar changes in career plans: interest in 
science and engineering decreased, and 
interest in business and college teaching 
increased during the college years.?° Ac- 
cording to both studies, there is little 
change over a four-year period in the 


10. Alexander W Astin and Robert J. Panos, 
The Educational and Vocational Development 
of College Students (Washington, D C . Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1969), pp 85~95 
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proportions of students planning to go 
into elementary or secondary teaching.” 
Those career fields that lose students 
during the college years—medicine, en- 
gineering, natural science—typically 
specify a large number of introductory 
and prerequisite courses for admission 
to each higher level of study. In con- 
trast, those fields that gain potential 
practitioners during the undergraduate 
years—business and college teaching— 
can accommodate students for advanced 
work without their having fulfilled elab- 
orate course requirements Conse- 
quently, while courses in science and 
mathematics do not necessarily handicap 
the student who eventually decides to 
become a businessman or college teacher, 
courses outside of science and mathe- 
matics are of little use to students who 
wish to become doctors, engineers, or 
research scientists. These science-ori- 
ented career fields would probably fare 
better in the competition for students 
if they reduced the number of prerequi- 
site courses at each stage and provided 
opportunities to accelerate the catching- 
up phase for late recruits. 
Undergraduates change most dramati- 
cally in their religious preferences and 
behavior. As Table 2 indicates, the 
proportion of respondents expressing a 
preference for any one of the major re- 
ligions—Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish—declined between 1966 and 1970, 
whereas the proportion who checked 
“none” showed a threefold increase: 
from 6.6 percent to 22 percent. Al- 
though the largest decline occurred 
among Protestants, it should be noted 
that they started with the highest base 
rate; actually, all three major religions 
lose about one in five of their adherents. 
Since the trend toward rejection of 
formal religion and severance of earlier 


11 Note that the earher study did not 
differenziate between the two levels, whereas 
the 1965 follow-up study reported here did 


TABLE 2—CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS PREFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN 1966 anp 1970 


(PERCENTAGES) 
RELIGIOUS 
PREFERENCE® 1966 1970 CHANGE 
Protestant. 529 419 —-1{10 
Catholic ... 28.0 22.3 — 5,7 
Jewish . 5.6 46 ~ 1.0 
None. 6.6 21.5 -44-14,9 


* Respondents who checked the category 
“other” are not included in the table 


ties with a particular church has been 
reported in many earlier studies,** we 
should not succumb to the temptation of 
attributing the present finding to the 
growing secularization of society and the 
recent breakdown in conventional values 
and morality. It seems likely that these 
changes reflect the student’s desire for 
greater autonomy from parental au- 
thority, the liberalization of his political 
position (see below), and his general 
quest for independence.** 

Table 3 shows changes in daily ac- 
tivities and behaviors during the under- 
graduate years. Drinking beer, drinking 
wine, participating in organized demon- 
strations, smoking cigarettes, and taking 
naps or resting during the day became 
more frequent between high school and 
college graduation, whereas religious be- 
havior—attending Sunday School, at- 
tending church, saying grace before 
meals, and praying—became less fre- 
quent, Here we have clear evidence 
that changes in psychological outputs- 
religious preference—are accompanied 
by corresponding changes in behavioral 
outputs. 

It is likely that the behaviors which 
showed increases are also reflections of 
the student’s emerging autonomy and 


12 See Feldman and Newcomb, The Impact 
of College on Students 

13 Joseph Katz & Associates, No Time for 
Youth (San Francisco Jossey-Bass, 1968) 
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TABLE 3—CHANGES IN DAILY ACTIVITIES BETWEEN 1966 AND 1970 
(Mean Scores)® 


ITEN 


Listened to New Orleans oe jazz 
Gambled with cards or dice 

Played a musical instrument 

Took a nap or rest during the day 

Drove a car ; ; = 
Stayed up all night 

Attended a ballet performance 

Argued with friends 

Had a blind date . 

Wrote a short story or poem 

Smoked cigarettes oi 

Attended Sunday School 

Went to the movies 

Discussed how to make money with fr: ends 
Said grace before meals . . 

Prayed (not including grace before meals). 
Listened to folk music 

Attended a public recital or concert 
Arranged a date for a friend . 

Went to an overnight or weekend party 
Took weight-reducing or dietary formula . 
Drank beer as 
Overslept and missed a class 

Participated i in an informal group sing. 
Drank wine... 

Attended church 

Participated in organized demonstrations. 


2 Each item was scored on a three-point scale 


independence from authority. In addi- 
tion, a greater willingness to express 
impulses is evident in such behaviors as 
drinking, smoking, and participating in 
demonstrations. It is interesting also to 
note that an earlier study of the col- 
lege environment indicated that religious 
behavior and drinking are inversely re- 
lated on college campuses. That is, at 
colleges where the students engage in a 
great deal of formal religious activity, 
they do relatively little drinking, and at 
colleges where students do a lot of 
drinking, they engage in relatively little 
religious activity." 

Students’ commitments to most life 
goals became weaker during the college 


14 Astin, The College Environment, pp 30- 
33. 


1966 1970 CHANGE 
151 1.45 — 06 
142 137 —.05 
1.84 161 — 23 
1.87 215 +-.28 
2.68 279 +.11 
1 61 1.74 +.13 
1.16 115 — 01 
2.00 1.97 — 03 
1.44 1.33 — 11 
149 1.42 — 07 
1.49 169 + 20 
186 129 —.57 
2.46 2.35 — ll 
2.08 2 04 — 04 
2 13 1 81 — 32 
2.36 205 — 31 
2 28 231 +-.03 
1.86 1.86 .00 
1.54 151 — .03 
1.58 1.54 — 04 
1 20 1 22 + 02 
1.63 DAZ + 59 
119 1.51 + 32 
1.80 1.63 — 17 
1 54 1 99 +-.45 
251 2 02 —.55 
1.17 1 38 +.21 


frequently = 3, occasionally = 2, not at all = 1. 


years, a finding which suggests that 
their aspirations and values as entering 
freshmen were perhaps overly ambitious 
and idealistic. That some of the life 
goals showed an increase in variance, 
together with a decrease In mean re- 
sponse, suggests that students may also 
become more differentiated in their goals 
during the undergraduate years The 
altruistic goal of helping others who are 
in difficulty held its high position on 
the list, as did the goal of keeping up 
to date with political affairs. In spite 
of the overall reduction in commitment 
to specialized goals, then, it would seem 
that students maintain their relatively 
high humanitarianism and their interest 
in politics. 

Students’ mean self-ratings changed 
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TABLE 4—Impact OF LIVING on CAMPUS 


OUTPUT VARIABLES POSITIVELY AFFECTED 


Coznttsve-behantoral : 

Completed four years of undergraduate work 

Obtained the baccalaureate 

Applied for admission to graduate school 

Cognsteve-psychotogscal . 

College GPA 

A ffective-behavioral : 

Daily activities: overslept and missed a class 
or appointment, went to an overnight or 
weekend party, arranged a date for a friend; 
had a blind date, drank wine; drank beer; 
smoked cigarettes; listened to soul music 

Career choices. elementary teacher; artist 
(including performer) ; undecided 

Major field choices: Education, Social 
Science 

A fFectsve-psychologscal : 

Self-ratings: political liberalism, popularity; 
popularity with opposite sex, social self- 
confidence; intellectual self-confidence; 
public speaking ability 


Ratings of college experierce’ overall satis- 
faction ; opportunities to discuss work with 
professor, personal contacts with faculty; 
advice and guidance from faculty and staff; 
personal contacts with classmates; social life 


only slightly during the four years. 
‘Most notably—and consistent with 
changes in religious preference and daily 
-activities—they gave themselves lower 
ratings on political conservatism and 
higher ratings on political liberalism. 
The final category of output varia- 
bles—students’ ratings of the college— 
indicated that, on the whole, students 
are reasonably well satisfied with most 
aspects of their undergraduate experi- 
ence. Their overall rating of the col- 
lege averaged out to “satisfied’’—the 
next-to-the-highest score on a five-point 
scale. Specific aspects of the college 
environment—for example, quality of 
instruction, facilities for library re- 
search—were rated about midway be- 
tween “satisfactory” and “good.” 
There were, of course, individual insti- 
tutions where the general level of satis- 


OUTPUT VARIABLES NEGATIVELY AFFECTED 


A ffective-behavtoral . 
Daily activities: attended Sunday School; 
attended church; drove a car; gambled 
with cards or dice 


Major field choices: Business, Engi- 
neering 
A ffectsve-psychologscal : 
Self-ratings* political conservatism 


Life goals: being well-off financially; 
becoming an outstanding athlete 


faction was low, and even the highest- 
rated institutions had some students 
who expressed strong dissatisfaction. 
Most students at most institutions, 
however, seemed at least reasonably 
satisfied with the college experience. 


The impact of within-college variables 


In this section, we will discuss in 
detail only those within-college varia- 
bles that involve residential arrange- 
ments during the freshman year. While 
this item listed a number of alterna- 
tives—for example, with parents; other 
private home, apartment, or room; col- 
lege dormitory; fraternity or sorority 
house—we find that most students who 
lived on campus during the freshman 
year lived in dormitories and that most 
who lived off campus lived with their 
parents. The data may thus be re- 
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garded as showing the relative impact 
of commuter versus resident status. 
Table 4 shows the output variables as- 
sociated with living on campus as a 
freshman. It is clear that living on 
campus has positive benefits in the cog- 
nitive area: Resident students were less 
likely to drop out, more likely to attain 
the baccalaureate in four years, more 
likely to apply for admission to gradu- 
ate school, and more likely to get a high 
GPA. 

In the affective-behavioral domain, 
living on campus seemed to stimulate 
behavior generally associated with social 
life and social interaction: dating, go- 
ing to parties, participating in demon- 
strations, smoking, and listening to mu- 
sic. The one exception was gambling, 
an activity negatively affected by liv- 
ing on campus. The only other be- 
haviors that decreased in frequency as 
a result of living on campus were at- 
tending church and Sunday School and 
driving a car. This latter relationship 
seems reasonable in that commuting 
students are more likely to find it nec- 
essary to use automobiles. Moreover, 
some predominantly residential colleges 
expressly forbid undergraduates to have 
their own cars. 

In the area of career plans and un- 
dergraduate majors, living on campus 
increased the likelihood that the stu- 
dent would major in Education or $o- 
cia] Science, would plan to become an 
elementary school teacher or a perform- 
ing artist, or would be undecided about 
a career. Students who lived at home, 
on the other hand, were more likely to 
end up majoring in Business or Engi- 
neering, 

Looking at the last of the four out- 
put domains, the affective-psychologi- 
cal, we find that living on campus had a 
consistently positive effect on students’ 
perceptions of their own interpersonal 
competency, as indicated by their self- 


ratings of popularity, self-confidence, 
and public speaking ability. On-campus 
residence also had a positive effect on 
self-ratings of political liberalism and, 
conversely, a negative effect on self- 
ratings of political conservatism—the 
latter being the only self-rating nega- 
tively affected by living on campus. 

Living on campus clearly increased 
the chances that students would be sat- 
isfied with their undergraduate experi- 
ence—particularly in the area of inter- 
personal contacts with both faculty 
members and other students—but, not 
surprisingly, decreased the likelihood 
that they would feel they had sufficient 
contacts with their families. The only 
other negative effect in this area con- 
cerned facilities for library research: 
The student was more likely to rate 
them high if he lived at home, possibly 
because he was not as familiar with the 
library facilities as was the resident 
student and thus was less likely to have 
experienced frustrations in using them. 

Two other categories of within-col- 
lege impacts—source of finance for col- 
lege and marital status—will be briefly 
summarized. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant finding in the area of finance was 
that holding a scholarship or fellowship 
had a generally positive effect, being 
associated with persistence in college, 
a high GPA, graduation with honors, 
and election to ‘‘Who’s Who in Ameri- 
can Colleges” and to Phi Beta Kappa. 
Receiving major financial support from 
a scholarship also increased students’ 
educational aspirations and the likeli- 
hood of their being satished with 
the undergraduate experience Other 
sources of finance—for example, sup- 
port from parents, loans—did not have 
such effects and, in a few instances, 
were detrimental. 

Being married at the time of the 
follow-up had a large number of effects 
in all of the four output domains. Al- 
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though being married was not related to 
the student’s GPA, it greatly increased 
the chances that he (or she) would drop 
out of college and would give up plans 
to go to graduate school. Except for 
religious behavior (for example, at- 
tending church) and driving a car— 
activities which were positively associ- 
ated with being married—marriage had 
a pronounced negative effect on most 
other types of behavior, particularly 
personal relations with other students. 


The impact of different types of 
institutions 


In this section, I will discuss only 
those output measures that were most 
closely related to inszitutional type and 
will omit all college environmental 
variables except those that are likely to 
be familiar to the reader. In the cogni- 
tive-behavioral domain, “completed 
four years of undergraduate work” has 
been selected as a representative varia- 
ble. Table 5 shows the results for this 
outcome. The student’s chances of 
completing college in the traditional four 
years were greatest if he or she at- 
tended a small, selective, private four- 
year college located in the Midwest, 
East, or South. On the other hand, the 
student’s chances of dropping out—for 
at least a short period of time—were 
greatest if he or she attended a large, 
public, two-year coeducational college 
located in the West or Southwest. 

Only a few of the college environ- 
mental characteristics affected GPA, our 
representative variable from the cogni- 
tive-psychological domain. College se- 
lectivity had a negative effect on GPA: 
This is simply another way of saying 
that the grading standards were some- 
what higher at selective institutions. 
In addition, students who attended 
public institutions and technological in- 
stitutions were more likely to make 
lower grades then would be predicted 


TABLE 5—INSTITUTIONSL CHARACTERISTICS 
ASSOCIATED WITH PERSISTENCE IN COLLEGE 


POSITIVE EFFECT NEGATIVE EFFECT 


Public control 
Two-year college 
Large institution 


Private control 
Four-year college 
Small institution 


Selective college Nonselective college 
Location in Midwest, Location ın West or 
East, or South Southwest 
Women’s college Coeducational 
institution 


from their input characteristics, where- 
as those attending Catholic institutions, 
Protestant institutions, liberal arts col- 
leges, and colleges located in the Mid- 
west were likely to make higher grades. 
In view of the positive effect of col- 
lege- selectivity on persistence (Table 
5), it may seem somewhat surprising 
that selectivity had a negative effect on 
GPA. This combination of effects— 
which has been noted in previous stud- 
ies !5"—is difficult to reconcile with the 
fact that college GPA is one of the pri- 
mary determinants of the student’s 
staying in college. One possible expla- 
nation is that the highly selective col- 
lege, despite its relatively tough grading 
standards, makes special efforts to pre- 
vent its students from dropping out. 
Table 6 summarizes the college char- 
acteristics that affected the student’s 
religious preference, our representative 
outcome from the affective-psychologi- 
cal domain. Not surprisingly, Protes- 
tant institutions have a positive effect 
on Protestant religious preferences, and 
Catholic institutions on Catholic reli- 
gious preferences. What the table does 
not show, however, is that the effects 
of the Catholic institution were sub- 
stantially stronger than were the effects 
of the Protestant institution on the re- 
ligious preferences of the students—the 


15 Astin, Predicting Academic Performance 
in College 
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TABLE 6— INSTITUTIONAL TYPES ASSOCIATED WITH RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE 


RELIGIOUS 
PREFERENCE POSITIVE EFFECT 
Protestant Southeastern institutians 
Technological institutions 
Public institutions 
Protestant institutions 
Catholic Women’s colleges 
Roman Catholic institutions 
Jewish None 
None Private nonsectarian institutions 


Selective institutions 


latter being of only borderline signifi- 
cance. 

In light of changes in religious pref- 
erences noted for the overall student 
population—see previous section on 
changes during the undergraduate years 
—the positive effect of Protestant and 
Catholic institutions might be better 
viewed as a kind of brake on the terd- 
ency to reject formal religion tkat 
normally occurs during the undergradu- 
ate years. To take a more specific ex- 
ample: 80 percent of the entering stu- 
dents at a particular Protestant college 
gave “Protestant” as their religious 
preference at the time of matriculation. 
The predicted output mean—four years 
after matriculation—for that college 
was 60 percent; in other words, apply- 
ing the national pattern, we would ex- 
pect approximately 20 percent of the 
students who initially chose Protestant 
to have switched to no religious pref- 
erence by graduation. As it turns out, 
however, only 5 percent of these stu- 
dents actually checked “none” on the 
follow-up questionnaire. Thus, there 
was a discrepancy of +15 percent he- 
tween the predicted and actual propor- 
tion. In short, although the percentage 
of students identifying themselves as 


INSTITUTIONAL Type HAVING A 


NEGATIVE EFFECT 


Women’s colleges 
Private nonsectarian institutions 
Roman Catholic institutions 


Two-year colleges 
Coeducationa] institutions 
Publhe mstitutions 

Private nonsectarian institutions 


None 


Roman Catholic institutions 


Protestants declined, this decline was 
substantially smaller than would be ex- 
pected for comparable students on a 
national basis. 

Similarly, the positive effect of pri- 
vate nonsectarian institutions on “none” 
as a religious preference can be re- 
garded as an accentuation of the 
changes that would be expected from 
national normative data. Thus, at one 
highly selective private college for men 
located in the East, 16 percent of the 
1966 entering freshmen said they had 
no religious preference. Applying our 
predictive equations to this college, we 
find that this figure should have in- 
creased to 40 percent four years after 
matriculation, but that, in actuality, it 
increased to 52 percent: 12 percentage 
points more than predicted. In short, 
this particular college intensified the 
tendency of the students to break away 
from established religion. 

Our final set of results concerns the 
affective-psychological domain, as rep- 
resented by the student’s evaluation of 
the undergraduate institution. Table 7 
summarizes findings from the analysis 
of students’ ratings not only of their 
overall satisfaction with the college, but 
also with specific aspects—for example, 
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TABLE 7—INstTITUTIONAL TYPES ASSOCIATED WITH RATINGS OF 
ASPECTS OF THE COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT 


ASPECT 


Overall evaluation of 
the college® 


Social life 


Personal contacts with 
classmates 


Personal contacts with 
faculty 


Freedom in course 
selection 


Work recuired in 
courses? 


Outlets for creative 
activities 


Quality of instruction 


HIGH RaTING® 


Men’s colleges 

Private nonsectarian institutions 

Selective institutions 

Institutions with high percentage 
of Ph D ’son the faculty 


Universities 
Coeducational institutions 
Southeastern institutions 
Public institutions 

Large institutions 


Four-year colleges 

Women’s colleges 

Liberal arts colleges 

Roman Catholic institutions 
Protestant institutions 


Private institutions 
Four-year colleges 
Two-year colleges 
Men’s colleges 
Women’s colleges 
Liberal arts colleges 
Two-year colleges 


Two-year colleges 

Liberal arts colleges 

Private nonsectarian institutions 
Protestant institutions 


Men’s colleges 

Northeastern institutions 
Technological institutions 
Private nonsectarian institutions 
Selective institutions 


Private nonsectarian institutions 

Four-year colleges 

Men’s colleges 

Women’s colleges 

Northeastern institutions 

Liberal arts colleges 

Selective institutions® 

Institutions with high percentage 
of Ph.D.’s on faculty 


Low RATING® 


Coeducationa! institutions 
Large institutions 


Four-year colleges 

Men’s colleges 

Northeastern institutions 
Technological institutions 
Private nonsectarian institutions 
Selective institutions 


Universities 

Coeducational institutions 

Public institutions 

Large institutions 

Selective institutions 

Institutions with high percentage 
of Ph.D.’s on the faculty 


Public institutions 

Universities 

Coeducational institutions 

Teachers colleges 

Large institutions® 

Institutions with high percentage 
of Ph.D ’s on the faculty 


Teachers colleges 
Technological institutions 
Public institutions 

Roman Catholic institutions 
Large institutions 


Coeducational institutions 
Roman Catholic institutions 
Protestant institutions 


Technological institutions 


Public institutions 
Universities 
Coeducational institutions 
Southeastern institutions 
Teachers colleges 

Large institutions 
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TABLE 7— (Continued) 


ASPECT 
Preparation for a Men’s colleges 
career 


Private institutions 
Four-year colleges? 
Men’s colleges 
Women’s colleges 
Liberal arts colleges* 


Opportunities to work 
with professors 


Hics RATING 


Technological institutions 


Low RATING® 


Coeducational institutions 
Large institutions 

Public institutions 
Universities 
Coeducational institutions 
Teachers colleges 
Technological institutions 
Large institutions 


* Although the response alternatives varied for different types of items, a high rating generally 
means that the aspect under consideration was rated good or excellent or that the college provided 
‘ust about the right amount” of a specific variable; a low rating means that the characteristic was 
vated unsatisfactory or very unsatisfactory or that the college provided “too much or too many” or 
“not enough” of the specific variable. Exceptions are noted 

> On this item, a high rating means “satisfied’’ or “very satisfied,’ whereas a low rating means 


‘‘dissatisfied”’ or “very dissatisfied.” 


* F ratio greater than 100 at final step in regression 
d On this item, a high rating means “‘too much,” whereas a low rating means ‘not very much.” 


the sufficiency of social life, of personal 
contacts with faculty; the quality of 
instruction, of career preparation, Stu- 
dents were more likely to express over- 
all satisfaction if they attended a selec- 
tive, private men’s college with a high 
percentage of Ph.D.’s on the faculty. 
They gave the lowest overall evaluation 
if they went to large coeducational in- 
stitutions. While it is easy to under- 
stand the high ratings given to selective 
institutions with highly trained facul- 
ties, the low ratings received by coedu- 
cational institutions are rather difficult 
to interpret. Perhaps they are medi- 
ated by the coeducational instituticn’s 
positive effect on dropping out. Taat 
is, since attrition rates are higher than 
expected in coeducational institutions 
(Table 5), and since attrition is re- 
lated to dissatisfaction—a finding not 
shown here but recently revealed in 
unpublished analyses-—it seems likely 
that the relatively low evaluation of 
coeducational colleges comes primarily 
from those who have dropped out of 
these institutions. Analyses currently 
in progress should shed some light on 
this question. 


Ratings of the social life provided at 
an institution were high for large, co- 
educational universities located in the 
Southeast—thus confirming the stereo- 
type of “party schools’—-and generally 
low for highly selective men’s colleges 
and for technological institutions lo- 
cated in the Northeast. 

In the area of personal contacts with 
classmates, the college characteristics 
having positive effects were generally 
consistent with expectation. Personal 
contacts were rated sufficient at small, 
sectarian, liberal arts colleges and at 
women’s colleges, and rated as insuffi- 
cient at large, public universities. 
What is perhaps surprising with respect 
to this outcome is that selective institu- 
tions and institutions with a high per- 
centage of Ph.D.’s on the faculty re- 
ceived low ratings. One possible expla- 
nation here is that students in highly 
selective institutions are more likely to 
be autonomous and to keep to them- 
selves than are students in less selective 
institutions. 

Personal contacts with faculty re- 
ceived high ratings in several types of 
institutions: four-year colleges, two- 
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year colleges, single-sex colleges, and 
liberal arts colleges. Not surprisingly, 
students were most likely to complain 
about the lack of personal contacts with 
the faculty in large universities that 
had a high percentage of Ph.Ds on 
their faculties. The high rating given 
to two-year colleges is impressive in 
that these institutions are generally 
large and under public control, attri- 
butes that ordinarily would seem to 
militate against close contacts between 
students and faculty members. 

In terms of freedom in course selec- 
tion, the relatively low ratings received 
by teachers colleges and by technologi- 
cal institutions are perhaps to be ex- 
pected, given the typically large number 
of required courses in the fields of Edu- 
cation and Engineering. The low rat- 
ings recelved by large institutions are 
surprising, however, since such institu- 
tions usually offer a wide variety of 
courses. 

The findings with respect to the 
amount of course work required closely 
correspond to expectations. Technologi- 
cal institutions and selective institutions 
were likely to be rated as requiring too 
much work, whereas coeducational in- 
stitutions and sectarian colleges were 
likely to be regarded as less demanding. 

Some interesting patterns emerged 
for various college characteristics and 
various types of institutions. College 
selectivity, for example, presents an 
intriguing contrast: Although it was 
associated with overall satisfaction, stu- 
dents in selective colleges were likely to 
report that they had too few personal 
contacts with each other and that too 
much course work was required. Uni- 
versities manifest an equally mixed 
pattern: Their students gave a high 
rating to the availability cf social life, 
but were likely to complain about hav- 
ing too few contacts with both class- 
mates and faculty members and about 
lack of freedom in course selection. 


Men’s and women’s colleges both re- 
ceived generally positive ratings, except 
that men’s colleges were often regarded 
as requiring too much work and as 
offering few opportunities for social life. 
To some extent, technological institu- 
tions followed the pattern for men’s 
colleges—indeed, a few institutions in 
the sample belonged to both categories 
—except that the former were likely to 
be regarded as offering insufficient out- 
lets for creative activities, and the lat- 
ter were not. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper, I have attempted to 
summarize some of the highlights from 
an ongoing large-scale longitudinal 
study of student development in Ameri- 
can higher education. The data re- 
ported came from two survey question- 
naires, one administered at matricula- 
tion in 1966 and the other a follow-up 
mailed to a subsample of the 1966 
freshmen four years later, in 1970, 
when, presumably, they would have 
completed college. The sample con- 
sisted of some 25 thousand students 
who had entered 217 institutions. 

The general design of the ACE re- 
search program has been to assess the 
student’s input characteristics at the 
time of matriculation by means of self- 
administered questionnaires and then to 
repeat many of the questionnaire Iems 
in the follow-ups. Preliminary analy- 
ses of these data reveal the following: 


‘1. Changes in behavior and self- 
concept that occur during the under- 
graduate years suggest that students 
grow increasingly independent, more 
liberal politically, and less religious. 
These tendencies are reflected in both 
psychological and behavioral changes. 
These changes are likely to be greatest 
if the student lives on campus rather 
than at home, attends a highly selective 
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honsectarian institution, and remains 
single. 

2. Changes in career choices during 
the undergraduate years show a decline 
of interest in fields requiring scientific 
training: medicine, engineering, and the 
natural sciences. The effects of college 
type on such tendencies indicate that 
students are less likely to leave a par- 
ticular field if a large percentage of 
their fellow students are majoring in 
the same field.’ 

3. The principal changes observed 
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during the undergraduate years include 
a sharp decline in formal religious be- 
havior and an increase in drinking, 
smoking, political activism, and irregu- 
larity of sleeping habits. As in the case 
of changes in values and attitudes 
(number 1, above), such changes are 
much more likely to occur if the student 
lives on campus and is not married. 
The decline in religious activity is most 
likely to occur in large universities and 
in selective private institutions. The 
increase in political activity is much 
more likely to occur in selective insti- 
tutions and in women’s colleges and 
least likely to occur in public and in 
technological institutions. 


Higher Education in Comparative Perspective 


By Grorce Z. F. BEREDAY 


ABSTRACT: Higher education in global overview falls into 
two models. Most countries follow the elitist pattern of re- 
cruitment, and their efforts on behalf of modernity are tem- 
pered by nineteenth-century style. Their reforms reenact 
familiar historical precedents. Four countries: the United 
States, Canada, the USSR, and Japan, have moved to mass 
higher education. Europe, too, has recently begun making sig- 
nificant steps in that direction. These countries are a target 
of parallel reform aspirations: demands for expanded enroll- 
ment, for more equitable social class distribution, and for up- 
grading of non-university institutions to university ranks. 
Their universities are under pressure to participate in political 
life and local government, to streamline the structure of gov- 
ernance, and to admit a measure of public control. The West- 
ern European countries are in a somewhat special situation 
because their enrollments in postcompulsory education are a 
quarter of an age group less, and their reforms tend to be 
structural rather than, as in the others, curricular. Among 
mass-higher-education countries, the USSR and Japan are in 
many respects closer to Europe than to North America. They 
favor a guided method of reform from above, while those of 
North America grow and change in a grass roots fashion. The 
arrival of the mass of students makes authoritarian control 
difficult to maintain. 
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IGHER education in global over- 

view can be separated into two 
models. In modernizing countries, the 
panorama of universities and higher 
schools resembles the nineteenth-century 
European prototypes. Even in fast- 
developing China, Turkey, or Puerto 
Rico, tertiary institutions touch the lives 
of less than 10 percent of the age group, 
and their style is that of elitist, intensely 
specialized, theory-minded, academic in- 
stitutions. 

The story of the northern industrial 
belt of countries is a different matter. 
Time-honored criteria for arranging and 
evaluating university life fit less and 
less well the new academic realities. In 
the United States and Canada, in the 
USSR, and in Japan, a new common 
higher-education profile is emerging. A 
quarter or more of the age group has 
found a place in higher education. 
These countries have doubled their stu- 
dent population in the last decade. The 
countries of North-West Europe are a 
somewhat special case. They have 
tripled their student enrollment in ten 
years, but they still bring up the rear. 
The proportion of the age group accom- 
modated in higher education in Euro- 
pean countries ranges from 10 to 25 
percent. Also, even in countries of 
higher growth, such as Sweden and 
France, nineteenth-century traditions of 
academic conservatism are strong. Eu- 
rope is a hybrid model, and its evalution 
is a sensitive index of the changes in- 
vading or impending in the rapidly 
homogenizing mass higher education 
club. 

Within this club the structure and 
style of the universities of Japan and 
the USSR are still closer to Europe than 
to North America, and university enroll- 
ment can hardly be said to exceed that 
of France or Sweden. But taking post- 
compulsory years as a whole, these four 
countries enroll beyond the age of six- 


teen from 50 to 75 percent of the age 
groups—a difference of a quarter of the 
age group when compared with Euro- 
pean countries. Recent OECD (Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development) studies have established 
that changes in population statistics, 
rate of innovations, or rate of economic 
growth have less to do with university 
expansion than the growth of secondary 
school enrollments. One may forecast, 
therefore, that in the near future these 
four countries will come closer in levels 
of enrollments and evolve similar models 
of mass higher education. 

The climate of opinion among aca- 
demic faculties of Europe makes one, on 
the whole, less sanguine that the gap 
between the ancestress of the universi- 
ties and her more dynamic offshoots 
across the seas will be speedily bridged. 
But that is a difference in degree, not in 
kind. All industrial countries are af- 
fected by similar phenomena, and the 
range of responses they are permitted 
precludes denying, and allows only for 
acquiescing in, or at best delaying, the 
impending changes. 


COMMON REFORM TRENDS IN 
INDUSTRIAL COUNTRIES 


The first new factor these countries 
face is the intensity with which young 
people in the deciles of the intelligence 
curve traditionally deemed unsuitable 
for university education are now de- 
manding it. As it becomes apparent 
that the old notions of ability are so- 
cially “loaded,” and that widening the 
range of talents diversifies standards 
without necessarily lowering them, one 
of the fiercest battles is joined on the 
issue of the liberalization of university 
admission, This battle is the fiercest in 
the USSR, Japan, and Europe. Euro- 
pean universities, in particular, are 
aghast at the impressive percentages of 
the relevant age group that pass through 
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the university gates in the United States, 
and will no doubt soon do so in Japan, 
Canada, and the USSR. These coun- 
tries envisage university education for 
a third of their youth. In Europe, the 
prospect of one-sixth raises blood pres- 
sures to apoplectic levels, both among 
the advocates and the opponents of re- 
form. Liberta d'accesso, the freedom of 
access recently granted in Italy, appeals 
to the government and the political 
parties, but hardly to all, or even most, 
oi the alumni and professors. Nonethe- 
less, European higher education has been 
expanding faster than that in the mass- 
higher-education countries. In the 
USSR and Japan, in which three-quar- 
ters of the age group are graduated 
from secondary schools but only one- 
quarter is permitted to continue in the 
universities, the tensions generated by 
this bottleneck have been formidable. 
How many to admit is one part of the 
question; whom to choose among all 
those who clamor for entry is the second 
part. In all countries, even in the 
USSR, more than half the university 
places go to the children of the well-to- 
do, who are rarely more than 20 percent 
of the population. This well-known 
sociological fact has recently received 
much publicity, followed, alas, as usual 
by too little action. Entrance to uni- 
versities is so restricted that some of 
the social drive for wider entrance was 
bound to be diverted into condemnation 
cf hereditary university education. So- 
cial justice in educational selection, how- 
ever, is no easy matter. The fact that 
the children of the well-to-do score 
highly on almost any entrance test 
makes it difficult to dislodge them. 
Very few so far have suggested admis- 
sion by lottery, as recently tried by a 
few colleges in America, But the odium 
against les Heritiers, the socially privi- 
leged students who are said to succeed 
intellectually because the tests them- 


selves are biased in their favor, is in- 
creasing The emerging question in 
higher education everywhere is what pri- 
ority to assign to the bright sons of the 
poor. It would not be far off the mark 
to look at the whole question of innova- 
tion in mass higher education today 
from the viewpoint of the admission 
gate. 


Academic recognition 


The next new factor is the Horatio 
Alger ideal which now affects and at- 
tracts not only individuals, but also 
institutions. In the old days, the prob- 
lem was simply how to get into a uni- 
versity. Now there is the added prob- 
lem of how to become a university. 
From Stirling in Scotland to Regensburg 
in Germany, several new universities 
have been created, and this sudden post- 
war wave came about on the initiative 
or with the approval of the existing uni- 
versities But the upward ambition of 
existing non-university institutions is an- 
other matter. They can no longer be 
kept in their places by simple sneers at 
their ridiculous pretensions. The twi- 
light zone of minor colleges and institu- 
tions training teachers or technicians is 
demanding academic recognition, partial 
at first, but ultimately complete. In 
the older dual systems of education, the 
teaching body of these institutions came 
from a lesser world, holding vocational 
diplomas, or at best, clutching the hard- 
earned evening school baccalaureate or 
Abitur. Now they are likely to be 
alumni of their own institutions, or 
college men chafing under a sense of 
inferiority. From a National College of 
Horology in England, to a Pädagogische 
Hochschule in Germany, their theme 
song is the same. They rail against the 
Philologen who deny them equality. 

Various ways are being tried, some- 
times to satisfy such ambitions, and 
sometimes to thwart them. Der zweite 
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Weg, the second route to the university, 
seems to hold out promise of inclusion; 
binary systems promise equivalence in- 
stead. It is easy to guess how soon 
those who opt for the latter will demand 
the former. After World War II, Japan 
all at once found itself with over two 
hundred teacher training colleges and 
minor institutions suddenly converted 
into universities under pressure from the 
American occupation authorities. It is 
easy to imagine how the seventeen im- 
perial universities must have felt when 
confronted with this apparition The 
old-established universities everywhere 
and especially in Europe where they are 
most “old-established” are sooner or 
later due for a similar shock. It is only 
necessary to talk, for example, to the 
teaching staff of British polytechnics to 
gauge the angry aspirations and frustra- 
tions of the sub-university postsecond- 
ary system. These sectors of post- 
secondary education are on the march, 
and the reverberations are felt in aca- 
demic halls everywhere. 

Next, widening the gates of higher 
education and adding new gates has had 
its effect on the ancient academic struc- 
tures themselves. University govern- 
ment has had to adjust itself to new 
men and new institutions. The main 
thrust and the greatest shock is internal, 
in the attempt to deprive chair-holders 
of their power. Like the guilds from 
which they have sprung, the universities 
are not democracies, but republics. The 
professors are said to behave, like so 
many doges of Venice, as absolute and 
conservative rulers. But a true republic 
of princes, pure self-government of 
teachers, survives only in very few insti- 
tutions. Only places such as Ox‘ord 
continue to be governed by hebdomadal 
councils of professors and heads of col- 
leges, elected to the vice-chancellorship 
in rotation. Elsewhere, the universities 
have had to surrender some of their 


prerogatives to the state, to the church, 
to the cities, or to other financing orga- 
nizations. But this is no longer enough 
The right of professors to be consulted 
on all university decisions is so vast and 
their powers of veto so extensively used 
that they, who should be, and sometimes 
are, the most liberal of men, have 
come under suspicion. Plans to convert 
the university structure based on chairs 
into one based on departments have 
seemed to be the answer in several coun- 
tries. The United States, as originator 
of the system, and Japan and Canada, 
as the first to adopt it, have emerged as 
the common model. 

Such conversion has not exempted 
even these countries from criticism. All 
universities, whether run by chairs or 
by departments, are bitterly taunted for 
going through a period of decline 
Many say that the political atmosphere 
within the universities today is un- 
healthy. Where there is no inertia, 
intrigue has taken its place Decision- 
making has degenerated into die-hard 
stands and power politics. Subtle 
games of social or intellectual snobbery 
have often operated to contain one 
group while protecting another. Most 
recently, alliances by age have elevated 
the latent rebellion of youth against 
adults to the status of an open social 
phenomenon. Two new war cries, jun- 
ior staff power and student power, have 
been widely recognized. They may 
very soon become a reality. 

Yet another tremor that is shaking 
the mass-university system may well 
bring down the ivory tower in ruins. 
Outside the university walls, public 
opinion has been taking a new stand on 
its partnership in determining univer- 
sity affairs. Most public leaders today 
are university graduates, but their loy- 
alty as alumni seems outweighed by 
their irritation with the decay of their 
alma mater. The enlarged scope of uni- 
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versity education calls for more financial 
support from the public purse. The cry 
of “no taxation without representation” 
is heard everywhere from laymen stand- 
ing outside the university gates. Now 
that the British universities have had 
to agree to having their books audited 
by the government, even that unique 
bastion of university independence 
seems to be abandoning the principle of 
public support with no strings attached. 
University strongholds have always been 
buffeted by the winds of political and 
social doctrine. The whole principle of 
lofty isolation must now yield to a con- 
cept of partnership between the univer- 
sity and the public. This cannot fail to 
speed up change, though often causing 
it to lack in long-range vision. In a 
sense Lernfrethett, freedom to study as 
one pleases, may undermine LeArfres- 
heit, the freedom of the teaching body 
to stand fast in the midst of change. 
Attacks on academic tenure are increas- 
ing The first reform of this kind has 
already made its appearance in the 
USSR in the form of quinquennial 
review and reappointment. 


EUROPE AND THE MAssS—HIGHER-— 
EDUCATION COUNTRIES CONTRASTED 


Although each country gives its own 
particular flavor to reforms, Europe 
shares with the mass education coun- 
tries the fourfold shock treatment it is 
experiencing As in Europe, the Amer- 
ican multiuniversity must contend with 
the outside pressure for mass admis- 
sions. Like the old English universities, 
the august Japanese imperial universi- 
ties must now learn to live on terms of 
equality with a host of teacher training 
schools elevated to academic rank. 
Universities in the USSR and Canada, 
as in other countries, must reckon with 
internal pressures from students and 
young intellectuals. All industrial coun- 
tries must mobilize to defend themselves 


against outside interference by the pa- 
triots, the rich, the party dogmatists, or 
the nationalists. 

But two lines of reform with which 
the mass universities in the United 
States, Canada, the USSR, and Japan 
have had to contend seem to have less 
importance in Europe. First, fights 
about university structure have some- 
how overshadowed the campaign for 
curricular changes. Even the striking 
innovations in the otherwise conserva- 
tive Italian university curricula, the 
liberta dei studii, amount to free choice 
among existing subjects in one faculty 
rather than the addition of new sub- 
jects. The pioneering innovation of 
elective subjects at Harvard, sponsored 
by President Charles Eliot, has fur- 
nished a lesson only half of which is 
heeded. The European universities are 
reluctant to allow tailor-made curricula 
even in established subjects such as law 
or philosophy. They seem to be under 
little pressure to add to their degree 
subjects even less outlandish courses 
than bull breeding or bowling. ‘There 
is also little pressure to experiment with 
new teaching methods. No Paul Good- 
man or Marshall McLuhan has clouded 
the scene. The old traditions of what 
is and what is not appropriate within 
university walls still persist. Curricular 
reforms in Europe have been hotly de- 
bated, and there have been many bold 
and creative attempts to introduce 
them; but even where they have been 
introduced, they have had less signifi- 
cance than structural changes. 

The only major way in which new 
subjects are being brought into the 
university scene is when they are 
championed by institutions with special 
interests, which have already been de- 
scribed as seeking university status 
Their bid for recognition is often the 
sole instrument of curricular reform in 
Europe. But even. so, the subjects they 
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champion, such as business training, 
nursing, or social welfare work, have a 
long way to go before they are consid- 
ered, let alone accepted, by the univer- 
sities. Other curricular questions are 
for the most part ignored. No issues 
are raised such as polytechnization in 
the Soviet universities, general educa- 
tion courses in Japanese universities, 
or the place of summer study in Amer- 
ican universities. Case study methods 
versus lectures in American law schools, 
twin major instead of single major in 
Soviet pedagogical institutes, junior col- 
lege versus university courses for women 
in Japan: these are some of the debated 
indications of curricular awareness out- 
side Europe. In Europe, relatively little 
is done to cater to such interests. Sev- 
eral new universities in France and in 
other countries now champion seminars 
in preference to lecures, which still 
dominate elsewhere. A four-year in- 
stead of a three-year course at Keele 
inaugurated interdisciplinary require- 
ments for students of both sciences and 
humanities, and curricular experimenta- 
tion is taking place in other new Eng- 
lish universities The Italian and Span- 
ish reforms of higher education include 
curricular elements that are worth 
watching with attention. But the tone 
of these movements is subdued. Com- 
pared with the battles over access or 
structure, they are insignificant. 
Second, and again in contrast to the 
mass education countries, there is a dif- 
ference in the discussions in European 
universities about the comparative im- 
portance to be attached to research, 
teaching, and public service. While 
European professors have been criticized 
for doing too little research in the uni- 
versities, in the United States, in vivid 
contrast, the criticism of the compulsive 
tyranny of faculty research and of the 
affluent research-minded absentee pro- 
fessor has reached formidable propor- 
tions. The abandonment of under- 


graduate teaching to tutors, themselves 
usually mere postgraduate students, has 
been deplored. Grantsmanship and 
promotion to full rank on the principle 
of “publish or perish” are pointed out 
as devices to lure good teachers away 
from teaching. The American univer- 
sity is perceptibly being impelled to be- 
come not a community of research 
scholars, but a postsecondary teaching 
school. Anyone who has watched even 
such an innocuous transformation as 
that of the Boston Latin School into a 
public high school can sense the coming 
change, 

The collegium survives in American 
universities mostly in the bull sessions 
held in common rooms or students’ 
dormitories. Elsewhere, it is crowded 
into postgraduate schools where doctoral 
students and their advisers still attempt 
to recreate the Socratic discourse. Re- 
search is increasingy looking for a safe 
harbor within research institutes. There 
may come a time when these institutes 
will be crowded out of the universities 
altogether. Places like the Institute of 
Advanced Studies at Princeton, the 
RAND Corporation in Washington, or 
the “Think Tank” at Stanford have no 
students, thus turning into a trend the 
mere precedents established by All Souls 
College and Nuffield College in Oxford. 
The College de France, a forum of 
learned men without students, has few 
counterparts in France, but in the So- 
viet Union a whole series of academies 
and institutes have multiplied that 
live—and train aspirants—entirely out- 
side the universities. In Japan, the Re- 
search Section of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the Chosaka, and the National 
Institute for Educational Research, the 
Kokuritsu Kyoiku Kenksu-jo, by no 
means unique in this respect, have a far 
better staff and output of publications 
than many a university. A visible 
watershed has arisen in the United 
States between mass universities with 
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their many teaching faculties, but poor 
publication records, and the few highly 
placed universities at which research 
and expertise overshadow teaching. 
Fewer problems of this kind have arisen 
in Europe, where the research obligation 
an the teaching staff has never been so 
strong and where the universities have 
indeed been criticized for neglecting 
research. 

Similarly, there is no striking expan- 
sion in the extramural! activities of the 
European universities and in the allied 
fields of community service and political 
participation. Community service has 
never been a major concern of univer- 
sities in Europe, in comparison with 
some extra-European countries—and 
the USSR—where fully integrated uni- 
versity correspondence course depart- 
ments have been established. It is true 
that the British Open University may 
lead to a striking innovation in teaching 
by television, but it has much to learn 
from the more mature and tested prece- 
cents in Japan. Many British and 
ather universities today have also estab- 
lished extramural departments catering 
to outsiders, but they lack the scope and 
vigor of their American, or for that 
matter Australian, counterparts. The 
principle of service to the local com- 
munity still finds only very modest 
expression in Europe. 


Nonpolstical 


As regards political participation, 
German universities were once casti- 
gated for failing to take a stand against 
Hitler’s takeover. Forty years later the 
universities of industrial countries still 
take relatively little interest in political 
Efe outside the academy. Even in 
France, la république des professeurs, 
where intellectuals are listened to, and 
in Italy, where professors seem to have 
a virtual monopoly of Cabinet posts, 
the universities are nonpolitical. Dem- 
anstrations and demands by young peo- 


ple are constantly repeating these accu- 
sations; but they lack force to institute 
changes, even in countries of turbulent 
student protest such as Japan. Europe 
is worse off than the other countries. 
The power of the teaching body and 
students in Europe cannot be compared 
with the United States, where the opin- 
ion of university teachers, especially, 
has political influence far out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. But as a force 
for political reform, the universities 
everywhere are in a relatively weak 
position. 

Enlarged admission, institutional up- 
grading, internal restructuring, and ex- 
ternal co-government are areas of in- 
novation which might be described as 
“hard” reforms, while curricular change 
and the place of teaching, research, and 
community service might be called 
“soft” reforms In Europe, concern 
with hard reforms overshadows soft re- 
forms. In the four major mass-higher- 
education countries outside Western 
Europe, it might almost be said that the 
reverse is true. 

This striking contrast provides a clue 
to the emerging typology of reforms. It 
may tentatively be said that mass move- 
ments in higher education have two 
stages. At takeoff point, problems of 
university entrance loom largest. The 
pressure at the admission gate domi- 
nates the scene. Since the universities 
nearly always resist the masses, the 
masses must first assault the structure 
itself. Rivals to the old universities 
must be created to challenge their 
monopoly. Internal hold on decision- 
making must be democratized to ensure 
a more liberal admission policy. The 
force of outside society must be mobi- 
lized to compel compliance and to hold 
vigil over the continued fair play of the 
academic community. 

Once this state is accomplished, the 
masses now within the university turn 
their attention to other issues. Concern 
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with what should best be learned, with 
the relevance of content, and with the 
attractions of form begin to dominate 
the university scene. A more forceful 
appeal is also made to the teaching 
body to render direct service. Their 
research function must now be made 
subordinate to, or integrated with, their 
role as teachers inside the academic 
walls and as makers of public opinion 
outside. 

European higher education reforms 
still seem to be in the first stage. It is 
only after the university structure has 
been adapted to mass needs and the 
content of instruction has become more 
important than questions of admission, 
that the second stage, now exemplined 
by the American, Canadian, Japanese, 
and Soviet universities, will make its 
appearance. 


THE DYNAMICS OF THE FUTURE 
REFORMS 


The precedents established by the 
mass education countries point to the 
directions that reforms of higher educa- 
tion in Europe and all the modernizing 
countries are likely to take. They 
also enable us to dismiss the question 
whether such evolution is desirable; the 
immediate answer is that it is inevitable. 
This is sufficiently proved by the very 
tensions under which innovations now 
take place. Not only in Europe, but 
everywhere in the world, higher educa- 
tion is reforming itself only because it 
is under pressure. Occasionally this 
pressure may come from outside, as 
when the British or the Americans arti- 
ficially increased the production of tech- 
nologists to match the unnerving news 
of the production of Soviet scientists. 
More often the pressure is internal from 
people who have learned that a college 
education pays. Nothing in the world 
history of universities suggests that the 
pressure will abate until it has achieved 
all its objectives. Higher education sys- 


tems merely have the option of resist- 
ing and delaying the change as long as 
politically possible, or of taking the 
sting out of pressures for reform by an- 


ticipating them and by adjusting them- - 


selves to their demands. In the dis- 
united and widely disparate European 
academic world, as in the plural milieu 
of large industrial countries, no doubt 
both policies, of resistance to reforms 
and of forestalling them, will be tried 
in turn, 

All advanced systems develop on simi- 
lar lines; but this does not mean that 
they arrive at the same destination. 
The fact that their position on the con- 
tinuum of evolution jis different today 
may mean that their degree of achieve- 
ment will differ tomorrow. From the 
present trends in European innovations 
and from the precedents of reforms in 
other mass education countries, it can 
be predicted that the circumstances in 
which the evolution in each is likely to 
advance will finally result in different 
solutions. 

Among the countries which have been 
approaching the mass education ideal in 
various ways, two distinct modes of 
operation have emerged. One, repre- 
sented by the United States and Can- 
ada, may be described as a grass roots 
system; the other, represented by Japan 
and the USSR, as 2 guided system. In 
the former, innovation is permitted to 
arise out of internal pressure from be- 
low. Grass grows where conditions 
favor it, albeit occasionally aided by the 
gardener. In this system, plurality 
dominates. There are a great variety 
of institutions and degree subjects. 
Such uniformity as there is, 1s a product 
of fashion, or in other words, voluntarily 
copied. In this laissez-faire system, 
nothing is done until a group of citizens 
is formed to do it. Authorities may 
assist and quicken growth; they seldom, 
if ever, initiate it. This system affords 
opportunity for maximum flexibility. 
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It also affords opportunity for the maxi- 
mum divergence from earlier patterns 
of excellence and high standards. The 
guided system, in contrast, is charac- 
terized by counsel from above. Under 
this system, expansion and modification 
are undertaken not primarily in response 
to pressure from below, but because of 
overall considerations of the common 
good. Such considerations often mean 
that the sometimes reluctant or unin- 
structed population must be persuaded 
or even compelled. The guided system, 
by reflecting the values held by those 
who guide it, avoids the gross perver- 
sions of the grass roots system, but it 
lacks some of the latter’s spontaneity 
and diversity; it prefers discipline to 
flexibility, rigor to vigor. 

The countries of mass higher educa- 
tion use different methods, but share a 
common destination. On the other 
hand, the European system, as it moves 
towards the mass university, stands a 
good chance of developing a hybrid pat- 
tern of its own. First of all, Europe 
may not move as far towards mass edu- 
cation as the others have done. The 
culture of the other countries is newer 
due to colonization in North America, 
revolution in the USSR, and moderniza- 
tion in Japan. In newer countries, social 
barriers are fewer, and the net of edu- 
cational opportunity may be cast wider 
and further. The hybridization of the 
European pattern may take the form of 
a more perfect union between intellec- 
tual elitism and mass opportunity. The 
California University system of con- 
nected junior colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versities is one expression of such union 
in which universal access is balanced 
with rewards for high achievement, 
rather along the lines once proposed by 
Thomas Jefferson for education in Vir- 
ginia. Europe, or parts of it, may well 
evolve a university system that will 
satisfy ambitions sufficiently to relieve 
social tension from below and therefore 


be free to retain certain selected 
features of the elite system above. In 
terms of numbers, while the mass edu- 
cation countries now seem to aim at 
college education for half of their popu- 
lation, Europe may perhaps be able to 
establish a structure catering to one- 
quarter of the population. In terms of 
institutional structure, the Soviet Union 
has established a pattern of a limited 
number of universities combined with a 
vast number of specialized single- 
faculty institutions. Perhaps a modifi- 
cation of some such pattern will permit 
Europe to create a more balanced insti- 
tutional network. 

Whether Europe arrives at a full mass 
system or not, it can blend the features 
of the grass roots and the guided sys- 
tems The variety and multiple aspira- 
tions of the European nations and the 
differences of religious faith and re- 
gional culture have long found expres- 
sion in the variety of institutions and 
their distinct types of mission. At the 
same time, the traditional pattern of 
higher education in Europe has relied 
on central direction, including the pre- 
determination of curricula, and financial 
control over buildings and staffing. The 
conditions thus exist for a hybrid sys- 
tem. In the United States it is fashion- 
able to characterize the schools as pos- 
sessing diversity within unity. In real- 
ity, there is little unity other than 
spiritual. Diversity within unity is a 
term which may more properly be re- 
served for the emerging reformed Euro- 
pean universities, if they succeed in 
once again balancing old traditions and 
modernity. 

This brings us to the assessment of 
the dynamism of the reformed univer- 
sity institutions in the new society. 
Will the academic changes now taking 
place lead to a new position of stability, 
or will the new structure, confronted 
with a constantly moving society, never 
reach equilibrium? Must not the uni- 
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versities resign themselves to being 
permanently mobile? Should university 
standards, practices, and procedures 
shift from a fixed and now untenable 
position to a new point, better adapted 
to contemporary needs, but still fixed? 
Or should higher education simply be 
motion, a meeting zone of men and 
ideas unbound by structure or conven- 
tion, flexible and indeterminate? 

Nobody, of course, knows the an- 
swers; but sufficiently clear compara- 
tive patterns are already emerging to 
allow at least some tentative prediction 
of future developments. 


Comparison of reform 


The comparison of the speed of re- 
forms between the mass education coun- 
tries based on the guided systems and 
those based on the grass roots appreach 
is revealing, In the guided systems, in- 
novation is viewed as a filmstrip, in the 
grass roots system, as a film. In Japan 
and the USSR, constant attempts are 
made to reach a series of static condi- 
tions through change. As with the stills 
in a filmstrip, the eye moves from one 
static picture to the next. In a sense, 
a filmstrip and a film are the same, but 
the speed at which the film is shown 
conveys to the eye not a sequence of 
stills, but a sense of movement. The 
patterns of life of American, and to 
some extent of Canadian, universities, 
in contrast with the USSR and Japan, 
seem more like perpetual motion. 

It is hard to evaluate the power of 
these differing styles of innovation. 
Under the pressure of modernity, the 
Soviet system has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in absorbing shocks and in 
adapting itself to shifting needs by 
adopting a series of static positions. 
Japan, on the other hand, does not seem 
to have been equally successful. Every- 


thing about it, including the wave of 
student riots which threatened to bring 
academic life to a standstill, suggests 
that the Japanese filmstrip has not been 
moving fast enough to suit Japanese 
conditions. Thus, Japan is under pres- 
sure to move further in the direction 
of American flexibility. But oddly 
enough, the United States, too, has been 
under pressure from the young to move 
even faster The worlds of higher edu- 
cation in Japan, Canada, and the United 
States are likely to resemble each other 
more closely with the passage of time. 
Impelled by the relentless logic of the 
technocratic age, these countries may 
never be permitted the luxury of a series 
of stabilities. 

Traditional academic habits in Eu- 
rope may have the same stabilizing 
effect that Soviet ideology has had. 
Europe may be able to join the mass 
higher education club less tempestu- 
ously by going through bursts of in- 
novation alternating with calmer periods 
of consolidation. In the USSR, the last 
period of consolidation began in the 
mid-1960s after a wave of change had 
swept the system during the preceding 
decade. But in Europe, the whole of 
the 1960s was a period during which the 
dikes were being washed away, and 
Europe is poised on the threshold of the 
1970s with a gathered momentum which 
must spend itself before academic life 
in Europe can resume a calmer course. 

While the Soviet Union is consoli- 
dating and Europe exploding, their 
North American and Japanese counter- 
parts are evolving incessantly. This 
once more suggests a two-step dynamic 
of reforms. In world overview, coun- 
tries of more elitist higher education can 
afford the luxury of alternating reform 
with stabilization. No such remedy is 
available once mass enrollment in higher 
education is reached. 


American Higher Education in Historical Perspective 


By WritiAmM W. BRICKMAN 


ABSTRACT: Throughout their history, colleges, universities, 
and research libraries and academies drew their inspiration, 
ideas, and practices from higher educational institutions in 
England, France, Germany, and, to a lesser extent, from other 
countries. While the most obvious and measurable character- 
istic of American higher education is its numerical size in 
terms of students, faculty, and institutions, it is all too often 
too easy to overlook its other features, such as the democratic 
diversification of the student bodies, the open door to racial, 
ethnic, religious, and economic minorities, the widespread op- 
portunities for women, the broadened concept of curriculum, 
and so forth. History reveals upward and downward develop- 
ments among these characteristics. If American higher edu- 
cation has increased consistently in quantity, its quality has 
varied with time and place, very much as in other countries. 
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NY comprehensive, representative 

account of the history of higher 
education should include the colleges and 
universities, professional schools, and 
research libraries and institutes. A visit 
to a good library will disclose an abun- 
dance of general and specialized publi- 
cations covering this field with various 
degrees of length and depth. Obvi- 
ously, then, a single essay can hardly 
do even elementary justice to chis 
theme. A more practical approach, it 
would seem, is an effort at interpretative 
analysis of some of the distinctive ideas, 
characteristics, and movements in higher 
education in America during a period of 
more than three centuries. 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


Notwithstanding the strictures of 
superficiality and space, the license of a 
few paragraphs sketching the main out- 
lines of higher educational development 
in the United States might be appro- 
priate—just in case this article is read 
by a native or foreigner unfamiliar with 
the subject. Higher education in the 
Western Hemisphere was first suggested 
in 1538 by the authorization by Papal 
bull of the University of Santo Do- 
mingo. Beginning with the actual open- 
ing of the Royal and Pontifical Univer- 
sity of Mexico in 1553, higher educa- 
tional institutions made their appearance 
in that century and in the early part of 
the following century in Peru, Guate- 
mala, Colombia, and Argentina. Thus, 
the university in the New World was 
not an Anglo-Saxon discovery. 

1 See, for example, John S Brubacher and 
Willis Rudy, Higher Education in Transition: 
A History of American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1636-1968, rev ed (New York 
Harper and Row, 1968), including the biblio- 
graphical footnotes and the selected list of 
institutional histories, 74 509-518; and Fred- 
erick Rudolph, The American College and 
University: A History (New York Knopf, 
1962) 


One reason for the delay in the estab- 
lishment of higher education in the Eng- 
lish colonies was the noncooperative at- 
titude of the Indians, who with the 
massacre of 1622 aborted the Henrico 
College project in Virginia. Undaunted, 
the English came back in 1624 with a 
plan for an Academia Virgintensts et 
Oxontensts—loosely translatable as “Ox- 
ford-in-Virginia’’—but this never came 
into being. Oxford and Cambridge 
were the models for the inauguration of 
higher learning in America with the 
founding of Harvard College in 1636. 
The aims, administration, atmosphere, 
and academic work in the nine colonial 
colleges were, for the most part, under 
the control of churches and in line with 
the spirit of religious tradition. Secu- 
larism reared its head, as did modernism, 
around the mid-eighteenth century in 
response to the winds of the Enlighten- 
ment, skepticism, materialism, and sci- 
entism sweeping westward across the 
Atlantic. 

There were signs of change in the late 
colonial and early Republican periods: 
instructions in law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, modern languages, and social sub- 
jects; and the beginnings of the state 
university movement in Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Vermont. Public and 
private institutions were promoted by 
the Dartmouth College decision handed 
down in 1819 by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which prevented the state from 
unilaterally changing the charter of a 
higher institution. The nineteenth cen- 
tury saw the emergence of colleges for 
women, coeducational schools, and pro- 
fessional education and training in 
dentistry, agriculture, military skills, 
and business. The rise of commerce and 
industry, the dissemination of Darwin- 
ism, intellectual contacts with the Euro- 
pean continent, the geographic growth 
of the nation, and other factors led to 
the inclusion of new content in the col- 
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legiate curricula: more sciences, psy- 
chology, sociology, literary history, 
linguistics, pedagogy, political science, 
and so forth. The elective plan intro- 
duced at Harvard, the graduate program 
on the European plan inaugurated in 
1876 at the Johns Hopkins University, 
the expansion of the land-grant uni- 
versities as a consequence of the Mor- 
rill Acts of 1862 and 1890, the launching 
af university presses and scholarly jour- 
rals, the beginnings of accreditation of 
colleges and universities, the growing 
popularity of intercollegiate athletics, 
and the establishment of facilities for ad- 
vanced learning by Negroes were among 
the developments which characterized 
higher education in America by 1900. 

The early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury was marked by the establishment 
of the junior (now community) college, 
the activities of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the revolution in 
medical education as a result of the 
devastating report in 1910 by Abraham 
Flexner, and the founding of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors. 
Criticism of the various aspects of higher 
education—curriculum, students, fac- 
ulty, administration—was by no means 
rare in the nineteenth century; in the 
twentieth, it became 2 common custom. 
Upton Sinclair, Irving Babbitt, Abra- 
ham Flexner, Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, Jacques Barzun, and Harold Taylor 
represent a small number of critics 
whose ideas circulated in academia and 
society. 

The American college and university 
changed as never before during the 
quarter-century following World War IT. 
The G.I. Bill of Rights and its succes- 
sors, the wartime baby boom, the growth 
of the community colleges, the impact 
of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
and the U.S. Supreme Court decisions, 
the advancing affluence, and the interna- 
tional exchange programs brought about 


an enrollment explosion and diversifica- 
tion. As statistics skyrocketed, an ac- 
tivistic student movement forced the 
recognition of new concepts in admis- 
sion, curriculum, evaluation, and gov- 
ernance in higher education. There ex- 
ists at this time an uncertainty as to 
the future in college and university cir- 
cles. The concerns are many, with few 
so immediately pressing as the dwindling 
of the dollar, 

Such, in brief, is the skeleton sketch 
of three centuries or more of higher edu- 
cation in the United States. What fol- 
lows is an effort at elucidating some 
major characteristics and themes against 
the background of time. They are, by 
consonantal coincidence: proliferation, 
pluralism, pietism, profanation, profes- 
sionalization, popularization, politiciza- 
tion, parietalization, polarization, po- 
lemicization, and peregrination 


PROLIFERATION 


The internationally known sociologist 
of higher education, Professor Joseph 
Ben-David of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, begins his recent study with 
the statement that “the most conspicu- 
ous characteristic of the United States 
system of higher education is its size.” ? 
He links this phenomenon with the 
characteristics of comprehensiveness, 
equalitarianism, degree differentiation, a 
standardized conception of degree pro- 
grams, and integration of the system 
through inter-institutional transferabil- 
ity. While the last two points may be 
debatable, there is little doubt of the 
uniqueness of the quantitative growth. 
A look into the statistical data compiled 
annually by the U S. Office of Education 
will be fruitful. From a total of 101 
colleges in 1842,° there was a great leap 


2. Joseph Ben-David, American Higher 
Education: Directions Old and New (New 
York McGraw-Hill, 1971), p 1 

3 Francis Wayland, Thoughts on the Pres- 
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forward to 563 in 1869, to 998 in 1889, 
to 1,409 in 1929, to 2,230 in 1965, and 
to more than 2,550 in 1971. Faculty 
increased from 5,553 (including 666 
women) in 1869, to 596,400 in 1965, to 
758,900 in 1969, of whom 167,400 were 
women; students increased from 52,286 
(11,126 women) in 1869-70 to 6,928,- 
115 (2,089,113 women) in 1968-69. 
The junior colleges rose from 480 in 
1947, to 891 in 1970, with a corre- 
sponding increase in enrollment from 
222,045 (70,042 women) to 2,209,921 
(617,798 women) in 1969. The growth 
in the percentage of women in relation 
to men is noteworthy both for faculty 
and for students. Also interesting is 
the fact that the collegiate enrollment 
in 1950 represented 14.2 percent of the 
total population aged eighteen to 
twenty-four years, as compared to 32.8 
percent in 1971.4 Somewhat compara- 
ble are the data assembled by the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. From 1950 to 
1965 the percentage of higher edu- 
cation enrollments of the twenty to 
twenty-four years age group went 
from 4.6 to 10.1 in West Germany, 
from 4.8 to 11.9 in the United 
Kingdom, from 5.7 to 16.8 in France, 
from 79 to 23.7 in Canada, and from 
20.0 to 40.8 in the United States.” An- 
other indicator is the number of students 
per 100,000 population: 2,577 in che 
United States (1964); 1,128 in the 
Netherlands (1964); 611 in West Ger- 


ent Collegiate System in the United States 
(Boston. Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln, 1842), 
p 8 The figure is from the American 
Almanac for 1842 

4. Kenneth A Simon and W. Vance Grant, 
Digest of Educational Statistics’ 1971 Edition, 
OE-72-45, US Office of Education (Wash- 
ington, DC US Government Printing Office, 
1972), chap 3 

5 Development of Higher Education, 1950- 
1967. Analytical Report (Paris: Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
1971), p 68. 


many (1964); and 366 in the United 
Kingdom (1963).° Finally, in consid- 
ering numbers, one should not overlook 
the rise in the attendance of foreign stu- 
dents in America—from 34,000 in 1954— 
55, to 144,708 in 1970-71." 

One need not be a sophisticated social 
statistician to realize that numbers con- 
stitute but part of the story. With re- 
gard to quality, a foreign observer points 
out that the “. . . sustained growth in 
the quantity and level of education was 


not accompanied by any decline in qual- 


ity, at least not as far as the early 
1960s ”?”8 What is important is the 
evidence of genera! accessibility to 
higher education with a constant de- 
crease in discrimination toward constit- 
uent groups of the population. In point 
of actual fact, as Ben-David comments, 
“As to race, recent data show that, if 
anything, there is discrimination in 
favor of black students in the educa- 
tional system.” ° The vast system of 
higher education, as numerous critics 
have shown, has significant and other 
faults, but a planned numerus clausus, 
which keeps out those who lack means 
or any of the characteristics of the ma- 
jority of the population, is not one of 
them. 


PLURALISM 


The diversification of the student 
body in the United States is not a recent 
phenomenon; it has roots in the remote 
past. At a time when religious minori- 
ties were barred frorn the universities of 
the dominant faiths—in Oxford and 
Cambridge, for example, as late as 1872 
—there were stirrings of religious plural- 


6. Compendium of Social Statistics: 1967, 
Series K, no. 3 (New York. United Nations, 
1968}, pp. 370-73 

7 Open Doors 1971 (New York Institute 
of International Education, 1971), pp 1, 3, 11 

8 Ben-David, American Higher Education, 


p. 2. 
9. Ibid, p. 4 
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ism at the College of Rhode Island 
(Brown University). According to the 
coarter granted in February 1764 to this 
institution by the General Assembly, the 
“Baptists or Anti-Pedobaptists” consti- 
tuted twenty-two of the thirty-six 
trustees, the Quakers and Episcopalians 
five each, and the Congregationalists 
four.*® 


And furthermore, it is hereby enacted and 
declared, that into this liberal and catholic 
institution shall never be admitted any 
rahgious tests; but, on the contrary, all 
tne members hereof shall forever enjoy 
full, free, absolute, and uninterrupted lib- 
erty of conscience; And that the places of 
Professors, Tutors, and all other officers, 
the President alone excepted, shall be free 
and open for all denominations of Protes- 
tants And that youth of all religious de- 
rominations shall and may be freely ad- 
mitted to the equal advantages, emoluments, 
and honors of this College or University; 
and shall receive a like, fair, generous and 
equal treatment during their residence 
therein, they conducting themselves peace- 
ably, and conforming to the laws and 
statutes thereof: And that the public teach- 
ing shall, in general, respect the sciences; 
and that the sectarian differences of opinion 
shall not make any part of the public and 
classical instruction: Although all religious 
controversies may be studied freely, exam- 
ined, and explained by the President, Pro- 
fessors, and Tutors, in & personal, separate, 
and distinct manner, tc the youth of any 
or each denomination And above all, a 
constant regard be paid to, and effectual 
care taken of, the morals of the College 1 


Some proselytism is indicated, particu- 
larly when the penultimate passage is 
compared with the corresponding por- 
zion in the original draft of the charter, 
prepared by the Reverend Ezra Stiles, 


10 Document in Reuben A Guild, Life, 
Times, and Correspondence of James Man- 
wing, and the Early History of Brown Uni- 
versity (Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1864), 
p 470 i 

11. Ibid, pp. 476-77 


future President of Yale, and presented 
to the General Assembly of Rhode Is- 
land in August 1763. Nonetheless, the 
later statutes made it abundantly clear 
that more than lip service was given to 
religious diversity. Thus, observers of 
Saturday as the Sabbath were exempt 
from attending church on Sunday; 
Friends were allowed to wear their hats 
on college grounds; and “ ‘young gen- 
tlemen of the Hebrew persuasion’ were 
formally exempted from the operation 
of the law which commanded, on pen- 
alty of expulsion, that no student should 
deny the divine authority of the Old 
and New Testaments.” © Moreover, 
the records of 1770 indicate that “the 
children of Jews may be admitted into 
this institution without any constraint 
or imposition whatsoever.” 1° 

The unique charter and statutes of 
Brown University were fully in accord 
with the tradition of religious freedom 
in Rhode Island. However, this prece- 
dent of pluralism was to be an innova- 
tion without honor for the nation at 
large until close to the mid-twentieth 
century. The struggle for equality of 
opportunity in higher education for re- 
ligious minorities was a long and ardu- 
ous one. 


RACIAL MINORITIES 


Also tortuous was the recognition of 
the needs of the racial minorities—the 
Indians and the Negroes. Tentative 
efforts at providing Indians with what 
might be considered higher education 
were made in 1618, when Governor- 
elect George Yeardley of Virginia was 
instructed by James I to plan a “Col- 
lege for the Children of the Infidels” in 
conjunction with Henrico College. A 
special committee, appointed the follow- 
ing year, reported in 1621 that funds 


12 Ibid, p. 60. 
13. Ibid. 
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were available for an East Indy Schoole, 
which, 


. aS a Collegiate or free schoole should 
have dependance vpon the [Henrico] Col- 
ledge in Virginia Wch should be made zapa- 
ble to recaue Schollers from the Scnroole 
Into such Scollerships and fellowshipps as 
the said Colledge shalbe endowed w-thall 
for the aduancement of schollers as they 
arise by degres and deserts in learnirge 14 


The fate of this attempt has been 
mentioned on a previous page More 
successful, even in a small way, was the 
experiment of the Indian College at 
Harvard in the mid-seventeenth century. 
The handful of Indians who were ex- 
posed to the higher learning in Cam- 
bridge, unfortunately, were not made of 
stern stuff: they died either before or 
after graduation. The sole Indian 
alumnus of colonial Harvard was Caleb 
Cheeshahteaumauk (1665), who man- 
aged, through a Latin epistle, to con- 
vince the contributors of funds to the 
College of the soundness of their educa- 
tional investment Addressing Robert 
Boyle, the scientist, and the “Aonoratts- 
simi benefjactores . . O terque, qua- 
terque ornatissimi, amantissimi viri,” he 
praised their great generosity in provid- 
ing support “propter educationem nos- 
tram; et ad sustentationem corporum 
nostrorum.” 15 

The question of educating Indians 
was more involved than the matter of 
missionary work, as was clear from the 
incident narrated by that very clever 
man, Benjamin Franklin. Writing on 
“The Savages of North America,” he 
made this perceptive observation: “Sav- 
ages we call them because their manners 


14 Document in Edgar W Knight, A Docu- 
mentary History of Education in the South 
before 1860 (Chapel Hill University of North 
Carolina Press, 1949), vol 1, p 14 

15 Document in Samuel E Morison, Har- 
vard College in the Seventeenth Century 
(Cambridge, Mass . Harvard University Press, 
1936), pt 1, p. 355 


differ from ours, which we think the 
perfection of civility; they think the 
same of theirs.” 1° He then proceeded 
to illustrate this idea of cultural relativ- 
ism by the following tale: 


An instance of this occurred at the 
treaty of Lancaster, ın Pennsylvania, anno 
1744, between the government of Virginia 
and the Six Nations After the principal 
business was settled, the commissioners 
from Virginia acquainted the Indians by a 
speech that there was at Williamsburg a 
college, with a fund for educating Indian 
youth; and that, 1f the Six Nations would 
send down half a dozen of their young lads 
to that college, the government would take 
care that they should be well provided for, 
and instructed in all the learning of the 
white people. It is one of the Indian rules 
of politeness not to answer a public proposi- 
tion the same day that it is made; they 
think it would be treating it as a light mat- 
ter, and that they show it respect by taking 
time to consider ıt, as of a matter impor- 
tant They therefore deferred their answer 
till the day following; when their speaker 
began, by expressing their deep sense of 
the kindness of the Virginia government, in 
making them that offer, “for we know,” 
says he, “that you highly esteem the kind 
of learning taught in those colleges, and 
that the maintenance of our young men, 
while with you, would be very expensive to 
you. We are convinced, therefore, that you 
mean to do us good by your proposal, and 
we thank you heartily. But you, who are 
wise, must know that different nations have 
different conceptions of things; and you 
will therefore not take it amiss, 1f our ideas 
of this kind of education happen not to be 
the same with yours We have had some 
experience of it, several of our young peo- 
ple were formerly brought up at the col- 
leges of the northern provinces, they were 
instructed in all your sciences, but when 
they came back to us they were bad run- 
ners, ignorant of every means of living in 


16. Benjamin Franklin, “The Savages of 
North America,” in John Bigelow, ed., The 
Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin (New 
York: Putnam, 1888), vol. 9, p 25. (Origi- 
nally published in 1784.) 
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the woods, unable to bear cold or hunger, 
knew neither how to build a cabin, take a 
deer, nor kill an enemy, spoke our language 
imperfectly, were therefore neither fit for 
hunters, warriors, nor counsellors; they 
were totally good for nothing. We are 
however not the less obliged by your kind 
offer, though we decline accepting it, and, 
to show our grateful sense of it, if the gen- 
tlemen of Virginia will send us a dozen of 
their sons, we will take great care of their 
education, instruct them in all we know, 
and make men of them” 17 


Taking this account at face value, 
then, it would seem that the students of 
the College of William and Mary could 
have received a higher form of educa- 
tion among the Indians than at home. 
In any event, a system of intercultural 
exchange might have been desirable. 

Still on the subject of Indians, since 
they are, in all probability, the most dis- 
advantaged of the contemporary mi- 
norities with regard to higher educa- 
tional opportunities, it is fitting to re- 
call the Dartmouth experiment. The 
charter granted in 1769 by King George 
III specified that Dartmouth College 
was intended “for the education and 
instruction of Youth of the Indian 
Tribes in this land in reading, writing 
and all parts of learning which shall 
appear necessary and expedient for civi- 
lizing and christianizing Children of 
Pagans as well as in all liberal Arts and 
Sciences; and also of English youth and 
any others.” 18 Later on, the charter, 
in empowering the trustees to enact reg- 
ulations, enjoined them from 


excluding any Person of any religious 
denomination whatsoever from free and 
equal liberty and advantage of Education 
or from any of the liberties and privileges 


17 Ibid, pp 25-27 

18. Document in Edward C Elliott and M 
M. Chambers, eds, Charters and Basic Laws 
of Selected American Universities and Colleges 
(New York: Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1934), p 179 


or immunities of the said College on ac- 
count of his or their speculative sentiments 
in Religion and of his or their being of a 
religious profession different from the said 
Trustees of the said Dartmouth College 1° 


Was this an echo of the Brown charter? 
At any rate, here are some beginnings 
of the pluralistic policy that character- 
ized American higher education in times 
to come. If theory outpaced practice, 
this is evidence of human, not particu- 
larly national, frailty. 

On the subject of the higher educa- 
tion of minorities, that of the Negro 
should command considerable attention. 
Bond selects “. . . the year 1676 as the 
first beginning of Negro higher educa- 
tion in the Northern Americas,” 7° but 
the effort was tentative at best. Then 
came the tutoring of selected young 
Negroes, John Chavis for example, un- 
der the Reverend John Witherspoon, 
President of the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton University). During the 
four decades or so until the Civil War, 
there were fewer than a score of black 
graduates of American colleges, most of 
them from the hospitable halls of Ober- 
lin College. The pioneers were Edward 
Jones (Amherst College, August 1826), 
future principal of Fourah Bay Chris- 
tian Institution in Sierra Leone,” and 
John B. Russwurm (Bowdoin College, 
September 1826), who also served as 
educator, editor-publisher, and governor 
in Liberia.22 One recognizably higher 
institution for Negroes, Wilberforce Uni- 


19. Ibid, p. 185 

20 Horace Mann Bond, “A Century of Ne- 
gro Higher Education,” in William W Brick- 
man and Stanley Lehier, eds, A Century of 
Higher Education: Classical Citadel to Col- 
legiate Colossus (New York: Society for the 
Advancement of Education, 1962), p. 182. 

21. Hugh Hawkins, “Edward Jones. First 
American Negro College Graduater” School 
and Society, November 4, 1961, pp. 375-76 

22. Who Was Who in America. Historical 
Volume, 1607-1896 (Chicago. Marquis—-Who’s 
Who, 1963), p. 459 
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versity in Ohio, finally came into being 
in 1856. 

With the peace of Appomattox came 
increased opportunities in the form of 
institutions for Negroes: Atlanta Uni- 
versity, 1865; Lincoln University, 1866 
(Ashmun Institute, 1854); Howard 
University, 1867; Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, 1868; and Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
1881 Tuskegee and its President, 
Booker T. Washington, became well- 
known among European educators in 
the early twentieth century for the 
progressive idea and practice of combin- 
ing academic with technical work. 

All this Negro higher education may 
have been on a segregated basis, but it 
was accessible as never before in Ameri- 
can history. In addition, the doors 
were to open before long in the state 
universities, in the North at least. 
Thus, the Second Morrill Act of 1890 
for the further endowment of land-grant 
colleges stipulated: 


That no money shall be paid out under this 
act to any State or Territory for the sup- 
port and maintenance of a college where a 
distinction of race or color is made in the 
admission of students, but the establishment 
and maintenance of such colleges sepa- 
rately for white and colored students shall 
be held to be a compliance with the provi- 
sions of this act if the funds received in 
such State or Territory be equitably divided 
as hereinafter set forth .. .38 


This act represented both a drive ior 
integrated and a legal tolerance if segre- 
gated higher education, as well as a 
precursive principle of what was soon 
to be constitutionally recognized as the 
separate-but-equal doctrine.** However, 
the events of the next half-century were 
to uphold the minority opinion of As- 
sociate Justice John Marshall Harlan: 
“Our Constitution is color-blind, and 

23. Document in Elliott and Chambers, 


Charters and Basic Laws, p 604 
24. Plessy v Ferguson (163 U.S 537) 


neither knows nor tolerates classes 
among citizens.” 7° The weakening of 
racial segregation in higher education 
began with the admission, by order of 
the Maryland Court of Appeals in 1936, 
of Donald Murray, a black alumnus of 
Amherst College, to the University of 
Maryland Law School.’ The next 
three decades witness the withering 
away of most, if not all, of the disa- 
bilities that prevented the blacks from 
access to higher education. Tempora 
mutantur, nos et mutamur in ihis. 


From PIETISM TO PROFANATION 


The history of higher education in 
America reveals a profound change in 
purpose, personnel, and curriculum, 
from the policy of pristine piety of the 
Puritans to the secularistic, not infre- 
quently anti-religious situation in many 
contemporary institutions. Compulsory 
chapel and religion, selective denomina- 
tional admissions, and other practices 
favoring a particular faith or religious 
grouping have tended to disappear. 
Churches have given up control of in- 
stitutions traditionally identified with 
their doctrines, whether because of fi- 
nancial crisis or on account of turbulence 
within the tribe. Neither Protestantism, 
nor Catholicism, nor Judaism has been 
spared the slipping from the sacred to 
the secular. In the zeitgeist of the 
1970s, the spiritual heterogeneity of 
higher education seems to lack “rele- 
vance.” 

The once mighty have fallen. In the 
words of Tewksbury: 


. our colonial colleges were largely re- 
ligious in origin and character . [and] 
with the exception of a few state universi- 
ties, practically all the colleges founded 
between the Revolution and the Civil War 
were organized, supported, and in most 
cases controlled by religious interests. 
Thus it may be truly said that the “de- 


25 Ibid, at 555. 
26 Pearson v. Murray (169 Md. 478) 
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nominational college” was the prevailing 
American college of the middle period of 
out history, as it was of the colonial pe- 
nod,?? 


These institutions began to change late 
in the nineteenth century, slowly at first, 
but with rapid acceleration after World 
War II. The colleges established by 
the various churches have contributed, 
according to Snavely, to the “. . . state, 
church, the professions, industry, home 
life, and social improvements. The 
church colleges have maintained a high 
level of culture and have played a lead- 
ing role in elevating the standards of liv- 
ing in the United States so as to create 
not only admiration and imitation but 
also envy and caviling in other coun- 
tries.” °° If this appraisal is accurate, 
then it would appear that these institu- 
tions have not received due apprecia- 
tion. In fact, as noted in 1962, “... 
the church-related college, from occu- 
pying the dominant position, has moved 
into an uneasy second or third position 
among American higher educational 
enterprise.” ? An observer of the situ- 
ation of the church colleges a decade 
later might be inclined to place their 
position at a lower level. 

At the present time, it is plainly evi- 
dent that American higher education 
has but a vestige of its original religious 
character The church colleges of today 
are “in most cases colleges first and 
church-related second.” °° The dimin- 

27 Donald G. Tewksbury, The Found:ng of 
American Colleges and Universities before the 
Civil War (New York’ Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932), p. 55. 

28 Guy E Snavely, The Church and the 
Four-Year College: An Appraisal of Their 
Relation (New York Harper, 1955), p. 184 

29 Allan O. Pfnister, “A Century of the 
Church-Related College,” in Brickman and 
Lehrer, A Century of Higher Education, pp 
81-82 

30 Christopher Jencks and David Riesman, 


The Academic Revolutton (Garden City, N Y. 
Doubleday, 1968), p 51 


ishing impact of religion and church in 
higher education of the 1970s is evi- 
dence of the gradual disappearance of 
the image of the past and of the emer- 
gence of the new secularistic character- 
istic of the American college and uni- 
versity. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION 


The early American college, as ex- 
emplified by Harvard and Yale, had as 
a basic purpose the education of minis- 
ters. The picturesque language of “New 
England’s First Fruits” (1643) comes at 
once to mind. This pamphlet, which 
publicized the offerings and needs of 
Harvard College to the public in Eng- 
land, stated that, after the colonists set- 
tled down in the New World, “One of 
the next things we longed for and looked 
after was to advance Learning and per- 
petuate it to Posterity; dreading to 
leave an illiterate Ministery to the 
Churches, when our present Ministers 
shall lie in the Dust.”* It is clear 
from the subsequent history of Harvard 
and of the other colonial colleges that 
the ministry was not the sole profession 
practiced by the alumni. 

What the colonial and later colleges 
aimed at was not only the professions— 
that is, the ministry, medicine, law, en- 
gineering, education, dentistry, business, 
and so forth—but also general educa- 
tion or the liberal arts along with the 
specialty. There were special profes- 
sional schools, such as the Litchfield 
Law School, Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, Castleton Medical College, the 
Baltimore College of Dentistry, and the 
New York College for the Training of 
Teachers; but these, as a general rule, 
expected some general education from 
the candidates for admission, This edu- 


31. Document in Samuel E Morison, The 
Founding of Harvard College (Cambridge, 
Mass: Harvard University Press, 1935), p 
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cational foundation became a necessity 
for any institution desiring to gain the 
recognition of university-level stand- 
ing 8? 

In the course of time, a controversy 
developed with regard to the relative po- 
sition of the liberal arts to professional 
studies in the college. The upholders of 
learning for its own sake and for gen- 
eral humanistic values were challenged 
increasingly by those dedicated to the 
realities of the emerging sciences, social 
sciences, and technology. With the 
growing influence of modernism in 
higher education, some areas of study, 
especially the classical subjects, began 
to dwindle in the number of registrants 
and in curricular significance. 

At least one well-known effort was 
made early in the nineteenth century to 
erect a wall of separation between lib- 
eral education and professional training 
in the college. The Yale faculty report 
of 1828 proclaimed that “professional 
studies are designedly excluded from the 
course of instruction at college, to leave 
room for those literary and scientific 
acquisitions which, if not commenced 
there, will, in most cases, never be 
made.” "3 More succinctly, “A liberal, 
is obviously distinct from a professional, 
education.” ** 

Exactly a century later, in his Oxford 
lectures of 1928 and in the book em- 
bodying them, Abraham Flexner upheld 
the liberal and scholarly status of higher 
_ education: “Assuredly neither secondary, 
technical, vocational, nor popular edu- 


32 Compare. John S Brubacher, “The 
Evolution of Professional Education,’ in G 
L Lester Anderson et al, Education for tae 
Professions, Sixty-first Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
(Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1962), 
pt.2,p 62 

33, Reports on the Course of Instruction in 
Yale College; By a Committee of the Corpo- 
ration and the Academical Faculty (New 
Haven’ Howe, 1828), p 15 

34 Ibid, p 30 


cation belongs in a university.” ° In 
the professional schools, he accepted 
the fields of law and medicine as learned 
areas, but not derominational religion, 
business education, journalism, and 
similar subjects. 

One of the apparent immediate echoes 
was the demand by Robert Maynard 
Hutchins that the university aim at “the 
cultivation of the intellect” and “the 
pursuit of truth” for their own sakes.*® 
He criticized vigorously the rampant 
vocationalism and professionalism as 
“ruinous” to the future of the university 
as a house of higher learning. Some- 
what gloomily, he admitted several 
years later that the prevailing practices 
and theories were antithetical to his. 
The persistence of such movements, he 
was convinced, spelled future disaster: 
“The cults of skepticism, presentism, 
scientism, and anti-intellectualism will 
lead us to despair, not merely of educa- 
tion, but also of society ” *” 

And so the battle continued and still 
continues. The forces fought by Flex- 
ner and others sit securely in the saddle. 
More of the fields constituting the lib- 
eral arts, such as the foreign languages, 
are on the defensive and decline. In- 
stant practicality has been supple- 
mented with a rigorous definition of 
“relevance” among the rebellious ranks 
of faculty and students. ‘Those still 
addicted to academic values as the 
core and distinguishing characteristic 
of higher education are hopefully hold- 
ing on. 

On the positive side, professionalism 
in higher education has contributed to 
socio-economic mobility of minority stu- 

35 Abraham Flexner, Universities: Ameri- 
can, English, German (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1930), pp 27-28. 

36. Robert M Hutchins, The Higher Learn- 
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sity Press, 1936), p 38 

37 Robert M Hutchins, Education fer 
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dents and other disadvantaged individu- 
als. In seeking to set up standards, the 
idea of professionalism has encouraged 
another feature of American higher edu- 
cation, that of voluntary accreditation 
of schools and programs, It may be an 
ill winde, as some insist, but it bloweth 
some persons “to good.” 


POPULARIZATION 


Reference has been made earlier in 
this essay to the regular rise in registra- 
tion, over the decades, in colleges and 
universities. To the extent that the 
doors are kept open to those who are 
capable and ambitious—and now even 
to individuals who are not—the popu- 
larization of higher education is a firm 
step toward democratization. During 
the past three centuries, gradually but 
definitively, the walls of distance from, 
and discrimination toward, religious, 
ethnic, and racial minorities came down. 
Women found their place in separate 
and in coeducational institutions. At 
the present time, there is action toward 
equalization of faculty status of men 
and women. It is apparent that the 
American college and university are 
moving in the direction of a level of 
higher education which is universal in 
the sense that it is accessible to literally 
anyone with basic academic ability and 
ambition. With the adoption of the 
open admission plan by the City Uni- 
versity of New York, it is possible for 
a person with moderate scholastic skill 
to advance academically with the aid of 
additional help. 

Among the historical developments 
contributing to the democratic expan- 
sion of opportunity were the founding 
of the municipal colleges,** the land- 

38 R. H Eckelberry, The History of the 
Municipal University in the United States, 
Bulletin 1932, no 2, U.S Office of Education 
(Washington, D.C US. GPO, 1932); S 
Willis Rudy, The College of the City of New 


York: A History, 1847-1947 (New York: 
City College Press, 1949) 


grant institutions, the state university 
systems, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration during the recovery from the 
economic depression of the 1930s, the 
GI. Bill of Rights, the provision of 
fellowships and scholarships in the 
1950s and 1960s, and the work-study 
plan. A fundamental contribution by 
the land-grant colleges and universities 
was the education of “capacity enroll- 
ments with ... varied origins, back- 
grounds, and aims and interests. . . .” 3° 
At the Iowa State College, “there has 
been no distinction or discrimination of 
race or creed in admission or in partici- 
pation in any of the scholastic or extra- 
curricular programs.” *° There is little 
reason to believe that this was not 
typical of most such institutions. As 
summed up by Brubacher and Rudy, 
“Not only was the United States thus 
going farther than most other nations in 
modern times in extending opportunities 
in higher education to people of every 
race, of every creed, and of every eco- 
nomic group; it was also in advance 
in eliminating ancient barriers due to 
sex.” *1 However, there is still room for 
considerable improvement. One ob- 
server complained that, in Pennsylvania, 
“higher education was essentially class 
education, reserved largely for those 
who could afford its costs’; but he also 
pointed out that “there has been a grow- 
ing tendency, of relatively recent origin, 
to spread the benefits of higher educa- 
tion more widely.” 4? With an increase 

39 Earle D Ross, “Contributions of Land- 
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ucation,” in Brickman and Lehrer, A Century 
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in financial aid to students, it may be 
possible for American higher educazion 
to attain the nineteenth-century ideal 
of “a system of free public educa-ion 
extending from the elementary school to 
the university.” *® 


THE OTHER Frye “P’s” 


Space 1s lacking for full treatment of 
the remaining characteristics of Amer- 
ican higher education: politicization, 
polemicization, polarization, parietaliza- 
tion, and peregrination. The writer 
trusts he will be pardoned, under the 
circumstances, for the mere mention of 
these. One extenuating circumstance 
is the relative recency of significant 
changes, and the longer memory and 
deeper acquaintance of readers with 
these developments. 

Politicization refers to ideological 
pressures of various kinds upon the 
trustees, administration, faculty, and 
students in the colleges and universities. 
These pressures are often underscored 
by the power of the purse and of the 
press. Academic freedom was slow in 
developing in the United States, as it 
was elsewhere, including in the classic 
land of akademische Lekr- und Lernjres- 
heit. The history of American higher 
education is full of cases of infringe- 
ment of the freedom of professors and 
students, both within the college and 
extra muros.* Professor Edward A. 
Ross was dismissed in 1900 from Stan- 
ford University for his socio-economic 
views, and Professor John R. Com- 
mons in 1896 from Indiana University 
for his unacceptable economic philoso- 
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44, Richard Hofstadter and Walter P Metz- 
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phy.*® On the other hand, the right of 
Professor Richard T. Ely to hold his 
socio-economic heresies was upheld in 
1894 by the University of Wisconsin 
Board of Regents’ ringing report in 
favor of the encouragement of “that 
continual and fearless sifting and win- 
nowing by which alone the truth can 
be found.” *7 Also on behalf of aca- 
demic freedom was the valiant defense 
in 1903 of Professor John S. Bassett 
by President John C. Kilgo of Trinity 
College (now Duke University) against 
Southern racial prejudices? ‘The pro- 
fession’s battle for academic freedom 
was joined in 1915, when the newly 
founded American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors issued its General 
Declaration of Principles with its warn- 
ing that “there are no rights without 
corresponding duties.” *9 

Politicization is linked to polemiciza- 
tion by the various parties concerned 
with the controversies in higher educa- 
tion. The writings are in abundance 
and on both sides of the belt. The 
argumentation, name-calling, and tactics 
did not always conform to the canons of 
scientific research and the customs of 
benevolent human relations. Also con- 
nected with these characteristics are 
parietalization and polarization. The 
successful struggle by students and their 
supporters on the campus for the aboli- 
tion of the policy of in loco parentis 
and all parietal regulations was related 
to the movement for the aggrandizement 
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of student power." The colleges and 
universities are no longer what they 
were, and there is no assurance that 
further change may not take place, 
though in which direction one may not 
prophesy with impunity. 

Finally, there is peregrination, the 
migration of individual ideas and of 
institutions in various directions across 
international frontiers and oceans. 
American higher education has been en- 
riched by other countries throughout its 
history, and it has also had an impact, 
for better or for worse, on universities 
in countries all over the globe." The 

50 On student activism, dissent, unrest, and 
revolution, see, for example, Daniel Bell and 
Irving Kristol, eds, Confrontation The Stu- 
dent Rebellion and the Unsversities (New 
York Basic Books, 1969); William W Bnick- 
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Altack, 2 vols (New York: Random House, 
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7 See, for example, Mahmood Butt, ed, 
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processes of borrowing, lending, do- 
nating, and transplanting have conferred 
upon many American colleges and uni- 
versities a cosmopolitan complexion. 


CONCLUSION 


The history of higher education in the 
United States has been reviewed with 
brevity, if not in detail and depth; with 
selective interpretation, if not with phil- 
osophic thoroughness. One should view 
the development of American colleges 
and universities against the context of 
their past in time and space From this 
standpoint, it can be seen that these 
institutions, singly and as a system, are 
not to be overpraised or underrated. 
With their forebears and contemporaries 
they share the spectrum of qualities and 
criticisms. 
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ABSTRACT: American higher education plunged from the 
heights of public regard and support during the late 1950s 
and the 1960s to a precarious position characterized by de- 
creasing levels of financial support and public and political dis- 
dain. This shift in fortune was in part produced because 
higher education had achieved so much that its leaders con- 
vinced themselves and the larger society that the nation’s col- 
leges and universities had become the pivotal institution in 
society. Thus the future of higher education must be pon- 
dered in the context of its sresent relatively low estate and by 
considering several imperatives. The future will really be 
decided by how those imperatives are treated. They are: to 
deploy resources more effectively; to accommodate new kinds 
of students; to maintain diversity; to invent ways to govern 
large collegiate systems; to plan simultaneously for three dec- 
ades, each of which will be different with respect to the condi- 
tions for higher education it will produce; to determine the 
nature of undergraduate education; and to reorder the priority 
assigned to graduate education. As these are resolved, a future 
can be epitomized thusly: sober realism, parsimony of claims, 
and more economical management of a large, complicated, and 
still influential social institution. 
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N 1972 American higher education as 

a collectivity seemed to be recover- 
ing from the shock of too many changes 
coming about much too quickly. Until 
the end of World War II, higher educa- 
tion was a moderately important ele- 
ment within the society, affecting di- 
rectly the lives of a limited proportion 
of the population. Supported rather 
modestly, and experiencing steady but 
far from rapid growth and expansion, 
its colleges and universities did prepare 
some of the leadership needed by the 
society in such fields as medicine, engi- 
neering, and education. A few of the 
institutions did engage in research, no- 
tably agriculture, and institutions did, 
to a limited extent, engage in some 
forms of public service; there was, for 
example, the extension movement, and 
in many respects small liberal arts col- 
leges were essentially community col- 
leges rendering a variety of services to 
the immediately adjacent community 
and county. 


UNEXPECTED DEMANDS 


But that relatively tranquil status 
ended with the end of World War II, 
when colleges and universities were 
feced with immediate and, for the most 
part, unexpected demands. The first of 
these was, of course, the unexpected 
demand for higher education on the 
part of returning veterans supported by 
what now seems to have been an almost 
ideal form of subvention. The G.I. Bill 
of Rights, by providing veterans with 
tuition funds, with subsistence funds, 
and with funds for the collateral ex- 
penses of attending college, enabled 
millions of veterans either to resume 
their formal education or to seek levels 
of education that, prior to World War 
II, would have seemed unattainable. 
Colleges and universities were forced to 
expand their faculties, develop new tech- 
niques for coping with large numbers of 


students, and quickly construct the 
physical facilities needed to accommo- 
date triple and quadruple the pre- 
World War II enrollments. 

secondly, there was the demand— 
fomented obviously by some scholars 
within the colleges and universities—for 
higher education to assume a major role 
in research. ‘The successful collabora- 
tion of the federal government with 
some universities in solving war-related 
research problems, such as the atomic 
bomb, the proximity fuse, and radar, 
suggested that other problems could be 
solved if the scholarly talents of the 
universities could be combined with 
federal financial resources and focused 
on an ever-increasing range of critical 
problems. These two demands by 
themselves would have been enough to 
tax severely the creativity of institutions 
of higher education. However, to them 
was added the completely unexpected 
increase in population after World War 
If and a crescendoing of educational 
expectations on the part of a burgeon- 
ing population. Thus institutions had 
no sooner coped with the millions of 
veterans when they were faced with a 
tidal wave of students born in the last 
years of World War IT and the immedi- 
ate postwar period. This particular 
demand was especially vexing because 
the younger faculty members needed to 
educate these large numbers of students 
came from the lowest birthrate period 
in the history of the country—the De- 
pression of the 1930s—and were being 
asked to educate the product of the 
country’s highest birthrate period. 


Successful response 


The immediate response of institu- 
tions of higher education resulted in a 
series of successes of such brilliance as 
to lead many people to believe that 
higher education had become the pivotal 
institution in the society and the insti- 
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tution which could become the major 
instrument for the achievement of all of 
the national domestic goals. Institu- 
tions, with only a slight dilution of 
quality of faculty members, were able 
to accommodate the veteran enrollments 
and then the mounting enrollments of 
the late 1950s. The temporary facili- 
ties that were necessary to accommodate 
the wave of veterans gave way to more 
permanent facilities, so that by the be- 
ginning of the 1970s most campuses in 
the country were either completely new 
or had added so many new facilities as 
to make them unrecognizable compared 
with their appearances before World 
War II. In anticipation of the need both 
for more and more college teachers and 
more and more highly trained man- 
power in other segments of the society, 
and in order to meet the ever increasing 
demands for research, American higher 
education expanded its graduate-level 
capacity and began to produce highly 
- trained research workers in most fields. 

A number of the well-established, 
prestigious graduate institutions ex- 
panded their graduate enrollments by as 
much as 200 percent from the late 
1950s to the late 1960s. During the 
late 1950s, Cassandras in higher educa- 
tion predicted that there would be a 
steady deterioration of the quality of 
college faculties, with the proportion of 
new college faculty members holding the 
doctorate dropping from 33 or 34 per- 
cent down to as low as 20 percent. 
These predictions did not prove true, 
and by the 1970s, there was even an 
oversupply of highly qualified individu- 
als aspiring to college teaching positions. 
To overcome some of the traditional 
barriers preventing individuals from 
receiving higher education, the profes- 
sion elaborated an earlier concept of the 
junior college into a concept of the 
community college having multiple pur- 
poses and serving as a completely new 
device to facilitate the democratization 


of higher education in America. During 
the 1960s, a philosophy of community 
college education evolved, and with an 
outpouring of public support, the junior 
colleges were created at the rate of 
about one a week: at the same time, 
universities began to prepare faculty 
and administrators specifically for this 
new sort of institution, 

Although during the McCarthy era 
some serious threats to academic free- 
dom emerged, nevertheless the history 
of the entire period from 1946 till 1970 
revealed a steady strengthening of the 
concept of academic freedom, with some 
of the traditional threats rendered im- 
potent. Securing academic freedom, of 
course, required public understanding 
and public regard for the essential 
nature of higher education, and this, 
during most of the 1960s, was given 
unstintingly. Convinced of the national 
significance of higher education, public 
and private sources of funding produced 
the greatest outpouring of financial sup- 
port for education ever seen in any 
society. While during this period of 
success there was some noticeable ho- 
mogenization of institutions, still during 
the 1950s and early 1960s some of the 
diversity of institutions was maintained 
to serve a pluralistic society. Private 
and church-related institutions, for ex- 
ample, were able to double their enroll- 
ments, quadruple their budgets, and do 
more construction of physical facilities 
than in all of their hundred or more 
years of previous history. Research 
successes were equally dramatic, and the 
United States emerged as the leader of 
the world in basic research and scholar- 
ship as well as in technological adapta- 
tions of research findings. It produced 
a larger number of Nobel laureates than 
the other nations and, by the end of 
the 1960s, came to occupy a position 
of primacy similar to that occupied 
by the German universities in the late 
nineteenth century. 
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So important had higher education 
become that the public, political lead- 
ers, and educational leaders embraced, 
as a realistic goal, universal higher edu- 
cation by the 1980s. The 1964 policy 
statement of the National Education 
Association could remark that the ques- 
tion was no longer whether universal 
education should be adopted, but rather, 
when it would be accomplished. The 
document went on to suggest that final 
achievement of this goal could well be 
realized before 1980, particularly since 
most of the states in the Union in their 
master planning activities for higher 
education based all recommendations on 
the premise of early achievement of 
universal higher education. And, in 
spite of contentions of extreme dissatis- 
faction with their education on the part 
of students, data now reveal that over- 
all, students who attended colleges and 
universities during this period were re- 
markably satisfied, even in some of the 
largest, most impersonal kinds of insti- 
tutions and in spite of the dislocations 
which accompanied constant growth. 


NEw DEMANDS AND EXPECTATIONS 


But events began to move more rap- 
idly than institutions ot higher educa- 
tion were able to accommodate. Soon 
new demands were made with the expec- 
tation of immediate gratification, and 
collegiate institutions began to falter, 
partly because of some of the inade- 
quacies of some of their instruments 
and partly because of jack of clarity of 
vision on the part of their leaders. 
During the 1950s and ’60s there was a 
rising tide of expectations on the part 
of minority group members, the inten- 
sity of which went largely unrecog- 
nized until the death of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

Blacks, women, and other ethnic 
minority groups began to demand not 
only admission into higher education, 
but specific and explicit attention to 


their special problems. Relatedly, the 
American people finally became sensi- 
tized to the existence of a number of 
troublesome social problems, such as the 
deterioration of the cities, the pollution 
of the environment, the existence of 
poverty in an affluent society, and the 
deterioration of much of the quality of 
American life. In view of past suc- 
cesses of higher education, people 
turned instinctively to colleges and uni- 
versities with requests for solutions to 
these difficulties which had been evolv- 
ing over several centuries. If univer- 
sities could produce the atomic bomb 
and the theoretical and technical knowl- 
edge needed for outer space explora- 
tion, surely scholars could devise better 
transportation systems and the means 
to improve the education of people pre- 
viously judged ineducable. Relatedly, 
during the late 1960s, American society 
was torn asunder by some of these vex- 
ing issues. There was the unwanted and 
not understood war in Vietnam, the 
deterioration of the nation’s economy, 
and the weakening of its leadership role 
in the world. There was the widening 
gap between the “haves” of an affluent 
society and the “have nots” which 
reached almost revolutionary propor- 
tions; and there was the growing feel- 
ing that older values were no longer 
valid. Because American education 
had emerged as such a significant insti- 
tution in society, there was a natural 
turning to the institution—first, in 
supplication for solutions, then in anger 
and despair when no solutions were 
forthcoming and when indeed events 
on the campus suggested that higher 
education itself might be an essential 
part of each of the problems which were 
so perplexing. 


Failures 


Faced with these intractable prob- 
lems and demands, fissures in the suc- 
cess record of higher education began 
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to appear, and significant failure became 
the rule in the late 1960s. First, higher 
education began to register failure to 
solve even some of the problems which 
it had previously accepted as highly 
appropriate, Experimentation in higher 
education did not produce better edu- 
cated children, nor did it solve serious 
educational problems of the central city. 
Medical research recorded dramatic dis- 
coverles, but failed to improve mark- 
edly the nation’s health, and there was 
even a relative deterioration of the na- 
tion’s health as compared with that of 
other advanced societies. While col- 
legiate institutions accepted far more 
heterogeneous student bodies, by the end 
of the decade of the ’60s there was 
mounting evidence that institutions had 
not developed new educational tech- 
niques to accommodate newer kinds of 
students. For example, states which 
developed elaborate systems of junior 
colleges did increase the proprotion of 
high school graduates entering college, 
but did not increase the proportion of 
students ultimately achieving degrees. 
Minority group students, by the end 
of the decade of the ’60s, were admitted 
in larger and larger numbers, yet insti- 
tutions did not quickly develop cur- 
ricular and instructional modes that 
would be appropriate to these new kinds 
of students, with the resultant high 
attrition rate producing still deeper 
disillusionment among minority group 
members. 

The increased demands on institu- 
tions to provide service, coupled with 
the onslaught against institutions by 
dissenting students in the late 1960s, 
precipitated a failure of academic gov- 
ernance to be responsive to rapidly 
changing needs. The historical pattern 
of presidential-centered administration 
and governance crumpled and forced be- 
sieged higher education to a frenzied 
search for new ways of governing. So 


serious was this failure of governance 
that serious writers reached the conclu- 
sion that perhaps higher education had 
become ungovernable and was well on 
the way toward obsolescence. Higher 
education failed to retain the high 
public regard and public financial sup- 
port which it had held earlier, and 
there was a growing cleavage between 
academicians and political agencies. 
This cleavage was dramatized by the 
large number of proposed pieces of 
vindictive legislation entered both in 
state legislatures and in the U.S. Con- 
gress, and by the virtual rejection of 
the academic community by a federal 
administration. The cleavage had be- 
come so acute by the late 1960s that 
American presidents were reluctant to 
appear on college and university cam- 
puses for fear of major and violent 
confrontations. 


Immediate reactions 


Reactions of people in higher educa- 
tion to these failures and seemingly in- 
soluble problems were of two sorts. 
Among the several first immediate re- 
sponses were considerable emotionalism 
and a great deal of self-criticism, al- 
most to the point of self-flagellation, 
and an almost apocalyptic vision of 
such a decline in civilization as to 
represent the descent into nihilism. 
College and university presidents con- 
tended that their role was untenable 
and that for several years there would 
be as many as four or five hundred 
vacant presidencies at the same time. 
Writers sought to show that colleges and 
universities had become agents of op- 
pression and were no longer fit to re- 
ceive the regard of or support from the 
society, Institutions, faced with frank 
demands of dissenting students and 
criticisms by political leaders, began a 
frenzied search for palliatives that might 
restore order to the campus and regard 
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for higher education to the public’s 
mind. Institutional self-studies pro- 
duced long lists of recommendations for 
reform urged on faculties with the dra- 
matic contention that if the reforms 
were not accomplished, institutions 
would be destroyed. When rates of 
increase of institutional financial sup- 
port began to slow, leaders of institu- 
ticns and spokesmen of higher edu- 
cation became almost hysterical in 
contending that the slow-down of finan- 
cial support portended, first, destruction 
of the institutions, from which would 
follow destruction of the society itself. 
There was considerable discussion that 
perhaps the rationalism of higher edu- 
cation had outworn its validity and that 
institutions should erase the counter- 
culture and enter into a new period 
of anti-intellectual romanticism. The 
immediate reactions of higher edu- 
cation to troublesome times were filled 
with hyperbole and hysteria: Edu- 
cational conferences elaborated such 
themes as “the agony and the promise”; 
presidential utterances warned of a new 
dark age; and educational reformers 
viewed students as “the noble savage” 
who could do no wrong. 


Second phase of response 


Gradually, however, a second phase 
cf response set in. Techniques for con- 
trol which remained on campus were 
perfected, the seriousness of financial 
stringencies was placed in perspective— 
it was ludicrous to pretend that higher 
education in the United States, which 
received almost 3 percent of the 
largest gross national product in the 
world, was really poverty-stricken—and 
a general atmosphere of sober reality 
came to pervade the campuses of the 
country. In this new milieu, several 
aspects can be perceived. Institutions 
discovered that exponential expansion 
was contrary to nature and that no in- 


stitution could comprehensively contrive 
to accommodate all possible demands 
placed on it. Thus institutions began 
to limit their goals and to concentrate 
on programs they were best suited to 
offer. Universities of first rank began 
to limit graduate enrollments, and most 
institutions began to search for rational 
ways of bringing income and expendi- 
ture into line. By the beginning of the 
academic year 1971-72, there seemed 
to be general agreement that radical 
changes in campus government charac- 
terized by movement toward some vari- 
ant of participatory democracy had gone 
too far, and that presidents should have 
enough power restored to them to insure 
some likelihood that they could govern 
their institutions. Faculties and admin- 
istrations continued their search for edu- 
cational reforms, but in a much less 
romantic and hysterical way. Reforms 
were needed and some could be found, 
but none was likely to prove to be the 
panacea for the problems faced by 
higher education. By 1972, the rhetoric 
of students, faculty, presidents, and crit- 
ics of higher education had cooled. 
Perhaps this new era of realism can be 
illustrated by the experience of one pub- 
lisher of educational materials who dis- 
covered that polemical books and the 
books dealing with student protest, 
which had been popular in the late 
1960s, were replaced in popularity by 
sober handbooks indicating how this, 
that, or the other problem might be 
solved realistically. While this new era 
of sobriety does not possess the excite- 
ment of the era of success nor that of 
the era of emotionalism, it is character- 
ized by serious attempts to diagnose 
present and future needs and to seek not 
perfect solutions, but rather, workable 
ones. Should the spirit of realism con- 
tinue, predictions as to the future can be 
more safely made than during previous 
periods. 
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PROBLEMS FACING HIGHER EDUCATION 


In a sense, the likely future of higher 
education can be inferred by examining 
some of the transcendent problems that 
must be solved and by comparing them 
with past solutions to similar problems. 
This 1s a conservative way of viewing 
the future, but it seems somewhat safer 
than trying to describe needs and then 
searching for the most idealistic ways to 
meet them. 


Deployment of resources 


The first problem to be solved is how 
to deploy resources so that society can 
better afford higher education. During 
the late 1950s and the 1960s, the costs 
of higher education were increasing at 
almost double the rates of increasing 
costs for other services. For a time this 
was probably necessary, as past inequl- 
ties were rectified and as higher educa- 
tion experimented with the kinds of 
services it could best provide. How- 
ever, for the decades of the ’70s, ’80s, 
and ’90s, it seems clear that earlier rates 
of increase of costs will be intolerable. 
The Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education has observed that, with 
proper economies, the total cost of higher 
education in 1980 should be approxi- 
mately $41 billion instead of the $51 
billion which would be the cost if tend- 
encies during the 1960s were extrapo- 
lated into the future. The goals of 
higher education during the decade of 
the ’70s will be to accommodate new 
classes of students, to reform itself, to 
do some of the things it has done in the 
past, and yet to do so for less per unit 
cost. It is this imperative which implies 
a greater emphasis on management tech- 
niques in the future and requires doing 
something anathema to the academic 
mind; that is, using an economic cri- 
terion as one of the major—although 
clearly not the major—riteria in judg- 


ing the performance of colleges and 
universities. 


Reasonable expectattons 


A second imperative is for higher edu- 
cation to accommodate many new kinds 
of students into significant and mean- 
ingful programs without raising their 
expectations too high that they will 
thereby gain full credentials for entry 
into the higher vocations and callings. 
By 1972 orthodox students, defined as 
having reasonably high academic atti- 
tude, reasonably high academic achieve- 
ment, and reasonably high socio-eco- 
nomic status, were attending colleges 
and universities in high numbers, some- 
where between 85 and SO percent of the 
cohort group. Research affirms, and 
almost weekly evidence confirms, that 
the next increases in proportions of 
young people attending college will be 
the so-called new students; that is, those 
who have not succeeded particularly well 
in previous academic work, those who 
do not possess reasonably high academic 
aptitude, and those who come from the 
economically disadvantaged segments of 
society. These groups have been led to 
believe that higher education can be of 
value to them, and they are beginning 
to seek admission in ever-expanding 
numbers. A sharp increase in under- 
graduate enrollments of black, Chicano, 
and Indian students during 1971-72 is 
illustrative of the trend. If these stu- 
dents enroll in college and are graduated 
from college with the expectation that 
this accomplishment alone will insure 
entry into favored positions, then bitter 
disappointment is likely to be in store 
for many of them. Regardless of which 
point of view one takes regarding the 
likely future of society—that is, ex- 
trapolation of present tendencies, gen- 
eral slowing down of progress, or a re- 
version to a counter-culture—the num- 
ber of favored positions is likely to be 
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limited. The task of colleges and uni- 
versities is to provide for these new stu- 
dents appropriate programs which can 
enable them to lead full and productive 
lives, but at the same time colleges and 
universities must minimize the belief 
that a bachelor’s degree, an associate 
of arts degree, or any other kind of de- 
gree means automatic positioning into 
the upper classes. Given that the need 
to accommodate these new students is so 
great, the proper inference in predicting 
the future is that at least with respect 
to the associate of arts and the bache- 
lor’s degrees, the value of such creden- 
tials will be substantially less in the 
future than they have in the past. 


Diversity 


A third imperative is based on the 
premise that although there are power- 
ful homogenizing forces within the soci- 
ety, a nation as large as the United 
States must continue to be pluralistic— 
a need which is being reinforced by the 
demands on the part of many minority 
groups that indigenous cultural factors 
be respected and preserved. If this is 
so, higher education must attempt to 
reverse earlier tendencies—tendencies 
which move all institutions toward a 
common prototype—and provide much 
greater diversity of educational oppor- 
tunity than has been provided in the 
past. This means that both private and 
public institutions should be preserved 
as viable entities; that institutions re- 
flecting a variety of religious postures 
should be preserved; and that institu- 
tions catering to residential students, 
institutions catering to commuting stu- 
dents, and institutions catering to stu- 
dents who may never see the campus 
must all be encouraged. This impera- 
tive has been well recognized by the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion and other agencies which have 
urged more options for students. Simi- 


lar urgings have, of course, been made 
in the past. Rarely are major speeches 
about higher education delivered with- 
out doing obeisance to the idea of di- 
versity of style of institution. However, 
the forces operative in the 1970s remove 
this goal from an oratorical one to a 
real one to which the whole system of 
higher education will be forced to re- 
spond; and the implications are enor- 
mous. Not only will the education of- 
fered now by orthodox educational insti- 
tutions be required, but educational 
efforts of non-educational institutions 
will be encouraged. It means that ways 
must be found to support the counter- 
culture kind of institution as well as the 
highly professionalized research and 
graduate-oriented institution. 


Governing large systems 


A fourth imperative is for higher edu- 
cation to find ways by which to govern 
large systems. During the formative 
years of American colleges and universi- 
ties, the individual autonomous campus 
was the mode. In the late 1950s, how- 
ever, moves towards centralization of 
education took place as the need emerged 
for economizing, for diversification of 
program, and for higher education to be 
within commuting distances of all stu- 
dents in the state. The first moves were 
to develop state-wide systems of coordi- 
nation, with the assumption that insti- 
tutions would continue with a consider- 
able degree of autonomy, but at the same 
time would subject their plans to scru- 
tiny by some higher authority. While 
coordination has produced some gains, 
overall evaluation of state-wide coordi- 
nation suggests that existing devices 
have not accomplished the major goals 
for which they were created, In a few 
states, attempts have been made to rec- 
tify the weaknesses of coordination by 
creating state-wide boards with power 
to control. These have several distinct 
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advantages, such as the power to assign 
different roles to different institutions, 
but at the cost of an enlarged ‘bureauc- 
racy, which limits the autonomy of the 
individual campuses. It may be that 
the state-wide board, paralleled by re- 
gional boards within the private sector, 
will become the prevailing model. In 
1972 evidence was simply unavailable 
as to whether or not these centralized 
boards were working. However, the 
axiom still remains: the days of the 
autonomous independent campus are 
numbered and some form of centraliza- 
tion is inevitable. The task will be to 
invent modes of centralization that still 
allow the essential freedoms comprising 
the hallmark of successful higher educa- 
tional enterprises. 


Public versus private 


Although the United States is in the 
minority of the developed nations of the 
world, most of which support higher 
education primarily through public 
sources, the tradition of employing re- 
sources for higher education both 
through public and private means is 
deeply ingrained in the American soci- 
ety and is not likely to be surrendered. 
From roughly 1940 on, there has been 
a steady shift in the proportion of stu- 
dents attending publicly supported and 
privately supported institutions; and if 
present tendencies persist, one could 
visualize a time in the mid-1980s when 
perhaps not more than 15 percent of the 
youth of the country would be receiving 
education in privately controlled insti- 
tutions. Similarly, the higher level of 
support for higher education has come 
primarily through public rather than 
private sources. If one assumes that 
one important way of preserving or in- 
creasing diversity of educational oppor- 
tunity is through encouragement of a 
strong, financially viable private sector, 
then the imperative is to find the means 


by which to accomplish this preserva- 
tion of private higher education. Legis- 
lation in the various state legislatures 
and in the Congress, from 1965 onwards, 
has been moving in the direction of pre- 
serving the private sector, although no 
formulation has been notably success- 
ful. In those eleven states having rea- 
sonably well-developed state scholarship 
programs that allow students to spend 
scholarship funds in whichever institu- 
tion they wish, the private sector has 
been able to slow down the deteriorating 
tendencies which have characterized all 
of private higher education for the previ- 
ous two decades. But state scholarship 
programs may not be sufficient, and 
there is a need to find new formulations 
that can perhaps be more effective. 
This particular issue could support one 
of two predictions for the future. The 
first one would argue that the decline in 
the viability of private higher education 
has been so persistent that it can never 
be reversed, and that private higher edu- 
cation is likely to go the way that pri- 
vate secondary education went in the 
1920s; that is, become a small segment 
catering to an affluent but limited seg- 
ment of the total population. The other 
is that the values of the private sector 
within American society are so good that 
the imperative will govern, and new 
ways of solving the financial problems 
necessary to maintain a dual system will 
be found. 


Adequate planning 


A particularly difficult problem is that 
higher education generally must plan for 
three sequential decades, each of which 
will present radically different demands. 
For the rest of the decade of the 1970s, 
there will be expansion of enrollments 
and numbers of institutions, although 
not quite at the rate which character- 
ized the 1960s. Then, during the 1980s, 
there are likely to be considerable re- 
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ductions in enrollments during the first 
half of the decade, with uncertainty as 
to what the enrollment picture will be 
in the latter half of the decade. Still 
more conjectural, yet intimately in- 
volved in planning, is what the demand 
for higher education will be in the 1990s. 
If the society approaches the zero popu- 
lation growth which some urge and some 
tendencies suggest will come about, then 
higher education in the 1990s will be a 
much smaller enterprise than it is cur- 
rently However, should the young men 
and women born in the post-World War 
II period, who are now having fewer 
children than was anticipated, actually 
move toward a more traditional-size 
family, simply spreading children over 
a longer period of time, the 1990s could 
see an expansion of higher education 
greater than anything previously wit- 
nessed, The need for anticipating these 
various alternatives seems imperative. 
Gradually, predictive techniques are be- 
coming available. Thus one can specu- 
late that planning for higher education 
to be carried out in the 1970s is likely 
to be much more intensive and based 
on much more sophisticated analytical 
devices than has been the rule in the 
past. American higher education drifted 
into the enrollment problems of the late 
1940s, ’50s, and ’60s and muddled its 
way through to some reasonable solu- 
tions of difficult problems. However, it 
has been indicated that without ade- 
quate planning, higher education also 
drifted into the difficulties it experienced 
during the late 1960s and the 1970s. 
Those difficulties proved to be so trau- 
matic that planning has become an es- 
sential part of the conventional wisdom 
regarding the directions of higher edu- 
cation. 


Questions of validity 


Much of the debate regarding college 
and university education carried on in 


the United States since the founding of 
Harvard has involved the nature of the 
liberal arts and sciences or, more re- 
cently, the nature of general education. 
A coherent undergraduate educational 
curriculum was developed in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, polar- 
ized around the classical tradition. 
During the 1930s, ’40s, and ’50s, there 
came a new synthesis for the under- 
graduate curriculum, polarized around 
the concepts of general education. 
However, by the 1970s the validity of 
general education as a synthesizing ideal 
had come into question, and, in a few 
places, the validity of the liberal arts 
and sciences, as expressed in traditional 
rhetoric, had also come into question. 
But the tradition of liberal or humane 
learning is deeply imbedded in the 
American intellectual] tradition It is an 
idea that lies close to the heart of aca- 
demic man: an idea which may at the 
same time have been responsible for 
some of the greatest triumphs and some 
of the most futile aridity in undergradu- 
ate education. In view of many forces, 
including changed attitudes toward cre- 
dentials, there has evolved a serious need 
to validate or invalidate conceptions of 
liberal arts or general education as the 
appropriate core for undergraduate edu- 
cation. Serious agencies such as the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion or the Carnegie Foundation itself 
have suggested that the terms be abol- 
ished and that different constructs be 
used to discuss educational matters. 
Thus it would seem that the decade of 
the 1970s will see a more sustained and 
serious discussion of the liberal arts and 
sciences than has ever before taken 
place, if only because there are many 
men and women who have come to 
question their validity. The outcomes 
of those discussions cannot, of course, 
be predicted at this time, but they could 
be momentous for the nature and struc- 
ture of higher education in the 1980s. 
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Oversupply and other problems 


The rapid expansion of higher educa- 
tion during the 1950s and ’60s, espe- 
cially graduate and formational educa- 
tion, produced an anticipated oversupply 
of doctorates beginning as early as 
1970, if doctorates are employed chiefly 
in traditional roles. Yet there are 
many unmet social needs for which 
trained manpower could be utilized. 
The imperative, then, is to discover 
equitable and efficient utilization of the 
present and anticipated oversupply of 
highly educated individuals. This may 
take the simple form of changing cre- 
dential requirements for positions. It 
may take the form of finally accepting 
that there is no valid relationship be- 
tween vocation and level of learning on 
the one hand, and economic benefits on 
the other. Or it could take the form of 
general acceptance that many trained 
people have been produced with the 
attendant danger of a potential educated 
proletariat, with the consequent public 
policy decision to restrict graduate and 
professional programs in particular and 
to reorient undergraduate programs. 
The issue will be present. How it will 
be resolved, of course, at this point can- 
not be known. 

The decades of the 1970s, ’80s, and 
00s require that higher education oc- 
cupy an important, but relatively stable, 
position among the institutions of the 
society. Rates of enrollment increases 
will be slower during the 1970s and ac- 
tually decline during the 1980s. Rates 
of cost increase must slow to less than 
other rates in the economy, and the 
amount of financial support for such 
things as research will also decline. All 
institutions and agencies concerned with 
higher education are thus likely to es- 
tablish a more parsimonious statement 
of purposes, but institutions have yet to 
find an appropriate rhetoric to describe 
in appealing ways more limited goals 


For example, there are hundreds of lib- 
eral arts colleges throughout the coun- 
try whose primary mission historically 
has been, and should be, the education 
of average students who will occupy 
average lives in this meritocratic society. 
Yet the rhetoric of the catalogs of those 
institutions continues to stress high 
scholarship, preparation for high leader- 
ship, and high selectivity. Among the 
larger institutions the same problem 
exists, yet the current rhetoric would 
have each institution becoming another 
Berkeley, Chicago, or Harvard; hence 
a new rhetoric must be discovered. 

One of the most difficult problems is 
especially apparent: With respect to 
graduate education and education for 
some of the professions, how can insti- 
tutions in an equitable way control or 
limit enrollment and still accomplish 
affirmative action programs which will 
bring larger numbers of minority groups 
and women into the graduate and pro- 
fessional fields? If a large graduate 
school, for example, seeks to stabilize 
enrollments yet bring into those enroll- 
ments proportional representatives of 
blacks, Chicanos, and women, highly 
qualified, indeed, better-qualified Cau- 
casian males will be excluded Not to 
exclude them, yet still accomplish affirm- 
ative action, of course continues the ex- 
pansionism which has allowed graduate 
education to become over-productive. 


PARAMETERS OF THE FUTURE 


As institutions and agencies concerned 
with higher education continue to grap- 
ple with such problems, the parameters 
of the future are beginning to emerge. 
Predictions regarding the future cannot, 
with precision, go much beyond indicat- 
ing what those parameters are likely to 
be. The first of these involves size and 
complexity. While there will be small 
institutions, it seems reasonable to an- 
ticipate that most students will receive 
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their education in large-sized institu- 
tions located in largely built-up urban 
areas. Probably the modal institution 
by 1980 will be publicly supported and 
have 20 thousand students. However, 
these large institutions are so dispersed, 
especially some of the larger junior col- 
leges, that there will be something ap- 
proximating universal access Perhaps 
as much as 75 percent of the population 
will be located within reasonable com- 
muting distance of a relatively free- 
access institution. The ideal of uni- 
versal higher education will probably be 
rejected, but the ideal of universal op- 
portunity for access to higher education 
could become a reality. In spite of the 
tendencies of institutions to become 
more and more like each other, there 
may be greater diversity than existed 
during earlier days. The idea of ex- 
ternal degrees, universities-without- 
walls, greatly accelerated collegiate pro- 
grams, educational programs offered by 
non-educational agencies are all receiv- 
ing wide attention and are very likely 
to become a substantial reality. It will 
be assumed that the majority of stu- 
dents will still seek their education on 
orthodox campuses, but enough deci- 
sions have already been made to indi- 
cate that for many who desire a dif- 
ferent style, there will be new programs 
available, 


Centralization 


The second parameter is that of gov- 
ernance. Two factors stand clear. The 
first is that the various attempts at 
participatory governance have not 
worked; hence more centralized govern- 
ance seems likely. There will be res- 
toration of some powers to the heads of 
individual campuses, and at the same 
time there is likely to be a great deal 
of centralization of systems of higher 
education within states. Already more 
than a third of all students are attend- 


ing campuses of multi-campus universi- 
ties, each of which maintains a central- 
ized systems staff. In some states the 
systems may be coordinated by coordi- 
nating agencies, but in many other states 
it seems likely that a state-wide board 
of control will be adopted. Such cen- 
tralization seems necessary for several 
reasons, chief of which is the insurance 
of some diversity. Institutions left to 
their own devices tend to resemble each 
other. Only centralized control can 
assign different roles and scopes to dif- 
ferent institutions; but there is likely to 
be a countervailing force which will also 
be centralized This is the unionization 
of faculty members, which is proceed- 
ing at such a pace that before 1980 one 
can anticipate a unionized professoriat. 
At first there will be competing unions, 
but it now seems reasonable to antici- 
pate that the various groups represent- 
ing teachers at all levels will merge and 
that by 1980 there will be the educa- 
tional equivalent of an AFL-CIO. 

A third parameter involves creden- 
tials and certification. Historically, 
college degrees have served as screens 
into preferred positions or actual cre- 
dential agencies. Some of this will un- 
doubtedly continue, but particularly for 
the associate of arts degree and the 
bachelor’s degree, as the number of stu- 
dents obtaining them Increases, their 
value as credentials is likely to di- 
minish, What other agencies will under- 
take giving credentials is difficult to 
anticipate, and there are some who con- 
tend that even though credentialling 
through colleges produces some inequi- 
ties, credentialling by other means would 
produce more. However, there seems to 
be sufficient criticism of the credential- 
ling role, reinforced by enrollment 
trends, for a diminished certification role 
to be inevitable. 

The United States is one of the few 
nations in the world which through a 
dualistic system of private and public 
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agencies has substantially deployed its 
higher educational resources. During 
the twentieth century there has been a 
continuous shift in the proportion of 
students attending public and private 
institutions—with the one reverse tend- 
ency visible in the late 1940s and early 
1950s. If current tendencies continue, 
one could expect private institutions to 
be educating no more than 10 to 15 per- 
cent of all college students by some time 
during the 1980s. However, by 1972, 
public concern about the plight of pri- 
vate institutions had awakened, and 
both the state and federal governments 
have contrived ways to provide them 
financial assistance in -the hopes of sta- 
bilizing enrollment proportions. Avail- 
able evidence suggests agreement with 
this public policy decision, and one can 
now anticipate, perhaps by 1980, the 
stabilization of enrollment proportions 
at about the 80 percent public—20 per- 
cent private level. 

The 1950s and ’60s were decades of 
enormous expansion of graduate educa- 
tion and university-ckased research. By 
1972 public policy, reflected in various 
ways, seemed to be suggesting that ex- 
pansion was at an end and that new 
formulations and emphases were re- 
quired. There appzared the growing 
sentiment that the graduate work 
needed in the society, especially at the 
doctoral level, could be produced by not 
more than a hundred institutions, and 
that other institutions should therefore 
be freed to concentrate on undergradu- 
ate education and service ventures. 
Similarly, by the end of the 1960s, uni- 
versities had become aware of over- 
expansion of some research efforts. 
First there was the severing from uni- 
versities of some of the contract re- 
search centers, such as the Stanford 
Research Institute Then came ques- 
tioning as to whether universities should 
properly engage in large science work 
requiring large team efforts and physical 


plants, which occasionally transcended 
even the financial resources of a single 
nation. As one reflects on the future, 
it seems likely that research will be of 
considerably less significance on most 
campuses and that big scientific research 
will be of considerably less significance 
on even the national research university 
campuses, The net result of this, of 
course, will be a relocalized campus. 


End of custodial role 


Perhaps the most profound outcome 
of student protest during the 1960s was 
to hasten lowering the legal age for 
adulthood to eighteen. Once this be- 
comes completely established through 
further legislation within the states, the 
whole pattern of student relationships 
with colleges and universities will be 
changed. Older rules regarding personal 
conduct will, of course, be abolished, 
and many of the custodial services, such 
as health services, direction of student 
activities, and housing will no longer be 
provided. This shift in relationships 
may very well prove to be the death 
knell of student personnel services, as 
many of their functions are reassigned. 
For example, supervision of housing is 
likely to become a management affair, 
with the university relating to students 
as would any other landlord. ‘Student 
discipline, which played a large part in 
the activities of student personnel work- 
ers, may be taken over by university- 
paid lawyers for both prosecution and 
defense purposes. Some of the nurtur- 
ing which student personnel workers 
have provided may be taken over either 
by new officers, such as ombudsmen, or 
by extra-institutional professionals deal- 
ing with students as individual clients. 
Thus it is rather clear that the custodial 
role of higher education is coming to 
an end. 

One last parameter seems to be emerg- 
ing rapidly and with great clarity. This 
is the attempt by individual campuses, 
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by systems, and by states to engage in 
better planning and better management 
so that the costs of higher education can 
be kept within tolerable limits. Much 
of the growth of American higher edu- 
cation in the past has been uncontrolled, 
unplanned for, and unexpected. The 
advent of new planning offices, new 
planning instrumentalities—such as the 


computer—-and public awareness that 
costs of higher education have grown out 
of hand will force this development. 

To epitomize the future for American 
higher education: sober realism, par- 
simony of claims, more economical man- 
agement of a still large, complicated, and 
influential institution—this is the sta- 
tion toward which we are moving. 


The Economics of Higher Education 


By ANDRE DANIERE * 


ABSTRACT: Over the last ten years, economists dealing with 
higher education have shifted their emphasis from the study 
of “rates of return” and optimum size of the social investment 
in education to the analysis of its distribution among different 
social groups. In the process, they have re-examined the role 
of education in determining positions in the labor hierarchy and 
have come to question some of their earlier measures of the eco- 
nomic productivity of higher education. Their studies of dis- 
tribution have brought them close to areas traditionally culti- 
vated by sociologists. Their primary contribution, however, 
is in the comparison of alternative modes of financing higher 
education with reference to stated objectives of equity or equal 
opportunities. 
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GOOD deal has happened to the 

economics of higher education— 
or to its practitioners—in the course of 
the last decade. A reader of the litera- 
ture in the mid-sixties would come away 
with the (justified) impression that the 
single concern of economists in the field 
was the contribution of educational ac- 
tivities to measured national product, 
and that their policy prescriptions were 
limited to adjustments (increases) in 
the provision of education in response to 
“rates of return” achievable through 
this particular type of social invest- 
ment. If our reader were, instead, to 
pick up the latest issue of the Journal 
of Political Economy, he would find 
the entire volume devoted to articles 
concerned with the equity or equality 
oi the distribution of education among 
social groups. The title of the com- 
pendium, Jnvestment in Education: 
The Equity-Efictency Quandary, rep- 
resents a feeble attempt at asserting 
continuity; the contents, however, re- 
veal the birth of an essentially new field 
of inquiry from which earlier passwords 
have all but disappeared. 


In retrospect, the excitement engen- 


dered around 1965 by recent empirical 
findings ? of high economic returns from 
education appears puzzling, for such 
results were, after all, quite consistent 
with the conventional wisdom. A little 
more investigation reveals, however, 
that education had long been left out 
of the economist’s arsenal in quantita- 
tive explanations of economic growth 
and that it made its reappearance just 
as serious questions were being asked 
concerning the adequacy of capital and 
labor indices in accounting for long-run 
changes in gross rational product 


1. Journal of Political Economy 80, no. 3, 
pt 2 (May-June 1972). 

2. The book of major impacts was. T. W. 
Schultz, The Economic Value of Education 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1963) 
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(GNP). There is also a sense of dis- 
appointment with the roughness of rate- 
of-return estimates initially publicized 
in advanced countries, as no apparent 
effort was made to distinguish between 
types or qualities of higher education, 
and very little was done to separate the 
effects of education proper from those 
of student attributes acquired before the 
college experience. Of course, neither 
American economists nor their col- 
leagues in Western Europe could expect 
to be consulted on the details of higher 
education planning in their respective 
countries; under the circumstances, 
they could not be blamed for devoting 
their time to theoretical explorations of 
the revived “education” variable*® and 
to the emission of encouraging noises 
toward perennial enthusiasts of “more 
education for more.” 

On another front, the early record 
reveals an impressive effort devoted to 
the building of detailed education plans 
for countries in the early stages of their 
development. A unique opportunity 
was afforded the frustrated central 
planner hidden within every economist 
to prove his mettle, and to do so free 
of ideological conflict inasmuch as he 
was dealing with a traditionally public 
service, Every country with a per cap- 
ita income under the world average was 
soon endowed with its complete Educa- 
tion Plan, showing enrollments needed 
at each level and in each major sector 
of education over the coming decades 
in order to fulfill the manpower require- 
ments of planned—or hoped for——eco- 
nomic development. While the calcula- 
tion of rates of return on educational 
investment in Western countries gave 
numerical weight—if not precision—to 
the argument for education as a prior- 


3 The new analytical trend was initiated 
by Robert Solow For a more recent review 
see D W Jorgenson and Z Griliches, “The 
Exploration of Productivity Change,” The 
Review of Economic Studies 34 (July 1967) 
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ity objective of development, the rates 
played no practical role in the planning 
process itself: The approach was very 
much in the tradition of centralized 
socialist planning, with dependence on 
formally rigid input-output coefficients 
linking Jabor-force requirements to 
planned sectorial outputs, and enroll- 
ments in each cycle of education to 
labor-force requirements or further 
education. Again, there is reason to 
be dissatisfied with the lack of sophisti- 
cation in much of this work, especially 
the application of input-output struc- 
tures carried from the West with little 
concern for their relevance in a widely 
different resource mix, and the interna- 
tional equation of educational catego- 
ries without regard for their actual con- 
tent. But the context of an urgent 
shortage of trained manpower, together 
with the lack of alternative data, did 
provide a sufficient excuse for whatever 
misdemeanors were committed at the 
time. 

The earliest and academically most 
productive deviation from the eco- 
nomic-growth approach was heralded 
by a book of Gary Becker published 
in 1964. While much of his effort was 
initially directed at refining concepts 
and measures of “human capital” and 
its returns, he was soon led—and in- 
spired others—to study the impact of 
unequal education among social groups 
on the income distribution.” It was 
abundantly established that one’s ethnic 
income-class or geographic origin did 
affect one’s opportunities for education, 
and the latter, in turn, one’s future in- 
come prospects. It was noted very 

4 Gary S Becker, Human Capital: A 
Theoretical and Empirical Analysis, with 
Special Reference to Education, Washington, 
DC, National Bureau of Economic Research 
(NBER), no 80, General Series, 1964. 

5 Much of the early work dealt with ra- 


cial differentials, and some of the major pub- 
lications up to 1970 focused on this special 


area. 


early with reference to ethnic differ- 
entials—primarily the white-nonwhite 
classification—-that the earnings gap 
was by no means fully explained by 
differences in educational attainment; 
specifically, nonwhites earn substan- 
tially less than whites with the same 
number of years of schooling, suggest- 
ing (confirming) that social differences 
other than education are of influence 
in the labor market.® 

The culmination of national concerns 
with racial discrimination in the mid- 
sixties was more than coincidentally 
related to the concentration of eco- 
nomic studies on educational differen- 
tials between racial groups. Similarly, 
the new lines of inquiry developed over 
the last five years owe much to recent 
manifestations of class consciousness 
emanating from the poor, women, the 
young, and a few more esoteric groups.” 
Much of the work going on at the pres- 
ent time is devoted to the explanation 
of earnings differentials in terms of 
social-class origin and sex and, margin- 
ally, differentials over the life-cycle. 
Partly as a result of the intrusion of 
“radical economists” bent on demon- 
strating the perversity of the System— 
specifically, its resistance to social mo- 
bility and/or equalization—interest is 
centering as much on the earnings im- 
pact of social or personal characteristics 
independent of education as it is on the 
influence of such characteristics via the 

6 While the importance of qualitative dif- 
ferences in the average education of blacks 
and whites is widely noted as a biasing fac- 
tor of job-discrimination estimates, little has 
been done to introduce the necessary correc- 
tions 

7 Such manifestations may be viewed as an 
outgrowth of the earlier—and continuing— 
racial crisis, and contemporary economic 
studies of higher education may be inter- 
preted as refinements of earller investigations 
into the problem of racial differentials. There 
is no doubt, however, that race has receded 


in the hierarchy of “variables of interest” 
within either universe 
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education they promise. It is found 
that much of the variance observed in 
earnings and occupation within age 
cohorts remains unexplained after ac- 
count has been taken of education, 
ability, and parental characteristics, 
and that the latter two may contribute 
half as much as education itself to what 
they jointly explain. At another level, 
radical economists and others are ques- 
tioning the extent to which the skills 
acquired in the formal education proc- 
ess contribute to differences in produc- 
tivity within broad occupational cate- 
gories, suggesting that education level 
is in part a certification of anterior 
characteristics which employers use as 
z criterion of selection for positions in 
the production hierarchy. 


EDUCATION AND PRODUCTIVITY: 
THE THEORY REVISITED 


It is evident that the new preoccupa- 
tion with economic opportunity struc- 
tures or. for some, the social-class dy- 
namics of modern capitalist countries, 
is leading to a far more detailed analy- 
sis of the determinants of occupation 
and earnings than earlier studies of re- 
turns on human capital ever did. Mea- 
sures oi student ability—best inter- 
preted as predictions of performance in 
standard activities under the average 
sequence of experiences offered by the 
society; quality scales of the higher 
education received; and multiple char- 
acterizations of family background: all 
have become regular guests at the sta- 
tistical tables of economists. Clearly, 
this should provide the opportunity for 
a refinement of earlier rate-of-return 
computations and a better identification 
of which type of education, applied to 
whom, is more likely to contribute to 
she GNP growth. Indeed, many of the 
economists active in the field still labor 
ioward that end. But it would seem 
that the new insights are eroding exist- 
ing foundations without, at the same 
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time, providing the means for a better 
construct. 

Part of the problem has to do with 
the multicolinearity of family back- 
ground, ability, and education in avail- 
able samples—or, worse, the near ab- 
sence of observations for combinations 
involving wide ranges of each vari- 
able—resulting in a high variance of 
estimates. Mostly, however, econo- 
mists are still uncertain of the mecha- 
nism by which the labor market assigns 
occupations with reference to educa- 
tional achievement, knowing only that 
the earnings differentials associated 
with education—after controlling for 
the independent effect of ability and 
family background—can no longer be 
viewed as proper measures of the pro- 
ductivity of relevant educational incre- 
ments. They need not accept the radical 
notion that much of higher (and ear- 
lier) education is only meant to legiti- 
mize the claim of the well-born to high 
social positions—or, at best, to rein- 
force or produce in each education 
stratum the attitudes and behaviors 
most likely to strengthen capitalist con- 
trol of the society. It is enough that 
economists give credence to what is now 
referred to as the screening theory of 
higher education, several forms of 
which are competing for attention. 


The screening theory 


In its mildest version, the theory 
states that higher education does not 
add to the skills of its clientele as much 
as it identifies individuals endowed with 
appropriate characteristics. The less 
technical or work-oriented its content— 
that is, the more liberal it is—the more 
it takes the quality of a testing device 
and the less that of a training instru- 
ment, While it may be doing an ade- 


8. Samuel Bowles, “Unequal Education and 
the Reproduction of the Social Division of 
Labor,” The Review of Radical Political Eco- 
nomics 3, no 4 (Fall-Winter 1971) 
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quate job in the former respect, so that 
there is no reason to question the allo- 
cational efficiency of zhe labor market 
proper, differences in productivity asso- 
ciated with differences in education are 
not fully imputable ta the educational 
increment; that is, similar, but attenu- 
ated, differences wou.d occur in the 
absence of education. The economic 
productivity of a strictly screening 
education is the contribution it makes 
to the GNP by allowing a better match- 
ing of jobs and people than would occur 
in its absence. We do not know how 
large this contribution is, and there is 
reason to suspect tha: it can be pro- 
duced more cheaply through alternative 
testing instruments 

More extreme versions of the screen- 
ing interpretation—perhaps better de- 
scribed as “ranking th2ories’”’—question 
traditional views of the competitive 
labor market, including the expected 
equalization of payments and produc- 
tivities for all equally skilled workers. 
All similarly trained foremen in a shop 
could, indeed, be paic the same, with 
each sharing in the control and organi- 
zation of shop activities. It is found, 
however, that (1) if one of them acts as 
shop manager with control over the re- 
maining foremen, productivity is in- 
creased, and (2) the productivity of the 
shop rises with incregses in the man- 
ager’s pay much faster than with com- 
parable increases in the aggregate of 
foremen’s salaries. As a result, a maxi- 
mum profit is obtained by selecting one 
of the men as shop maaager and paying 
him a substantial differential. The ex- 
tra pay serves to increase the effort® of 


9 “Effort,” in the present context, does not 
mean simply exertion, but it includes resist- 
ance to sin—subtle and Jess subtle forms of 
thievery—as well as the exercise of extra 
doses of care and loyalty Payment cf a 
small differential is not sufficient to obtain 
supenor performance, even when added to 
the prestige of a higher position: The mana- 
ger would stand to lose ttle from low per- 


the one individual whose effort makes 
the greatest difference in productivity, 
not primarily because of his training, 
but because of the specific controls he 
is given to exercise. 


Rank ordering of individuals 


Education does enter the process, 
side by side with experience and the 
qualities it reveals, although in no di- 
rect relation to measured productivity: 
A preference is given to the more edu- 
cated, more experienced, or more osten- 
sibly able in the selection for shop man- 
ager, in part because their performance 
is expected to be no worse or better, 
and in part because the elevation of one 
foreman is more likely to be accepted 
by the rest if it is based on some objec- 
tive (unambiguous! criteria. In es- 
sence, then, education helps provide a 
rank ordering of individuals on the 
basis of which jobs are filled in a paral- 
lel ranking of control and responsibility. 
While the proposed model only acquires 
validity within classes of manpower 
sharing similar technical skills—and 
much of the education activity is instru- 
mental in developing such  skills—it 
may well predominate within the broad 
range of occupations filled by liberal or 
general educated individuals across all 
economic sectors. 


Job upgrading 


Direct empirical evidence in favor of 
either theory is meager, and it may 


formance—if dismissed, he would generally 


find work at his former occupational grade— 
and he could gain a lot at the expense of the 
firm. Furthermore, the costs of ineptitude, 
negligence, or malfeasance can go very high 
before they are discovered and the corrective 
of dismissal is applied—unless even more 
costly controls are placed over the manager 
Finally, a quantum jump m performance is 
achieved when the differential is wide enough 
to induce social identification with higher 
management and thus, internalization of the 
latter’s goals 
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remain so until the emphasis of man- 
power research is shifted from the esti- 
mation of statistical earnings functions 
to the longitudinal investigation of 
careers and the analysis of the promo- 
ticn process within and across units of 
the modern industrial state.1° Mean- 
while, much hangs on the generally per- 
ceived phenomenon of job upgrading; 
that is, the secular increase in formal 
education requirements observed over 
the whole array of occupations. Mil- 
lions of jcbs can be counted in succes- 
sive censuses, for which objective skill 
requirements do not appear to have 
changed significantly, but which never- 
theless have been transferred from 
grade-school finishers to high-school 
graduates, or from the latter to holders 
of college degrees. While this is evi- 
dence of a massive shift in the popula- 
tion distribution by level of schooling— 
sustained, in large part, by expectations 
of higher earnings through education 
and a general disposition of the society 
to satisfy educational demand—it is not 
likely that the change in average educa- 
tion within relatively stable occupations 
has made much difference to their pro- 
ductivities. It is tempting, indeed, to 
conclude that a general increase in the 
education stock of a population simply 
raises educational requirements for any 

10 This is one of the several junctures at 
which the new orientation of research in the 
economics ol education leads to grounds cov- 
ered earlier by sociologists 

11 Ivor Berg, Education and Jobs: The 
Great Training Robbery (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1971) More subtle, but less convinc- 
ing, evidence in support of the screening 
theory has been developed recently (P Taub- 
man and T Wales, NBER) Note that the 
evidence presented against the theory is no 
stronger For instance, it has been argued by 
Chiswick (Barry R Chiswick, Woods Hole 
Conference, see note on p. 58) that the de- 
clining correlahon of earnings with education 
he observes in groups of increasing work ex- 
perience—beginning with the tenth year of 


experience—is inconsistent with the theory, 
when it clearly is not 


given position in the hierarchy; or, in 
the “proving ground” perspective, that 
the qualities once revealed by the test 
of grade-school completion need the 
further test of high-school graduation 
when, some decades later, every child is 
somehow carried through the elementary 
curriculum. 

A related situation seems to occur 
in developing countries—India, for in- 
stance—where the rapid growth of 
higher education under the joint im- 
pact of competitive social demand and 
a national will to accelerate economic 
progress has generated a stock of col- 
lege graduates in excess of the objective 
needs of the economy. College gradu- 
ates are distributed along the fairly 
narrow band of jobs affording a middle- 
or upper-middle-class status, with a 
large spillover into lower-middle-class 
occupations—unemployment being often 
preferred when the latter alternative 
must be faced. Because the mass of 
graduates is relatively undifferentiated, 
people with the same educational iden- 
tity find themselves spread over a wide 
range of occupational status and in- 
come, much of it on the basis of luck or 
family connections and at an unknown 
cost in social alienation. Again, com- 
petitive forces fail to equalize salaries 
because production is better served by 
the existing job structure and because 
the higher pay received by those in po- 
sitions of higher responsibility is worth 
what it generates in the way of exertion, 
loyalty, and lessened corruptibility. 

Under any of the hypotheses offered, 
it is apparent that rates of economic re- 
turn on additional investments in higher 
education cannot be calculated by ref- 
erence to differential earnings, except in 
job areas where some identifiable edu- 
cational sequence clearly stands as a 
pre-condition of technical competence. 
Ways of obtaining proper estimates of 
the true marginal productivity of vari- 
ous educational increments in what may 
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be a very complex market equilibrium 
have not been devised, and they are not 
likely to be, as long as that equilibrium 
remains poorly understood. There has 
been an unfortunate tendency among 
some writers to discard all deviations 
from the classical supply-demand model 
into the limbo of “market imperfec- 
tions,” even though the alternative 
models are fully consistent with ra- 
tional profit or utility maximization 
on the part of all participants and with 
the efficient allocation of educated man- 
power.!? Many are acting defensively 
on behalf of “human capital” interpre- 
tations, as if the new insights meant 
rejection, rather than refinement, of the 
older apparatus. While the exaggerated 
claims of some “scr2ening” enthusiasts 
have exacerbated the debate beyond 
reason, one must hope that constructive 
efforts toward realistic new models will 
soon drown unseemly controversies. 
Short of a quartitative statement, 
the various screening hypotheses do, at 
least, carry one policy implication’ 
Higher education should continue to 
identify its products in terms of a well- 
understood and dependable hierarchy of 
merit, This is not to say that the in- 
formation offered by a system of higher 
education on its graduates—or drop- 
outs—is the most appropriate for pur- 
poses of manpower allocation, but a 
better tool helps, even if it is the wrong 
tool. In the case of developing coun- 
tries experiencing a rapid growth of 
college-level education, it may be that 


12 This does not mean, of course, that our 
supply and distribution of higher education 
are optimized; that is, employers may make 
the best of the rankings or tests education 
offers them, yet education may be wholly 
inefficient in providing this service A hier- 
archy is less subject to ambiguity the 
wider it 1s spread, but it is not clear how 
much is gained through each extension; a 
proving ground is the more conclusive the 
more numerous and d-fficult its hurdles, but 
decreasing returns must eventually set in 


the only (simplest?) way of reducing 
the perception of intolerable inequities 
among college graduates is the estab- 
lishment of a strict hierarchy of degrees 
that leaves no one in doubt as to where 
he stands along the educational ladder. 
All such recommendations are in con- 
flict with one or several of the ideo- 
logical fashions of the time: The grass 
roots American commitment to individ- 
ual competition on the basis of true 
merit rather than acquired titles, and 
the modern liberal vision of a less 
competitive, less stratified society in 
which the prime role of education is 
to reassure each individual of his un- 
bounded capacity for growth. But they 
will have to be considered seriously if 
sufficient evidence accumulates in sup- 


port of the screening role of higher 


education. 

Meanwhile, there is evident a grow- 
ing inclination on the part of econo- 
mists—and a long-established determi- 
nation on the part of others—to look 
for criteria other than direct economic 
productivity in evaluating educational 
investments—or testing their optimal- 
ity. Well within the professional uni- 
verse are so-called economic externali- 
ties; that is, marginal contributions of 
education to productivity that are not 
appropriated by the graduate and, 
thus, are not measurable with reference 
to his earnings. Unfortunately, they do 
not seem, in general, to be measurable 
in any other way, at least in the current 
state of economic information.1* Still 
within the traditional economic prov- 
ince are the consumption benefits of 
higher education, meaning the value to 
individuals of all outcomes of their 
education other than the earning of ad- 
ditional dollars. Measurement is again 


13 Burton A Weisbrod, External Benefits 
of Public Education: An Economic Analysts 
(Princeton’ Princeton University Press, 1964) 
Also Papers by Robert H Hartman and 
David S Mundel, Woods Hole Conference 
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a problem, however, since it requires 
that individuals somehow reveal their 
valuations in exchanges (substitutions) 
involving marketed goods or money. 

Increasingly, then, economists are 
turning away from their preoccupation 
with maximizing benefit aggregates to 
the consideration of distributional 
objectives—more particularly, the de- 
gree to which personal incomes, or 
opportunities for the earning of income, 
are equalized among members of the 
national (international) community.’* 
Distribution problems are, to a large 
degree, discussed within the context of 
a given educational investment, but the 
maximization of distributional objec- 
tives may also serve to determine opti- 
mum enrollments under alternative con- 
straints—ior instance, an institutional 
limit on the level of public financing, 
or a determination not to reduce the 
access of any group to education In 
any case, the trend initially identified 
as a response to growing concerns with 
inequality in U.S. society reappears in 
the end as a technical imperative: 
Having taken another look at the deter- 
minants of earnings, economists are 
forced to question the validity of former 
measures of education productivity 
and are induced to deal, instead, with 
more easily related objectives of higher 
education. 


Toe New THRUST: STUDIES 
IN DISTRIBUTION 


While problems of distribution have 
always been part of the domain carved 
out of the social universe by econo- 
mists, they have been handled some- 
what gingerly. The conventional view 
is that all reasonable men must wel- 


14 Other sociological—including political— 
outcomes of higher education are examined 
in the economic literature, but the authors 
can do little with them beyond indulging in 
sopaomoric essays 
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come an addition to the volume of 
goods and services available for dis- 
tribution, but that few will agree on 
the virtues of any given distribution 
scheme.'* For better or for worse, the 
profession has experienced some degree 
of liberation in the last decade, in the 
sense that many of its adherents no 
longer show any reluctance to deal with 
social distribution. Members of that 
group have been pleasantly surprised 
to discover that nothing, in fact, is 
more easily measured or more abun- 
dantly documented in national statis- 
tics. And their elation was complete 
when they saw the promise of a new 
family of quantitative models rooted 
in distributional information concerning 
such variables as family characteristics, 
ability, age, sex, education, occupation, 
related social roles, and income. So- 
ciologists—and worldly philosophers— 
had, of course, dealt with such a com- 
plex in numerous studies of social-class 
differentiation, class identification, and 
social mobility. But it was evident that 
the field would greatly benefit from the 
keener minds and sharper tools of the 
economic brotherhood. 

The results, so far, have not been spec- 
tacular. There has been no duplication 
of the kind of well-articulated dynamic 
models, sophisticated econometric for- 
ays, and systematic searches for opti- 
mum solutions that distinguish econom- 
ics among the sister sciences. Instead, 
economists have been caught using— 


1§ Rankings of economic states in terms of 
their social desirability lose generahty—~and 
thus scientific status—to the extent that they 
rely on a particular set of preferences among 
income distributions Furthermore, while a 
simple system of weights—-market prices—is 
available to build a consistent index of wel- 
fare changes associated with shifts in the na- 
tional basket of goods and services, few indi- 
viduals can make explicit the relative values 
they place on different levels of some equali- 
zation index, or on increments of equalization 
versus increments of productivity. 
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possibly for the first time—the crude 
methods of path analysis lately devel- 
oped by sociologists to achieve neat de- 
compositions of the impact of variables 
linked in recursive systems.1® The ma- 
jority have been content to estimate 
simple regressions for the few available 
samples in which income, occupation, or 
educational attainment are measured 
jointly with their presumed antecedents, 
leaving the construction of multistage 
models to better days, or incorporating 
selected findings into loose concoctions 
lifted from the Marxist recipe book. 
Those engaged in the latter exercise 
have been under no compulsion to offer 
social welfare judgments: They only 
had to assert the ineluctability of social- 
class differentiation and its perpetuation 
to the benefit of the capitalist class 
under an educational system evidently 
built for that very purpose. Others have 
attempted to trace the impact of exist- 
ing policies and their alternatives on 
various measures of social equalization, 
with the (generally implicit) under- 
standing that more ecualization is better 
than less, at least when moving incre- 
mentally from the existing pattern. 
This particular effort engages most of 
the resources of individuals presently 
working in the econcmics of education, 
although along different and unequally 
promising paths. 


Higher education ar a tool of social 
mobiusty 


The ultimate question is whether 
higher education does—or can be made 
to—-contribute to an individual’s eco- 
nomic achievement—occupation and 
income—beyond whet he can expect on 
the basis of his personal and family 


16 Zvi Gnhches and William M. Mason, 
“Education, Income and Ability,” Journal of 
Polstical Economy 80, no. 3, pt 2 (May-June 
1972). 


characteristics. It is not, as in the pre- 
vious discussion, whether higher educa- 
tion is socially productive, but whether 
it helps its pupils, perhaps at the expense 
of others. In other words: Can higher 
education act as an equalizer of eco- 
nomic futures, through the less advan- 
taged investing more in education— 
either more resources per unit of time 
or the same annual resources over a 
longer period? It may fail to do so 
because no amount of resources in edu- 
cation can compensate for personal or 
family handicaps in bringing the indi- 
vidual up to specific levels of certifica- 
tion by the system, or because no level 
of certified performance may compen- 
sate for such handicaps in one’s ability 
to succeed economically. The failure of 
institutional certification to correlate 
with economic success may, in turn, 
constitute a shortcoming of the educa- 
tional system—which may be congenital 
or amenable to correction—or it may 
result from prejudiced (inefficient) be- 
havior on the part of controlling eco- 
nomic agents. The problem, of course, 
is not so much tc establish that com- 
pensation through education does or 
does not occur, but rather to measure 
how much is obtained in relation to 
variable amounts cf resources applied in 
alternative forms of higher education 

It is evident that firm answers cannot 
be expected in the absence of sizable 
samples of individuals providing de- 
tailed information on their family char- 
acteristics, their performance in com- 
parable tests at different stages, their 
educational history, and a substantial 
slice of their work history. Even then, 
the relevance of the estimated pattern 
for graduating cohorts entering an econ- 
omy one generation removed from that 
of the sample would have to be ques- 
tioned—as would the stability of esti- 
mated parameters under policies gener- 
ating massive changes in the volume 
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and distribution of higher education. 
The material available to researchers 
in the area, however, is a far cry from 
the ideal sample, and it permits a wide 
range of interpretations." 

Estimates of the relative roles of abil- 
ity and education in determining future 
income vary extensively, but none atrib- 
utes to ability more than one-third of 
the variance of earnings jointly ex- 
plained by the two factors. The im- 
pact of college education is more pro- 
nounced the higher the student’s abil- 
ity,’? while the quality of the educa- 
tion received makes more difference the 
less able the student—except that very 
high level institutions do the most for 
very high ability students,” perhaps by 
giving them exclusive access to the 
higher rungs of the Establishment. 
Some studies suggest that the impact 
of institutional quality is not so much 
to increase scholastic achievement as it 
is to ensure preferential treatment in 
employment and admission to gradu- 


17 The review of findings below draws 
heavily from an unpublished paper by Lewis 
C Solmon “Schooling and Subsequent Suc- 
cess Influences of Ability, Background and 
Formal Education,” and a short survey by 
Dael Wolfle, both presented at the Woods 
Hole Conference 

18 Griliches and Mason, “Education, In- 
come and Ability” Also, John C House, 
“Farnings Profile Ability and Schooling,” 
Journal of Political Economy 80, no 3, pt. 2 
(May-June 1972) 

19 This finding has been repeatedly vern- 
fied following the pioneering paper of Dael 
Wolfle and Joseph G Smith “The Occupa- 
tional Value of Education for Superior High- 
School Graduates,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion 27 (1956) 

20 This exception was missed by Andre 
Daniere and Jerry Mechling, “Direct Marginal 
Productivity of College Education in Relation 
to College Aptitude of Students and Produc- 
tion Costs of Institutions,’ The Journal of 
Human Resources 5 (Winter 1970) However, 
Solmon, “Schooling ard Subsequent Success,” 
gives it excessive weight in his general jn- 
terpretation of the interaction. 


ate schools **—an observation quite 
consistent with the screening theories. 

The effect of family background has 
been studied more extensively by soci- 
ologists,** although important recent 
contributions have been made by econo- 
mists.” It is generally found that 
educational attainment is the main con- 
tributor to occupational attainment; the 
socio-economic status of parents is of 
influence mostly through its effect on 
educational attainment and ability. 
Furthermore, the impact of background 
on educational attainment is felt pri- 
marily through the differential access it 
procures to various levels of higher 
education. These findings are favor- 
able, overall, to the expectation of in- 
creased social mobility under more 
equalized opportunities for higher edu- 
cation. From the standpoint of radical 
analysis, however, the fact that family 
background may explain as much as 
one-half the variance of schooling com- 
pleted assumes central importance. 
When associated with extreme estimates 
of the independent effect of background 
on earnings—effect net of educational 
attainment—it gives substance to the 
position that parental characteristics 
are the prime direct and indirect 
determinant of variations in earnings ** 


Equity of cost-benefit distribution 


A more traditional line pursued by 
economists concerns the degree to which 


21 Alexander W Astin, “Undergraduate 
Achievement and Institutional ‘Excellence,’ ” 
Science 161 (August 1968) 

22 The names most prominently associated 
with this set of investigations are those of 
Otis Dudley Duncan, William H Sewell, 
James S Coleman, and Robert M Houser 

23 Much of the work has been conducted 
by P Taubman and T Wales at the National 
Bureau of Economic Research 

24 Samuel Bowles, “Schooling and Inequal- 
ity from Generation to Generation,” Jon:nal 
of Political Economy 80, no 3, pt 2 (May- 
June 1972) 
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personal benefits and costs of higher 
education are equitably distributed. 
Each individual contributes to the ag- 
gregate costs of higher education in 
three possible ways: (1) he forgoes in- 
come to the extent that he studies and 
does not work; (2) he sacrifices present 
and future consumption to the extent 
that he pays tuition bills out of present 
or future earnings; and (3) he pays 
taxes or makes donations over his life- 
time, part of which are allocated to the 
support of higher education. This 
raises a number of questions, from a 
variety of perspectives. Looking at 
higher education as a public service and 
accepting whatever income distribution 
results (in part) from its administra- 
tion, one may inquire as to the progres- 
sivity of its financing; that is, whether 
the contributions listed above increase 
more or less than in proportion to 
the lifetime income of individuals. 
If, instead, the emphasis is placed on 
education as a producer of greater 
earnings, reference is made to parental 
income and the question becomes: How 
do the net benefits of higher education 
to individuals—income increment minus 
contribution to cost—vary in relation to 
their family’s income position? If such 
net benefits—positive or negative—are 
viewed as accruing to the families them- 
selves—that is, if the economic success 
of their children is an important objec- 
tive of families—-the amount they re- 
ceive in relation to their outlay on 
higher education—direct and through 
taxation—deserves examination. From 
the standpoint of equity among indi- 
viduals, the objective of providing all 
with a uniform net pecuniary benefit 
through higher education has little to 
recommend itself, but the net benefit is 
worth measuring in any case, since any 
policy designed to expand educational 
opportunities must ensure that potential 
new recruits reap such a benefit fram 
joining the ranks of the higher-educated. 


The major study in this area 2° con- 
cludes that the cost-benefit structure in 
at least one major state, California, is 
seriously regressive—that is, unfavor- 
able to the lower-income group—but its 
results are largely based on irrelevant 
comparisons ** and do little more than 
underline the greater access enjoyed by 
higher-income families to more expen- 
sively produced and more heavily subsi- 
dized education. Other calculations 
deny any substantial regressivity of the 
California system,” but they suffer from 
their own conceptual or informational 
defects. In effect, the meaningful cal- 
culations have not been carried out, a 
reflection, perhaps, of the low priority 
they deserve. 


Equalization of educational 
opportunities 


The least ambitious, yet most im- 
mediately relevant, investigations con- 
cern themselves with the equalization 
of educational opportunities among 
socio-economic groups, leaving aside the 
question of whether these mature into 
equal economic opportunities and ac- 
cording only limited attention to the 
progressiveness of the underlying cost 
distribution. 


25 W Lee Hansen and Burton A, Weis- 
brod, Benefits, Costs and Finance of Public 
Higher Education (Chicago' Markham, 1969) 

26 Public education subsidies received by 
individuals are compared with taxes they pay 
out of their differential income, even though 
the subsidization cannot be regarded as an 
individual transfer independently of the in- 
come it produces, and the equity of income 
taxation is generally evaluated without ref- 
erence to income sources. The comparison 
with respect to student families—subsidy per 
family of students enrolled in different types 
of institution versus state and local tax pay- 
ments per family, both on an annual basis— 
compounds a multiplicity of errors 

27 Joseph A Pechmar, “The Distnbutional 
Effects of Public Higher Education in Cali- 
forma,” Journal of Humen Resources 5 (Sum- 
mer 1970). 
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Two decades of studies of the incomes 
associated with different levels of educa- 
tion have revealed that, whether or not 
the educational process is responsible 
for it, those who go through more edu- 
cation can expect additional earnings of 
a determinable size.’ As long as (1) 
admissions to educational institutions 
are independent of the student’s finan- 
cial status, (2) the costs to be covered 
by any student are low enough to pro- 
vide a positive expected net return on 
his investment,** and (3) funds are 
made available so that the student can 
cover his costs when required, the fi- 
nancial barrier to equal educational 
opportunities is effectively lifted; that 
is, any admissible student is given both 
the means and the economic incentive 
to enroll. 

One possible approach to the equali- 
zation of opportunities, therefore, is a 
combination of student charges calcu- 
lated to provide admissible students 
with an acceptable rate of pecuniary 
returns, together with the provision of 
sufficient financing during school years 
in the form of long-term loans repayable 
at interest. The peculiarities of the 
situation make it possible and desirable 
to minimize both the risk and expected 
subjective cost of the investment 
through the institution of contingent 
loan programs; that is, loan systems 
under which repayments are calculated 
as a percentage of the borrower’s an- 
nual income, whatever that income turns 
out to be. So far, however, the con- 


28 The reference is to student expectations, 
that is, the mean of their probability distri- 
bution of income The differential is de- 
terminable within a small range of probable 
error, at least in real terms and for the first 
decade of working life 

29. To the extent that the student has no 
access to funds for investment in alternative 
channels, his competitive returns are zero, and 
any level of expected net benefits in excess of 
the interest charge is sufficient to make his 
enrolment economically rational 
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tingent-loan idea has drawn far more 
enthusiasm from economists and private 
educators *° than from legislatures, for 
reasons that have little to do with its 
intrinsic merits. 

The student-loan alternative is fight- 
ing a yet indecisive battle against more 
traditional policies for the establishment 
of equal opportunities, that is, free or 
low tuition in public institutions with 
compensating tax support, and student 
or institutional grants to the private 
sector. The rapidly increasing and 
perversely uneven weight of taxation, 
however, does generate strong pressures 
toward the consideration of less painful 
financing methods—and payments (by 
students) for identifiable individual 
benefits (increased earnings) are clearly 
more attractive than unrequited levies 
on the general population. Additional 
pressure is emanating from private in- 
stitutions which, because most of the 
public subsidy goes to support low-tui- 
tion public institutions, find themselves 
Increasingly unable to enroll the stu- 
dents they want at the high tuition 
they must charge to meet instructional 
costs. Finally, there is evidence that 
low tuitions, by creating a state of 
fiscal stringency that discourages pub- 
lic programs of student aid, may distort 
enrollments away from equalization: 
Because the cost of going to college goes 
far beyond the payment of tuition, low- 
income students are induced to attend 
schools within commuting distance— 
to save on expenses—-and to limit their 
attendance to two years—to reduce 
their earnings loss. Thus, under a sus- 
tained policy of low public tuitions, and 
with the encouragement of new but 
timid programs of federal student aid 
inaugurated in the mid-sixties, the 
number of high-school graduates from 

30. For an analysis of the student-loan al- 


ternative, see Robert W. Hartman, Credit for 
College (New York McGraw-Hill, 1971) 
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the lower income quartile going on to 
college has increased dramatically over 
the last seven years; but it is also true 
that most of the additional enrollment 
has been funneled to two-year institu- 
tions with a relatively low rate of trans- 
fer, while the proportion of low-income 
students in four-year public institutions 


appears to have registered a slight de- 
cline. There is little expectation of a 
change in this trend until the prevalent 
free-tuition ideology is replaced by a 
realistic commitment to adequate stu- 
dent financing, under a more equitable 
sharing of higher education costs by 
those who benefit the most. 
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Faculty Needs and Resources in American 
Higher Education 


By ALLAN M. CARTTER 


ABSTRACT: The stock of doctorates in the United States has 
been growing at about 6.3 percent per year over the last thirty 
years, but current Ph.D. output is adding to the stock—after 
allowance for deaths and retirements—at a nearly 9 percent 
rate. In light of the slow-down in the growth of research and 
development funding, expected to continue in the 1970s, and 
the likely decline in the growth of college enrollments after 
1975, this rate appears higher than can be easily assimilated. 
After 1975, the demand for new teachers with the doctorate in 
higher education is likely to drop from about fifteen thousand 
annually to close to zero in the 1984—88 period, unless there 
are marked changes in customary student/staff ratios or col- 
lege enrollment trends. A slow-down in new hiring of college 
teachers will tend to skew the faculty age distribution, and the 
median age of teachers may rise from its present age thirty- 
nine to age forty-eight by 1990 unless there are changes in 
tenure and retirement policies. These factors will create a 
time of stress for higher education, most acute in the 1975—85 
period and most burdensome on the graduate schools and on 
private institutions. 
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OR a period of nearly fifteen years, 

beginning in the mid-1950s, higher 
education sustained a phenomenal rate 
of growth. The factors principally re- 
sponsible were continuing improvement 
in the rate of college entrance by high 
school graduates, a 50-percent increase 
in the size of the college-age (eighteen 
to twenty-one) group, and—until about 
1967—a rapid expansion of univer- 
sity research activity supported by the 
federal government. 

Today, as one looks ahead fifteen 
years, it is apparen: that each of these 
favorable stimuli will either be abated 
or turn into a nezative factor. The 
rate of growth oi the college-age cohort 
has already diminished, and by the end 
of the decade the age group will shrink 
almost as fast as it grew in the mid- 
1960s. Table 1 shows the annual 
percentage charge in the size of the 
eighteen to twenty-one age group. 
(Approximately 83 percent of under- 
graduates are twenty-one and under, 
and another 11 percent are twenty-two 
to twenty-four.) Since much of the 
demand for college faculty over the last 
ten years has been to meet the rapid 
increase in underzraduate enrollments, 
the declining rate of growth in the age 
group is likely to have a depressant ef- 
fect on the number of new faculty 
positions to be filled. 

College entrance rates have climbed 
consistently over the last fifteen years, 


TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN EIGHTEEN 
TO TWENTY-ONE POPULATION, 











1955 tro 1990 
PERIOD PERCENT 
1955-60 +13.1 
1960-65 +-29.5 
1965-70 4-22 2 
1970-75 -+-12.4 
1975-80 + 25 
1980-85 ~ 107 
1985-90 — 1.9 





but they are now up to nearly 75 per- 
cent of high school graduates—first- 
time enrollment in degree credit courses 
in 1972 is estimated to be 62 percent 
of high school graduates of that year, 
and another 13 percent are estimated 
to enter other forms of non-degree post- 
secondary education. Thus the room 
for improvement is much less than it 
was when entrance rates were only 25 
percent or 40 percent of high school 
graduates. Conceivably, the rate can 
still climb if educational opportunities 
are extended to persons in older age 
groups, but the record of the last dec- 
ade is not all that encouraging. There 
was actually a smaller percentage of 
total enrollment—including all forms 
of post-baccalaureate study—in 1970 
accounted for by persons twenty-five 
and older than had been true in 1960 
(20 percent as contrasted with 23 
percent). 

The performance of federal support 
for university research is more difficult 
to project into the future, for it has 
obviously been significantly affected by 
the Vietnam War and general budget 
constraints. Table 2 shows the fifteen- 
year record of federal research and de- 
velopment (R&D) spending in the 
higher education sector. In the 1957- 
66 period it grew about 14 percent 
annually, but since 1967 it has remained 
nearly constant in total dollars and has 
actually declined about 2 percent per year 
in real—constant dollar—terms. Even 
more importantly, the portion going to 
medical research is today a larger per- 
centage of the total, so that the decline 
in supporting funds in arts and sciences 
and in engineering has been even more 
substantial than the totals indicate. 
Column 3 shows the real decline in non- 
medical federal R&D funding for 
universities since 1966. Few persons 
within or without government antici- 
pate a return to the growth record of 
the early 1960s. 
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TABLE 2—-FEpDERAL R & D Funps EXPENDED 
THROUGH UNIVERSITIES 1953-72 
(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


TOTAL MEDICAL 
TOTAL CONSTANT CONSTANT 
CURRENT 1958 19 

YEAR DOLLARS DOLLARS DOLLARS 
1953 138 157 113 
1954 160 178 127 
1955 169 184 126 
1956 213 225 161 
1957 229 235 139 
1953 254 254 141 
1959 306 297 152 
1960 405 383 194 
196i 500 465 217 
1962 613 562 218 
1963 760 685 294 
1964 916 810 372 
1965 1,073 932 447 
1966 1,262 1,067 547 
1967 1,409 1,153 581 
1968 1,572 1,239 645 
1969 1,600 1,201 596 
1970 1,658 1,183 632 
19718 1,700 1,147 564 
1972s 1,750 1,136 478 


Source: “National Patterns of R & D Re- 
sources,” NSF 72-300, National Science Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C ; “Resources for Medical 
Research,” Report no. 12 National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, Md (1968), updated by 
N.LH staff. 

* Estimated. 


PH.D. Stocks AND Flows 


The Department of Labor, in looking 
ahead to the decade of the 1970s, has 
estimated the likely increase in doc- 
toral employment in private industry. 
Table 3 summarizes these estimates for 
several broad categories of disciplines. 
The National Science Foundation has 
similarly provided estimates that aca- 
demic employment of scientists and 
engineers will grow by 42 percent 
during the decade. 

It is an easy error to make to assume 
that if the demand for Ph.D.’s is to 
grow by 42 to 54 percent during the 
decade, that there will not be a serious 
market imbalance as long as the num- 
ber of Ph.D.’s awarded does not in- 


TABLE 3-—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Projec- 
TIONS OF 1980 REQUIREMENTS FoR PH.D, 
SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 





PERCENT 

1968 1980 INCREASE 
Engineers 12,800 20,100 57.5 
Mathematiciang 800 1,300 566 
Physical scientists 19,500 29,500 51.6 
Life scientists 2,800 4100 47.1 
Total 35,800 55,000 535 
Average annual increase 1,600 4,2 


crease by more than about 50 percent. 
Thus, at first glance, if twenty-nine 
thousand doctorates were awarded in 
1970, a target figure of forty-three 
thousand for 1980 may appear rea- 
sonable. 

However, the employment predictions 
are in terms of the likely percentage in- 
crease in the stock of doctorate holders 
employed, while annual degrees awarded 
records a flow, or annual rate, adding 
to the total stock of Ph.D.’s. Table 4 
shows the stock of doctorate holders 
age seventy and under over the last 
forty years. ‘The stock has increased 
at an average rate of 6.3 percent 
annually since 1930. 

The flow of doctorates has also in- 
creased each year since the mid-1950s, 
growing from 8,756 in 1957 to an esti- 


TABLE 4—Stocx OF DOCTORATES IN LABOR 
Force, AGE SEVENTY AND UNDER 


NUMBER 
YEAR {IN THOUSANDS) 
1930 20 6 
1940 43.1 
1950 69.0 
1960 138 1 
1970 287.0 


Source D L. Adkins, “The Determination 
of Degreed Manpower Stocks,” in M. S. Gordon, 
ed., Higher Education and the Labor Market 
(forthcoming). 
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mated 32,000 for 1972, Table 5 indi- 
cates the total number of Ph.D.’s 
awarded over the last fifteen years. 
The average percentage increase in the 
flow of doctorates was 9.4 percent. 
The total supply of doctoral level 
manpower is the stock of Ph.D.’s in 
the labor force. The incremental sup- 
ply is the flow of new entrants to the 
labor force. What one might call the 
“active supply” is part way between 
these two concepts; it would include 
new entrants plus those currently em- 
ployed who are actively seeking a 
change in employment. The latter cate- 
gory is never a fixed number, but an 
elastic proportion of the total stock, 
responsive to market factors such as 
salary levels and opportunities for ad- 
vancement. In a typical year about 8 
percent of the stock of doctorates 
change jobs, a number roughly equiva- 
lent to the number of new entrants. 
It may be relevant to ask what the 
flow of doctorates would have to be to 
maintain the same average rate of 
growth in the stock of doctorate holders 
in the labor force. If, as Table 4 indi- 











TABLE 5—DoctoraTes AWARDED, 1957-72 

PERCENT 

YEAR NUMBER INCREASE 
1957-58 8,942 19 
1958-59 9 360 47 
1959-60 9,829 50 
1960-61 10,575 76 
1961-62 11,622 9.9 
1962-63 12,822 10.3 
1963-64 14,490 130 
1964—65 16,467 136 
1965-66 18,237 10.8 
1966—67 20,617 13.1 
1967-68 23,089 12.0 
1968-69 26,188 13 4 
1969-70 29,436 124 
1970-718 32,200 94 
1971-72» 34,500 7.1 





Source’ Office of Education reports on earned 
degrees. 

* Preliminary 

b Estimated. 


TABLE 6—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF DOCTORATES 
IN THE Laror Force, 1970 








COHORT 
DISTRIBUTION MORTALITY 
AGE RANGE (PERCENT) RATES 
30 and under 119 0.14 
31-35 169 0.17 
36—40 AL 0.26 
41-45 14.6 0.42 
46-50 12.7 0.69 
51-55 7.3 1.14 
56-60 67 1.78 
61-65 44 2 64 
Over 65 30 3.69 
Total 100 0 
Age-weighted mortality rate 
for doctorates 0 68% 


SOURCE Carnegie Commission staff study of 
stock of doctorates. 


cates, this rate of growth is 6.3 percent, 
then the flow should be sufficient to 
replace the number expected to die or 
retire annually plus 63 percent of the 
total stock for growth. Table 6 shows 
the age distribution of doctorate holders 
in 1970, and an estimate of expected 
deaths based on recent mortality rates.? 
If we assume that 25 percent of doc- 
torate holders sixty-five and older retire 
each year, and that 4 percent of those 
between sixty and sixty-five choose 
early retirement,? then the annual re- 


1 Mortality rates fer each age cohort have 
been adjusted for the proportion of male and 
female members, but no adjustment has been 
made for ethnic distnbution White mortal- 
ity rates have been used in Table 6 on the 
assumption that black or other nonwhite 
Ph.D holders have hfe expectancies more 
similar to whites than to their own ethnic 
groups A finer breakdown of mortality rates 
by race, education, and occupational status 
would provide a better estimate of expected 
deaths, but ıt is doubtful if the overall rate 
would be changed by more than a tenth of 
one percentage point 

2 This is the percent of that age group 
who expressed an intention of retiring within 
one year in the Office of Education Survey 
of College and University Faculty in the 
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tirement rate for 1970 would have been 
0.326 percent. 

Thus to maintain the 6.3 percent rate 
of increase in the stock of doctorate 
holders in the labor force would require 
an annual fow of doctorates equal to 
the following percentage of the current 
stock: 


Retirement rate 0.93% 
Death rate 0.68% 
Growth rate of total stock 6.30% 





Total 7.91% 


In 1970 there were an estimated 
287,000 doctorate holders in the labor 
force. To maintain the average rate 
of growth in the stock that we have 
experienced in the last fifteen years, 
22,702 entrants from the graduate 
schools would have been required. Ac- 
tual doctorates awarded in 1970 were 
29,436, about 1.3 times the number to 
maintain past growth patterns in the 
stock of Ph D.’s. 

Applying the same procedure to the 
decade of the 1970s, a ten-year flow of 
new entrants of 310 thousand would be 
required. Estimates of likely total 
Ph.D. production in the 1970s vary 
considerably, but are likely to fall 
within the range illustrated in Table 7. 

By any of the several projections, the 
number of Ph.D.’s to be awarded in the 
1970s is in excess of the number that 
would be required to maintain recent 
past growth experience in the stock of 
doctorates. Even if Ph D. output sta- 
bilized at its 1972 level, we could ex- 
pect 345 thousand new Ph.D.’s to enter 
the labor market during the decade, 
as contrasted with the 316 thousand 
needed to maintain past growth rates. 

However, there is no compelling rea- 
son why the stock of doctorates should 


Spring of 1963 See Teaching Faculties im 
University and Four-year Colleges, OE-53022- 
63 (Washington, DC Government Printing 
Office, 1966) 


TABLE 7—Estrmates or Po.D. OUTPUT 


In 1970-79 

1970 Office of Education projection 476,000 
1970 National Science Foundation 

projection 392,000 
1970 Haggstrom “low” projection (c) 431,000 
1970 Cartter projection 381,000 
1972 Cartter “low” projection 359,000 
grow at an unchanging rate. The 


growth rate declined in the late 1950s 
as Ph.D. output leveled off for a dec- 
ade, and it was higher than usual in 
the late 1960s. In speculating about 
the next ten to fifteen years, one can 
see several forces at work that may 
alter the growth rate. On the one hand 
there is a constant occupational enrich- 
ment process that occurs in an expand- 
ing economy Skill levels are upgraded 
over time; and new industries, scientific 
fields, and public services that require 
highly trained manpower can be ex- 
pected to emerge. Conceivably this 
process may speed up, although there 
is little in the present job market out- 
look to suggest this. On the other hand, 
it seems unlikely that federal R & D ex- 
penditures will again exhibit the dra- 
matic growth experienced in the 1957- 
66 years, and college enrollments are 
expected to stabilize in the late 1970s 
and perhaps contract in the 1980s 
owing to demographic factors. 

Perhaps the single most important 
factor, however, is that Says Law tends 
to apply to the market for highly edu- 
cated men and women—-in one sense 
supply does create its own demand. 
This is not necessarily new demand, but 
in a condition where there is an abun- 
dant supply of persons trained at the 
doctoral level, there is customarily a 
“bumping” or “trickle down” process as 
Ph.D.’s displace M.A.’s or B.A.’s in vari- 
ous types of employment. One sus- 
pects that the biggest public policy 
debate of the next decade concerning 
higher education will be an attempt to 
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distinguish the extent to which such a 
process represents earichment as op- 
posed to underemployment. Public 
policy is involved because the subsidy 
level in doctoral-level education is in- 
ordinately high. To zurn out one Ph.D. 
may represent the same social invest- 
ment as twenty-five to fifty man-years 
of undergraduate education. In a uni- 
verse of scarce rescurces where there 
are many other emerging social needs, 
it may become less cefensible to merely 
assume that “more is better.” 


THE ACADEMIC LABOR MARKET 


Approximately haf of all Ph.D.’s are 
employed as college or university pro- 
fessors. It is somewhat easier to pro- 
ject the demand for college teachers 
than it is for nonacademic needs for 
several reasons. More than half of all 
Ph.D.’s outside of higher education are 
supported by federal R & D funds, and 
in recent years the magnitude and 
composition of this Jemand has behaved 
very erratically. Eapid expansion and 
contraction in the space effort, aircraft 
industry, and defense-related businesses, 
and the current growth of . health- 
related fields make it difficult to pre- 
dict the nonacademic needs five or ten 
years from now for, say, physiolo- 
gists, electrical eng-neers, or high-energy 
physicists. 

By contrast, callege education is a 
service highly subsidized to the con- 
sumer, thus damping major shifts in 
demand due to changing econornic con- 
ditions. And while the magnitude of 
the total enterprise has expanded dra- 
matically, the trerds in broadening par- 
ticipation have been reasonably stable 
and predictable. In addition, as we 
come closer to the condition where 
nearly every high school graduate has 
some postsecondary educational oppor- 
tunity, increasingly enrollment trends 
become dependent upon demographic 


factors. Since we know the size of the 
potential market eighteen years ahead, 
we are better able to project the de- 
mand for traditional forms of higher 
education. 

Table 8 shows the size of the eighteen 
to twenty-one population, the age group 
from which 80 percent of undergradu- 
ates are drawn, and past and projected 
total enrollments.” The author’s pro- 
jections assume that the percentage of 
youth graduated from high school will 
rise from 80 to 90 percent over the next 
ten years, and that the percentage of 
high school graduates entering college 
will rise from 61 to 70 percent—these 
projections are about 6 percent below 
Haggstrom’s projections for 1980 done 
for the Carnegie Commission in 1971, 
but about 4 percent above the Office 
of Education estimates. 

The dramatic growth in the age 
group and in college enrollments in the 
late 1960s has now begun to taper off, 
and after 1975 there is likely to be a 
sharp reversal in these trends. Be- 
tween 1978 and 1988 the size of the 
college-age group will drop by 2.8 
million. Unless college attendance pat- 
terns shift dramatically, it seems likely 
that enrollment will decline by more 
than one million students in the early 
1980s. Predictions beyond 1990 are 
more hazardous because the college 
students of that period are not yet 
born; but the continued decline in the 
birth rate suggests that the eighteen 
to twenty-one age group will only grow 
back to about seventeen million by the 
end of the century (This is over five 
million fewer than had seemed likely 
when the author first became concerned 
with enrollment projections in 1964, 
and the Bureau of the Census Series B 
projections seemed most likely ) 


3 See A M Cartter, “The Academic Labor 
Market,” in M. S Gordon, ed., Higher Edu- 
cation and the Labor Market (New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972). 
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TABLE 8—Projections or Coriece~AcE Porutation, Hick SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
AND FuLL-Toae~EQurvacent (FTE) ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER 
j EDUCATION: (NUMBERS IN THOUSANDS) 








ENROLLMENT 
18-21 Hicu ScuooL Torar FTE INCREMENTS 
ÁGE GROUP GRADUATES ENROLLMENT (2-YEAR AVERAGE) 
1960 9,168 1,864 2,835 
1961 9,945 1,9714 3,092 eos 
1962 19,493 1,925 3,322 244 
1963 19,879 1,950 3,539 ‘224 
1964 11,088 2,290 3,924 301 ~ 
1965 11,880 2,665 4 443 452 
1966 12,546 2,672 4,792 434 
1967 13,998 2,680 5,168 363 
1965 13,773 2,702 5,594 401 
1969 13,654 2,839 5,891 362 
1970 14,541 2,978 6,242 324 
1971 14,864 3,090 6,666 385 
1972 15,297 3,210 7,008 386 
1973 15,621 3,306 7,373 354 
1974 15,966 3,389 7,722 357 
1975 16,346 3,963 8,131 379 
1976 . 16,602 3,589 8,491 385 
1977 16,796 3,634 8,825 347 
1978 16,889 3,633 9,110 310 
1979 16,855 3,705 9,338 . 257 
1980 16,755 3,669 9,528 209 
1981 16,596 3,658 9,648 155 
1982 16,408 3,588 9,678 75 
1983 16,007 3,428 9,546 — 51 
1984 15,503 3,256 9,264 —207 
1985 14,953 3,162 8,934 —306 
1986 14,394 3,083 8,597 —334 
1987 14,183 3,237 8,470 — 232 
1988 14,076 3,259 8,473 — 62 
1989 14,297 3,361 8,605 68 
1990 14,664 3,416 8,826 177 





Nore: Figures in italics are actual as estimated by the Office of Education See “Projections of 


Educational Statistics to 1979-80” (OE-10030-70). 


If the enrollment projections are ap- 
proximately accurate, then the number 
of new college teachers needed can be 
estimated by dividing incremental en- 
rollments by an estimate of the number 
of students per faculty member. Be- 
tween 1959 and 1971 this incremental 
student/staff ratio was exactly twenty 
to one.* Figure 1 shows the total num- 


4 Measured in terms of full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) students and full-time faculty Since 
measures of faculty quality are usually based 
on the credentials of full-time faculty, and 


ber of new teachers needed annually 
between 1970 and 1990, assuming a 
continuation of the student/staff ratio 
of the last ten to fifteen years. 


since full-time faculty have remained a fairly 


constant 80 percent of FTE faculty, this 


‘seems to be the appropriate measure. If the 


twenty-to-one ratio seems high, it should be 
remembered that in FTE faculty terms, this is 
a sixteen-to-one ratio In addition, the most 
rapidly expanding educational sectors will 
probably continue to be the public junior 
colleges and state colleges where average 
student/staff ratios are relatively high. 
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TOTAL NEW TEACHERS 
REQUIRED 
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FIGURE 1—New TEACHERS REQUIRED WITH THE DOCTORATE’ 
THREE ALTERNATIVE ASSUMPTIONS 


Is the student/'staff ratio likely to 
remain constant? Balderston and 
Radner have substituted several other 
assumptions in analyzing possible fu- 
ture faculty requirements,° and the au- 
thor has estimated needs under several 
different assumptions. Because the 
predominant expansion of higher educa- 

5 F E Balderston and Roy Radner, “Aca- 
demic Demand for New PhD’s, 1970-90 
Its Sensitivity to Alternative Policies,” 
muimeographed, Ford Foundation Program for 
Research in University Administration, Um- 
versity of California, Berkeley (December 


1971) 
6 See A M. Cartter, “The Academic Labor 


Market ” 


tion over the next decade is likely to be 
in public two- and four-year colleges 
where student/staff ratios are relatively 
high, it seems likely to the author that 
the incremental ratio will not fall. If 
anything, given the rising claims on 
state tax revenues in the near future, 
and the general pressures for more ef- 
fective use of resources in higher educa- 
tion, the ratio might be expected to rise. 
The author has projected faculty needs 
for a variety of incremental ratios be- 
tween sixteen to one and twenty-four 
to one-—-approximately 20 percent or 
more fewer new faculty than shown in 
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Figure 1 ‘—and believes that a continu- 
ation of the twenty-to-one pattern is 
about the best one can hope for, short 
of a massive infusion of general support 
funds from the federal government. 
Ideally, now that manpower shortages 
at the doctoral level have all but dis- 
appeared, the late 1970s and 1980s 
would be the time to reduce student/ 
staff ratios and improve the quality of 
teaching. In practice, the public policy 
choice to move rapidly towards uni- 
versal higher education appears to have 
given priority to quantity over quality.’ 

Also illustrated in Figure 1 is the 
number of new teachers with the doc- 
torate required if various assumptions 
are made about the proportion of “new 
hires” possessing that highest degree. 
In 1963, according to a detailed Office 
of Education survey, 44 percent of all 
full-time faculty had the doctorate— 
approximately 51 percent in four-year 
colleges and universities, and less than 
10 percent in two-year colleges, thus 
that line in Figure 1 represents required 
numbers if the existing quality of fac- 
ulty-—as measured by degree attain- 
ment—remained unchanged. The 60- 
percent line is approximately the best 
percentage we have experienced—sur- 
passed only since 1969.2 The 75- 


7 Ibid 

8 This may be too strong a statement, for 
fewer students per professor does not assure 
an improvement in educational quality 
However, if one beheves that higher education 
is essentially a human process of transmittal 
and intellectual stumulation, then the gradual 
depersonalization of education through larger 
class size can be interpreted as a poten- 
tial decline in the quality of the learning 
experience 

9. The “actual doctorates entering teaching” 
line in Figure 1 ıs an estimate based on the 
author’s study of the 1953-64 period and 
Naticnal Research Council (NRC) surveys of 
first employment of new dcctorates in the 
1964—70 period. The data are incomplete, but 
the two sources are reasonably consistent for 
the overlapping year See A M Cartter, “A 
New Look at the Supply of College Teachers,” 


percent line is the author’s estimate of 
the maximum number that can be at- 
tained—note that in some fields of 
study the doctorate is not the relevant 
terminal degree; that some young fac- 
ulty members will always be hired prior 
to completing their degrees; and that 
in the two-year colleges, Ph.D.-level 
faculty may not be appropriate in many 
areas of study. It appears that between 
1962 and 1968 the percentage of total 
faculty with the doctorate may have 
declined, but it has regained any lost 
ground in the last three years 

The single most important variable 
in determining this doctoral percentage 
in the future will be the hiring stan- 
dards of the public two- and four-year 
colleges. Over the past decade these 
two sectors accounted for 25 percent 
and 27 percent, respectively, of the 
Increase in total enrollments. In the 
1970’s, however, it is expected that 
these sectors will account for approxi- 
mately 30 percent and 32 percent By 
contrast, highly doctoral-intensive edu- 
cation at the post-baccalaureate level 
is anticipated to decline from 14 percent 
to accounting for less than 10 percent 
of the enrollment expansion in the 
1970s. Just this change in the mix of 
educational sectors, without any change 
within sectors, would increase the 
incremental student/staff ratio for the 
entirety of higher education by approxi- 
mately 15 percent in the 1970s as com- 
pared with the 1960s. Thus, just hold- 
ing constant the overall twenty-to-one 
student/staff ratio may represent a sig- 
nificant improvement over the past 
decade within each sector. 

In the current academic manpower 
debates, hope is often held out that the 
two-year college will become a major 
consumer of Ph.D.’s in the future. As 


of 1967, only 5.9 percent of junior col- 


Educational Record (Summer 1965), pp. 
267—77, and mimeographed annual survey 
reports of NRC 
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lege faculty members held the doctorate. 
But with nearly eighty thousanc two- 
year college teachers without the doc- 
torate already employed, and another 
fifty to seventy-five thousand to be Te- 
cruited during the coming decade, this 
would appear to be the largest potential 
market for Ph.D.’s. In the author’s 
maximum estimates in Figure 1, it is 
assumed that about 25 percent of new 
teachers employed in the ‘two-year col- 
lege sector will hold the doctorate. 
The last National Science Foundation 
(NSF) projection of the supply and 
utilization of science and engineering 
doctorates assumed that 62 percent of 
new hires in community colleges would 
be Ph.D.’s.1° By contrast, Balderston 
and Radner believe “that there is rea- 
son to be cautious about the prospects 
for [improvement].”** Pugliaresi, in 
a study of California two-year colleges, 
found strong resistance on the part of 
administrations to hiring faculty with 
the doctorate because they believed 
such professors would be quite unhappy 
with heavy and diverse teaching re- 
sponsibilities.*? Huther, in a study of 
1971 hiring patterns in public two-year 
colleges in seven major states—account- 
ing for nearly two-thirds of all two- 
year college enrollment--found that 
despite the emergence of doctoral sur- 
pluses in fall 1971, only 8.5 percent of 
new junior college instructors had the 
doctorate." 


10 “1969 and 1980 Science and Engineering 
Doctorate Supply and Utilization,” Washing- 
ton, D C., National Science Foundation 71-20 
(May 1971) 

11 “Academic Demand for New PhD’s” 

12 L Pugliaresi, “Inquiries Into a New 
Degree The Candidate in Philosophy,” Ford 
Foundation Program for Research in Univer- 
sity Administration, Paper P-13, University 
of Cahfornia, Berkeley, 1971. 

13 John W. Huther, “Small Market for 
PhD’s The Public Two Year College,” 
AAUP. Bulletin 58, no. 1 (March 1972), 
pp. 17-20. While Huther’s study is invaluable 
in providing information on current hiring 


Undoubtedly, as it becomes easier to 
hire Ph.D.’s to teach in two-year col- 
leges, the fraction of faculty with the 
doctorate in this sector will rise. How- 
ever, it seems rather unlikely that it 
will rise dramatically in the near future. 
The author’s best guess is that the in- 
cremental ratio will slowly rise from 
about 15 percent today to perhaps 25 
percent by the end of the decade. Fur- 
ther progress probably depends upon the 
success of new degrees, such as the doc- 
tor of arts, and upon the renewed em- 
phasis on teacher preparation that some 
graduate schools are placing in doctoral 
curricula. 


THE SUPPLY OF DOCTORATES 


The history of docioral projections is 
at best poor, and there are so many 
cross-currents and countervailing pres- 
sures today that we are unlikely to be 
much more successful in the near fu- 
ture. For a decade up to 1971, annual 
Ph.D. output outstripped even the most 
optimistic projections. In 1966, 1967, 
and 1968, the Office of Education un- 
derestimated the number of doctorates 
to be awarded just one year ahead by 
10, 9, and 4 percent, respectively. Such 
momentum was built up in the 1960s 


patterns in two-year colleges, some caution 
should be used in interpreting this data The 
National Education Association surveys of the 
1953-65 period indicated that only about 27 
percent of new hires by four-year institutions 
had the doctorate when hired The conclusion 
was mistakenly drawn that the quality of the 
faculty was therefore deteriorating In an 
early article this author showed that the ratio 
of new PhD's in teaching to new teachers 
hired was approximately 46 percent for the 
same period Similarly. in the two-year col- 
leges today, many young teachers take posi- 
tions before completing the degree Judging 
by the four-year college experience in the 
mid-1960s, it would be safer to assume that 
1f 85 percent of new hires in junior colleges 
were hired with the Ph.D, then ultimately 
about 15 percent of this number will complete 
that degree See A. M Cartter, “A New 
Look at the Supply of College Teachers ” 


he 
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when the number of doctorates in- 
creased at a 12-percent compound rate 
that most persons projecting Ph.D. out- 
put in the last two years have probably 
become over-optimistic, However, the 
increased difficulty of many new doc- 
torate holders in finding suitable em- 
pleyment during the last two years, 
highlighted in the national press by well 
publicized mass layoffs of scientists and 
engineers in aerospace and defense in- 
dustries, and the sharp decline in fed- 
eral fellowship support, have now begun 
to alter growth patterns in graduate 
education. Only a year or so ago the 
National Research Council was project- 
ing doctorates to grow from 29,300 in 
1970 to 68,400 in 1980; the Office of 
Education was positing 68,700; and 
Mayhew’s survey of institutions sug- 
gested a figure in excess of 70,000 for 
1980. Now the CGS (Council of Grad- 
uate Schools) survey of graduate deans 
indicates a belief that Ph.D. output will 
stabilize at 1972 levels, and graduate 
enrollments have begun to contract in 
a number of scientific fields. Kidd, in 
a recent article, projects for 1979 “35,- 
000 doctorates as the low level, 45,000 
as the middle level, and 55,000 as the 
high level.” 2° 

Obviously graduate education is in a 
great state of flux at the moment, and 
there are more uncertainties than cer- 
tainties. It is evident that doctorate 


14 See “Report on the CGS Doctorate 
Production Survey,” mimeograhed, Washing- 
ton, DC, May 3, 1972, and “NSF High- 
lights” (72-308), The Council (CGS) Survey 
indicated an expected degree output in 1975-76 
only 5 percent above 1969-70 levels The 
NSF survey reported a 5-percent decline in 
first-year full-time graduate enrollment in the 
scierces between fall 1971 and fall 1972, fol- 
lowing upon a 2-percent decline the preceding 
year. 

15. Charles V Kidd, “Shift in Doctorate 
Output by Types of Universities in the 1960's 
and Projected for the 1970's,” Proceedings of 
the Western Association of Graduate Sckools, 
Tempe, Arizona (March 1972), pp 38-58 


TABLE 9~-HiGH AND Low Pau D PROJECTIONS, 


1970-85 
1972 REVISED 
1970 HIGH Low 
YEAR PROJECTION PROJECTION 
1970 29 436 29,436 
1971 30,650 31,772 
1972 31,250 32,500 
1973 32,300 33,250 
1974 34,400 34,500 
1975 36,000 35,500 
1976 38,250 36,500 
1977 40,500 37,500 
1978 43,500 38,500 
1979 45,900 39,500 
1980 48,000 40,250 
1981 49,800 41,000 
1982 51,600 41,500 
1983 53,400 42,000 
1984 55,200 42,500 
1985 56,700 43,000 


output in some fields such as engineer- 
ing, physics, and mathematics will at 
best stabilize, and in all likelihood de- 
cline in the mid-1970s. On the other 
hand, growth is still being experienced 
in the biological and health-related sci- 
ences and the social sciences. In a re- 
cent essay the author presented a high 
and low estimate, the former based on 
earlier research in the field, and the 
latter based on 1971 and 1972 enroll- 
ment trends. These are shown in Table 
9, and in Figure 2 they are plotted 
against likely academic doctorate utili- 
zation curves from Figure 1. It will be 
several years before the effects of de- 
clining student support and discouraging 
market information are fully evident in 
enrollment and degree reports, but it 
seems likely that the total number of 
doctorates will fall within the range 
shown—although there will be signif- 


16 See “Scientific Manpower for 1970-85,” 
Science, April 9, 1971, pp 132-40, and “Aca- 
demic Labor Market Projections and the 
Draft,” m The Economics and Financing of 
Higher Education in the U S., Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress (1969), pp. 
357-74 
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cant shifts in the share of doctorates 
accounted for by particular disciplines. 

Figure 2 shows a gradually widening 
gap between Ph.D. output and academic 
needs under any of the three assump- 
tions through the 1970s, and then a 
sharp divergence in the 1980s as the 
need for new faculty to meet enroll- 
ment expansion falls to zero. Tradition- 
ally, about 45 to 55, percent of all new 
Ph.D.’s have entered college teaching— 
higher percentages in the humanities and 
social sciences, and lower in the sciences 
and engineering. After 1975 is seems 


unlikely, even under the most optimis- 
tic assumption of high employment 
standards, that anywhere close to half 
of new doctorates will find teaching po- 
sitions in higher education. 

It is outside the scope of this essay 
to examine in detail the likely magni- 
tude of the nonacademic demand for 
persons with the Ph.D. However, as 
Table 3 of this article indicates, De- 
partment of Labor projections of em- 
ployment by private industry presume 
an average 4.2-percent expansion dur- 
ing the 1970s, a rate far below the rate 
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of growth in the total stock of Ph.D.’s. 
Similarly, NSF projections assume a 
growth of R & D spending in scientific 
areas of approximately 4 percent per 
year. These projections do not lend 
encouragement to the view that govern- 
ment and industry will easily absorb any 
excess of Ph.D.’s over academic needs. 
However, this statement can only be 


made in terms of types of positions 
which Ph.D.’s have regularly held. 
It is unlikely that many Ph.D.’s will be 
long unemployed no matter how poor 
traditional job market prospects may 
be; they are likely to be absorbed into 
positions where formerly a lower de- 
gree would have sufficed. Whether such 
trickling down represents enrichment or 
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TABLE 10—Projyecrep COLLEGE FACULTY, BY AGE DISTRIBUTION, UNITED STATES 




















STEADY 
AGE GROUP STATE 1970 1980 1990 

Less than 31 40,496 35,569 4,330 
percent . 9.0 11.9 7.0 09 

31-35 5 57,516 78,321 15,323 
percent.... 13.0 16.9 15.4 3.2 

36-40 ... 76,776 118,528 66,799 
percent 15.0 22.5 23.3 14.1 

41-45 49 849 103,950 98,912 
percent 14.0 14.6 20 4 20.9 
46-50..... 43,537 82,267 107,700 
percent 13.0: 12.7 161 22.7 

51-55 . 24,919 38,960 82,901 
percent 12.0 7.3 7.6 17.5 

5 aoe 22,975 28,127 61,292 
percent 11.0 6.7 SS 13.0 

6—65 . . 15,002 12,655 22,793 
percent 90 4.4 2.5 4.8 
Greater than 65 10,230 11,423 13,850 
percent 4.0 3.0 22 2.9 

Total 341,300 509,800 473,900 
Estimated mortality rate 0.0094 0.0068 0.0062 0 0095 
Estimated retirement rate 0.0136 0.0093 0.0066 0.0092 
Total replacement rate 0,0230 0.0161 0.0128 0.0187 


underemployment will be difficult to 
determine.” 

Perhaps the greatest problem in the 
absorption of Ph.D.’s in the nonaca- 
demic sector is the potential mismatch 
of skills in a time of market imbalance. 
While the problem is substantial in the 
case of engineers, as the last year or two 
have well illustrated, it may be much 
more difficult for persons trained in 
scholarship in French literature, physi- 
cal anthropology, or metaphysics. In 
any event, considerable caution is re- 
quired in making any assumption about 
the ability of the ronacademic sectors to 
absorb Ph.D.’s in challenging and mean- 


17 Hiland has well illustrated the enrich- 
ment in the quality of educational institutions 
as doctorates from prestigious graduate schools 
filter down through the system in times of 
plentiful manpower supply. See John R. 
Hiland, “Allocation of Ph.D. Manpower in the 
Academic Labor Market,” Industrial Relations 
11, no 2 (May 1972), pp. 141-56. 


ingful positions that will utilize their 
hard won skills and talents. 


THe CHANGING AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


During the 1930s, higher education 
existed almost in a stationary state— 
then came the disruptions of World 
War II, the swamped postwar campuses, 
and more recently the dramatic expan- 
sion of the 1960s. These stresses and 
strains have produced a lopsided fac- 
ulty age distribution, and the projected 
slowdown in the 1980s will come as 
today’s predominantly young faculty 
reaches middle age. 

Figure 3 illustrates a likely age dis- 
tribution if higher education were exist- 
ing today in a steady state, the esti- 
mated distribution for 1970, and pro- 
jected distributions for 1980 and 1990 
if present student/faculty ratios and 
retirement policies remain unchanged. 
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In a steady state the median faculty 
age would be approximately forty-five. 
By contrast, today’s faculty is young, 
with median age thirty-nine, but it will 
rise to forty-two by 1980 and may in- 
crease to forty-eight by 1990. 

The changing age distribution of col- 
lege teachers also has a significant im- 
pact on replacement rates. Up through 
1985, the retirement rate—expressed as 
a percent of total faculty-—will decline 
if current retirement patterns remain 
unchanged; it would rise significantly 
about the year A.D. 2000. The expected 
mortality rate declines through 1980 and 
then begins to rise again as the bulk of 
the faculty move into the over—forty- 
five group. Table 10 gives the distribu- 
tions and estimated replacement rates. 
As can be seen, a variation in the re- 
placement rate of one percentage point 
makes a difference of almost five thou- 
sand new job openings a year. 

The model of faculty flow is based on 
the author’s estimates of total teaching 
needs over the next twenty years and 
assumes a continued zero net flow of 
senior doctorate holders between aca- 
demic and nonacademic employment 
sectors.*® 

Several conclusions are apparent from 
Table 10. At the present time, approxi- 
mately 50 percent of all full-time fac- 
ulty have tenure. This represents a 

18 It is assumed, however, that the median 
age of persons leaving academia 1s about five 
years older than those entering from other 
employment These flows in the model are 
based on fragmentary evidence from the 1963 
Office of Education Survey of Senior College 
and University Faculty The 1970 age dis- 
tribution is based partly on the 1963 data, 
updated, and partly on Haggstrom’s study of 
the age distribution of all PhD holders done 
for the Carnegie Commission. A more de- 
tailed model, based on later survey data, is 
being developed by the author. The data in 
Table 10 should be treated as an illustrative 
model following recent employment and re- 
tirement patterns and not as a precisely accu- 
rate account of faculty’ age distribution in 
1970 


number roughly equal to 0.75 times the 
over—thirty-five age group. If this pat- 
tern remained constant, we might ex- 
pect as many as 72 percent of the fac- 
ulty to hold tenure by 1990. The dra- 
matic change between today and 1990, 
under current trends, would be the vir- 
tual disappearance of the under—thirty- 
five age group from the teaching ranks. 

It seems unlikely, however, that this 
will in fact occur, for pressures are 
bound to emerge to alter existing pat- 
terns. A drop to nearly zero in the 
number of young faculty hired over a 
ten-year period would have a devastat- 
ing impact on the nation’s graduate 
schools, not to mention the deleterious 
effect on the educational experience of 
a generation of undergraduates, There 
are four major factors that might alter 
the pattern for the future. 

First, means may be discovered of 
offsetting the anticipated enrollment 
decline in the 1980s by extending edu- 
cational opportunities beyond those cur- 
rently contemplated. A dramatic ex- 
pansion of continuing education and 
mid-career upgrading of skills could 
counter the decline in the size of the 
eighteen to twenty-one age group. 
However, such a development is un- 
likely to occur unless there is a major 
infusion of new funding for this pur- 
pose, for it is difficult and expensive for 
adults in their middle years to take time 
away from job or family responsibilities. 
The development of sabbatical year pro- 
grams in government and industry, with 
some federal subsidy—or legislative 
prod—may be a partial answer. 

Second, the late 1970s and 1980s are 
obviously a time when student/faculty 
ratios could be substantially reduced. 
There will in all likelihood be a plenti- 
ful supply of manpower, and if college 
enrollments are not expanding-—~perhaps 
shrinking—budgetary increments could 
be devoted primarily to enrichment. 
Again, however, this will take adequate 
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public funding, and higher education 
will have to compete successfully 
against many other rising social claims. 

Third, tenure provisions may be 
loosened sufficiently so that bright 
younger faculty can more easily dis- 
place senior faculty whose teaching or 
scholarly performance is relatively in- 
effective. While tenure plays a valuable 
role in assuring academic freedom, to 
the extent that it becomes merely a 
device for job security it is overburden- 
some for the entire system of higher 
education. No one would wish to see 
colleges and universities become a 
shelter for an aging civil service type of 
bureaucracy. In many states and in- 
stitutions today, tenure provisions are 
being reviewed to see if alternative 
forms could be devised. For example, 
one such development might be three- 
or five-year moving contracts, adequate 
to insure against whimsical or vindic- 
tive dismissal, but also sufficient to give 
flexibility to institutions to alter pro- 
grams and gradually upgrade the qual- 
ity of faculty. 

Fourth, the customary retirement age 
might be progressively lowered in the 
1975—90 period in order to provide more 
replacement openings for younger fac- 
ulty. Many institutions raised the com- 
pulsory retirement age in the 1960s 
when there was a shortage of good fac- 
ulty, and several have now announced 
plans to reduce the age once again.” 
Alternatives to lowering the compulsory 

19. New York University, for example, 
raised the compulsory retirement age from 
sixty-five to sixty-eight m 1964 The Uni- 
versity Senate and Trustees have now ap- 
proved reducing the age to sixty-five again 
beginning ın 1972, with provisions for en- 
couraging voluntary retirement down to age 
sixty-two Several other colleges and uni- 
versities have made similar moves—for ex- 
ample, Colgate, on an informal basis, and the 
University of Pittsburgh under a fairly elabo- 
rate plan to encourage early retirement See 
the recent T.I A A. Bulletin on “Provisions for 
Early Retirement” (April 1972) 


retirement age are plans which provide 
strong incentives for voluntary early 
retirement or which would discontinue 
tenure at, say, age sixty or sixty-two 
and replace it with short-term con- 
tracts. As Table 10 suggests, however, 
apart from the initial advantage of new 
job openings at the time of lowering 
retirement age—for example, in 1970 
about ten thousand new openings would 
have been provided by establishing a 
sixty-five compulsory age—for the next 
decade or two a lowered retirement age 
would have a relatively insignificant 
effect. With a sixty-five retirement age 
instead of a more customary sixty-eight, 
the number expected to retire in 1970 
would have been about three thousand 
instead of two thousand. Only after 
1990, as the sixty-one to sixty-five age 
group swells, would the lowered age 
have a major impact upon replacement 
rates, 

A fifth possibility is a strictly 
market response; teaching salaries may 
again begin to lag behind salary levels 
in nonacademic employment, thus en- 
couraging a net outflow of senior doc- 
torate holders from the academic sector 
as well as diverting new entrants. In 
a typical year of the past decade there 
have been gross flows into and out of 
college teaching equal in number to 
about 3 percent of total Ph.D. faculty. 
If a widening salary differential began 
to emerge, it would not be an unexpected 
market response to find annual outflows 
of perhaps 4 percent and inflows of only 
about 2 percent, thus providing an ad- 
ditional 2 percent replacement factor 
each year. This type of adjustment is 
somewhat less likely to occur if faculty 
unionization becomes a more common 
pattern, but the potential number of 
openings for young faculty provided by 
this kind of market response could be as 
high as ten thousand per year. 

There is no one solution to the prob- 
lem, and it seems likely that some com- 


Cre 
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bination of the responses indicated 
above will in fact occur. If the vitality 
of higher education Is to be maintained, 
it is of paramount importance that the 
age distribution of faculty not become 
as skewed as the continuation of past 
trends would seem to suggest. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Higher education faces many prob- 
lems in the next several years, but none 
are likely to be as significant as the 
major adjustments required in the late 
1970s and 1980s to changing demand 
conditions. Demographic factors, which 
provided a great impetus for growth in 
the 1960s, are likely to soon become a 
drag on the system The nation’s uni- 
versities and their graduate schools are 
likely to feel the first brunt of this 
slowdown as the demand for persons 
trained at the doctoral level gradually 
abates. Beginning about 1980, when 
undergraduate enrollments are likely to 
begin contracting, the strains will be 
more generally felt, and the private 
colleges will be particularly hard 
pressed. Higher education in 1990 is 
bound to be very different from what it 


is today, for the intervening years will 
require drastic adjustments to new con- 
ditions, new funding patterns, new forms 
of education, and new structures of or- 
ganization. 

It is risky on the one hand to ignore 
the danger signals while there is still 
time to plan more wisely for the future, 
but also it is dangerous to over-react 
too hastily because of exaggerated fears. 
Higher education must somehow chart 
its course between this Scylla and 
Charybdis, and it will do so more suc- 
cessfully if adequate forethought and 
attention is given to emerging problems. 
The difficulties of the last two years in 
doctorate job markets are partly due to 
extraneous factors—particularly federal 
budgetary constraints—but they may be 
the shadows that cast themselves before 
more critical events. 

A number of years ago a Florida 
journalist challenged the weather bu- 
reau to a forecasting duel and won hands 
down by always predicting for tomorrow 
weather identical to today. That type 
of forecasting ill suits higher education 
today as it approaches a period of po- 
tential turbulence. 
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IVERSITY in higher education 

has no merit in and of itself. In 
a pluralistic society in which groups 
differ significantly in ways that require 
different kinds of learning experience, 
diversity is valuable. 

Diversity takes many forms. The 
architectural design and physical setting 
of an institution can be important to 
the aesthetic sensibilities and the con- 
venience of students and faculty, but 
they are inconsequential to its effec- 
tiveness. Colleges located in the heart 
of a ghetto are different in at least one 
respect from those set on a hillside 
overlooking the Pacific, but in the prin- 
cipal tasks involving teaching and cur- 
riculum they may be as alike as two 
halves of a duplex house The diver- 
sity that concerns us is only that kind 
related to the basic functions of teach- 
ing and learning. These are broadly 
conceived to mean something more than 
simply cognitive processes. One has 
feelings about what one teaches and 
learns. Learning modifies behavior 
and generates action: One of the pos- 
sible actions is the kind of scholarship 
or research that produces new knowl- 
edge; another is directed to community 
service; still another involves organiza- 
tional work directed at social change. 


Tue Purposes Diversity Has SERVED 


Two national committees seem to 
agree when they bemoan in separate 
reports a reduction in diversity in 
higher education in the United States. 
A close look shows that they are not 
talking about the same things. The 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion says the “amazing variety” in our 
nation is being eroded by a recent 
tendency toward homogenization, as 
private colleges have gone public, one- 
sex colleges have gone co-ed, and sec- 
tarian institutions have become non- 
sectarian? 


1. Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Reform on Campus. Changing Students, 


The women’s and the sectarian col- 
leges contribute to the sense of diver- 
sity, but what do they add? Each in 
its own way gave people an opportunity 
for education that might not otherwise 
have been available. Each helped pro- 
tect the identity of people. They added 
variety just as the black institutions 
did, but all of them were a historical 
necessity stemming from inequality. 
And when critics regret the tendencies 
toward sameness—for example, the 
single-sex colleges going co-ed—they 
sound like tourists lamenting that auto- 
mobiles and apartment houses have dis- 
placed camels and tents in some distant 
land and destroyed all its charm. 

According to the Newman “Task 
Force, the situation is much more seri- 
ous, for the tendency toward homoge- 
nization, at least in- respect to teach- 
ing and mission, has run its course: 
“. . . our colleges and universities have 
become extraordinarily similar. Nearly 
all 2,500 institutions have adopted the 
same mode of teaching and learning. 
Nearly all strive to perform the gen- 
eralized mission.”* This statement 
speaks to the central purpose of the 
institution, and it assumes that a 
pluralistic society requires diversity in 
mission and in the instructional process. 
They comment further “It is no longer 
true that most students have real 
choices among differing institutions in 
which to seek a higher education.” 
One might question whether that was 
ever true except for a small fraction 
of academically acceptable students 
who could afford to attend any one of 
a large variety of institutions.® 

There is a naive assumption that 
diversity, such as it is, has been de- 
signed in the interest of the student, 


Changing Academic Programs (New York’ 
McGraw-Hill, 1972), p 35 

2, Frank Newman et al, Report on Higher 
Education (Washington, DC. U.S Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1971). p 12 


3 Ibid, p 12 
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perhaps in recognition of individual 
differences in learning style. ‘True, stu- 
dents benefit by attendance at an engi- 
neering college, but the institution was 
set up in the first place because the 


society needed engineers. The early 
liberal arts colleges were training 
grounds for clergymen. Normal schools 


were hardly introduced as an act of 
altruism on behalf of future teachers. 
The same may be said for the two-year 
colleges that train technical specialists. 
This kind of occupationally pegged 
diversity is socially aecessary; the sys- 
tem requires it, and zhe more advenced, 
the more technical, the more service- 
minded it is, the more of such speciali- 
zation it requires. The system requires 
it, and many students are willing to 
accept what they must—meaningless as 
they may find it—in order to win out in 
the hard competition for jobs, income, 
status, and so forth. In that competi- 
tion, the lower socio-economic groups 
go to the institutions on the lower 
rungs, and the opportunities they get 
there are poorer in quality; for the sad 
truth is that much of the diversity in 
our country has been introduced—for 
blacks, for women, for the lower classes 
—to accommodate the new entrants to 
higher education while maintaining 
higher education’s traditional purposes. 
Trow’s two sets of functions, the au- 
tonomous and the popular, help to ex- 
plain the process.* 


THE AUTONOMOUS AND POPULAR 
FUNCTIONS 


The autonomous functions are those 
defined by the inszitutions themselves 
consisting of the activities and purposes 
intrinsic to the conception of the uni- 
versity as it has evolved in Europe and 
America. The firs: autonomous func- 

4 Martin Trow, “Reflections on the Transi- 


tion from Mass to Universal Higher Educa- 
tion,’ Daedalus 99 (Winter 1970), pp 2~7 


tion is the transmission “of the high 
culture, the possession of which has 
been thought to make men civilized,” 
and the process of which influences the 
intellectual, moral, and aesthetic char- 
acter of the students. The second is the 
creation of new knowledge, and the 
third is the traditional sifting to main- 
tain the certified elite groups in the 
learned professions and leadership per- 
sonnel in government, commerce, and 
industry These autonomous functions 
are recognizably the central business of 
the universities, surely for the leading 
universities and the elite colleges, and 
the academic community closes ranks 
at attempts to erode the resources as- 
signed to these activities. 

The second set, the popular func- 
tions, arose out of the movements in 
our history to obtain higher education 
for ever-larger sections of the popula- 
tion. The long drive toward universal 
higher education typifies one of the 
two popular functions; the other is a 
service function performed by providing 
information and applied knowledge to 
organizations of all types that request 
it. These two popular functions are 
not part of the elite tradition, and in 
fact, they infringe upon the autonomous 
functions when resources must be 
shared, especially as the popular func- 
tions grow in importance at an enor- 
mously greater rate than the others. 
Trow attributes the serious state of 
higher education to the conflict and 
tension between these two. This is an 
old and familiar phenomenon in our 
country, as true during the period when 
some like Jonathan Baldwin Turner 
were struggling for colleges for farmers 
and mechanics as it is today. 


Crass EDUCATION 


Turner saw the society of his day 
divided into two distinct classes, “coop- 
erative, not antagonistic.” For the 
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professional class, composed of persons 
“whose proper business is to teach the 
true principles of religion, law, medi- 
cine, science, art, and literature,” soci- 
ety had already provided liberal educa- 
tion of high quality. The other, the 
“industrial class,” was composed of 
those engaged in agriculture, commerce, 
and the arts. Surely every man, Tur- 
ner added, must have been struck by 
the vast difference in opportunities for 
these two classes, The same “general 
abstract science” exists in the world 
both for that small portion of the popu- 
lation who are members of the profes- 
sional class and that great mass of 
people in the industrial class; “but the 
means of bringing this abstract truth 
into effectual contact with the daily 
business and pursuits of the one class 
does exist, while in the other case it 
does not exist, and never can till it is 
new created.” ® 

Turner, in proposing the model of the 
land-grant college, was frankly calling 
for an institution to perform the popu- 
lar functions. He was not “asking in” 
on the existing institutions, for, as an- 
other resolution put it, “. . . the insti- 
tutions originally and primarily designed 
to meet the wants of the professional 
classes, as such, cannot, in the nature 
of things, meet ours, any more than the 
institutions we desire to establish for 
ourselves could meet theirs.” ° 

He was not “asking in,” at least not 
in the form of the admission of farmer 
and working-class sons into existing col- 
leges, but he was “asking in” on the 
resources of the state; and this demand, 
then as now, was the source of tension. 
What the industrial classes wanted, 
Turner said, was what others wanted, 


5 Jonathan Baldwin Turner, “A State Uni- 
versity for the Industrial Classes,” in Mary 
Turner Carriel, The Life of Jonathan Baldwin 
Turner (Urbana, Tl. University of Ilhnois 
Press, 1961), pp 69-70 

6 Ibid, p 70 


but in form and content related (rele- 
vant!) to their own lives, attuned to 
their own interests. And he asked a 
question that has appeared a hundred 
times or more these recent years in arti- 
cles on higher and lower education. 
“But where are the universities, the 
apparatus, the professors, and the lit- 
erature specifically adapted to any one 
of the industrial classes? Echo an- 
swers, Where.” ” Yes, where? That is 
still the question. 

Turner believed it was necessary to 
establish new institutions if the indus- 
trial classes were to be served, because 
he saw no hope for them in colleges 
designed for the higher classes He was 
seeking not diversity, but educational 
services for the ignored. It is note- 
worthy how the land-grant and state 
universities, which from the outset ex- 
cluded Blacks and Indians, have been 
transformed from Turner’s concept of 
a worker’s college to something ap- 
proaching the elitist institutions 
through the device of lenient admis- 
sions—~except perhaps for Blacks, Chi- 
canos, Indians, and so forth—coupled 
with high attrition untempered by 
modifications in content, instruction, or 
organization suited to the needs of the 
less able. No wonder they are so inept 
today when they have been compelled 
to open their doors to a new clientele. 
Even in respect to service to the com- 
munity through applied research, they 
have been accused of partiality to the 
large corporation.® 

It is no wonder too that the Newman 
report laments the fact that colleges 
and universities having the same mis- 
sion will all tend to prepare students 
“to fit comfortably into the dominant 
institution of a homogenizing society” 
rather than “offer alternative models of 
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careers and roles, including those which 
challenge and change society. . . .” 
Yet this pessimism is less warranted 
now than at earlier times in the cen- 
tury. Before, college students either 
adapted themselves to the offerings and 
demands of the institution no matter 
how mindless or unrelated to their lives, 
or they dropped out. Not now. Some 
young men and women, a vocal and 
sometimes persuasive minority, stay on 
and fight for a different kind of learn- 
ing and reject the mystifying ideclogies 
that pass for theories in the respecta- 
ble academic disciplines; and their de- 
mands have won some changes already 
and contributed to many of the innova- 
tions in higher education. 

Undue optimism is also unwarranted. 
The system of higher education is an 
integral part of the larger social sys- 
tem. In their need to understand in- 
equities, to appreciate the origins of 
their own alienation, to comprehend 
their lives in the system, students re- 
quire the kind of openness and expo- 
sure of its ideology that systems are 
not prepared to give, and especially in 
the traditional institutions that cater to 
the new entrants. Resistance to change 
comes from a variety of sources. As 
new programs are proposed, traditional 
faculty controls militate against them 
As new projects are set up dependent 
upon state or federal funding, they find 
themselves in the grip of a cliff-hanging 
psychology: last minute authorization 
and one-year contracts for personnel. 
As new colleges or departments are es- 
tablished that foster or simply permit 
the free expression of nonconformist 
ideas accompanied by social change ac- 
tions, forces within the institution, the 
surrounding community, and the ac- 


crediting association are activated 
against them. 
But changes have come. A set of 


circumstances converged in recent years 
to initiate them: the demand from new 


groups; the dissatisfaction of some in 
the older college-going group; the 
shrinking of the job market, which 
makes higher education a device to 
delay entry into the labor market; the 
growing need for more technical skills. 
In reviewing the changes, it is worth 
considering Sarason’s admonition: “If 
the more things change the more they 
remain the same, it is because our ways 
of looking and thinking have not 
changed.” ® In examining the new de- 
velopments, we must ask these ques- 
tions: first, are the new entrants being 
accommodated by the same old forms 
of the popular functions—mass educa- 
tion and the typical curriculum—or are 
the universities adapting themselves to 


those they are supported to serve? 


Second, are those who are asking for 
different education even in the elite in- 
stitutions getting something really dif- 
ferent? 


THe Two-YrEaR COLLEGE 


The experience of New Jersey in the 
period of 1966-72 is dramatic evidence 
of the major role of this not very new 
type of institution. In six years, the 
state went from zero to ninety-six 
thousand students—fifty thousand full- 
time equivalent—in sixteen new com- 
munity colleges. Since the faculties in 
these institutions were free to concen- 
trate on teaching, unhampered by pres- 
sures to publish, they could develop the 
kinds of learning experiences mostly 
absent in four-year colleges. They 
could, if they were able to free them- 
selves from the status influences of 
academia and from their own experi- 
ences as students. 

The four-year colleges and the uni- 
versities do not help. The pace is 
slow at which they are recognizing the 
need for adopting flexible transfer ar- 
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rangements and for adapting their pro- 
grams to accommodate students from 
both the transfer and the misnamed 
“terminal” programs of the two-year 
colleges. While the four-year colleges 
have been opening their doors—a crack 
at least—-to the new entrants and only 
slowly modifying their programs to the 
needs of the students, the community 
colleges have drawn most of their stu- 
cents from that source and are ad- 
vantaged by the occupational emphasis 
of their programs. One of the chal- 
lenges to all our institutions is in plan- 
ning educational experience that stirs 
the intelligence and imagination of stu- 
dents in those courses that are not 
simply the pathways to certification and 
income; that is, experience that hits 
home. Another challenge is the his- 
torical one: How do we protect the 
two-year colleges from the inexorable 
pressures inherent in the system of 
higher education for stronger and more 
prestigious institutions to fend off the 
new popular functions, when in fact 
they ought to be expected to develop 
as much expertise in solving their own 
instructional problems connected with 
the education of the new entrants as in 
serving the research needs of industry 
and the military? For too long the 
behavioral sciences, especially in these 
leading institutions, have been occu- 
pied in developing “scientific explana- 
tions” about the inability of the new en- 
trants to profit from school or college. 
Instead, they ought to investigate the 
effects of introducing qualitatively dif- 
ferent programs as a response to plural- 
ism. As of now, the universities cannot 
possibly know the effects of changing 
the learning experience because, aside 
from piddling changes like schedules, 
length of term, one fail-or-pass, no- 
grade course a year, they have had very 
little experience in experimenting with 
the improvement of instruction. Stu- 
dents will testify to that. 


Heralding the age of mass higher edu- 
cation, another recent Carnegie report 
describes the student community as 
diverse in many ways including ability 
and achievement. This is not a new 
phenomenon, for Heist described it in 
1958,*° and three years later he re- 
ferred to a study published in 1938 ™ 
that showed great variation in achieve- 
ment test scores among college seniors 
in forty-nine colleges in Pennsylvania 
The facts are clear; the responses to 
them are debatable. The Carnegie au- 
thors favor more varied programs and 
“more differentiation in standards of 
performance.” 22 Wilson’s view is simi- 
lar; he favors more postsecondary op- 
tions, “including those of a notably vo- 
cational emphasis.” +* ‘These responses, 
typical in the country today, character- 
ized by Birenbaum as “something Is 
better than nothing,”’?* imply that 
many of the new entrants can not 
benefit from the established curricula 
and should go elsewhere—perhaps ‘‘voca- 
tional’---while curricula should remain 
unchanged. The fact is that many reg- 
ularly admitted students in the past 
have not benefited, and the more ap- 
propriate response might be a funda- 
mental modification of our conception 
of higher education: making it serve 
the class and race interests of the new 
students and old, enabling them to use 
knowledge for action. This could be 
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the way of life in a two-year college as 
well as in a university, and the program 
of Chicago’s Malcolm X College—a 
two-year institution—under the leader- 
ship of Charles Hurst seems to be 
guided by that objective. In their com- 
prehensive profile of two-year colleges, 
Medsker and ‘Tillery attribute high 
attrition to instruction that is irrele- 
vant, as well as to financial pressure and 
inadequate advisement.*® 


THE FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 


Some of the most publicized new in- 
stitutions of the last few years were 
designed for many new entrants for 
whom the conventional colleges were not 
accessible. The external degree pro- 
gram, which is an old correspondence 
plan given important new features, is 
characterized by a maximum of flexi- 
bility. In particular, it permits stu- 
dents to study at home, on a part-time 
basis, to draw upon tutorial help 
through correspondence and television 
instruction, and in some cases, to use 
a nearby learning center for an occa- 
sional conference or discussion, or even 
to attend a periodic seminar. The New 
York Regents will grant associate and 
bachelor’s degrees solely on the basis of 
oral and written examinations. The 
University of Oklahoma has been of- 
fering a bachelor’s and master’s in 
liberal studies for about ten years. 
For the bachelor’s, the student enrolls 
in courses in three areas—-humanities, 
natural sciences, and social sciences— 
in sequence and caps it with an inter- 
area course. The starting point for 
each student in each of the three basic 
areas is determined by use of place- 
ment examinations. The courses con- 
sist primarily of independent reading, 


15, Leland L Medsker and Dale Tillery, 
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but also of one three-week seminar on 
campus.*® 

The widely publicized British Open 
University utilizes television, correspon- 
dence courses, and seminars at nearby 
learning centers. The bachelor’s de- 
gree requirements are six courses, each 
calculated to require a full year’s study 
of a part-time student. The courses 
are interdisciplinary and designed to 
appeal to an adult student body— 
twenty-one years and over. ‘The inter- 
play of the carefully prepared study 
materials, the innovative science equip- 
ment, the specially prepared texts, and 
the regular television programs are cru- 
cial to its success.2” 

While the experience of the British 
Open University, which serves a new 
clientele, does not imply an identical 
one for the United States because of the 
higher rate of postsecondary attendance 
here, one cannot help being impressed 
by the British disappointment at the 
small proportion of working class candi- 
dates. They constitute a whopping 4 
percent of the working class. Perhaps 
those who have had good “lower” edu- 
cation can profit most from largely 
independent study, but for the others, 
close and thoughtful counsel and expe- 
rience in systematic ways of study and 
analytical ways of thought are im- 
portant. It is difficult enough for many 
students to carry out their assignments 
under the daily or weekly guidance of 
an instructor who can readily interpret 
them, how much more demanding for 
one whose skills have been inade- 
quately developed to have to do this 
very much on one’s own, and how much 
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greater the self-discipline it requires. 
Perhaps more to the point about the 
small proportion of working-class stu- 
dents is that the offerings of the Open 
University, or “the abstract science,” to 
use Turner’s phrase, is not related to 
the lives of workers. 

Other new developments were de- 
signed to build advisement and inter- 
action into a flexible program. The 
concept of a University Without Walls 
(UWW) came, not surprisingly, from 
the pioneering Union for Experimenting 
Colleges and Universities composed of 
twenty-five independent institutions 
spanning the nation. Much of the criti- 
cism directed at colleges seems to have 
been considered in formulating the gen- 
eral design described by Baskin: * 
students play a major role in designing 
their programs; they are to have avail- 
able every conceivable resource on 
campuses (any in the world) in the 
community (anywhere in the world) 
and assistance in the process of plan- 
ning programs and developing self-di- 
rection. It is open to people of all ages. 
Already is it operative at twenty-seven 
institutions, and the demand for par- 
ticipation is susbstantial and interna- 
tional. 

New York’s Empire State College 
offers an associate and a bachelor’s 
degree. The program is highly flexible 
and is actually worked out as a con- 
tract between the student and his as- 
signed “mentor” Resources besides 
the mentor are the staff at learning 
centers-—which are to be available in all 
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parts of the states—the faculty at other 
State University of New York (SUNY) 
colleges, and—-so the announcement 
reads—-leaders in agencies of all kinds 
anywhere in the state. The campus is 
the state.*® 

These developments break with the 
lock-step and respond to the needs of 
the employed and of those full-time stu- 
dents who crave more responsibility in 
shaping their academic lives. It is pre- 
mature for even a preliminary evalua- 
tion—-although the University of Lon- 
don has been offering an external de- 
gree since 1836!—yet there is reason to 
believe that these experimental colleges 
and programs are likely to take hold. 
If so, they will probably have an im- 
pact on higher education at large, just 
as the pioneering of the University of 
Cincinnati and Antioch College in the 
work-study program, which seeks to 
link the academic to the world of ac- 
tion, has led the way to the present 
status in which over two hundred col- 
leges and universities use some form of 
it. 

The appeal of institutions like UWW 
is partly to those who are seeking edu- 
cational experiences that make sense. 
To such people life on the typical 
campus is flled with boredom and 
meaninglessness, and the classroom 
deals with the unreal. It means being 
subjected to what Friedenberg ° calls 
content that is turned off and quite 
innocuous and teaching that is puerile 
and detached. It is sad but true that 
many of our young people have learned 
that if they are to find meaning in 
their studies, if they are even to have 
the opportunity to search for it seri- 
ously, they must do it largely on their 
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own, hopefully with an adviser who 
values it. There are four things to be 
said about this. First, it takes the au- 
thority of the State University of New 
York—Empire State College—or of a 
Union of twenty-five institutions to in- 
troduce something more than piecemeal 
changes. Instead of expending untold 
energy at convincing conservative fac- 
ulty and administration, they created 
largely new departures. Second, they 
are breaking the time and place barrier. 
Come and study, they say, no matter 
what your age is, at whatever speed 
you wish, and wherever it is most suit- 
able for you to learn. Take two years 
or ten to complete your degree. Third, 
by their definition of education, work 
experience under certain conditions 
can be learning experience, as useful in 
the development of the mind as a regu- 
lar course. Fourth, studying on one’s 
own, without roots in any one group, 
poses the risk of alienation, when in 
fact the process of achieving meaning 
and of solving problems is, in substan- 
tial part at least, a social one, requiring 
interaction and discussion as well as 
reflection. These new designs should be 
attentive to such dangers and take 
appropriate measures. In this connec- 
tion it is worth noting an observation 
about the students in the British Open 
University who “having signed up to 
work alone, now seem to want to be 
together ” ** 

There are many dozens of other in- 
novations. Some of them began as 
“free universities,” autonomous, self- 
supporting, and nonaccredited. They 
were organized by faculty and students 
who wanted to deal with vital public 
issues, with problems of war in Indo- 
china, and with racism at home, and 
who wanted escape from dull, pedantic 
cant. 
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A few are regular divisions of a uni- 
versity that were authorized to develop 
in their own unique fashion. Living- 
ston College at Rutgers University, 
truly multiracial in student body, fac- 
ulty, and administration, is dedicated 
to educating students of diverse back- 
grounds; it does this by a curriculum 
that merges pure ard applied areas and 
is geared to the new fields of study 
and newly developing service-oriented 
occupations.”* 

Besides the Union for Experimenting 
Colleges and Universities, other con- 
sortia have succeeded in mounting de- 
cidedly new programs. The New Jersey 
Education Consortium, an organization 
of public and private colleges and uni- 
versities, has been instrumental in 
starting teacher and counselor intern- 
ship programs in the cities of New 
Jersey in schools, store fronts, and cor- 
rection institutions. Some of these de- 
velopments are under the aegis of the 
colleges, but others are under the Con- 
sortium itself. The latter device is used 
by consortia either as an economy mea- 
sure or out of sheer necessity because 
of the expectation that faculties would 
not approve them, or if they did, it 
would be at so late a date or in such 
attenuated form as to make them use- 
less. A consortium gives strength and 
unity to those wanting change in sur- 
roundings that are otherwise hostile to 
change; it also stretches intellectual 
resources and makes for economy. 


DIVERSITY AND THE LARGE PUBLIC 
UNIVERSITIES 


The function of the very select pri- 
vate colleges, now as in the past, is to 
prepare many of the future leaders in 
the learned fields, government, and 
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business. The “abstract science” of- 
fered by the Harvards makes sense to 
such students. The new institutions 
described above—and the older experi- 
mental colleges like Antioch, Bard, and 
St. Johns at Annapolis—provide diver- 
sity only in the sense that they claim to 
make the educational experience truer 
to the life of their students. Regret- 
tably, all of the innovative institutions 
together—new and old—reach only a 
relative handful of students. What 
about the rest? 

Alas, they attend institutions that 
go on very much as in the past. But 
not entirely! Changes are being forced 
on the universities by Blacks, Chicanos, 
Indians, Puerto Ricans, white militants, 
and women. These groups, sometimes 
demanding at least partial separation 
to maintain and nurture their identity 
end to exert their influence, ask the 
institution to help explain the oppres- 
sion and to help them overcome it. To 
them and to others, the demand that 
scientists not be harassed in their study 
of hereditary differences in intelligence 
among races and so forth ** is absurd 
enough, but even more so is the fact that 
the society supports and rewards them 
to do so—why not encourage an equally 
constructive study on the most effective 
use of genocide for population control, 
providing only that the scientist is neu- 
tral and objective? 

Cultural pluralism, despite its recent 
renaissance, is not a major factor in the 
pressures for diversity in the central 
character of our colleges, although the 
schools are seen as vital to its realiza- 
tion.** 
can studies can be added with hardly a 
ripple. Little is really changed, for the 
institution can still maintain its splendid 
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isolation, involved in research that 
studiously avoids disturbing the social 
equilibrium, Yet there are numerous 
faculty and students, and others in 
government and the public at large, who 
want change in the very institutions 
that serve the mass of students. The 
objective is singular as it relates to the 
education of people, but the response 
will of necessity take diverse forms, for 
it seems we are going to move toward it 
by chipping away, a new college here, a 
department there, and a fundamentally 
different program in still another place. 
And this has been happening. Living- 
ston College, as we have seen, is one 
example; the University of California 
at Santa Cruz with its six small resi- 
dential colleges is another; *° the newly 
created all-state physics department 
initiated by SUNY (Stony Brook), 
whereby all those in physics in the com- 
munity colleges have available the re- 
sources of the state, including work- 
shops designed for them, is still another 
example.*® Units of public universi- 
ties—for example, Massachusetts and 
City University of New York—are 
members of the Union for Experimental 
Colleges and Universities. Further- 
more, many institutions have estab- 
lished special programs to help over- 
come the educational disadvantage and 
other oppressive conditions in upbring- 
ing associated with poverty This has 
been practiced especially in university 
systems that have moved to an open- 
door policy——-City University of New 
York, including its two- and four-year 
branches—or a partly open door— 
Rutgers University in its four-year col- 
leges. Evidence of the effectiveness of 
such programs has just begun to ap- 
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pear.* In this connection one might 
note a recent study that inquired 
whether the expansion in college en- 
rollment since 1900—until about 1961 
—led to a decline in the average mental 
ability of college students. Rather than 
a decline, the investigation found a 
noticeable increase.” The special pro- 
grams are evaluated to find out if the 
new entrants with academic handicaps 
can be helped to keep up with the oth- 
ers. So far we have limited knowledge 
about what higher education is doing 
for the others, that is, for regularly 
admitted students: Heist suggests that, 
in its mass character and its tendencies 
toward depersonalization, it is not pro- 
viding what is needed for the realization 
of human potentiality.” 

As for graduate education, the 
anomaly today is that so little of it is 
devoted to the popular functions, 
though its viability and public support 
could be strengthened by such action. 
The graduate level is the purest form of 
the autonomous function and probably 
is at the highest level of tension in 
competition for resources with the popu- 
lar functions The sharpest break from 
tradition, and there is little otherwise, 
is represented by the Union Graduate 
School, a product of the Union for Ex- 
perimenting Colleges and Universities. 
It preceded the University Without 
Walls and is, in effect, a graduate pro- 
gram of that type, designed for adults 
who want to combine considerable in- 
dependent study with periodic seminars 
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The British Open University plans to 
offer graduate degrees including the 
Ph.D., even for part-time students, who 
will do their study and research with- 
out having to leave a job or home, but 
who will have access to research facili- 
ties.°° 

These changes are adding up all over, 
and while it is too early to know 
whether, with all the appearance of 
change, we will stay the same, there is 
a ferment and a press for more func- 
tional and more interrelated arrange- 
ments. It is too simplistic to say that 
the bottle is half-full or half-empty. 
The nation has changed and along with 
it, higher education; it can never re- 
turn to the United States of America 
circa 1959. At the same time the re- 
sistance is strong; and alternative forms 
of education are disruptive. Not only 
do they threaten to change the way of 
life, but even worse. they challenge the 
conception of standards and quality 
education. 


SoME GUIDELINES 


Alternatives can also be satisfying; 
when successful they lend as much ex- 
citement to the professor as to the 
student. What is more, they are essen- 
tial.” There are several general guide- 
lines to working for change within a 
traditional institution—that is, apart 
from establishing new colleges or ma- 
jor divisions: First, make it possible 
for faculty to Aear the students. That 
means students must be prepared to say 
at committee meetings, conferences, and 
coffee sessions with faculty, what they 
say among themselves. This means 
their involvement in governance on 
more than a token basis. At least one 
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institution has gone further and brought 
staff—secretaries, and so forth—into 
standing committees? Through the 
young, who have no special wisdom but 
more of a sense than we have of the 
future, and through the “different,” who 
have no pipeline to Olympus, but rather 
an experience of poverty and oppres- 
sion that gives them a different per- 
spective, we have the opportunity to 
understand that many of our old as- 
sumptions about what is good educa- 
tion, what ought to be learned, how the 
educated man speaks, and how the edu- 
cated woman behaves are as outmoded 
as the ten o’clock dormitory curfew. 
People can be logical, systematic, and 
penetrating, even when their habits, 
their speech, and their concepts about 
relationships are alien. The 1960s 
changed this country considerably, and 
the content and style of higher educa- 
tion have to catch up. 

Second, bring onto the faculty peo- 
ple who are critical and imaginative 
about higher education. This challenges 
one of the most difficult habits to break, 
for it goes against the grain. Many 
faculty candidates of this kind reject 
the traditional standards for promotion 
on the grounds that quality teaching 
and relationship with students are more 
important than most of the publications, 
which they regard as trivial. In the so- 
cial and behavioral sciences they chal- 
lenge prevailing theories, and in the 
humanities they question prevailing 
values. Tolerance for this kind of 
pluralism is hard to muster, for even 
in the physical sciences the constraints 
in support of normative theories are 
powerful enough to suppress “funda- 
mental novelties.”** There is a 

32 Personal report, Paul Heist, Division 
of Higher Education, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 

33 Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scien- 


tific Revolution (Chicago University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1962) 


brighter side, for these young people 
bring a new vitality to a faculty and a 
closer link to contemporary students. 
They personify what the Carnegie Com- 
mission report refers to as the new em- 
phasis on quality of life and an inde- 
pendent choice of life-styles. 

Third, confront the status quo with 
alternatives. Bring change by making 
it, by establishing coalitions of those 
committed to new programs. Allies are 
everywhere, and even if collectively the 
group struggling to embark on a bold 
new venture is in the minority in a 
given institution, they gain a foothold 
by combining their resources with oth- 
ers in the same situation in different 
institutions. That is the advantage of 
consortia. Then when projects survive 
and especially when they thrive, they 
have a greater chance of winning sup- 
port. Within the given institution, an 
organized minority of faculty and stu- 
dents can often succeed in winning a 
majority vote. 

Fourth, relate programs to man/ 
woman power needs. These are real. 
Any but the most ideologically infested 
professor knows that all education has 
career implications, if not clear objec- 
tives Many of the new needs of the 
nation in the areas of health, ecology 
and pollution—food, atmosphere, noise 
—advocacy and consumer protection, 
housing, planning—-urban, educational, 
family—and communication, as well as 
racism, sexism, and militarism, bring us 
into inevitable confrontation with live 
issues and require the coming together 
of separated but indivisible bodies of 
knowledge and methods of inquiry. 
Here are no-nonsense substantive prob- 
lems that can bridge the gap between 
faculty and young adults. 

Fifth, avoid the siren call of modern 
technology which offers some marvelous 
tools, but can not and should not be 
expected to be a substitute for funda- 
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mental change such as in the mission 
of the institution. 

Sixth, let the universities, especially 
the public ones, assign themselves as a 
major responsibility the task of solving 
the problems of mass education. Let 
them apply the great resources of their 
autonomous functions to Improve their 
performance in serving the popular 
functions. What they learn will benefit 
a majority of college-bound students. 
The attrition in other than the leading 
private institutions in the country is ex- 
ceedingly high, with only 15 to 25 per- 
cent of the students graduating from 
state colleges in four years and 35 to 
45 percent from the large state uni- 


versities.** Today in colleges and uni- 
versities that are applying their intelli- 
gence to these problems, some faculty 
are at last wondering about the defi- 
clencies of the universities rather than 
of the students. 

There are, of course, other guidelines, 
related to influencing accrediting asso- 
ciations, scientific and professional or- 
ganizations, state departments of edu- 
cation, and so forth Most important, 
however, is what we do in our own 
institutions. Study and problem-solving 
are for action, and action should begin 
at home, 


34 Newman, Report on Higher Education, 
pp. 14. 
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ABSTRACT: One cannot be both Black and in higher educa- 
tion in white America. Current higher education is either 
irrelevant to or has negative consequences for Blacks, in- 
cluding the exploitation of the miseries of nearby residents. 
The Blacks in white institutions are agents of the Estab- 
lishment. My own experiences at various colleges and uni- 
versities taught me this lesson. Integration and, student 
busing are misleading issues. The problem is to keep Blacks 
from “walking the white line.” Only wholly Black institu- 
tions will create a new definition of Black education in white 
America. 
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I would set no limits to the attainments 
of the Negro in arts, in letters or states- 
manship, but I beheve the surest way to 
reach those ends is by laying the founda- 
tion in the little things of life that lie im- 
mediately about one’s coor. I plead for 
industnal education and development for 
the Negro not because I want to cramp 
him, but because, I want to free him. I 
want to see him enter the all-powerful 
and commercial world. 


Booker T Washington ? 


If we make money the object of man- 
training, we shall deve.op money-makers 
but not necessarily men; if we make tech- 
nical skill the object of 2ducation, we may 
possess artisans but no: in nature, men 
Men we shall have only as we make 
manhood the object of the work of 
the schools—intelligence, broad sympathy, 
knowledge of the world that was and is, 
and of the relation of men to it—this is 
the curriculum of Higher Education which 
must underlie true life 


W.E B DuBois? 


D Brothers and Sisters, 


Marvin Bressler, with whom I once 
collaborated in writing about a simu- 
lated Upward Bound program at Prince- 
ton, asked me to write an article on 
Blacks in higher education for THE 
ANNALS.® He was one of the first white 
social scientists who ever disagreed 
with me face to face and is one of the 
few non-Africans who could get me to 
agree to this assignment, to later reject 
it, and then pick up in the present 


1. John Hope Franklir., From Slavery to 
Freedom: A History of Negro Americans 
(New York Random House, 1947, 1956, 
1967), pp 392-93. 

2 Ibid., pp. 393-94 

3 Marvin Bressler ard Preston Wilcox, 
Participant-Observational Study of the Prince- 
ton Summer Studies Program for Environmen- 
tally Deprived High School Boys (Washing- 
ton, D.C.. Bureau of Research, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, September 1966), 54 pp. 


fashion. I preferred to write an open 
letter to my fellow Blacks because I 
felt that my twenty-year base in the 
Bedford Stuyvesant/Harlem commu- 
nity, my teaching experiences at Colum- 
bia University’s and the Atlanta Uni- 
versity’s schools of social work, my 
involvement in the Black educational 
movement—National Association of Af- 
rican American Education, Black Edu- 
cational Viewpoints Network, Educa- 
tion Workshop Council, Congress of 
African People, Council of Independent 
Black Institutions—my board co-found- 
ership of two white liberal schools—the 
Manhattan Country School and the 
College for Human Services—and the 
role of AFRAM?’s Action Library in 
putting Africanamerica in contact with 
itself (educationally) provided me with 
the requisite experience to handle this 
task. _ 

My Thests: there is no such thing as 
Blacks in Higher Education in white- 
america, This letter, then, is directed 
toward those who think that it is pos- 
sible to be Black and in Higher Educa- 
tion—outside of the University of Islam 
and selected independent Black educa- 
tional institutions, I base my thesis on 
the premise that Blacks can never be- 
come integral parts of white-controlled 
institutions of higher education. Sec- 
ondly, little “higher” education occurs 
on college campuses. 

This letter is being written by a 
brother who has expended his life 


1. avoiding the need to “get over,” 
to “curry favor,” to profile, to 
posture—even for his wife and 
children; 

2. struggling against his own weak- 
nesses—not just promoting his 
strengths; developing the self- 
understanding to never have to 
deceive himself or others; 

3. trying to be of service to his 
people: functioning as a Black 
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first and as an everything else, 
second; 

4. striving not merely to achieve 
a status goal—college professor, 
Ph.D., and so forth—but to be- 
come incorruptible and to avoid 
corrupting anyone else; 

5. trying to understand and develop 
his own definitions of social situa- 
tions; 

6. learning kow to build institu- 
tions/organizations/movements; 

7. developing a  capability/philoso- 
phy/ideology/action stance for 
freedom and liberation; 

8. continuing to remain in contact 
with his own soul, culture, self, 
history, experience: a continuing 
struggle; 

9. incorporating struggle as a way of 
life: as a way of relating. 


This letter is being written from the 
corner of East 131st Street and Park 
Avenue in the poorest section of the 
“biggest” city in the African world— 
Harlem. The term higher education is 
seldom used here by those who do feel 
a part of it or want to transform it. 
The rhetoric of Blackness is utilized 
only by those who have a recent aware- 
ness of it—or come to convert/prose- 
lytize /hustle/anaesthetize/do good/do 
in—or the recently mugged/robbed/ 
raped/and so forth. Everybody else 
takes it for granted—or attempts to 
escape its reality: its negative conse- 
quence in whiteamerica. 

Those with higher education usually 
come to this area to exploit the miseries 
of the local residents: 


—to develop new housing based on 
extended housing deterioration; 
-—to provide methadone addiction to 
displace heroin addiction; 

—to engage in medicaid/medicide: 
earning money to keep the poor 
sick; 
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—to dispense inadequate welfare 
allowances and then monitor the 
starvation processes; 

—to run Off Track Betting offices— 
and to enforce the laws against the 
numbers; 

—to teach in schools where children 
fail to learn—and then to strike for 
higher wages; 

—to set up state/city/federal service 
offices in order to give the illusion 
of caring without really doing so. 


My point: most Blacks trained in 
institutions of higher education have 
simultaneously been trained to rip-off 
areas like Harlem—as a direct action 
of their own or as an agent for the 
Establishment. 

What the area has needed for a long 
time is a group of Blacks who were also 
technicians: techniclans who want to 
replace white exploiters without exploit- 
ing the local community. Most such 
Blacks had been educated to fit into 
existing institutions rather than to 
develop the kinds of institutions that 
guarded their right to function on the 
terms of Black people. Consequently, 
Black graduates have sought employ- 
ment in white-controlled organizations 
where they were fitted in as “body 
guards,” “spooks by the door,” “win- 
dow dressing,’ HNICON (head nigger 
in charge of nothing), anaesthetic 
agents, apologists, and Black rebuttal 
artists. Those who had worked their 
way through school as sky caps, bell 
hops, waiters, and doormen had received 
supplemental training for their new 
“status” roles. 


It is not possible to get through 
a white institution without 
Uncle Tomming. The sad 
fact is that the Uncle Tom 
tactic becames a philosophy 
for far too many brothers and 
sisters. Black graduates who 
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do not become Toms are the 
exception, not the rule. Toms 
emulate whites. 


It may be that Harlem institutions 
may have to develop programs to en- 
able brothers and sisters to return home 
or teach them how not to leave home 
in the first place. | 

As I write this article the Honorable 
Elijah Muhammad is inviting New 
York City’s Black intelligentsia to Chi- 
cago on October 1, 1972, to meet with 
him. His plan, as prefaced by Minister 
Louis Farrakhan, is to invite Black 
intellectuals/technicians to begin to per- 
ceive themselves 2s being Black first 
and technicians second: to offer their 
skills toward building the Black nation. 
This observer was present on Wednes- 
day, September 20, 1972, when Min- 
ister Farrakhan made his appeal to 
over 400 (my estimate) Black intel- 
lectuals, including Chuck Hamilton 
(Columbia), Bob Browne (Black Eco- 
nomic Research Center), Jim Turner 
(Cornell), Jim Wiley (Antioch), Mil- 
fred Fierce (Vassar), Haywood Burns 
(National Black Lawyers Conference), 
Al Vann (African American Teachers 
Association), Borough President Percy 
Sutton (Manhattan)—and many other 
brothers and sisters. Such a gathering 
could not be assembled by an invita- 
tion from any other person—short of a 
death like that of the late great Adam 
Clayton Powell. 

It was the first time in my life that 
I had sat in an audience in which a 
Black appealed to Black intellectuals 
for their full participation. Tradition- 
ally, Black intellectuals have been as- 
signed leadership roles within the Black 
community by whites—even though 
they really had no following in the 
Black community. Dr. Kenneth Clark 
and Bayard Rustin are cases in point. 
Another view was that of the talented 
tenth advanced by W. E. B. DuBois: 


that educated Blacks were educated to 
teach uneducated Blacks. The differ- 
ence in these two viewpoints was that 
the former tended to assume the posi- 
tion within white-controlled organiza- 
tions and to function as a link between 
such institutions and the Black com- 
munity. The latter type tended to at- 
tend Black down-south colleges and to 
find employment or create it in order 
to provide leadership for the Black 
community. 

Most had shown up at Harlem’s 
Temple No. 7 because the word was 
out that one did not have to become a 
Muslim in order to work for the 
Muslims. Some came merely because 
they were invited; others came because 
of curiosity. Others came in search of 
a way to put their talents to use on 
behalf of the Black nation. This ob- 
server saw the occasion as an oppor- 
tunity to learn how to be of greater 
service to one’s own people. 

The challenge of utilizing one’s skills 
within the framework of the Black 
nation offered multiple possibilities: 


a) One could combine his political, 
cultural, social, technical talents into 
a single whole. 

b) Cooperation would replace com- 
petition; collective economic attivi- 
ties would be substituted for sporadic 
“fund-raising” events. 

c) One could have a built-in and 
enlightened’ consumiership. One could 
produce in response to consumer de- 
mand and not in search of consumers 
and at the consumer’s total expense. 


‘ White college students never 
have to leave whiteamerica in 
order to be educated. Black 
students on white campuses 
are educated in the white 
world. White students never 
really leave home. Black stu- 
dents are usually required to 
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learn how to survive on some- 
one else’s terms. 


The offer by the Messenger, then, 
presented Black intellectuals with a 
built-in opportunity to utilize their 
skills in the construction of their own 
nation—a rare opportunity indeed for 
Blacks educated on white college cam- 
puses. 

The actual Chicago trip on October 
1, 1972, found New York City intel- 
lectuals in a variety of roles as they 
toured the Muslim nation in Chicago: 


1. as reporters for the white-controlled 
Press; 

2. as reporters for the Black-con- 
trolled press; 

3. as tourists from white liberal 
America into the Black nation; 

4. as entrepreneurs in search of a new 
market; 


5. as envoys from whiteamerica to - 


the Muslim nation in much the same way 
the Blacks were sent to a national 
Black political convention in Gary, 
Indiana, between March 10-12, 1972, 
as envoys of labor, the Democratic 
Party, the Republican Party, and so 
forth; 

6. and finally, in search of a way 
to contribute to the nation-building 
process. 


As it turned out, many of the Black | 


intellectuals were turned off by the 
process, since they did not have a chance 
to sit and discuss their concerns in 
small group sessions with the Mes- 
senger—-and because the Honorable 
Elijah Muhammad (The Messenger) 
made it clear that one would have to 
join the nation in order to work for 
it. Few were enthused with the fac- 
tual economic /educational /institutional 
achievements of the Muslims—or the 
stated interest of the Muslims in pur- 
chasing Tuskegee Institute, founded by 
the late Brother Booker T. Washington. 
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I wondered who had turned them 
against themselves and us. What had 
made it difficult for them to learn from, 
not join, the Muslims. Did they hear 
Booker T. Washington’s voice behind 
that of the Messenger’s? Did they hear 
Marcus Garvey’s voice—or were they 
trying to emulate W. E. B. DuBois? 
The message that this reporter heard 
was one that could bring Garvey, Mu- 
hammad, DuBois, and Washington into 
the same nation: the control over 
an educational institution historically 
founded to train Blacks to acquire the 
skills to participate in their common 
survival. 


The function of any college 
attended by Blacks in America 
should be to equip them to 
function as a technician within 
the Black community as a 
‘Black community member: 
not as an outsider, an agent of 
the MAN, or his spokesman. 


My son was sitting beside me in 
Temple No. 2 in Chicago as the above 
thoughts/images went through my mind. 

I thought of all the people—teach- 
ers/administrators—from my public 
school and college days who would have 
been very displeased if they knew that 
Į was sitting in Temple No. 2 trying 
to figure out if my acquired talents/ 
skills had any usefulness in building a 
Black nation. After all, had they not 
transmitted skills to me designed to 
cripple me in terms of serving my own 
people? 

Columbia University 


I thought of my days at Columbia 
University School of Social Work: 
where my faculty colleagues tried to 
forge me into a Black Anglo-Saxon; 
where the issue of racism/capitalism 
was mildly criticized and enthusiasti- 
cally practiced; where I decided to re- 
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sign when it came to my consciousness 
that I had no need to belong, and when 
I realized that Columbia was part of 
the problem toward whose solution it 
professed to educate, 


1. It was at Columbia that I wrote 
the theoretical piece that gave public 
visibility to the Black Community Con- 
trol Movement. Not one colleague at 
Columbia University School of Social 
Work ever ‘seriously reacted to it. 
Despite the political/educational rami- 
fications of the original statement, it 
was not mentioned in my statement of 
evaluation. 

Maxine Greene at Teachers College 
lent serious intellectual scrutiny to it. 
Bob Dentler, then at the Center for 
Urban Education which published the 
original piece, wrote a disclaimer to it 
at the time of its original publication! 

2. It was at Columbia during the in- 
surrection that representatives of the 
Students for a Democratic Society, the 
Citizens Committee—the student body 
organization—and Students for an 
Afro-American Society met with me 
prior to the strike to enable them to 
find ways to work together. It was 
during this experience that I learned of 
the need of white liberals to be loved by 
white radicals and the need of white 
radicals to be treated like Blacks. I 
also recall how upset the white radicals 
were that the Blacks did not fight 
back—and thereby get beaten up—as 
did the whites by the police 

My readers may recall that approxi- 
mately 720 students were arrested to 
end the insurrection, An interesting 
act of inhumanity occurred. The white 
police were cautioned not to harm the 
Black students who were holed up in 
Hamilton Hall. (The late Dr. Kenneth 
Marshall and I were there when they— 
the police—broke into the place and ar- 
rested the students. Dr. Kenneth 
Clark had climbed out over the bar- 
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ricades “to safety.”) I recall how the 
police ran around as though nobody 
were in charge causing Dr. Marshall to 
comment, “Who is in charge?” I also 
recall the solemn resolve with which the 
Black brothers and sisters stood silently 
tall when offered “freedom” by the 
police officer in charge All chose 
Thoreau’s alternative’ righteous men 
had no place to be but in jail. (I recall 
toying with the idea of accompanying 
the brothers and sisters to jail but 
wondered if it would come across only 
as an act of profiling}. 

I also recall how the young brothers 
and sisters encouraged those with pre- 
vious arrest records, or other reasons for 
not participating in the group arrest, 
to leave Hamilton Hall prior to the 
arrival of the police. It was an act of 
justice within the group which they 
were not to receive from outsiders. 

Earlier I had listened in on telephone 
calls from parents to their children 
urging them to go back to their own 
dorms, to leave Hamilton Hall, to leave 
the struggle. 

You see, Columbia figured that if 
they harmed the Black students, Har- 
lem would erupt and destroy Colum- 
bia Columbia “behaved” as though 
it cared about how Harlem felt. It 
really did not because it never had any 
intent to relate to Harlem on human 
terms. (It subsequently failed to do 
so even when awarded ten million dol- 
lars by the Ford Foundation to do so.) 

Many from Harlem who visited 
Hamilton Hall gave the Black students 
long lectures about how “fortunate” 
they were to be at Columbia, how 
twenty years ago they would not have 
been permitted to walk on the sidewalk 
next to Columbia. The night the police 
moved the Harlem protesters away from 
the campus the students in Hamilton 
Hall knew that the arrest would take 
place shortly. They did not know that 
the highest ranking Black policeman, 
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Eldridge Waith, would be called upon 
to make the “official” arrests under the 
“command” of Grayson Kirk, President 
of Columbia University. 

The niggerizing force at Columbia 
was so powerful that white-controlled 
Columbia forgot to caution the white 
cops not to harm the white students. 
Or did Columbia forget? I now under- 
stood the “Toonerville Cop” behavior 
of the police who arrested the Black 
students. They did not know what to 
do with their hands since they were 
under orders not to use them against 
the Black students. The white students 
were probably the subject of a double 
dose of police brutality: that which 
they wanted to direct toward the Black 
students “as intruders” and that which 
they wanted to direct toward the white 
students “as their children.” 

The act of inhumanity to which I 
alluded above relates, then, to the de- 
liberate efforts that Columbia made to 
prevent the police from beating the 
Black students while doing little or 
nothing to discourage the brutality 
which was exercised against the white 
students. 

When I was playing junior high 
school basketball in Youngstown, Ohio 
(Hayes Jr. High), the three Blacks on 
the team (Posey/Dykes) used to nearly 
beg to be brutalized by the coach as a 
measure that he saw us as equals. He 
was forever brutalizing the white play- 
ers. (Glad you didn’t now, coach—we 
might have come to have liked it. Glad 
you were a racist.) It is not the kind 
of equality for which Blacks should 
long Had Columbia not been racist, 
neither Black nor white students would 
have been beaten. or would they have 
been beaten equally as bad? 

3. It was at the Columbia School of 
Social Work that the Black students 
went to a white professor to have him 
lay out a theoretical basis for the for- 
mation of a Black students organiza- 
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tion which led ultimately to the forma- 
tion of New York City’s Association 
of Black Social Workers. At the same 
time, two students—one Black and one 
white—were doing a master’s thesis on 
this issue, under my guidance. The 
white student would elicit the opinions 
of white social work leaders, and the 
Black student wolud elicit the view- 
points of Black social work leaders 
They, then, switched roles and the 
touchy issue of racism became more 
sticky. 

4. Since Columbia, I have had little 
or no association with faculty—Black 
or white. Students—both Black and 
white—have invited me to a myriad of 
consultant opportunities. 


In summation, my story at Columbia 
was contradictory to my own existence. 
Its legacy to me has been that I 
never developed the need to belong 
to if—or to have it affirm my exis- 
tence/witness. Importantly, it failed 
to succeed in turning me against my 
own people. 


Atlanta Untversity 


I recalled my two-year consultantship 
at the Atlanta University School of 
Social Work. I taught two courses, 
worked with curriculum and adminis- 
tration committees, and tried to find 
a way to reappropriate the Black ex- 
perience as an integral part of the 
educational process. 

It was a rare education for me. I 
learned that Atlanta University had a 
natural understanding of itself that far 
exceeded up-south white-controlled in- 
stitutions. It had a natural, built-in 
authentic ability to translate to its stu- 
dents a concern with the collective 
plight of Black people. One only had 
to learn to listen to what Black people 
were inferring, not stating; how they 
were behaving, not talking; what they 
were experiencing, not describing. 
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Booker T. Washington’s classic At- 
lanta Exposition adcress comes to my 
mind. Recall how DuBois and his fol- 
lowers interpreted Booker T. Washing- 
ton through the screen imposed upon 
them by whiteamerica, As it turns out, 
Booker was really saying “power to 
Black people.” He was not saying play 
nigger—even though it is the interpre- 
tation that pleased white people and 
Black intellectuals. He was saying 
“you ain’t no nigger, build a Black 
institution that serves your needs, Get 
an education in a setting where you do 
not have to ‘play nigger.’ ” 

When Booker lived, legend had it 
that on graduation Jay the rural, poor, 
unlettered Black came from miles 
around to see the graduation. They 
were welcome on the campus; the cam- 
pus was their community. Many young 
brothers/sisters hac the seeds of scho- 
lastic possibilities planted deep within 
them—on the way to a graduation at 
Tuskegee. 

After Booker’s death, he. was re- 
placed by those who were trying to 
demonstrate that Tuskegee was not 
quite as good as Harvard. One way 
to do this is to isolate the college from 
the community: use the college as a tool 
to enable the lettered to evacuate the 
Black community—not elevate it. 

I remembered drinking wine with 
Sammy Young’s friends on a visit to 
Tuskegee shortly after his assassina- 
tion. We were out in the woods at a 
cabin owned by Dr. Doris Mitchell, 
now a veterinarian in New York City. 
I recall how anxious they were to get 
me off campus, ta have an adult listen 
to/understand them—and not forget 
from whence they came. 

I wondered if the Messenger would 
return Tuskegee to the people or 
whether he would continue to isolate it 
from the poor, ‘Black, rural community. 
I wondered if the syphilis study involvy- 
ing four hundrec Black men between 
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1932 and 1972 would have taken place 
had Booker T. Washington’s legitimate 
legacy prevailed. I wondered. 

I recalled how I had resisted the 
white conditioning that white institu- 
tions were “superior” to Black institu- 
tions as though the Black institutions 
were provided with equal opportunity 
to compete in whiteamerica. I recalled 
being challenged/pushed to think while 
a student at Morehouse College in At- 
lanta—and dared to do so at Columbia 
and City College—unless it involved 
the incorporation of white nationistic 
values, Despite the rhetoric, the Black 
down-south colleges have produced the 
legitimate leadership of the Black com- 
munity in concert with white-controlled 
penal institutions. As I write this I am 
reminded of how white liberals conceal 
their slave master associations, but not 
the concomitant power of the slave 
master. 


White-controlled prisons have 
produced more authentic Black 
men than have white-controlled 
college campuses. Why? Is 
it because of the absence of 
white liberals from the prison? 
This is not to suggest that 
Black men be sent to prison. 
It is to accredit the conversions 
which George Jackson, Mal- 
colm X, Martin Luther King, 
Eldridge Cleaver, and others 
experienced in prison. The 
clarity of the meaning of the 
impact of white oppression be- 
came crystal clear to them— 
in prison. 


The Muslims have utilized 
prison / addicted /pimp/prosti- 
tuted populations as fertile 
grounds for recruitment and 
conversions. In fact, they 
were the first religious group 
to win the approval of the 
Supreme Court to practice a 
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nontraditional (Western) reli- 
gion within confined settings. 


The strength of the Black down- 
south colleges as builders of Black men 
seems to lie in their acceptance of the 
basic condition of white institutional 
racism despite their rhetoric. Black 
colleges do not “indoctrinate” Black- 
ness in the way in which white colleges 
indoctrinate WASPism. Black colleges 
only have to reappropriate/reaffirm/ 
incorporate it. 

Neither did John Churchville out in 
Philadelphia’s Freedom Library Day 
School have to indoctrinate his young 
charges into Blackness He held it be- 
fore them as their reality. He was 
criticized for nurturing his charges into 
men and women too fast: with not 
keeping them as little boys and girls, 
having fun, and so forth. 


One cannot change or impact 
anything of which one is not a 
part. Black Studies pro- 
grams which try to become 
an integral part of white cam- 
puses are destined to fail. 
Black students who revolt 
against Black colleges also are 
destined to fail. Black stu- 
dents can legitimately revolt 
only against white colleges. 
They can legitimately reform 
only Black colleges—after first 
becoming a part of them. 


One revolts against someone 
else’s institution; he reforms 
his own institutions. Hence 
the failure of white radicals/ 
liberals. The former sought 
to revolt against ther own 
institutions; the latter sought 
to reform institutions in the 
Black community and not 
those in the white community. 


I learned in Atlanta what it was, how 
it felt, to be a part of an institution I 
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had to learn to function as an “insider”: 
to learn from the consumers how to help 
them to deepen their own capacities— 
to identify their own strengths; how to 
communicate positive feedback inter- 
nally and horizontally. 

During one encounter session, the 
male faculty formed a caucus as a de- 
fense against female control. They 
organized collectively to prevent fe- 
male bitchiness from reigning supreme. 
When interrupted by a female faculty, 
they agreed that the speaker should 
continue to talk and that the other 
males would support the right of the 
male to be heard. It turned out that 
the women needed the strength of the 
males to encourage them to harness 
their own bitchiness. It freed them to 
stop competing with each other and to 
learn to deal with each other and the 
males—-on human terms. 

Such emotional honesty could never 
occur on a white college campus. I was 
there: they couldn’t dig me because I 
demanded that they feel—not just 
think; that they act. White colleges 
ain’t about changing anything but stu- 
dents Never themselves. 

Atlanta University caused me to learn 
a very important lesson. Black people 
need each other. That is probably the 
message of Black colleges even though 
seldom articulated. White colleges 
teach Blacks to need the white man. 


Black educational organizations 


One June 8, 1968, some brothers/ 
sisters selected me to chair a national 
Black educational organization con- 
vened by some brothers/sisters in Chi- 
cago. The Chicago brothers/sisters 
were “heavily into” theoretical prac- 
tice—just outside of reality and the 
people to whom it was to apply. It 
was the first time that an all-Black 
group had honored me—at a national 
level. I recall my excitement: how 
Sister Martin de Porres, a “together” 
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Black nun, shared the experience with 
me; how I remembered that Nat 
Turner’s earning of the respect of his 
own people turned out to be a self- 
mobilizing tool. I wished that my wife 
and children had bean there to share 
it with me. The best that I was able 
to do was telephone home and share 
it with them. 

What I did not know was that the 
Chicago group began, then and there, 
not to build an organization, but to 
try to overthrow the one they had set 
up but no longer controlled. They 
probably felt left out. 

In August 1968, a committee met in 
St. Louis, Missouri. They came down 
to St. Louis to disrupt/take over, but 
failed to do so. 

The next confrontation occurred in 
Atlanta, Georgia, in Sales Hall, More- 
house College, where I had attended 
school: where “Buck Benny” Mays and 
many of his contemporaries—Howard 
Thurman, Rev. William Holmes Bor- 
ders, and so forth—-bathed our minds 
in Blackness. Efforts to find out what 
was ailing the brothers/sisters in Chi- 
cago failed. Every time I went to 
Chicago I would look them up and rap 
with them—when they weren’t lecturing 
to me. What I learned over a period 
of time was that they had a plan which 
they wanted to impose on the national 
organization which they had not been 
able to implement locally. They talked 
as though Chicago belonged to them, 
not Daley—as though they were a part 
of a nation separate from the one I 
thought we were trying to build. They 


viewed Black Chicago and Black New 


York as being two different nations 
rather than different parts of the same 
Black nation. 

The confrontation was engineered by 
intimidating a variety of people into 
believing that Wilcox was a “white Eu- 
ropean,” a thief, not a part of the Black 
community, and sc forth. Brothers and 
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sisters who knew better were afraid to 
take a stand for what they believed in. 
No one would take the dais on my 
terms: to flush out the legitimate con- 
cerns of the antagonists from Chicago— 
respond to them—and move on. 

The members of the national commit- 
tee peeled out of the room to get ready 
for the feeding of the Christians to the 
lions. Sales Hall was to become the 
Coliseum. They wanted to have front- 
row seats. Left in the room were 
Hugh Lane, a roommate from More- 
house College, Ernestine Brazeal, the 
daughter of Dean Brazeal, formerly of 
Morehouse College, and Doris Harmon 
from Chicago, who risked the wrath of 
her home towners to take a stand 
for what she believed. It did not 
really take courage: just a sense of 
responsibility. 

A few other people were to share my 
insights on this night: Owusu Sadaukai, 
HNIC, Malcolm X Liberation Uni- 
versity, Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Gloria Cade of EDAC, Cleveland, 
Ohio; and Alice Walker, ARD Self- 
Help Education Center, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

I was faced with whether or not to 
act as a dictator, quell the rebellion 
treat them like niggers—and move on. 
The alternative was to refuse to belittle 
or intimidate them; to face their wrath 
without returning it, to help them con- 
sciously experience the feeling of being 
“taken” as a learning experience; to 
force them to begin working on freeing 
themselves. They wanted me to be- 
come “Bwana” Wilcox and to free 
them. That is a basic contradiction. 
No one can speak for the voiceless, 


I chose to test out whether 
I could be their brother—and 
not their oppressor: to test out 
whether, indeed, I had an 
undying love for my brothers 
and sisters. 
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It was an important opportunity in 
my life: a chance to cross a seldom en- 
countered bridge. I knew that it was 
impossible to refute unsubstantiated 
charges; nor was it possible to get 
people to listen to the truth if the truth 
would hurt. I dared those present to 
destroy me: without my raising a finger 
to destroy them. I learned that I loved 
my people and of the power of Black 
love. 

Black education has continued to pro- 
liferate in this country from the local 
level, not the national level; as an alter- 
native political system—GĜGary’s Con- 
vention—not merely as an alternative 
educational system; as a nation-building 
tool, not just as a scholarship tool. 
Much of it has occurred in the Black 
community. 

AFRAM, my base, has become a 
clearinghouse for Black education in 
this country, not the leader or policy- 
maker. No one asks AFRAM to lead 
it. They ask AFRAM to join in as a 
member. Collective forms of leadership 
have become a matter of form. 

The antagonists in Atlanta did not 
want to form a collective leadership 
model. They wanted to displace me 
as leader. I agreed to step down as 
coordinator of a national committee 
and maintain the Chairmanship of the 
Executive Committee (which later es- 
tablished a clearinghouse) The 
morning after the newly elected na- 
tional committee came to me to ask me 
to serve as coordinator. I refused on 
the basis that a national committee 
without local roots is a contradiction. 
The committee met once after Atlanta, 
but soon began to realize that the form 
which had been imposed on me in Chi- 
cago in 1968 was unworkable—no 
matter who coordinated it. 

The next morning flyers were placed 
under my door in which various sub- 
groups admitted that they had been had 
by the antagonists. 
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The requirement of establishing a 
local base first has become a model 
for establishing national bodies. The 
formed committee has been replaced 
with the more natural communal form: 
liberation becomes a full-time not a 
part-time activity. One does not learn 
by doing. He does in order to learn. 
One learns by beginning to do what he 
has to learn how to do. According to 
a Chinese proverb: All progress comes 
from daring to begin. 

In the process, several institutions 
have developed which build learning 
opportunities as they operate. 


1. Black Educational Viewpoints Net- 
work involves the producers of Black 
educational models in ongoing sharing 
experiences, Four of the models were 
developed to meet the needs of the 
children of the producers themselves. 

2. Teacher Training Institutes are 
held in various communities for anyone 
in the Black community who wants to 
learn how to teach Black children. One 
such institute involved the trainees in 
the development of the curriculum, 
the recruitment of the students, and 
the conducting of the classes for the 
students. 

3. Council of Independent Black 
Institutions is a family of independent 
Black educational institutions organized 
to create a national Black school sys- 
tem, to proliferate new independent 
institutions and to impact Black chil- 
dren attending public schools. 

4. Educational Council, Congress of 
African People, serves to proliferate/de- 
velop/formulate/propagate the concept 
of Black nationalism as it relates to 
Black education; to establish the role 
of values and culture in all educa- 
tion; and to develop mechanisms for en- 
suring multi-cultural control of public 
education, 


Interestingly, none of these are ef- 
forts by Blacks to control white educa- 
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tion or to influence white education 
from the inside. They are efforts to 
ensure Black control of Black education 
and authentic presentation of the Black 
condition by Blacks themselves. If 
it did no more than encourage a 
moratorium on white interpretations— 
Moynihan, Jencks, Silberman, Coleman, 
Cloward, Pivin, Reisman, and the 
like—of the Black experience, it would 
do a great deal to ease interracial 
tensions. 

Participation in the Black educational 
movement has taught me that no one 
but Blacks is going to take the respon- 
sibility for learning how and trans- 
mitting to others how to use education 
as a liberating/nation-building tool— 
for Blacks themselves, 


White liberal legitimation 


My son, who was still sitting beside 
me in Temple No. 2 in Chicago, had 
commented that ne saw the Muslims 
as having a real impact on young people 
who grew up in it, but questioned ‘its 
staying power for older people who 
were forced by the circumstances of 
their lives to choose the Muslims as 
an alternative to confinement, drug 
addiction, prostitution, and so forth. 

He seemed to be talking about the 
need to develop institutions in the Black 
community to guarantee that there 
would be no future need for social 
rehabilitation or restoration to Black- 
ness. How can we guarantee that the 
job is done the first time around? 
Corrective services have become a big 
business in this society because of the 
excessive failure of its developmental 
institutions: families, schools, churches, 
and so forth. | 

I thought about the fact that he 
had graduated from the Manhattan 
Country School, the most economically/ 
racially integrated school in the coun- 
try. I recalled that as a founding 
board member I had given the school 
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legitimacy in his mind and as an inter- 
racial institution. He enrolled in the 
school against my will because our 
contract is for each of us to make his 
own decision. 

Both of our relationships with the 
school came a cropper when the issue 
of Black/Puerto Rican culture was 
raised. The Black/Latin caucus sought 
the director’s permission to introduce 
Black and Latin culture into the cur- 
riculum rather than developing and 
introducing it into the curriculum itself 
The caucus wanted me to use my status 
as a board member to have it intro- 
duced rather than exercising its own 
prerogatives to introduce it. 

My son left the school more com- 
mitted to his own group than he would 
have had the school not resisted the 
input of Black culture. It forced me 
to exercise my own responsibility to 
him as a father/teacher to see that he 
experienced the meaning of being Black 
in America, Therefore, he has walked 
picket lines with me, attended Black 
Power conferences, is heir to a rare 
collection of books on Blacks, and 
spends some time rapping with me 
about the world. 

The school succeeded in failing to 
brainwash him largely because it en- 
abled him to see that he had to take 
responsibility for reappropriating his 
own ties with his own soul. The school 
missed a rare opportunity to learn how 
to respect those Black people who are 
not ashamed of being Black. It is des- 
tined to end up as an interracial school 
wherein the Blacks/whites/Puerto Ri- 
cans differ only in skin color——not 
culture. It will produce Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants. 

Both the director of the school and 
the Black/Latin caucus wanted to uti- 
lize my Blackness to legitimate white 
liberalism rather than to authenticate 
the right of all of the actors to be 
themselves. 
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A second instance occurred at the 
CHS (College for Human Services— 
formerly Women’s ‘Talent Corps) 
where I served as chairman of the 
Board of Directors from its inception 
until mid-1972. I resigned after two 
student strikes where Black female 
students were in the majority. 

The first strike occurred when a 
Black staff person was dismissed but 
was reluctant to appeal his dismissal to 
the board because he believed that he 
would not be reinstated. It seemed to 
me that the white female president 
began to distrust me when she learned 
that I was prepared to offer justice— 
a fair hearing—to the dismissed em- 
ployee. She had mistakenly anticipated 
my blind support of her decision. 

A second strike arose a year later 
around the same issues. Again the 
president refused to deal with the issues. 
The student body refused to insist that 
she leave. The white board members 
formed a coalition to support the white 
president: right or wrong. I resigned. 
In my resignation statement of May 
30, 1972, to the board, I wrote that 
I could no longer contribute, by my 
presence, to the CHS’ inability to re- 
spend to Black people and students on 
human terms. I indicated that the ad- 
ministration dominated by white fe- 
males lacked the ability to engage in 
meaningful problem-solving with Blacks 
and Puerto Ricans and that the faculty 
lacked a basic understanding of the 
social issues for which students are 
being educated. Further, I said that 
the board supported existing leadership 
despite its failures and that the stu- 
dents, because they were easily intimi- 
dated, fearful of the truth, and reluc- 
tant to act on their own convictions, 
were dissipating their great potential. 
In conclusion, I summarized my own 
role as follows: 


ĮI failed to be able to get the CHS com- 
munity to confront the issue of white 
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institutional racism which pervades the en- 
tire institution I was, perhaps, naive to 
think that CHS’ leadership and staff were 
capable of facing that issue. I resigned 
when the full meaning of this issue became 
clear. If an educational institution cannot 
confront these issues, then it is either not 
an educational institution or it’s somebody’s 


plaything. Take your choice My game 
justice first. 
I learned that 
Organizations controlled by 


white liberals which serve 
Black people are dangerous 
social institutions. They func- 
tion to produce Blacks who 
become equally as_ racist 
against other Blacks: Blacks 
who want to lead other Blacks 
on behalf of the white agenda. 
Such institutions fail to equip 
Blacks to function as members 
of the Black community to 
build Black-controlled institu- 
tions or to provide the Black 
agenda, 


White liberals expend their 
energies attempting to change 
others, not themselves. They 
are incapable of taking any- 
one seriously, including them- 
selves, 


As a case in point, after the above- 
mentioned statement of resignation was 
submitted, the counsel to the Board of 
Directors wrote to me to determine 
whether or not I was resigning only as 
chairman of the board or also as a mem- 
ber of the board! 


Walking the white line 


Even as I write this letter, the Black 
colleges in the down-south are being 
“integrated” into the state educational 
systems. ‘They are being taken over 
by whites and prepared for dissolution/ 
absorption / integration / disintegration. 
Their presidents, who five years ago 
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were pushing for integration while 
maintaining all-Black institutions, are 
now trying to figure out how to create 
Black-controlled, multi-racial institu- 
tions through the use of public funds. 

The anti-busing legislation of the 
current administratior has been re- 
ceived by the overwhelming majority 
of Blackamericans as an affirmation of 
a previously poorly concealed white at- 
titude toward Black intelligence in this 
country. There are nc legitimate Black 
opponents to it. The NAACP (Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People) reaction is more 
that of a person who has been double- 
crossed, rather than that of one who 
has been seriously denied a basic right. 
It is still considering whether or not 
the current administration is anti-Black. 
Its consistent anti-Bleck stance is more 
related to its need to survive/seli- 
perpetuate than it is to a need to re- 
spond to the Black community. 

As an advisor to the Platform Com- 
mittee at the Gary Convention, I know 
that no single state delegation was 
totally in favor of busing—particularly 
one-way busing. Several delegates from 
Richmond, Virginia, and a few from 
California and one other state did not 
want to have their own opportunities 
to bus wiped out by a convention reso- 
lution. They also tended to be “‘tal- 
ented tenth” membezs: Blacks who felt 
that they were summoned to lead or 
speak for the Black masses. The 
NAACP literally withdrew from the 
Gary Convention before it began, 
when it opposed the content of the 
Gary Convention for its separatist 
views. It appeared to us that the 
NAACP was unhappy with the manner 
in which the statement favored the 
Black agenda. 

The only other organizations which 
felt any kind of heed to speak out were 
CORE (Congress on Racial Equality) 
and selected Urban League-ites. The 
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former wanted to utilize this issue to 
focus attention on its own plan for 
Black control over Black schools on a 
city-wide basis: viewing education as a 
big business. An Urban League-ite 
wanted to make sure that by sup- 
porting the anti-busing position he 
was not supporting the position of 
white segregationists. 


White segregationists are not 
interested in having Blacks 
obtain a decent education, 
no matter who controls the 
education. 


It is a distortion of white racists and 
social scientists that the struggle for 
Blacks to control their own schools is 
separationist or is consistent with the 
aims of white segregationists. It is part 
of the same rhetoric that labels Blacks 
who resist white oppression or fail to 
comfort white liberals in the Black 
community, as “Black racists.” The 
desire for Black control is matched by 
a desire for self-sovereignty in intra- 
communal / familial /social/cultural af- 
fairs. White segregationists do not 
want Blacks to have self-sovereignty, 
since white segregationists do not have 
it themselves. They are controlled by 
their passion for destroying Blacks. 
White liberals do not respect self-sover- 
eignty among Blacks because Black suf- 
fering is a tool to divert the attention 
of the liberals away from their own 
philosophical/ideological bankruptcy. A 
Black racist, to a white, is a Black who 
cannot be controlled by whites and one 
who refuses to “play nigger” to a white 
person. A Black racist is one who is 
not ashamed of his Blackness—but has 
no need to flaunt it. 


Racism as a fact cannot be 
separated from the power/ 
ability to exercise it. 


The late Brother Paul Cabell, who 
committed suicide as Assistant Prin- 
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cipal of Flint, Michigan, Beecher High 
School, left a legacy to all Black edu- 
cators: there is no neutral ground. He 
chose to view himself as an Assistant 
Principal, not as a Black administrator: 
he saw “human relations” and “race 
relations” as separate concerns; that is, 
he probably was unable to perceive his 
Blackness as being an integral part of 
his humanness. He had more faith in 
the ability of whiteamerica to respond 
to him on human terms than he had 
in his own ability/right to guard the 
right of his Black students to question 
whiteamerica. 

The Black colleges are now being 
forced into the position of using com- 
promise as an enactment of their own 
goals. The NAACP is still behaving as 
though it were an “outcast” in the 
white community rather than being an 
integral part of the Black community. 
Several Black organizations are continu- 
ing to use issues raised by whiteamer- 
ica as a way to maintain a “leadership 
position” within the Black community. 
Black intellectuals are continuing to 
attempt to behave as though they were 
neutral; objective—free of being Black. 
Deep down inside themselves they be- 
lieve that they will starve unless they 
walk the white line. 


Lessons learned 


The Muslims do not have the final 
answer; neither does the Honorable 
Elijah Muhammad. What they have 
been able to do is to convince a grow- 
ing number of Black people that they 
can survive together: that they can 
struggle to be free together. The invi- 
tation extended to Black intellectuals 
and the interest in purchasing Tuskegee 
Institute was historic—in that it was a 
simulated attempt to put W. E. B. 
DuBois and Booker T. Washington to 
work in the same nation along with 
Father Divine. 
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The weakness of the effort was that 
it lacked the unifying motion that 
Imamu Amiri Baraka has developed in 
NewArk—and which he tried to imple- 
ment at Gary-——and which fell apart 
in the Miami conventions (Democratic 
and Republican) where Blacks began 
to compete—not for leadership over 
Blacks, but for the attention of the 
white leadership The experience that 
I had had in Atlanta then, was not 
merely an effort to displace me. It was 
probably an effort to win white ap- 
proval through capturing the leadership 
of a Black organization. 


Heading home 


What this letter comes down to is 
an appeal for a new definition of 
Black education in whiteamerica. It is 
an appeal to Black intellectuals to Jearn 
how to function as insiders wtthtn the 
Black community: an appeal to par- 
ticipate in developing institutions to 
serve the needs of the Black masses— 
not only educationally, but economi- 
cally and politically. 

Utilize your talents to enable Black 
institutions to self-certify themselves: 
to accredit their own abilities for self- 
direction. Utilize your talents to define 
the Black condition on human terms. 
Utilize your talents to enable Black in- 
stitutions to increase their belief in their 
capacity to control themselves—and 
thereby to develop ways and means of 
financing themselves. 

The Honorable Elijah Muhammad’s 
legacy to the non-registered Muslims in 
the Black world is its demonstrated 
potential to self-finance, self-manage, 
self-develop itself. It took a thousand 
daily collections of quarters, dimes, and 
nickels to build a Muslim nation in 
much the same style that Black com- 
munities are ripped-off on a daily basis 
by white racist exploiters. The differ- 
ence was that the Muslims were build- 
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ing a Black nation, not subsidizing the 
white one. The thriving Black institu- 
tions in 1972 are those in which all of 
the participants are expected/com- 
manded to participate economically, 
physically—through work—and through 
acceptance of a set of relevant values. 

It is interesting to note that Black 
nationalist institutions are prolifer- 
ating—the University of Islam, the 
Council of Independent Black Institu- 
tions, the Federation of Pan-African 
Schools; and their “affiliates?” are be- 
coming the institutions that link Blacks 
in the up-south and down-south and 
those on the Continent—the institutions 
that practice daily how to achieve inde- 
pendence, how to define themselves, how 
to self-finance themselves, and how to 
educate for liberation and Black nation- 
hood. 


1. They will learn that the only way 
to judge any man is by Ats own 
behavior. Most whites are try- 
ing to change Blacks. 

2. They will learn that Black intel- 
lectuals who are useful to na- 
tion-building ultimately have to 
be educated as members of the 
Black community while engaged 
in problem-solving in the Black 
community. 

3. They will come to understand 
that white-controlled institutions 
are ill equipped to respond to 
Black students on human terms. 

4. They will learn that the Black 
down-south colleges have a great 


deal to teach/share about the ef- ` 


fective education of Blacks: they 
are invaluable resources to the 
liberation movement. 

5. They will learn that participa- 
tion in the proliferation of Black 
educational movements will pro- 
vide learning experiences that 
cannot be acquired on college 
‘campuses: the learning that 


10. 


11. 


comes from doing in order to 
learn. 


. They will not make the mistake 


of legitimating a role for white 
liberals in the education of 
Blacks, ‘The mere presence of 
white liberals increases the pos- 
sibility that Blacks will be di- 
vided in such institutions. 


. They will view busing or anti- 


busing legislation as two sides of 
the same coin: an expression of 
legislative intent not accompa- 
nied by legislative enforcement. 
Busing will not be enforced 
making it unnecessary to have to 
enforce anti-busing legislation! 


. They will utilize themselves to 


encourage Black down-south col- 
leges to develop as a part of their 
educational programs a collective 
self-financing economic process 
that nurtures institutional self- 
determination and self-reliance as 
an integral part of the educa- 
tional process. The Malcolm X 
Liberation University is a be- 
ginning model. The University 
of Islam is a proven model. 


. They will not be deterred by 


brothers/sisters who are more in- 
terested in rapping than working, 
theorizing than pragmatizing, de- 
fending the man than advocating 
for us, getting over than getting 
the job done. They will also 
continue to love them, 

They will not permit white insti- 
tutions to train them to lead 
Black people. Rather they will 
learn from white institutions how 
to deal with white racists with- 
out becoming them. (Witness 
the number of community control 
advocates who are now on such 
campuses getting Ph.D.’s.) 

They will never forget from 
whence they came, who they are, 
and who’s on their team. 


12. 


13. 
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They will recognize the impor- 
tance of building a local political 
power base. The Committee for 
a Unified NewArk is a case in 
point. If one cannot influence 
the block on which one lives, 
then one will have no impact on 
the Black masses. 

Finally, they will try to find a 
way to combine the talents of a 
Garvey and a DuBois within a 
single institution as a means for 
providing a vehicle for education 
for nationhood. 


This letter to my brothers and sisters 
probably raises more questions than it 
answers. Its real intent, however, is to 
discard all of the answers that have not 
worked and to place before my brothers 
and sisters the major educational issues 
of our time: the knowledge, experience, 
theory, and ideology for the liberation 
of Black people does not exist on 
college campuses. It exists within us. 


Never lose touch with your 
own soul, 
Brother PRESTON WILCOX 


Women and American Higher Education 


By PAMELA Rosy * 


ABSTRACT: This article traces the history of the develop- 
ment of higher educational opportunities for women in the 
United States. The first part shows that the development of 
higher education for women has been closely related to the 
economy’s need for female workers with particular skills and 
to the financial needs of colleges and universities. Secondly, 
it documents chat neither the difference between the educa- 
tional resources offered to men and women, nor the gap be- 
tween the income going to men and women with the same level 
of educational attainment, has been significantly reduced. 
The second half of the article illustrates how institutions of 
higher education have generally been characterized by the 
competitive, egotistical, and entrepreneurial culture to which 
men have been socialized. It then portrays an alternative 
culture, a culture of cooperation, community, and creativity. 
The history of women’s higher education sketched in this 
paper suggests that neither educational equality for women 
nor a cooperative hybrid model of social relations is likely 
to be realized within the present economic structure. Persons 
who want academia or any other sphere of life to be charac- 
terized by cooperative, egalitarian social relations need to 
actively concern themselves with questions regarding the 
nature of the economy and its influence on every aspect of 
human life and social relations within our society. 
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WOMEN AND AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


QUALITY of opportunity is the 
most frequent ideological justifi- 
cation given for inequality of conditions 
in capitalist societies. In America, the 
assertion that equal opportunity exists 
for all is generally defended on the 
grounds that education is open to all. 
When educational inequalities are rec- 
ognized, it is assumed that they are 
being rapidly eliminated by the plethora 
of American demonstration projects, 
legislative actions, administrative guide- 
lines, and court rulings aimed at assur- 
ing equal educational opportunity. 
The history of higher education for 
women in the United States does not 
support these comfortable assumptions * 
Rather, the available historical evidence 
suggests that: 


1. inequality between the educational 
resources offered to men and women 


1 Elsewhere I have questioned whether 
education 1s an effective means of redistribut- 
ing resources in the United States and have 
examined structural and internalized barriers 
to women in higher education Compare S 
M Miller and Pamela Roby, “Education and 
Redistribution The Limits of a Strategy,” 
Integrated Education 6, no 5 (September 
1968), S M Miller and Pamela Roby, The 
Future of Inequality (New York Basic 
Books, 1970), Pamela Roby, “Women in 
Higher Education Structural and Internalized 
Obstacles,” ın Constantina Safilios-Rothschild, 
ed, Toward a Sociology of Women (Lexing- 
ton, Mass Guinn-Blaisdell, 1972); and Pamela 
Roby, “Institutional Barriers to Women Stu- 
dents in Higher Education,” in Alice Rossi and 
Anne Calderwoad, eds, Academic Women on 
the Move (New York. Russel! Sage Founda- 
tion, forthcoming). Also see Bowles’s and 
Greer’s analyses of how American public edu- 
cation has failed to reduce inequality and to 
promote immigrants in American society Sam- 
uel Bowles, “Unequal Education and the Re- 
production of the Hierarchicel Division of 
Labor,” in Richard C Edwards, Michael 
Reich, and Thomas E Weisskopf, eds, The 
Capitalist System (Englewood Cliffs, NJ 
Prentice-Hall, 1972), Colin Greer, The Great 
School Legend: A Revisionsst Interpretation 
of American Public Education (New York 
Basic Books, 1972) 
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has not been significantly reduced and 
may have grown over the last century; 

2. the relatively small number of 
higher-level degrees granted to women 
over the last hundred years, although 
earned through completion of the same 
examinations and other institutional re- 
quirements as those earned by men, 
have had less economic value in terms 
of income and other occupational bene- 
fits than degrees granted to men; fur- 
thermore, over the last two decades, 
as an increasing proportion of bache- 
lor’s degrees have been granted to 
women, the gap between the economic 
rewards to men and women who have 
completed the degree and have entered 
the labor force has grown; 

3, the initial admittance of women to 
degree granting course work and the 
acceptance of increased numbers of 
women in institutions of higher educa- 
tion have been closely related to the 
economy’s need for women workers with 
particular skills and to institutions’ 
financial need for students; when these 
economic needs have declined, women 
have quickly been discouraged in more 
or less subtle ways from enrolling in 
and/or fulfilling degree requirements of 
institutions of higher education; 

4, institutions of higher education 
which have enrolled and granted de- 
grees to women have not and do not 
function in a pluralistic manner, but 
rather, with few exceptions, force 
women students and faculty members 
to either adopt a competitive, egocen- 
tric, entrepreneurial, and stereotypically 
masculine culture and its norms which 
mesh with needs of the larger economy, 
or to leave the institutions; 

5. the categorization and subsequent 
separation of women, blacks, and other 
minority groups and the less educated 
from men, elite whites, and the more 
educated buttresses the economy’s un- 
equal distribution of income and other 
rewards by providing an objective—al- 
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though many would argue illogical— 
basis for the distribution of resources? 
and by tending to bér groups receiving 
fewer benefits and opportunities from 
communication with those receiving 
more, so that the less well-off are un- 
likely to have evidence to show or to 
even know that they are receiving 
an unequal share; 

6. because the ‘nequitable educa- 
tional and occupational treatment of 
women buttresses the economy’3 un- 
equal distribution cf resources in the 
manner described above, this inequita- 
ble treatment is unl:kely to be rectified 
before general econcmic inequalities are 
eliminated or greatly reduced. 


Given the limitations of space, sup- 
port for these assertions which suggest 
an interrelationship between our eco- 
nomic and educational systems can be 
sketched only impressionistically. Fur- 
thermore, the assercions are confined to 
the U.S. economy and educational sys- 
tem. The educatianal systems of other 
capitalist nations vary greatly, and both 
the educational ard economic systems 
of many so-called socialist nations have 
characteristics similar to our own. In 
addition, to say that education and the 
economy are interrelated is not to say 
that the nature of our educational sys- 
tem is unrelated =o political, religious, 
or familial institutions. Nor do I wish 
to imply that women’s own pressure to 
change educational institutions has been 
totally ignored, but rather that, as de- 
scribed below, it has been mast often 
responded to when it has met needs of 
the economy or institutions of higher 
education, Still, some may reject the 
suggestion that a relationship exists be- 


2. Compare Pamela Roby, “Inequality. A 
Trend Analysis,’ Tae ANNALS 385 (Septem- 
ber 1969), pp. 110-17 

3 Compare Jobr Kenneth Galbraith, Ed- 
win Kuh, and Lester C. Thurow, “The Gal- 
braith Plan to Promote Minorities,’ New 
York Times Magazine, August 22, 1971 
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tween the economy and women’s edu- 
cation as economic determinism. Such 
a rejection would be fairly simple at 
this stage in our study since, on the 
one hand, over the last several decades, 
both social scientists and educators 
have treated education narrowly, de- 
voting little time to studying the inter- 
connections between education and the 
economy or any other institution, and 
since, on the other hand, the actual 
relationship between economic and edu- 
cational structures is most likely much 
subtler and more complex than simple 
theories of economic determinism would 
suggest.‘ 


WOMEN’S HIGHER EDUCATION: THE 
Last Two HUNDRED YEARS 


Two hundred years ago, during the 
Revolutionary War, Judith Murray, the 
daughter of a prosperous Massachusetts 
merchant and sea captain, wrote: 


Is it upon mature consideration we adopt 
the idea that nature is partial in her dis- 
tributions? Is it indeed a fact that she 
hath yielded to one half the human species 
so unquestionable a mental superiority? 
May we not trace the source [of this 
judgment that men are intellectually su- 
perior to women! in the difference of edu- 
cation and continued advantages? .. . [Is] 


4 The interconnections between the econ- 
omy and the government have been shown 
by Kolko and others tc be both very real and 
very complex The relationship between the 
economy and education one would assume is 
no less complex Gabnel Kolko, Triumph 
of Conservatism (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1963) Compare Martin J. Sklar, “Woodrow 
Wilson and the Political Economy of Modern 
United States Liberalism,” in James Weinstein 
and David W Eakins, eds, For a New Amer- 
ica’ Essays in History and Poltics (New 
York: Random House, 1970); Frances Fox 
Piven and Richard Cloward, Regulating the 
Poor: The Functions of Public Welfare (New 
York Random House, 1971), Anthony M 
Platt, The Child Savers, The Invention of 
Delinquency (Chicago’ University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1969). 
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it reasonable, that a candidate for im- 
mortality, for the joys of heaven, an in- 
teligent being, . should at present be 
30 degraded, as to be allowed no other 
zdeas, than those which are suggested by 
zhe mechanism of a pudding, or the sewing 
of the seams of a garment? > 


During colonial times and decades to 
-ollow, women, as Murray protested in 
the quote above, were considered intel- 
lectually inferior to men. Colleges 
established in the colonies prior to the 
Revolutionary War—Harvard (1636), 
William and Mary (1693), Yale 
(1701), Princeton (1746), Pennsylva- 
ria (1749), and Columbia (1754)— 
were limited to gentlemen, the sons of 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestant elite 
property holders, many of whom had 
been educated at Cambridge or Oxford. 
The colonies’ college graduates often 
played active roles in colonial govern- 
ments. Over half of Harvard’s early 
graduates became ministers; others 
entered law and teaching, then a man’s 
profession. 

The sons and daughters of most colo- 
nial families did not need an institu- 
tionalized education to carry out their 
adult roles. Boys learned farming 
by helping their fathers farm. Girls 
learned from their mothers the skills of 
caring for a home; spinning; weaving; 
making lace, quilts, clothes, shoes, and 
candles; planting and tending crops; 
and caring for children and the sick. 
Daughters of the well-to-do learned 
from their mothers how to supervise 
servants and embroider, and from both 
parents how to read the Bible and oc- 
casionally how to write. Having, in 
mast colonies, no right to property, no 


5. Judith Murray’s essay was not published 
until 1790, and then under her pen name, 
Constantia. Constantia, “The Equahty of 
the Sexes,” Massachusetts Magazine (March 
1793), pp 132-33, quoted in Eleanor Flexner, 
Century of Struggle (Cambridge, Mass. Har- 
vard University Press, 1959), p. 16 
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right to vote, no legal entity, women 
needed no formal education.® 


Water power, women’s seminaries, and 
normal schools 


Despite the vociferous voices of sev- 
eral male and female advocates of fe- 
male education, seminaries for women 
were opened for only the well-to-do few 
during the fifty years following Amer- 
ica’s Declaration of Independence. 
Then the economy underwent a signifi- 
cant change. A surge in industrial pro- 
duction outside the home was made 
possible by the harnessing of water 
power to spin cotton. In 1814 the 
first power-driven loom was set up in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, and operated 
by Deborah Skinner.‘ Since most men 
were fully employed when the looms 
were invented, hundreds of women were 
encouraged to and did join Skinner as 
wage earners working fourteen-hour 
days in the young textile industry—in 
1831, 80 percent of the workers in 
Massachusetts textile mills were women. 

Women were also increasingly sought 
as teachers for the burgeoning common 
schools, which radical working men saw 
as a means to guarantee social and eco- 
nomic equality® and employers viewed 
as a means to achieve a disciplined, 
loyal labor force.® Hiring women was 


6 Compare Leo Kanowitz, Women and the 
Law; The Unfinsshed Revolution (Albu- 
querque’ University of New Mexico Press, 
1969), pp 40-41 

7. Flexner, Century of Struggle, p 17. 

8 Compare Murray Milner, Jr, The IHu- 
sion of Equality: The Effect of Education on 
Opportunity, Inequality and Social Conflict 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1972), p 25; 
and R Welter, Popular Education and Demo- 
cratic Thought in America (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1962). 

9 For example, in 1841, H. Bartlett, a 
Lowell manufacturer who supervised four 
hundred to nine hundred persons yearly, 
wrote, “I have never considered mere knowl- 
edge .. . as the only advantage derived from 
a good Common School education . . in 
times of agitation, on account of some change 
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a logical way to meet the need for 
teachers not only because they had be- 
come accustomed to teaching their own 
and often neighbors’? young children 
and because men were not available for 
the jobs, but because taxpayers wanted 
to pay the cheapest possible wages. 
Female teachers earned one-fourth to 
one-half the salary paid to men.*° By 
1850, two million school age children 
required two hundred thousand teach- 
ers, nearly 90 percen: of whom were 
women. Thus a pattern was begun 
which was to long ckaracterize Amer- 
ican labor force practices: women were 
hired to fill a new job when men were 
not available, and the job soon became 
too low-paying even for men who 
needed work to be able to take it. 

Once thousands of women were hired 
as operatives and teachers, “women’s 
place” could no longer be said to be 
confined solely to the home, and their 
need for formal educazion to equip them 
for their new duties was harder to deny. 
However, teaching, like factory work, 
was seen as a prelude to marriage rather 
than a life-long career for women. 
After marriage, the economy most 
needed women to perform myriad tasks 
within the nuclear family. Each day 
they “produced and zroomed”’ the next 
generation of workers, a task covering 
most of their married lives? Each 


in regulations or wages, I have always looked 
to the most intelligenf, best educated and 
most moral for support [They are] 
more orderly and respectful in their deport- 
ment, and more ready to comply with the 
wholesome and necessary regulations of the 
establishment” H Bertlett quoted in Mı- 
chael B Katz, The Irony of Early School 
Reform: Educational Innovation in Mid- 
Nineteenth Century Massachusetts (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1970), p 88 

10 Compare Thomas Woody, A History of 
Women’s Education în the United States 
(1966, reprint ed, New York Octagon Books, 
1929), vol 1, pp 460-70, 483-505 

11 Ibid, p. 236 

12 Joan Mandle, “Women’s Liberation: 
Humanizing Rather than Polarizing.” THE 
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evening they physically revived the na- 
tion’s “productive” workers so that the 
following morning they could return to 
their jobs ready for a good day’s work. 
As wives, they also soothed husbands’ 
feelings brutalized by the increasingly 
alienated and regulated situation in 
which they had to Jabor each day—a 
task which, as Jessie Bernard has 
pointed out, supported and supports 
the status quo of indusirial society by 
draining off energy and hatred which 
might otherwise be turned against the 
society as revolutionary anger. 

Some two-year women’s seminaries 
were created specifically in response to 
the need for teachers; others, founded 
earlier, were begun in response to 
wealthy fathers’ desires that their daugh- 
ters reflect well on themselves and have 
the grace and social talents required to 
attract proper husbands. In both cases, 
the seminaries’ teacher education pro- 
grams reflected the belief that women 
would teach only a few years and then 
turn to their second, primary economic 
role of wife and mother. For example, 
the founders of Troy Female Seminary, 
established in 1825 and said by some 
to mark the beginning of higher educa- 
tion for women in the United States, 
viewed the “first object and mission” 
of the seminary as “teaching the broad 
sphere of women’s duties and accom- 
plishments”; training teachers was a 
secondary purpose.** 


ANNALS 397 (September 1971), p 125 Com- 
pare Ebhzabeth F Baker, Technology and 
Woman's Work (New York Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1964), Edith Abbott, Women in 
Industry: A Study in American Economic 
History (1910; reprint ed, New York Arno, 
1969); and Manlyn Power Goldberg, “The 
Economic Exploitation of Women,” in Richard 
Edwards, Michael Reich, and Thomas Weiss- 
kopf, eds, The Capitalist System (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, 1972). 

13 Jessie Bernard, Women and the Public 
Interest (New York Aldine, 1971), p 89 

14 Woody, History of Women’s Educa- 
tion, vol 1, pp 344-46; vol 2, pp 192-93. 
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In the late 1820s and during the 
1830s, state commissions in New York, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts argued 
that the seminaries were not providing 
enough teachers and that a distinct 
institution was needed to qualify per- 
sons for this purpose. In 1839 the 
first state-supported normal training 
school was established in Lexington, 
Massachusetts. It was exclusively for 
women, but others, opened over the fol- 
lowing decade in Massachusetts, Penn- 
svlvania, Connecticut, Michigan, Maine, 
and New York, were for both sexes. 
Although far beneath the standards of 
Harvard, Yale, and other men’s col- 
leges, their course of study was rigor- 
ous, including composition; geometry; 
algebra; physiology; natural, intellec- 
tual, and moral philosophy; natural 
history; botany; political economy; 
bookkeeping; vocal music; and the art 
of teaching.*® 


The Civil War and women’s admission 
to bachelor’s degree programs 


At only ten institutions could women, 
like men, obtain a full four-year course 
leading to an A.B. degree prior to 1861 
ard the Civil War. In 1837, two hun- 
dred and one years after Harvard 
opened its doors to men, four women 
requested and were granted admission 
to Oberlin’s regular college course. 
Hillsdale (in Michigan) and Antioch 
(in Ohio) admitted women when they 
opened in 1844 and 1853; and in 1855, 
four women along with eighty-five men 
entered the University of Iowa’s col- 
legiate department, giving that univer- 
sity the longest continuous record of 
coeducation—a few women enrolled in 
the University of Deseret, now the Uni- 
versity of Utah, in 1851, but the fol- 
lowing year its instruction was sus- 
pended for over a decade owing to lack 
of funds. In addition to the four co- 


15 Woody, History of Women’s Education, 
vol 1, pp. 473-80 
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educational institutions, six women’s 
colleges—Oxford Female (Ohio), Ti- 
nois Conference Female, Ingham (New 
York), Mary Sharp (Tennessee), El- 
mira, and Vassar—offered women a 
chance to work toward bachelor’s 
degrees,*® 

Despite political pressures and prom- 
ises, other institutions of higher educa- 
tion refused to allow women to work 
toward A.B. degrees until financial 
pressures generated by the Civil War 
and declining male enrollments led them 
to do so during or immediately follow- 
ing the war. At the University of 
Wisconsin, for example, coeducation 
was debated during the fifties and a 
Regents’ report declared: 


The entire success which has attended 
the common education of the sexes in the 
normal school and higher academies of the 
eastern states goes far toward setthng the 
question [of coeducation] for the univer- 
sity. There is not wanting collegiate ex- 
penence of some authority in the same 
direction .. [and] the board deem it 
right to prepare to meet the wishes of 
those parents who desire university cul- 
ture for their daughters by extending to 
all such the privileges of the institu- 
tion, . a 


But not until 1860 were women ad- 
mitted to the University’s normal 
school. By 1863, the war had so in- 
creased the attendance of women that 
their numbers actually exceeded those 
of men. In 1866, the University was 
reorganized so that all departments 
were Officially open to men and women 
equally, a policy which the State Super- 
intendent thoroughly approved since the 
“expense of carrying on the institution 
[would] be greatly lessened, if both 

16. Mabel Newcomer, A Century of Higher 
Education for American Women (New York: 
Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1959), pp. 
10-12; Woody, History of Women’s Educa- 
tion, vol 2, pp 137-382 


17 Woody, History of Women’s Education, 
vol 2, p 239 
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sexes were generally to recite to- 
gether.” 18 By 1870, six other szate 
universities—Kansas, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Michigan, and Califor- 
nia in addition to Jowa and Wisconsin— 
were open to women.’? 

Economy was the reason most oiten 
cited for coeducation’s sudden success, 
according to Woody, the primary his- 
torian of women’s higher educaticn.*° 
States needed to educate women so that 
they could teach in elementary and 
high schools, and the western states 
“were too poor to support two high 
grade educational institutions, one for 
men and one for women.” *? In New 
England, on the other hand, “the need 
for” coeducation was “not urgent be- 
cause the liberality of founders and 
benefactors . . . provided in at least 
five women’s colleges .. . an excellent 
education.” ”? 

In other cases, not poverty and the 
need for teachers, but financial dona- 
tions secured coeducation for women. 
Women were not admitted to Cornell 
until Henry W. Sage gave a building 
and an endowment of $250 thousand 
for them.2® When the University of 
Michigan faculty objected to the extra 
expense of a “two sex college,” Michi- 
gan women raised $100 thousand and 
their younger sisters were admitted.** 
The admission of women to Johns Hop- 
kins University Medical School in 1893 
was assured by funds collectec by 
women all over the United States, a 


18 Ibid, p 242. 

19 Newcomer, Century of Higher Educa- 
tion, p 14. 

20 Woody, History of Women's Education, 
vol. 2, pp 256-59. 

21 Charles T Van Hise, “Educational 
Tendencies in State Universities,’ Educa- 
tional Review 34 (December 1907), p 509. 

22 James Bryce, The American Common- 
wealth (London Macmillan and Company, 
1889), vol 2, p 605, 

23 Woody, History of Women’s Education, 
vol 2, p 248 

24, Ibid, p 259. 
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$350 thousand gift by Mary E. Garrett 
and a $10 thousand gift by Marian 
Hovey, originally offered to Harvard to 
provide medical instruction for women 
“on equal terms with men.”*° And 
suffragist Susan B. Anthony is said to 
have nearly ruined her health raising 
money for the University of Rochester 
so that women might be admitted.?* 
Although by the early 1870s women 
could obtain B A. degrees in eight state 
universities and approximately forty 
private coeducational colleges, only 
about eight hundred of the three thou- 
sand bachelor’s degrees awarded to 
women in 1870 were granted by these 
institutions. The remainder were at- 
tained in “female institutions.” 7’ De- 
bate raged in these female colleges as 
well as in their co-ed sister institutions 
during the sixties and early seventies, 
concerning the type of education women 
should receive. On one side, many 
feminists and professors—probably not 
wishing to have their own status low- 
ered by teaching subjects unlike those 
taught in men’s colleges—argued that 
women’s schools should imitate men’s in 
every particular. Others, including 
Durant, founder of Wellesley, believed 
that women’s education should be as 
thorough as men’s but not the same. He 
stressed “the importance of developing 
powers of thought and reason,” but 
wanted “instruction in religion and 
health,” and “regarded one hour of do- 
mestic work a day as an integral part 
of the educational program’—not a 
concession to the college’s economy but 
an important contribution to the econ- 
omy of future families and the society.*® 
Smith—-opened in 1875—was the first 
women’s college to provide a program 
of study almost identical with that of 


25. Ibid, p 358 

26. Ibid, p 259 

27 Newcomer, Century of Higher Educa- 
tion, p. 19 

28 Ibid, p 56 
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the prestigious male  institutions.”® 
Soon other women’s colleges followed 
suit; and Bryn Mawr, opened in 1880, 
provided the unique feature for a 
women’s college of a graduate school. 


The return to the hearth: Glamorized 
domesticity 


By the turn of the century women 
bad proven they could perform aca- 
demically as well as men without, as 
some had previously believed, being 
physically harmed or made infertile in 
the process. But no sooner had women 
proven their academic ability than old 
questions concerning whether women 
should cultivate their minds were raised 
with new forcefulness. The primary 
charge lodged against women’s educa- 
tion was that it lowered the birth rate. 
Each new report that showed ever lower 
marriage and childbearing rates among 
Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar graduates 
renewed the panic of the white Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant elite who feared being 
overcome by the influx of Italian, Irish, 
and Jewish immigrants and therefore ac- 
cepted as principle that well-to-do 
women should have as many children as 
possible.*° 

College-educated women also reacted 
against female education. Their atti- 
tudes developed out of their own plight 


29. Woody, History of Women’s Education, 
vol 2, p 182. 

30. One report showed that from twenty- 
seven to thirty-six years after graduation, only 
slightly more than 55 percent of Vassar’s 
early alumnae were marned, and among this 
group the average number of children born 
was slightly more than two per marned 
member. Of the next ten Vassar classes 
(1877-86), less than 51 percent were married 
from seventeen to twenty-six years after 
graduation, and the average number of chil- 
dren per married alumna was down to 1.5 
Willystine Goodsell, The Education of 
Women (New York Macmillan Company, 
1923), p. 36 Compare Robert J Sprague, 
“Education and Race Suicide,” Journal of 
Heredity 6 (April 1915), p 180 
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as humans unfit for any social or eco- 
nomic role. Rigorous collegiate course 
work generally left them dissatisfied as 
homemakers, and unable to qualify as 
elementary or secondary school teach- 
ers,** still nearly the only profession 
open to women. William O’Neill has 
described their dilemma, “Suddenly they 
found themselves not merely alone, but 
alone in a society that had no use for 
them. Their liberal education did not 
prepare them to do anything in particu- 
lar, and the stylized, carefully edited 
view of life it gave them bore little rela- 
tion to the actual world.” ** Although 
many college graduates were frustrated 
by a sense that they should use their 
education in some way that society had 
not yet defined, most, as Adele Simmons 
has pointed out, were neither “ready to 
challenge the view that women’s first 
goal in life was to marry and have 
children and that such a role excluded 
other possibilities,’ nor adventurous 
enough to embark on political action 
which was viewed as “inconsistent with 
the behavior expected of a college 
girl.’ 3 Even history’s exceptional 
women were, for periods of their lives, 
anguished by feeling overcultured, out 
of place, and useless. Jane Addams, 
who did not discover poverty until sev- 
eral years after receiving her B.A. from 
Rockford College (1881),°* recalled: 


I gradually reached a conviction that the 
first generation of college women had taken 
their learning too quickly, had departed too 


31 Newcomer, Century of Higher Educa- 
tion, p 89 

32 Wilham O'Neill, Everyone Was Brave 
(Chicago Quadrangle, 1969), p 79. 

33. Adele Simmons, “Education for What? 
The Response of Educational Structures to 
the Changing Roles of Women” (Paper pre- 
sented at the Eastern Sociological Society 
Meeting, Boston, Mass, April 22, 1971) 
(Princeton University, Department of His- 
tory, stencil), pp 14-15 , 

34 Chnstopher Lasch, The Soctal Thought 
of Jane Addams (Indianapolis. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1965), p 1 
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suddenly from the active, emotional life 
led by their grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers; that the contemporary edu- 
cation of young women had developed tco 
exclusively the power of acquiring knowl- 
edge and of merely receiving impressions, 
that somewhere in the process of “being 
educated” they had lost that simple and 
almost automatic response to the human 
appeal, . that they are so sheltered and 
pampered they have no chance even to 
make “the great refusal.” 38 


While many questioned the advan- 
tages of higher education for women, 
faculty, administrators, and male stu- 
dents within coeducational institutions 
generally contented themselves with rid- 
ding their own hallowed halls of the 
second sex rather than opposing female 
education per se. Informally the men 
charged that the presence and superior 
scholarship of women in some subjects 
forced male students into unfair com- 
petition. One opponent of coeducation 
wrote, “Girls are better students than 
boys, surpassing them in the power of 
application and the will to learn They 
read more, write more and have a 
wider range of ideas... .” 3€ Others 
feared the feminization of campus cul- 
ture. A Cornell professor is reported to 
have argued for separation of the sexes, 


saying: 


It [separation of the sexes] is to be 
effected in a gentlemanly way, but effected 
it must be The situation is due, perhaps, 
to the fact that the girls have a civilization 
and interests of their own and do not share 
in those of the boys. Their sports, views, 
and habits differ so that they have little 
in common Enforced association under 
the circumstances is irksome It is prom- 
ised in regard to coeducation that it will 
‘refine’ the boys, but college boys want 


35 Jane Addams, Twenty Years At Hull 
House: With Autobiographical Notes (New 
York The Macmillan Company, 1910), pp. 
Tig 73: 

36 Quoted in Woody, History of Women’s 
Education, vol 2, p. 282 
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their fling and don’t wish to be refined 
They prefer congenial savagery.®* 


The four reasons, according to 
Woody, most often officially given for 
separating the sexes were: (1) women’s 
rapid increase at the universities con- 
cerned; (2) their election of certain 
liberal arts courses to such an extent as 
to drive men from courses; (3) the ob- 
jection of men students to the attend- 
ance of women; and (4) the need for a 
“peculiar education for woman that 
should have regard for her nature and 
vocation.” *8 Underlying the first three 
of these reasons lay university officials’ 
fear that women would drive male stu- 
dents away from their campuses and 
thereby decrease total enrollments and 
endowments. The fourth reason was 
both political and economic in nature 
Many believed that women working 
outside the home interfered with their 
own personal interests; and the econ- 
omy, in a period of peace, did not need 
large numbers of women in the labor 
force and could benefit from their as- 
suming roles as homemakers and con- 
sumers. For all these reasons, in rapid 
succession Stanford, the University of 
Chicago——offered an endowment pro- 
vided that women should be segregated 
Wisconsin, Tufts, and Western Re- 
serve moved women into separate classes 
or colleges, and Wesleyan completely 
closed its doors to women, not reopen- 
ing them until 1970 when it found the 
number of its applicants declining owing 
to boys’ preference for co-ed schools! °° 


Clerical work and college women 


Whether or not student and faculty 
men reversed their attitudes concerning 


37 Quoted by Woody, History of Women’s 
Education, vol 2, p. 248, from The School 
Journal, vol. 74, p 550. 

38 Woody, History of Women’s Education, 
vol, 2, p. 282 

39. Woody, History of Women’s Education, 
vol. 2, pp 272-95; 304-20; Simmons, “Edu- 
cation for What?” pp 12-13 
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co-eds, between 1910 and 1930, the 
First World War and the increasing 
complexity of industrial production,*° 
distribution, and sales promotion created 
a spiraling need for educated female 
white-collar workers; and university 
policies became more cordial toward 
women—see Table 1. Between 1910 
and 1920 the percentage of women 
workers employed in white-collar jobs 
spurted 12.7 percent—from 26.1 to 38.8 
percent—and the percentage of bache- 
lor’s degrees awarded to women jumped 
11.5 percent—from 22 7 to 34.2 percent. 
During the next ten years, both the per- 
centage of women workers employed in 
white-collar jobs and the portion of 
bachelor’s degrees awarded to women 
increased by roughly half as much as 
during the 1910-20 decade—the former 
by 4.5 percent and the latter by 5 7 per- 
cent. 

Clerical work accounted for most of 
the increased demand for female white- 
collar employees between 1910 and the 
Depression, and continued to do so 
through the sixties. Between the turn 
of the century and 1970, the proportion 
of female workers in clerical jobs in- 
creased from 4 to 34 percent. The 
growth in clerical jobs was vastly greater 
for women than that in any other occu- 
pationa]l area. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, twice as many women were em- 
ployed in professional jobs as in clerical 
jobs; but by 1970 well over twice as 
many women were employed in clerical 
as compared to professional positions-— 
the proportion of female workers in 
professional and technical occupations 
grew slowly from 8 to 14 percent over 
the seventy years. 

Similarly, the increase in the percent- 
age of bachelor’s degrees awarded to 
women was much greater over the sev- 


40. Compare Irving Bernstein, The Lean 
Years The History of the American Worker 
1920-1633 (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1960), 
pp 55-56 
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enty-year period than that in the per- 
centage of doctor’s degrees awarded to 
the “second sex’—the proportion of 
bachelor’s degrees awarded to women 
rose from 19 to 43 percent, while the 
proportion of doctor’s degrees awarded 
to them increased from 6 to 13 percent. 
Although the proportion of women work- 
ers employed in white-collar positions 
increased steadily over the seven dec- 
ades, the percentage of bachelor’s, mas- 
ter’s,, and doctor’s degrees awarded to 
women rose sporadically with great 
leaps and precipitous declines—see Fig- 
ure 1. Seemingly, educational institu- 
tions’ policies toward women reflected 
not only labor force needs for women, 
but institutional ones as well. 

During the Depression and again dur- 
ing the Second World War, institutions 
of higher education experienced declin- 
ing enrollments. At these times many 
men’s colleges, which had long had local 
women who could not afford to leave 
home to attend college knocking on 
their doors, became coeducational; and 
coeducational institutions began to ad- 
mit women to, and encourage them to 
take, previously male courses of study.‘ 
By the fall of 1942, in response to 
World War II, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute admitted women, upsetting a 
116-year tradition; Pennsylvania State 
College included “women for the first 
time among prospective war-industry 
workers” in the Department of Indus- 
trial Engineering; and New York Uni- 
versity reported a “larger percentage of 
women among the undergraduate and 
graduate enrollees” than had before been 
the case and that they were “being 
trained to replace men in virtually all 
clerical, professional and technical 
fields.” 4 The University of Wisconsin 


41 Newcomer, Century of Higher Educa- 
tion, p. 38 ‘ 

42 Editor, “Adjustments in Educational 
Programs for the Training of Women,” 
School and Society, October 10, 1942, pp. 
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TABLE 1--Major OCCUPATION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY SEX, 


1900 To 1970 
Major OCCUPATION Group 1970 1960 1950 1940 1930 1920 1910 1900 
BOTE SEXES 
Total number * 78,626 66,681 58,999 51,742 48,686 42,206 37,291 29,030 
Percent of total 
White-collar workers 483% 431% 366% 31.1% 29.4% 249% 21.3% 176% 
Professional and tech- 
nical workers 14.2 112 8.6 75 6.8 5.4 47 4.2 
Managers, officials, and 
proprietors 105 106 87 7.3 7.4 66 66 58 
Clerical workers 17 4 147 12.3 96 89 80 5.3 30 
Salesworkers 6.2 6.6 69 6.7 6 3 49 4,7 45 
Blue-collar workers 35 3 36.3 41 1 39.8 39 6 40.2 38 2 358 
Craftsmen and foremen 12.9 12.8 14.1 12.0 12.8 13.0 11.6 105 
Operatives 17.7 18.0 20 4 18 4 15.8 15.6 146 12.8 
Nonfarm laborers 47 5.5 66 94 10.9 116 12.0 125 
Service workers 12.4 12.5 10.5 11.7 98 7.8 9.5 90 
Farmworkers 4.0 8.1 11.8 174 21.2 270 30.9 37.5 
FEMALE 
Total number ® 29,667 22,196 16,445 12,574 10,752 8637 7,445 5,319 
Percent of total 
White-collar workers 60.5% 546% 524% 44.9% 442% 38.85% 261% 178% 
Professional and tech- 
nical workers 14.5 12.2 12.2 12.8 138 11.7 98 8.2 
Managers, ofħcials, and 
proprietors 45 5.0 43 3.3 2.7 2:2 2.0 15 
Clerical workers 34.5 300 27.8 21.5 20.9 18.7 9.2 40 
Salesworkers 70 7.6 8.6 7.4 6.8 63 5.1 4.3 
Blue-collar workers {6.1 16.4 22 4 21.6 19.8 237 257 gE 
Craftsmen and foremen 1.1 1.0 1.5 1.1 10 1.2 14 14 
Operatives 14.5 15.0 20 0 195 17.4, 20.2 229 23.8 
Nonfarm laborers 0.5 04 0.9 11 1.5 2.3 14 2.6 
Service workers 21.7 24.7 21.5 29.4 27.5 23.9 32.4 35.5 
Farmworkers 18 4.5 3.7 4.0 8.4 13.5 15.8 19.0 





Source. U S Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times to 
1957 (Washington, D C.: U.S Government Printing Office, 1960), p. 74, U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1971 (Washington, D C.: U S. GPO, 1972), p. 222. 


2 In thousands. 


also admitted greater numbers of women 
than ever before in its history; and, as 
during the Civil War but never in peace 
time, more women than men were en- 
rolled in the University’s undergradu- 
ate schools and colleges.** 





320-21, compare Ruth Strang, “Women’s 
Education and Defense,” Educational Forum 
5 (May 1941) 

43, E B Fred, “Women and Higher Edu- 
cation. With Special Reference to the Uni- 


The reaction against women’s higher 
education 


With the war’s end and soldiers’ re- 
turn, journalists, economists, and edu- 
cators, fearing a glutted labor market, 
admonished women to leave their war- 
time jobs, and glamorized domesticity 
versity of Wisconsin,” The Journal of Experi- 


mental Education 31, no 2 (December 1962), 
p 162. 
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and full-time motherhood as they never 
had before. By the 1950s, the age at 
which women married had dropped, and 
dreams of careers were replaced by 
dreams of babies. Husbands’ new roles 
as managers, salesmen, and lawyers re- 
quired much entertaining and seemingly 
a full-time “helpmate.” Women’s mag- 
azines, which during war years had 
dwelt heavily on means by which women 
might most quickly and efficiently pre- 
pare meals and care for their homes as 
well as on the advantages of child care 
centers, now encouraged women to be- 
come gourmet cooks, responsive to all 
the needs of their children, and expert 
consumers. The latter role, of course, 
helped prevent a much-feared postwar 
economic recession, as well as tied hus- 
bands ever tighter to what were often 
restrictive, repressive, exploitative jobs. 

The percentage of university accep- 
tances and bachelor’s, master’s, and 
doctor’s degrees going to women, which 
had peaked during the war, plunged to 
levels well below those in 1930. Women 
students declined from 50 to 30 percent 
of the resident college enrollment be- 
tween 1944 and 1950.‘ Educators who 
still had women in their classes were told 
that they 


must help women understand that the 
homemaker’s maternal role calls for knowl- 
edge and expertness as does any other 
occupational role ... Besides preparing 
women for this role, educators should at- 
tempt to elevate this role to the same 
esteem, if not glamor, that any male 
occupational role enjoys.*5 


With women marrying and becoming 
absorbed in child rearing at decidedly 
younger ages, employers happily faced in 


44.W W. Ludeman, “Declining Female Col- 
lege Attendance. Causes and Implications,” 
Educational Forum, 25 (May 1961), p. 505. 

45 Aaron Lipman, “Educational Prepara- 
tion for the Female Role,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology 32 (September 1958), p 43 
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the fifties with economic expansion, had 
to seek older women whose children were 
grown to fill their need for clerical work- 
ers, teachers, and other traditionally 
female jobs. In 1955, for the first time 
on record, women aged forty-five to 
sixty-four had a higher labor force par- 
ticipation rate than those twenty-five to 
forty-four years of age—see Figure 2. 


Economic expanston: Women urged 
back to school and work 


The expansion continued into the six- 
ties. Schools and colleges were flooded 
with baby-boom children. Clerical and 
sales jobs were also expanding. Then 
the War on Poverty, launched in 1964, 
created more-——traditionally low-paying 
——jobs fitting women’s skills; recrea- 
tion leaders, social workers, nurses, 
teachers, and clerical workers were in 
short supply. With the Vietnam build- 
up, the official overall unemployment 
rate dropped below 4 percent in 1966 
and remained there until 1970—by 1971 
the overall unemployment rate was up 
to 5.9 percent.** Higher percentages of 
women of every age joined the labor 
force than ever before in history—fe- 
male labor force participation rates rose 
well above those of other war years; 
by 1970, exactly 50 percent of women 
aged nineteen to sixty-four were em- 
ployed. 

Warren Weaver, Vice President of the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation in 1960 
urged, “. . . as the pressure for able 
personnel increases, we simply must 
create new and appropriate opportuni- 


46. Generally a higher percentage of women 
than men have been looking for work 
When the overall unemployment rate dropped 
to beneath 4 percent, the female unemploy- 
ment rate fell to just under 5 percent; by 
1971 the female rate was up to 69 percent, as 
compared with the 59 percent overall rate of 
unemployment U.S Department of Labor, 
Employment and Earnings-—-July 1972 (Wash- 
ington, DC: US GPO, 1972), pp 21-22 
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FIGURE 2—Lasor Force Participation Rares or US Wosren sy Ace, 1890-1970 
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Source US. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States: Colonial 
Times to 1957 (Washington, DC. US GPO, 1960), p 7, US Bureau of the Census, 
Continuation Statistics to 1962 (Washington, DC: US GPO, 1965), US Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1971 (Washington, DC’ US GPO, 1972), p 
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ties for women.” ** The percentage of 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s de- 
grees awarded to women began to in- 
crease, although the percentage of B.A. 
and M.A. degrees granted to women 
never climbed near to that of 1944; and 
the percentage of doctorates awarded to 
women, like the percentage of college 
and university faculty comprised by 
women, did not come near to the level 


47 Warren Weaver, “A Great Age for Sci- 
ence,” The American Assembly (New York: 
Columbia University Fress, 1960), p 116, 
quoted in Fred, “Women and Higher Educa- 
tion,” p 160 


of the 1920s and 1930s—see Figure 1. 
In recognition of the need to train or 
retrain women past their child-rearing 
years, special programs for continuing 


education for women were also 
founded.*® 


48 These included the Radchffe Institute 
for Independent Study; the University of 
Minnesota Plan for the Continuing Education 
of Women, the Ford Foundaton Program for 
the Re-Training ın Mathematics of College 
Graduate Women, Rutgers University; the 
Sarah Lawrence Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation for Women, the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Program for Women, the Barnard 
College Plan for Special Students, and the 
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TABLE 2—IncomME BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND SEX ror WAGE EARNERS 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD AND Over, Unrrep States, 1950, 1960, 1970 


MEDIAN INCOME 


1950 1960 1970 
Women Women Women 
as % of as % of as % of 
Men Women en Men Women en Men Women en 
Years of school 
completed 
High school, 

4 $3,285 $1,584 48.2% $5,441 $2,184 40.1% $8,772 $3,400 38.7% 
College, 1-3 3,522 1,660 47.1 5,978 2,408 403 9,879 3,722 37.7 
College, 4 4407 2,321 52.7 7,388 3,322 45.0 12,144 5362 44.1 
College, 5 

or more 7,971 4,664 58.5 13,426 7,889 58.7 

Total of all 
wage earners 2,699 1,089 40.3 4.618 1,535 33.2 7,891 2,595 32.9 
MEDIAN EDUCATION 
(YRARS OF SCHOOLING) 
All wage 
earners 9.0 96 10.4 10.8 12:2 12.2 


Sounce: U S. Bureau of the Census, U. S Census of Population, 1950, vol. 4, Special Report, 
pt. 5, chap B, “Education” (Washington, D. C. U.S GPO, 1953), Table 12, pp. 108, 112, Table 13, 
p. 128; U S. Bureau of the Census, U. S Census of Population 1960, Subject Reports, “Educational 
Attamment,” Final Report PC(2)-5B (Washington, D.C .U S GPO, 1963), Table 6, p. 88, Table 7, 
p. 112; U S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-69, no. 80, “Income in 1970 
of Families and Persons in the United States? (Washington, D. C.: U. S. GPO, 1971), Table 49, 
pp. 102, 106. Statistics are available only for 1970 on income by educational attainment and sex for 
year-round full-time workers. In 1970, the mean income of year-round full-time female workers with 
five or more years of college was 55.3 percent of the income of the same category of male workers The 
overall median income of full-time year-round female workers decreased from 63 9 percent of men’s 
in 1955 to 60.8 percent in 1960 and 59.4 percent in 1970. Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, “Fact Sheet on the Earnings Gap,” Washington, D. C., 1971, p. 1. 


Women’s increasing educational at- 
tainment did not lead, as one might ex- 
pect, to decreased inequality between 
the incomes of women and men. In 
fact, quite the reverse occurred. The 
gap between the wages paid to full- 
time female and male workers in- 
creased.*® This trend was not reversed, 
as one might again expect, when educa- 
tion was taken into account. The me- 
dian income of female college graduates 
was 53 percent of that of men in 1950, 


American Association of University Women 
Graduate Program of Continuing Education 
for Women. Fred, “Women and Higher 
Education,” p 160 , 

49. US. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, P-60 Series, annual 1s- 
sues, 


45 percent in 1960, and 44 percent in 
1970-—see Table 2. 

Alice Rossi has maintained that it was 
the increased employment of post~child- 
rearing aged women and the discrimina- 
tion that they experienced in the labor 
force that 


provided the momentum leading to the es- 
tablshment of the Kennedy Commission 
on the Status of Women and the forma- 
tion of new women’s rights organizations 
in the mid-1960s. So long as women 
worked mostly before marriage or after 
marriage only until a first pregnancy, ... 
there were but feeble grounds for a signifi- 
cant movement among women, since their 
motivation for working was short-lived. 
Only among women who are relatively 
permanent members of the work force 
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could daily experience force an awareness 
of economic inequities based on sex and 
a determination to do something about 
them.5° 


Rossi predicted that this fortunate cir- 
cumstance would change: 


.. In the 1970’s there will be a re- 
versal in the demographic pattern The 
birth rate is now on the decline, the age 
at marnage creeping upward, and the time 
interval between marriage and childbear- 
ing widening. In the 1970’s there will 
be more young unmarried and childless 
married women seeking jobs, for they will 
be the baby-boom females grown to matur- 
ity. At the same time, graduate schools 
will be producing large numbers of young 
people with advanced degrees, who will 
face a very different job market from the 
one that young PhD ’s faced during the 
past twenty years.5t 


The impact of the demographic pat- 
tern described by Rossi was already felt 
in 1970, and then it was coupled with a 
shrinking economy and the govem- 
ment’s slowing down the expansion of 
jobs in the public sector. On the front 
page of the Wall Street Journal, journa- 
list Richard Martin bemoaned women’s 
seeking jobs at a time of high unem- 


ployment: 


The “hberation” of more and more 
women into the work force is giving the 
nation’s rising unemployment rate an un- 
welcome boost 

With the economy slowing down and 
production declining, the number of avail- 
able jobs has been shrinking steadily since 
the end of last year. But in the same 
period the size of the labor force has 
ballooned unexpectedly, and some econo- 
mists blame the abnormal growth largely 
on a big jump in the proportion of women 
entering the work force . The trend 
has been building for a long time, but the 
current influx of women couldn’t be hitting 


50 Alice Rossi, “Women—Terms of Lib- 
eration,” Dissent 17, no 6 (November 1970), 
p 534, 

51 Ibid, p 536. 
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the job market at a worse time, as far as 
many economists are concerned.5? 


Martin did concede that two over- 
riding economic factors were responsible 
for the surge of females into the job 
market: 


The rising cost of living is forcing more 
wives to work just to help maintain the 
family’s standard of living And the rising 
unemployment rate is forcing more of them 
to find jobs because their husbands are 
either already out of work or likely to be 
laid off if the economy slows further 5? 


In 1971, the overall unemployment 
rate among women rose to 6.9 percent, 
and a U.S. Office of Management and 
Budget report estimated that there were 
2.4 million women who wanted jobs 
but were not actively seeking work.® 
Bertram Gross estimated that actually 
as many as 7.5 million women were 
eager and able to work full- or part- 
time, but were unable to find a job.® 
Not only higher unemployment, but 
recommendations to cut spending in in- 
stitutions of higher education were 
triggered by the economy’s doldrums. 
In spring 1972, the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, headed by 
Clark Kerr, urged colleges and universi- 
ties to reduce their current spending 
rate by 20 percent or about $10 billion 
a year.°® 

It is too early to know exactly what 
statistical effect this latest economic re- 


52. Richard Martin, “Leaving the Home’ 
More Women Seek Jobs, Contributing to 
Boost in Unemployment Rate,” Wall Street 
Journal, June 29, 1970, p 1. 

53 Ibid 

54 Carol Mathews, “The Unemployed 
Women,” New York Post, Financial Section, 
April 4, 1972, p 67. 

55. Bertram Gross quoted by Mathews, ibid 

56 Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, The More Effective Use of Resources. 
An Imperative for Higher Education (13th 
Inter Report) (New York The Carnegie 
Commission, 1972) quoted in the New York 
Times, June 16, 1972, p. 17. 
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cession has had on the enrollment of 
women students and their completion of 
higher education. Although the reces- 
sion comes at a time when women’s or- 
ganizations are pressing hard for greater 
educational opportunities for women, if 
past trends in the relationship between 
the economy and education have any 
predictive value, the growth or decline 
of inequalities between higher educa- 
tional opportunities available to women 
and men will very much depend upon 
which has greater influence on educa- 
tional policies: the need of institutions 
of higher education, faced with declining 
applications, for more students; or the 
labor force’s slackening need for women, 
including many categories of profes- 
sional women. 


Topay: WOMEN IN THE MALE WORLD 
OF HicHER EDUCATION 


Today women have begun to question 
seriously the belief that equal oppor- 
tunity for women will be achieved 
through equal education. ‘They have 
begun to challenge this long-held maxim 
first because over the last fifty years 
they have seen that equal education does 
not assure equal opportunity. Women 
with degrees equivalent to those of men 
have been and are generally unable to 
obtain equivalent jobs, and the gap be- 
tween the salaries of men and women 
with equivalent levels of education has 
widened. Secondly, women have come 
to realize that although they have made 
gains in absolute terms in higher educa- 
tion, in relative terms, they have lost 
ground, In the 1920s and 1930s, over 
15 percent of the nation’s doctorates 
were awarded to women; in 1970, only 
13 percent went to the second sex; the 
proportion of college and university 
faculty positions going to women simi- 
larly declined. Finally, and of growing 
importance in the minds of many 
women, institutions of higher education, 
although accepting women as students 
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and to a considerably lesser extent as 
faculty members, seldom function in 
either a pluralistic or a hybrid manner. 
Instead, female students and faculty are 
forced to choose between leaving the 
institutions or adopting their competi- 
tive, egocentric, entrepreneurial and 
stereotypically masculine culture, a cul- 
ture which meshes well with the needs 
of the larger economy, but stands in 
marked opposition to the values and 
styles of life of many, perhaps most, 
academic women as well as to those of a 
sizable fraction of academic men. 

Many within academe are unable even 
to define or articulately describe the 
female culture and values. The female 
values, standards, and culture have been 
before them, but their eyes have not 
seen. This, as Jessie Bernard has writ- 
ten, is sexism. Just as “racism was the 
kind of naive assumption that white 
standards, values, and arts were the 
best, if not the only, ones, sexism [is] 
the assumption that male standards, 
values, and arts [are] the best, if not 
the only worthwhile, ones. Like racism, 
sexism [is] the unconscious, taken-for- 
granted, unquestioned, unexamined, and 
unchallenged acceptance of the belief 
that the world as it look[s] to men [is] 
the only world,.. that the values men 
[have] evolved [are] the only ones, 
that the way sex [looks] to men [is] 
the only way it could look to anyone, 
that what men [think] women [are] 
like [is] the only way to think about 
women,” 57 

How do women perceive the male 
culture? Some have recorded their im- 
pressions. Anais Nin wrote in her 
diary: 

I go out to a party and meet the editors 
of Partisan Review. They sit there with 
unsmiling cold faces, uninviting, closed 

57 Bernard, Women and the Public Interest, 
p 37 With the permission of Bernard this 


author has changed words ın brackets from 
past to present tense 
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Their talk is harsh, ideological, political, 
dry, neither warm, nor human nor sensi- 
tive They are tough intellectuals, without 
the slightest charm or wit or humor or 
tolerance They are rigid. Clever in a 
cold way.®8 


On reading the Nin passage, Alice Rossi 
commented that it reminded her “of nu- 
merous scenes” she had “experienced in 
largely male university faculty clubs.” °° 
Elsewhere, a Yale undergraduate stu- 
dent, “relieved that as a girl, she was 
outside the bounds of real intellectual 
competition,” commented, 


I’m not competing with anyone here, 
but I feel that men here have a built-in 
power struggle. It doesn’t manifest itself 
in the struggle for higher grades but even 
when they’re sitting at a table, there’s a 
competition for who can make the wittiest 
comment 6° 


Following faculty meetings, women have 
made comments similar to that of the 
Yale undergraduate. They. are outside 
the male power struggle which compels 
each of their colleagues one by one to 
rephrase the description of the problem 
being discussed, to create his own analy- 
sis of the problem’s development, to de- 
mand time to be heard and appraised 
by his colleagues, and thereby to stretch 
many meetings into seemingly endless 
contests. 

The power struggle requires constant 
ego reinforcement. For this reason, 
Jessie Bernard writes: 


Academic personnel are notoriously 
sensitive to slights The slightest evi- 
dence that they are not valued as highly 
as a colleague as expressed in office 


58 Gunther Stuhlmann, ed, Diary of Anats 
Nin, 1939-1944 (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
anid Jovanovich, 1970), vol 3, quoted in Alice 
Rossi, “Anais Nin—A Sampler,” Psychology 
Teday 6, no 3 (August 1972), p 46 

59. Rossi, “Anais Nin,” p 46 

60 Quoted in Pepper Schwartz and Janet 
Lever, “Women in the Male World of Higher 
Education,” in Rossi and Calderwood, Aca- 
demic Women on the Move 
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space, salary, privileges of one kind or 
another, or prerogatives, course allocation, 
or whatever, arouses great anxiety ®t 


The academic’s hunger for ego rein- 
forcement has effects which ripple into 
many areas of life. A typical male con- 
ventioneer’s interaction with a female 
colleague at professional conferences 
has been described: 


Speaking at his special convention rate 
of 275 words per minute, he recounts his 
achievements of the past year. He de- 
scribes, briefly, the seventeen major articles 
and sjx research notes and book reviews 
that he has completed Taking a little 
longer for each of the following, he then 
goes on to explain the major thesis of the 
seven monographs that are almost ready 
to go to the publishers . He then 
leans over, pledges his colleague to secrecy, 
and intimately describes the four definite 
and three “feeler” job offers that he has 
had to turn down during the year because 
of pressing commitments which prevent 
him from moving .. 

Why does the male conventioneer seek 
out his female colleague for conversations 
such as the one described above? Had 
he had the above discussion with a male 
colleague there would have been a quid- 


61 Jessie Bernard, Academic Women (Uni- 
versity Park Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1964), p. 193 Men too have occasion- 
ally taken note of the competitive nature of 
academia. Professor Paul Lazarsfeld of Co- 
lumbia University has stated, “Anyone fa- 
miliar with the college scene knows that fac- 
tionalism, backbiting, jealousy and maneuver- 
ing for advantage are frequent enough to be 
an accepted if not inevitable part of academic 
life.’ Commenting on Lazarsfeld’s statement, 
George Williams wrote, “It is not an accident 
that as a professor becomes older and pre- 
sumably wiser, he almost invariably with- 
draws more and more from official association 
with his colleagues, and becomes a lone wolf 
He has learned not to trust his colleagues” 
George Williams, Some of My Best Friends 
Are Professors A Critical Commentary on 
Higher Education (New York: Abelard Schu- 
man, 1958), p. 69 Also see Logan Wilson’s 
chapter on “Prestige and Competition,” in 
The Academic Man (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942), pp 157-75 
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pro-quo After describing his accomplish- 
ments over the past year he would have to 
listen to and then reward a similar cathar- 
sis for his colleague. By that time, his 
own psychic gains would have been 
negated . . But, in selecting a female 
colleague he can have his catharsis, the en- 
joyment of feminine companionship, and 
best of all no requirement or even expecta- 
tion that he reward in kind a simular 
recitation of accomplishments from his 
colleague €? 


From boyhood to academic manhood: 
Male socialization 


The insecurity and individual striving 
which is characteristic of many if not 
most academic men is not an innate 
characteristic. Rather, it derives from 
their socialization. As young children 
they were instructed “not to be sissies.” 
As adults, they were daily rewarded or 
punished for playing or failing to play 
the game within a society characterized 
by great inequalities, 

Some believe that the unequal and 
competitive nature of society which 
encourages these male characteristics is 
necessary for productivity, intellectual 
creativity, and ever-increasing national 
wealth. But its unproductive, waste- 
ful, and destructive effects have begun 
to be recognized. Waste associated with 
consultantships and research grants, 
which are a measure of academics’ 
status and worth in many universities, 
has recently come under increasing at- 
tack. In the June 1972 Public Interest, 
Congresswoman Edith Green portrayed 
the case of a typical “educational en- 
trepreneur” in the “education-poverty- 
industrial complex” and stated that in 
studies made at her request: 


... Over and over again, we have found 
educators enriching themselves at public 
expense through sizable consulting fees, 


62 Geraldine R.,.Mintz [pseudonym], “Some 
Observations on the Function of Women So- 
ciologists at Sociology Conventions,” Ameri- 
can Sociologist 2, no 3 (August 1967), p 158 
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often for work of which there is no record 
at all. Over and over again, we have 
found educational organizations taking 
money for work not done, for studies not 
performed, for analyses not prepared, for 
results not produced Over and over again, 
we have found educators using public funds 
for research projects that have turned out 
to be esoteric, irrelevant, and often not 
even research 93 


Not only financial resources, but much 
talent is lost as a consequence of 
academe’s competitive nature. George 
Williams has pointed out: 


The successful innovator in addition to 
being intellectually superior, must also be 
responsive to the reward system .. He 
must be aggressive and competitive. . 
He has to have some of the qualities of an 
exhibitionist, or at least be willing to 
shout, Look at me! AH of these charac- 
teristics—this “sense of destiny”—are in- 
dependent of sheer intellectual ability. No 
one knows how many times brilliant cre- 
ative ideas have occurred to humble people 
unable or unwilling to proclaim them. No 
one knows how many were lost... .% 


In addition to the loss of monetary re- 
sources and creative ideas, one can tell 
from the look even on faces of men who 
have achieved a measure of “success” 
that the current academic atmosphere 
also results in great human toll. - 

Are there alternatives to the present 
self-seeking “masculine” academic cul- 
turer What do feminists want? 

Alice Rossi has described three alter- 
nate models for relations between eth- 
nic groups, races, and sexes: 


The pluralist model anticipates a 
society in which marked racial, religious 
and ethnic differences are retained and 
valued for their diversity, yielding a het- 
erogeneous society in which it is hoped 
cultural strength is increased by the di- 
verse strands making up the whole society. 


63. Edith Green, “The Educational Entre- 
preneur—a Portrait,” The Public Interest, no. 
28 (Summer 1972), p. 13. 

64 Wiliams, My Best Friends, pp 173-74. 
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The assimilation model .. anticipates a 
society in which the minority groups are 
gradually absorbed into the mainstream 
of the society by losing their distinguish- 
ing characteristics, acquiring the language, 
occupational skills and life style of the 
majority, host culture. The hybrid model 

. anticipates a society in which there 
is change in both the ascendant group and 
the minority groups, a “melting pot” hy- 
bric requiring changes not only in blacks 
and Jews and women, but white male 
Protestants as well. : 

Applied to the role of women, these 
models may be illustrated in a summary 
fashion as follows the pluralist model says 
the woman’s nurturance finds its best ex- 
pression in maternity; the assimilation 
model says women must be motivated to 
seek professional careers in medicine simi- 
lar to those pursued now by men; the 
hybrid model says rather, how can the 
structure of medicine be changed so that 
more women will be attracted to medical 
careers, and men physicians will be able to 
live more balanced, less work and status- 
dominated lives ® 


Most feminists argue for the hybrid 
model for inter-group relations. Wilma 
Scott Heide, President of the National 
Organization for Women, has explained 
why: 


,,, the country will never move away 
from the military approach, from the ad- 
versary system of human relations so long 
as it or any other nation is led almost 
solely by that half of the population 
whose socialization, toys, games and value 


65. Rossi notes that the “assimilation model 
has an implicit fallacy’ no amount of en- 
treaty will yield an equitable distribution of 
women and men in the top strata of business 
and professional occupations for the simple 
reason that the life mən have led in these 
strata has been possible only because their 
own wives were leading traditional lives as 
homemakers, doing double parental and house- 
hold duty This is why so many profes- 
sional women complain privately that what 
they most need in life is a “wifel” Alice 
Rossi, “The Beginning of Ideology Alternate 
Models of Sex Equality,’ The Humanist 29, 
no 5 (September 1969), pp. 6~16. 
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system sanction defeating others and en- 
noble violence as the final assertion of 
manhood, which that half holds to be 
synonymous with nationhood... . 

To date, we have taught men to be 
brave and women to care. Now we must 
enlarge our concepts of bravery and caring. 
Men must be brave enough to care sensi- 
tively and compassionately—and contrary 
to the current masculine mystique—about 
the quality and equality of our society 
Women, on the other hand, must care 
enough about the quality of life to boldly 
assert their voices and intellects in every 
aspect of every social institution, despite 
the current feminine mystique.®¢ 


What would academic institutions be 
like if they were characterized by the 
hybrid model of sexual relations rather 
than primarily by the assimilation model 
as they generally are today? With the 
new model academics would live and 
work in cooperation and love, as women, 
once jealous of one another, are learn- 
ing to do in the women’s movement. 
Faculty would be known by the quality 
of their teaching, community service, 
scholarship, and colleagueship with fac- 
ulty and students, rather than judged 
on the number of their publications, 
consultantships, professional affiliations, 
and research grants. In listening to one 
another, academics would try to grasp 
the ideas each had to offer and help 
develop them, rather than search only 
for clues as to how they might be re- 
jected. Their relationships would not 
be without differences of opinion, but 
the differences would be honestly aired 
rather than hidden under layers of 
subterfuge. 

In a cooperative setting, academics 
would trust one another with problems, 
both intellectual and personal, and 
grow through sharing them. They 
would support and help one another, 


66. Wilma Scott Heide, “What’s Wrong 
With Male-Dominated Society,” Impact of 
Science on Society 21, no. 1 (1971), pp. 61- 
62 
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freely exchanging, rather than guarding, 
information, ideas, and data. No longer 
having to guard their ideas, failures, and 
successes from other faculty, professors 
could more easily share them with stu- 
dents. Furthermore, with cooperation 
rather than competition characterizing 
relations among faculty, superfluous 
status distinctions between professors 
and students would disappear, for pro- 
fessors would not need the distinctions 
to reinforce their egos. Instead, stu- 
dents, knowing faculty as human beings, 
would admire their strengths and empa- 
thize with their weaknesses. Both 
would learn much personally as well as 
intellectually from one another, and 
their personal development would facili- 
tate greater intellectual development. 

In their teaching and studies, faculty 
and students would no longer glorify or 
devote time to analyzing wars, aggres- 
sive deeds, and other inhumane mat- 
ters. Rather, they would concern them- 
selves with the well-being of humans 
throughout the world and with such 
questions as, “How do we live with 
others?” How can we help one an- 
other realize our full potentials? How 
can we do this for persons we do not 
know? “How can we all be human?” ™ 

Surely, academics would find, as 
movement women are finding, that an 
atmosphere of love is more conducive to 
creativity and growth than one of self- 
seeking and adverse relations. This 
vision of interpersonal relations is not 
out of our reach. It is congenial, as 
Alice Rossi has pointed out, to the val- 
ues many young men and women sub- 
scribe to today: their “desire for a more 
meaningful sense of community; 
greater depth of personal relations across 
class, sex and racial lines; a stress on 
human fellowship and individual crea- 
tivity rather than merely rationality 

67. Bernard, Women and the Public Interest, 
p 278 
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and efficiency in our bureaucracies; 
heightened interest in the humanities 
and the social sciences from an articu- 
lated value base; a social responsibility 
commitment to medicine and law 
rather than a thirst for status and high 
income.” °° Given society’s norms for 
men and women, achieving this model 
of social relations is likely to require 
greater change in the socialization and 
culture of men than in that of women. 
But men as well as women have been 
victimized by the present system and 
oppressed by its norms. We all have 
our humanity to gain from change. 


CONCLUSION: THE FUTURE 


The first part of this article traced 
the history of the development of higher 
educational opportunities for women. 
It showed first that the development of 
higher education for women has been 
closely related to the economy’s need for 
female workers with particular skills and 
to the financial needs of colleges and 
universities. Secondly, it documented 
that neither the difference between the 
educational resources offered to men 
and women, nor the gap between the in- 
come going to men and women with the 
same level of educational attainment has 
been significantly reduced. The second 
half of the article illustrated how insti- 
tutions of higher education have gen- 
erally been characterized by the ex- 
ploitative, striving, and entrepreneurial 
culture to which men have been social- 
ized. It then portrayed an alternative 
culture, a culture of cooperation, com- 
munity, and creativity. 

The history of women’s higher educa- 
tion sketched in this paper suggests 
that neither educational equality for 


68 Rossi, “The Beginning of Ideology,” p 
16 

69. Alice Rossi, “Sisterhood Is Beautiful,” 
Psychology Today 6, no 3 (August 1972), p. 
75, 
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women nor the hybrid model of social 
relations is likely to be realized within 
the present economic structure, People 
who want academia or any other sphere 
of life to be characterized by coopera- 
tive, egalitarian social relations need to 
actively concern themselves with ques- 


tions regarding the nature of the econ- 
omy and its influence on every aspect 
of human life and social relations within 
our society. Within the foreseeable fu- 
ture the system may not be changed, 
but if it is not, we all—men and women 
alike—will be the losers. 


The Specific Theory of Academic Freedom and the 
General Issue of Civil Liberties* 


By Wurm W. Van ALSTYNE f 


ABSTRACT: Academic freedom has been blurred in law and 
in popular usage. Its clarification should enable the Supreme 
Court to grant it explicit protection under the Constitution 
as an identifiable subset of First Amendment freedoms. Its 
identification with the professional endeavors of faculty mem- 
bers, moreover, should reduce the tendency of institutions to 
intrude upon the aprofessional personal liberties of the faculty 
even while adequately protecting the extramural professional 
pursuits of the faculty and assuring them of equal protection in 
their interests as private citizens. Adjustments of standards 
by the American Association of University Professors, more 
definitely distinguishing the special accountability of faculty 
members for the integrity of their professional endeavors from 
their roles as private citizens, is long overdue. 


Wiliam Van Alstyne is Professor of Law at Duke University. He is past General 
Counsel of the American Association of University Professors and currently serves 
as Chairman of Committee A on academic freedom and tenure. 


* This article is the revised product of a manuscript presented in the course of a symposium 
on academic freedom in the spring of 1972 at the University of Texas, under a grant from 
the Council of Learned Societies The author is especially grateful to Professor Edmund 
Pincoffs for his support and encouragement and to the several participants whose comments 
provided the basis for certain revisions It is not possible accurately to credit the various 
sources that have helped to inform this essay, especially those that did so indirectly, that 15, 
In espousing quite different views of academic freedom than those offered here Most espe- 
cially helpful in thinking about the subject, however, were the many Committee A Case 
Reports scattered throughout the volumes of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors (AAUP) Bulletin, the bref essay by Arthur Lovejoy in Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (1937), s.v. “academic freedom,” the splendid volume by Richard Hofstadter and 
Walter Metzger, The Development of Academic Freedom in the Umtted States (New York Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955), and Fritz Machlup’s trenchant address, ‘On Some Misconcep- 
tions Concerning Academic Freedom,” AAUP Bulletin 41 (1955), p 753 There were several 
other very helpful rhaterials too numerous to mention here 

+ Because portions of this essay bear directly on certain standards of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors (AAUP), it is of more than customary importance to stress 
that my statement of views is wholly personal 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND Crvm. LIBERTIES 


HALF-CENTURY ago, the Con- 

stitution was misconstrued to pro- 
vide no positive law support for Jobn 
Stuart Mills Essay on Liberty. Inso- 
far as the free exercise of political lib- 
erty was tied to a job, neither profes- 
sors nor policemen could safely pursue 
their civil liberties without anxiety that 
they would be fired. The utter inse- 
curity of liberty and status, even 
against abridgments by government 
itself, was underscored by the laconic 
dictum of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
in 1892: 


The petitioner may have a constitutional 
right to talk politics, but he has no consti- 
tutional right to be a polceman. . 
There are few employments for hire in 
which the servant does not agree to sus- 
pend his constitutional right of free speech, 
as wel as of idleness, by the implied terms 
of his contract The servant cannot com- 
plain, as he takes the emplcyment on the 
terms which are offered him. 


The point was not lost on the academic 
profession in the dismal outcome of the 
Scopes Monkey trial, in 1927: 


[Scopes] had no right or privilege to serve 
the state except upon such terms as the 
state prescribed .. In dealing with its 
own employees engaged upon its own work, 
the state is not hampered by the limita- 
tions of . the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States.? 


AN OVERVIEW 


It was exactly during this same pe- 
riod that American professors, familiar 
with the tradition and values of Lehr- 
frethett in German universities, began 
to domesticate it and to propound the 
concept of “academic freedom” as a 
principle worthy of general respect to 
fill up the void of the positive law in 
this country. Given the circumstances 


1. McAuliffe v. Mayor of New Bedford, 155 
Mass 216, 220, 29 NE 517, 518 (1892). 

2. Scopes v State, 154 Tenn. 105, 111-12, 
289 SW 363, 364-65 (1927) 
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——given the surprising success of the 
infant American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors (AAUP), founded in 
1915 and at once startled by the extent 
to which its good offices were sought 
by aggrieved faculty members—it is 
not remarkable that an ineluctable tend- 
ency developed to expand upon aca- 
demic freedom to make it perform a 
larger service. From the solid and 
fortified arguments sustaining academic 
freedom as a logical imperative if acade- 
micians were to fulfill the cardinal ex- 
pectation laid upon their professional 
employment, the principle was pressed 
into the larger field of civil liberties 
whether or not such liberties were pro- 
fessionally linked. In the absence of 
other sources of employment security 
protecting professors from dismissal in 
pursuing conventional political activities 
off-the-job and on their own time, or 
entering into ordinary public assemblies 
and taking personal positions on social 
issues simply as private citizens and not 
as professional scholars or researchers, 
academic freedom offered itself as an 
irresistibly attractive umbrella. Gradu- 
ally, the phrase slipped away from a 
close association with protection of the 
academic in his professional endeavors 
and assumed a new synonymy with the 
general civil liberties of academics— 
and especially their general political 
liberties. Accordingly, the protection 
of an academic in respect to the exercise 
of his aprofessional political liberties 
was argued into position as a subset of 
academic freedom. The effort so far 
succeeded that it has long been routine 
for AAUP Committee A Reports to de- 
scribe the dismissal of professors on ac- 
count of aprofessional political activity 
as a violation of their “academic free- 
dom.” Professor Fritz Machlup accu- 
rately reports the situation in the new 
Encyclopaedia of Higher Education: 
“Academic freedom (in its modern con- 
ception, though not in the past) in- 
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cludes the right of the academic indi- 
vidual to engage in political activity.” ? 


Damaging to the profession 


It is the seemingly small and reac- 
tionary purpose of this essay to suggest 
that this development in the usage of 
academic freedom was never sound and 
that it ought now to be abandoned. 
Far from continuing to be helpful to 
the profession, moreover, I believe the 
continued use of the phrase in this 
expanded sense is damaging to the 
profession in three important ways. 

First, the ubiquitousness of indiscrim- 
inate claims to academic freedom, in 
respect to aprofessional political activ- 
ity, provides substance to a widespread 
belief that the professoriat sees itself as 
an. extraordinary elite, since we tend to 
associate our claim to protection not 
with the general case for civil liberties, 
but rather as a special case or subset 
of academic freedom. As implied in the 
following observation by Glenn Morrow 
in his effort to rationalize the de- 
fense of academic freedom, the sprawl- 
ing claim seems, without reason, to 
be indifferent to the indistinguishable 
predicament of other citizens: 


The justification of academic freedom 
cannot be based merely on the right to 
freedom of thought and expression en- 
joyed by all citizens of a liberal society, 
for academic freedom implies immunity to 
some natural consequences of free speech 
that the ordinary citizen does not enjoy 
An ordinary citizen who expresses un- 
popular opinions may lose customers if 
he is a merchant, clients if he is a lawyer, 
patients if he is a physician, advertisers 
or subscribers if he is the editor of a news- 
paper, or suffer other forms of social or 
economic penalty resulting from disap- 
proval of his expressed opinion. . . 
The justification of academic freedom 
must therefore be sought in the peculiar 


3, Fritz Machlup, “Academic Freedom,” 
Encyclopaedia of Higher Education (1972), 
vol. 1, pp. 6, 8. 
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character and function of the university 
scholar.* 


The obvious point is that others who 
work for a living may also wish to af- 
filiate with unpopular causes or to speak 
freely about political issues of the day 
without reference to their regular work 
or professional endeavors, sometimes, 
as in our own case, even in sharp op- 
position to the known wishes of the 
institutional employer Manifestly, it 
must—-and does—strike them as odd 
that professors nevertheless insist on 
having an extra right to be protected 
in these aprofessional pursuits and to 
do such things—a claim which is sub- 
limely stronger than their own. Pro- 
fessors insist that such activities are 
part of their academic freedom and a 
special contribution to the social good; 
whereas such activities by others are 
merely an ordinary matter of common 
liberty to be tolerated in a liberal so- 
ciety but not, of course, of the same 
rank of special social good as the 
protection of academic freedom. 

The consequent tendency of class 
cleavage and cost in good will that I 
wish to emphasize, however, is not 
simply the apparent and suspect elitism 
of our claim; for if the claim were well 
taken, it would be a sufficient answer 
that we must simply try harder to per- 
suade a larger public that it is indeed 
a correct one. Rather, the price we 
pay is the much greater cost of the lad 
who cried “wolf” so often when it was 
false that few would pay attention when 
it was true: an errant claim of academic 
freedom obscures the vital importance 
of academic freedom as more modestly 
conceived and thereby engenders public 
indifference even when an authentic 
issue of academic freedom is clearly and 
unmistakably involved. I mean to 


4 Glenn Morrow, “Academic Freedom,” 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sctences (1968), vol 
1, pp. 4, 6. 
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argue, of course, that while a profes- 
sor’s ordinary freedom of speech is not 
a subset of his academic freedom, aca- 
demic freedom is itself a special sub- 
set of First Amendment freedoms. Its 
importance as a special subset is likely 
to be obscured and ignored, however, 
if we ourselves do not hold to the 
distinction, 

Postponed constitutional status 


Second, although I cannot prove the 
correctness of the impression, I believe 
that the earlier and errant expansion of 
academic freedom claims beyond the 
boundaries of its core rationale has in- 
advertently delayed the specific assimi- 
lation of academic freedom into consti- 
tutional law. In 1958, the Supreme 
Court interpreted the First Amendment 
in a manner to provide separate and 
distinct protection for ireedom of asso- 
ciation, deriving the sense and sub- 
stance of that freedom from three other 
clauses—those dealing with freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, and the 
right to petition for redress of griev- 
ances—but nevertheless marking it with 
a character of its own with certain 
instrumental features different from 
those of its parent clauses.” Nothing 
equivalent has yet developed in respect 


5 See M W. Solter, “Freedom of Associa- 
tion—A New and Fundamental Civil Right,” 
George Washington Law Review 27 (1959), 
p. 653; T. Emerson, “Freedom of Association 
and Freedom of Expression,” Yale Law Jour- 
nal 74 (1964), p. 1. The initial case was 
NAACP v., Alabama, 357 US 449 (1958), 
which on its face required but the slightest 
extension of free speech and assembly prece- 
dents. By the time additional cases involving 
quite different interests had been decided, 
clearly it had become more useful and accu- 
rate to speak of a distinctive freedom of 
association See, for example, NAACP, v. 
Button, 371 US. 415 (1963); Gibson v, 
florida Legislative Investigation Committee, 
372 US. 529 (1963); Brotherkood of RR 
Trainmen v. Virginia State Bar, 377 US 1 
(1964) 
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to academic freedom, however, in spite 
of the fact that the Court has often 
made highly honorable mention of the 
phrase in the adjudication of First 
Amendment claims. The prolonged 


6 The Supreme Court has often adverted 
to academic freedom in dicta See, for ex- 
ample, Keyishian v Board of Regents, 385 
US 589, 603 (1967). “Our Nation is deeply 
committed to safeguarding academic freedom, 
which is of transcendent value to all of us 
and not merely to the teachers concerned. 
That freedom ıs therefore a special concern of 
the First Amendment, which does not tolerate 
laws that cast a pall of orthodoxy over the 
classroom”, Griswold v. Connecticut, 381 
US. 479 (1965) “[T]he State may not, con- 
sistently with the spirit of the First Amend- 
ment, contract the spectrum of available 
knowledge The right of freedom of speech 
and press includes not only the right to utter 
or to print, but the right to distribute, the 
right to receive, the right to read . and 
freedom of inquiry, freedom of thought, and 
freedom to teach indeed the freedom of 
the entire university community”; Barenblat? 
v. United States, 360 US 109, 112 (1959): 
“When academic teaching-freedom and its 
corollary learning-freedom, so essential to the 
well-being of the Nation, are claimed this 
Court will always be on the alert against 
intrusion by Congress into this constitution- 
ally protected domain”; Sweesy v. New 
Hampshire, 354 US 234, 250-51, 261-64 
(1957): “The essentiality of freedom in the 
community of American universities is almost 
self-evident No one should underestimate 
the vital role in a democracy that is played 
by those who guide and train our youth. To 
impose any strait jacket upon the intellectual 
leaders in our colleges and universities would 
imperl the future of our Nation. 
Teachers and students must always remain 
free to inquire, to study and to evaluate, to 
gain new matunty and understanding; other- 
wise our civilization will stagnate and die. 

We do not now conceive of any cir- 
cumstance wherein a state interest would 
justify infringement of rights in this field”; 
Wieman v. Updegraff, 344 US 183, 195-98 
(1952): “By limiting the power of the States 
to interfere with freedom of speech and 
freedom of inquiry and freedom of associa- 
tion, the Fourteenth Amendment protects all 
persons, no matter what their calling But, in 
view of the nature of the teacher’s relation 
to the effective exercise of the rights which 
are safeguarded by the Bull of Rights and by 
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gestation of academic freedom as an 
identifiable First Amendment claim, a 
special subset of vocational freedoms 


the Fourteenth Amendment, inhibition of 
freedom of thought, and of action upon 
thought, in the case of teachers brings the 
safeguards of those amendments vividly into 
operation.... They must have the freedom 
of responsible inquiry, by thought and ac- 
tion, into the meaning of social and economic 
ideas, into the checked history of social and 
economic dogma They must be free to sift 
evanescent doctrine, qualified by time and 
circumstance, from that restless, enduring 
process of extending the bounds of under- 
standing and wisdom, to assure which the 
freedoms of thought, of speech, of inquiry, of 
worship are guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States against infraction by 
National or State government. The functions 
of educational institutions in our national life 
and the conditions under which alone they 
can adequately perform them are at the basis 
of these limitations upon State and National 
power”; Shelton v Tucker, 364 US 479, 487 
(1960). “The vigilant protection of constitu- 
tional freedoms is nowhere more vital than in 
the community of American schools”; White- 
hill v. Elkins, 389 US. 54, 59-60 (1967): 
“We are in the First Amendment field The 
continuing surveillance which this type of 
law places on teachers is hostile to academic 
freedom.” 

Additionally, a number of writers have 
previously urged the judiciary to acknowledge 
a separately identifiable First Amendment 
right to academic freedom See, for example, 
W Murphy, “Academic Freedom—An Emerg- 
ing Constitutional Right,’ Law and Con- 
temporary Problems 28 (1963), p. 447; T. 
Emerson and D Haber, “Academic Freedom 
of the Faculty Member as Citizen,” ibid., p. 
525; David Fellman, “Academic Freedom in 
American Law,” Wisconsin Law Review 1961 
(1961), p. 3; W Van Alstyne, “The Con- 
sututional Rights of Teachers and Profes- 
sors,’ Duke Law Journal (1970), p. 841 
Nevertheless, it is clear that closure between 
the First Amendment and a distinct right of 
academic freedom has not yet been made. 
The current situation is summed up in Justice 
Holmes’ observation about the work of a 
colleague “I used to say that he had a power- 
ful vise the jaws of which couldn’t be got 
nearer than two jnches to each other” 
[Quoted in E J Bander, ed, Justice Holmes, 
Ex Cathedra (Charlottesville, Va. Michie, 
1966), p 235.] 
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readily derived from, but not simply 
fungible with, freedom of speech doc- 
trine or general First Amendment doc- 
trine in respect to public employees, 
may ironically be the consequence of 
our own previous tendencies to blur the 
distinctions. In possession of a per- 
suasive justification in defense of aca- 
demic freedom, and finding the general 
protection of other civil liberties so 
hopelessly inadequate in respect to the 
security of employment and the exer- 
cise of free speech in general, we too 
expediently extended the rhetoric of aca- 
demic freedom to press for additional 
degrees of protection which other kinds 
of employees were denied at the time. 
The cost of the inaccuracy, however, 
has been the indefinite postponement of 
constitutional status for academic free- 
dom as a separate, albeit limited, 
First Amendment right. The chances 
for the specific constitutional protection 


The lack of closure 1s ulustrated by Epper- 
son v Arkansas, 393 US. 397 (1968), invali- 
dating a state cmminal statute prohibiting 
public school teachers from adverting to any 
theory regarding the origin of man not con- 
sistent with the Bible. Despite the Court’s 
many previous references to academic free- 
dom, Mr Justice Black saw no substantive 
difficulty with the statute and concurred in 
the result solely because he thought the 
statute to be impermissibly vague, that is, as 
a criminal statute it provided insufficient 
notice of the exact conduct teachers were 
expected to avoid. [See also his dissenting 
in Tinker v Des Moines School District, 393 
US 503, 521-22 (1969) ] While disagreeing 
that this was the sole fault of the statute, 
Mr. Justice Steward suggested only that the 
statute raised a substantial question in lght 
of “guarantees of free communication con- 
tained in the First Amendment,” that is, a 
general free speech issue without any more 
specialized features peculiar to academic free- 
dom. The Opinion for the Court went no 
further, moreover, than to hold the statute 
invalid as a violation of the religious estab- 
lishment clause—leaving one to wonder 
whether the case has any significance at all 
beyond the religion-related novelty of the 
particular kind of statute involved in the case 
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of academic freedoms, as a subset of 
First Amendment rights, would very 
likely be improved if we ourselves had 
managed to respect the difference. 
Third, there is a marvelous irony in 
the fact that the condition of constitu- 
tional law has not remained static since 
the policeman’s case of 1892, or the 
Scopes case of 1927. Rather, the ex- 
tent of positive law protection of public 
employees in general now extends fully 
to threats against their employment in 
retaliation for the exercise of freedom 
of speech, and not merely to threats of 
fines or jail. The point was again 
made by the Supreme Court during 
this most recent term, clearly reiterating 
that even simple nonrenewal of an un- 
tenured faculty member by a public 
institution would violate the First 
Amendment if it was premised upon 
personal political activity otherwise 
protected by that amendment: 


The first question presented is whether 
the respondent's lack of a contractual or 
tenure right to re-employment, taken 
alone, defeats his claim that the non- 
renewal of his contract violated the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments. We hold 
that it does not,’ 


Even more, the Supreme Court has 
recognized that a teacher would be so 
greatly inhibited vis-à-vis other citizens 
were he constrained by a strict profes- 
sional standard of care, accuracy, and 
courtesy in the rough-and-tumble of 
ordinary political discussion that the 
First Amendment will protect his em- 
ployment from jeopardy where his de- 
parture from that standard related only 
to his aprofessional political utterances 
as a citizen, and not to his teaching, 
research, professional publication, or to 
similar institutional responsibilities of 


7. Perry v Sindermann, US Law Week 40 
(1972), pp. 5987, 5088. See also W. Van 
Alstyne, “The Demise of the Right-Privilege 
Distinction in Constitutional Law,” Harvard 
Law Review 81 (1968), p 1439 
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a professional character. Not only has 
the practical reason which provided the 
incentive—if not a compelling logic— 
for the earlier view that an academic’s 
civil liberties are a specific subset of ° 
his academic freedom been largely re- 
moved,” therefore, but the continued 
insistence upon that view may even 
work against the equal protection of 
professors as citizens. In having rested 
the right of the academic to pursue 
ordinary political activity specifically as 
a manifestation of his academic free- 
dom, we have invited institutional em- 
ployers to interest themselves in the 
“professionalism” which the academic 
employee reflects in that activity. The 
wooden insistence that academic free- 
dom is at the heart of an academic’s 
right to engage in political activity has 
repeatedly drawn the sharp riposte that, 
given this rationale, the political liber- 
ties of academics must be correspond- 
ingly reviewed by a higher standard— 


8 Pickering v. Board of Education, 391 
US 563 (1968), and see discussion in text at 
n 16 p. 153, of this article 

9 “Largely” is used advisedly in acknowl- 
edgment of the fact that neither the Bill of 
Rights nor the Fourteenth Amendment is 
applicable to institutions uninvolved with 
government. For a consideration of this 
issue, see Burton v Wilmington Parking Au- 
thority, 365 US. 715 (1961); Pennsylvania v. 
Board of Trusts, 353 US 230 (1957); Cole- 
man v. Wagner College, 429 F2d 1121 (2d 
Cir 1970); Powe v. Miles, 407 F.2d 73 (2d 
Cir. 1968); Commonwealth v Brown, 392 F 2d 
120 (3rd Cir 1968), efg 270 F. Supp 782 
(ED. Pa. 1967), cert denied, 391 US 921 
(1968); Grossner v Trustees of Columbia 
University, 287 F Supp. 535 (SDNY 1968); 
Greene v. Howard University, 271 F. Supp. 
609 (DDC. 1967), dismissed as moot, 412 
F2d 1128 (D.C. Cir 1969); Guillory v. Ad- 
ministration of Tulane University, 203 F. 
Supp. 855 (E.D. La), vacated, 207 F. Supp. 
554, af’d, 306 F 2d 489 (Sth Cir. 1962). See 
also R O'Neil, “Private Universities and Pub- 
lic Law,” Buffalo Lew Review 19 (1970), p 
155; R Schubert, “State Action and the Pri- 
vate University,” Rutgers Law Review 24 
(1970), p. 323. 
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that is, a proiessional standard—than 
the like activities of others It thus pre- 
sumes to make professors subject to a 
greater degree of overall employment 
` accountability than others generally 
owe in respect to their private freedom, 
virtually as an elitist’s concession of 
noblesse oblige given in exchange for 
the special academic freedom claim: 
that the claim of general civil liberty 
by academics is more important to so- 
ciety than the claim of general civil 
liberty of others. The instances in 
which educational institutions have 
acted on this concession are legion, as 
many of the published Committee A 
reports attest. Respectfully, I do not 
think we can avoid some shared re- 
sponsibility for this unhappy tendency, 
given our past practice of claiming so 
much for academic freedom and so little 
for civil liberty. We may hope to get 
out of this thicket more swiftly, how- 
ever, by returning to the fundamentals 
of academic freedom and simultane- 
ously insisting upon the uniform and 
robust protection of civil liberties. 
The proposition that academic free- 
dom is a special subset of First Amend- 
ment freedoms, but that it is distin- 
guishable from other civil liberties, 
necessarily means that it is not uni- 
formly available in defense of a teach- 
er’s or scholar’s purely aprofessional 
pursuits, including even some involving 
his general freedom of speech. The 
acknowledgment that this is so, how- 
ever, is not meant to imply that we 
lack a suitable forensic or constitutional 
basis to secure these other liberties 
from institutional or legislative abridg- 
ment, or that the AAUP should be less 
vigilant than it has been in reporting 
conditions in higher education inimical 
to those liberties. Indeed, I mean to 
argue that in certain important re- 
spects, exactly the converse is more 
nearly true: that the special constraints 
of academic freedom cannot be invoked 
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to arrest that latitude of general free 
speech and personal liberty teachers are 
fully entitled to enjoy as citizens on 
equal terms with all other citizens, free 
from any intrusion of institutional or 
legislative power associated solely with 
their academic and job-related respon- 
sibilities. The legitimate claims of per- 
sonal autonomy possessed equally by 
all persons, wholly without reference to 
academic freedom, frame a distinct and 
separate set of limitations upon the just 
power of an institution to use its lever- 
age of control. More than the profes- 
sion may generally know (and far more 
than an undifferentiated theory of aca- 
demic freedom—with its excess baggage 
of general responsibility—may itself 
allow), moreover, the judicial recogni- 
tion of these general limitations upon 
institutional authority has already 
taken hold. Part of this essay will at- 
tempt to make the case that the specific 
theory of academic freedom is entirely 
congenial to this welcome development 
in constitutional law and that it may 
contribute far more toward the equal 
treatment of teachers and scholars in 
the enjoyment of their personal liberties 
than the less discriminating theory 
which treats an academic’s political 
freedom as a subset of his academic 
freedom. 


THe DEFINITION, RATIONALE, AND 
SYSTEM OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The phrase “academic freedom,” in 
the context “the academic freedom of 
a faculty member of an institution of 
higher learning,” refers to a set of voca- 
tional liberties: to teach, to investigate, 
to do research, and to publish on any 
subject as a matter of professional 
interest, without vocational jeopardy or 
threat of other sanction, save only upon 
adequate demonstration of an inexcus- 
able breach of professional ethics in 
the exercise of any of them. Specifi- 
cally, that which sets academic freedom 
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apart as a distinct freedom is its voca- 
tional claim of special and limited 
accountability in respect to all academi- 
cally related pursuits of the teacher- 
scholar: an accountability not to any 
institutional or societal standard of 
economic benefit, acceptable interest, 
right thinking, or socially constructive 
theory, but solely to a fiduciary stan- 
dard of professional integrity. To con- 
dition the employment or personal free- 
dom of the teacher-scholar upon the 
institutional or societal approval of his 
academic investigations or utterances, 
or to qualify either even by the im- 
mediate impact of his professional en- 
deavors upon the economic well-being 
or good will of the very institution 
which employs him, is to abridge his 
academic freedom. The maintenance 
of academic freedom contemplates an 
accountability in respect to academic 
investigations and utterances solely in 
respect of their professional integrity, 
a matter usually determined by refer- 
ence to professional ethical standards of 
truthful disclosure and reasonable care. 

Academic freedom is a “freedom”— 
rather than a “right”—in the sense that 
it establishes an immunity from the 
power of others to use their authority 
to restrain its exercise without, how- 
ever, necessarily commanding a right of 
institutional subsidy for every object 
of professional endeavor that might en- 
gage the interest of the individual pro- 
fessor. In cleaving to a limited program 
or in husbanding its scarce financial 
resources, for instance, the decision of 
an institution not to offer a particular 
subject or not, itself, to provide means 
for a particular line of research may be 
faulted as educationally unenlightened, 
but it would not, on that account, 
constitute an abridgment of academic 
freedom. At the same time, however, 
academic freedom would be abridged 
were any form of sanction threatened 
against a faculty member because of 
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any of his professional pursuits, even 
assuming that the individual’s interest 
pertained to a subject that the institu- 
tion declines itself to support and may 
thoroughly disapprove. A principle of ` 
educational pluralism may excuse an 
act of institutional parochialism in what 
it is prepared to offer as an institution 
of higher learning, but the principle of 
academic freedom clearly condemns any 
act of institutional censure in respect 
to the professional endeavors of its 
faculty, assuming only no failing of 
professional integrity in the pursuit of 
those endeavors. Similarly, academic 
freedom protects the vocational discre- 
tion of faculty members to conduct 
whatever instruction and research they 
may be retained to provide consistent 
with standards of professional integrity. 


Three cases 


We may concretely illustrate the sev- 
eral foregoing observations by briefly 
stating three cases, all of which lie 
easily within the uniform protection of 
academic freedom: 


Case 1. A faculty member is as- 
signed to teach a course in biology in- 
clusive of theories respecting the origin 
of man, A state law provides that a 
teacher may be fired and fined if he 
adverts to any theory of evolution or 
point of view respecting the origin of 
man inconsistent with the literal story 
of Genesis The law is an infringement 
of the teacher’s academic freedom inso- 
far as it forecloses a professionally 
responsible treatment of the subject.’® 

Case 2. An English professor assigns 
a particular short story to give her stu- 
dents a better understanding of one 
genre of Western literature. Conceding 
that the professor’s ability and particu- 
lar treatment of the subject are above 


10 Compare Epperson v Arkansas, 393 
US 97 (1968), discussed in n 6. 
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reproach, the president of the college 
nonetheless admonishes her to discon- 
tinue the assignment because in his 
judgment the story is garbage, the phi- 
‘ losophy of the story is destructive, and 
because several parents have com- 
plained. Following her statement that 
she believes she has a responsibility to 
teach the story consistent with a pro- 
fessional treatment of the subject she 
has been engaged to teach, she is fired. 
Her dismissal clearly violated her aca- 
demic freedom, assuming only that her 
selection of the story was not other- 
wise a clearly inappropriate profes- 
sional means of fulfilling her academic 
responsibilities.** 

Case 3. A professor of anthropology, 
interested also in genetics, prepares a 
paper which he presents before an off- 
campus symposium in which he reviews 
the basis for a particular hypothesis— 
that significant evidence suggests the 
inheritability of variable intelligence 
linked to race. Although his utterances 
are extramural, they are clearly aca- 
demic in character. Assuming only 
that he has been guilty of no failure 
of professional integrity in the manner 
in which he has presented his hypothe- 
ses, his conduct is fully protected by 
fundamental principles of academic 
freedom. Accordingly, no matter how 
unpopular, distasteful, socially destruc- 
tive, or embarrassing his extramural 
presentation may seem to the univer- 
sity where he is employed, no action 
may appropriately be taken against 
him.” 


The mechanism in common use in the 
United States for the protection of aca- 


11. Compare Parducci yv Rutland, 316 FE 
Supp 352 (MD Ala 1970), possibly the 
first decision clearly identifying academic 
freedom as a separate and distinct First 
Amendment freedgm 

12. The similarity of this hypothetical to 
news accounts of Professor Arthur Jensen’s 
work is, of course, not accidental, 
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demic freedom reflects the political and 
institutional circumstances of the aca- 
demic profession in this country. Were 
teachers and scholars sole practitioners, 
certified by licensure agencies in the 
manner of doctors or lawyers, we might 
expect that questions of professional 
integrity would be reserved primarily 
to these agencies—otherwise leaving 
to individual clients or educational 
“customers” the separate determination 
of whether each teacher or scholar is 
good enough in his profession to war- 
rant being retained as an educational 
mentor or as an independent contractor 
to engage in research. ‘There are no 
such agencies in higher education as in 
law and medicine, however, and one 
will tend to starve as a sole practitioner. 
Nor is today’s academy at all like the 
original Akademeta—simply a place on 
the outskirts of Athens where Plato 
could be found by anyone interested in 
his professions. Neither are univer- 
sities under the benign protection of 
powerful autocrats, such as a German 
prince or a powerful ecclesiastical or- 
ganization which, while brooking no 
academic freedom at all for criticism of 
themselves or of the doctrines associ- 
ated with their power, might otherwise 
offer protection against the hostilities of 
all others. Nor are entire faculties in 
this country endowed as Oxford or 
Cambridge with sufficient assets that 
the faculties may largely control their 
own situation. 

Rather, it is all very familiar that 
the academic profession is practiced in 
this country in association with public 
and private educational enterprises: 
that one’s capacity for the exercise of 
academic freedom is inextricably tied 
to his university employment, that the 
ultimate financial resources of the insti- 
tution are largely beyond the control 
of the faculty, that ultimate managerial 
responsibility is not lodged within the 
faculty, and that issues of professional 
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integrity are resolved not by licensure 
or professional associations in the main, 
but within each institution—at least in 
the first instance. Insofar as public 
institutions are concerned, the power 
of the demos to force hemlock upon a 
modern Socrates is constrained by the 
Constitution—indeed, the power of the 
people even to secure an end to his 
academic freedom by having him fired 
is thus constrained. In the develop- 
ment of a more general mechanism 
within each institution for protecting 
academic freedom, however, no satis- 
factory reason has been given to dis- 
tinguish between the two kinds of aca- 
demic institutions—public and private. 
The fact that the Constitution makes 
such a distinction for purposes of 
positive law is largely beside the point. 

In the absence of state, regional, or 
national professional licensure agencies 
composed of professional teachers and 
scholars, the mechanism of professional 
accountability common in the United 
States has gradually developed through 
the utilization of standing faculty com- 
mittees within each institution in 
which the professional teacher or 
scholar is employed. Consistent with 
what we have already said about aca- 
demic freedom, however, the charge of 
each such committee is strictly limited: 
it is to ignore the particular impact of 
any teacher’s exercise of his academic 
freedom upon the institution and to 
concern itself solely with the question 
of whether the teacher or scholar has 
been guilty of such an inexcusable 
breach of professional ethics as to war- 
rant his termination, the penalty of 
dismissal being appropriate only as a 
necessary means of vindicating the very 
functions which the system of academic 
freedom is itself meant to serve. 

For several reasons, largely related to 
the practical necessity of using local 
review committees, the judgment of 
these standing committees is not final. 
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Against the chance that the committee 
members—themselves nearly always 
drawn from within the institution— 
may show undue favor from too close 
an identification with a colleague, ar 
authority of limited review is recog- 
nized in the hierarchy of administra- 
tion. Against the chance that the 
committee members may show bias 
against him—-as from fear for their own 
status, from a commitment to a given 
professional dogma, or from profes- 
sional envy or sheer personal dislike— 
a more generous appeal may lie through 
the hieararchy of administration and 
thereafter to other bodies—like the 
AAUP-——and, on occasion at least, to 
the courts. Indeed, the academic mav- 
erick may sometimes need more protec- 
tion against the entrenched dogmas of 
his immediate peers than against any- 
one else, thus necessitating some right 
of appeal from a local judgment to the 
judgment of others who have less 
of a vested interest than they in the 
maintenance of a given “truth.” 

This system does not always operate 
to accomplish the end for which it is 
designed, of course, as when a coinci- 
dence of prejudices—albeit often of 
different kinds—may operate against 
the faculty member at every level; but 
superior alternatives are not readily 
apparent. After all, no freedom, in- 
cluding even academic freedom, can 
claim exemption from some degree of 
accountability. Under current condi- 
tions of educational organization in 
the United States, we have yet to dis- 
cover a safer choice than to entrust 
that accountability in respect to the 
responsibilities of academicians in the 
first instance to professional peer groups 
within each institution, acting under the 
specific constraint of confining their 
review solely to an examination of the 
professional integrity ‘of the manner in 
which the individual discharged his 
professional responsibilities. 
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Under more and less constraint 


This system, developed specifically 
for the maintenance of academic free- 
dom, obviously differs from that which 
generally prevails in ordinary employ- 
ment relations. Significantly, however, 
in respect to his academic freedom, the 
teacher or scholar is simultaneously 
under more constraint as well as under 
less constraint than would ordinarily 
obtain. Clearly he is under less con- 
straint, of course, to the extent that 
the standard is more protective of him 
than if it were the standard common 
to employment relationships in general; 
that is, Did he perform his assignment 
as directed by management, did he 
avoid any indiscretions clearly forbid- 
den by management, and has he other- 
wise conducted himself in a manner not 
injurious to the economic well-being of 
the enterprise? We have already noted 
that none of these considerations is per- 
missible where the committee concludes 
that the professions or conduct for 
which the faculty member has been 
called to account were otherwise within 
the prerogative of his academic free- 
dom. What is less obvious, however, 
is the one respect in which the exercise 
of academic freedom is also under con- 
siderably greater constraint than if the 
conduct in which it is implicated were 
governed only by ordinary standards of 
accountability to one’s employer: as 
professional peers are admonished to be 
less concerned than the administration 
or trustees to consider any institutional 
repercussions resulting from what a 
given faculty member may have done 
professionally wholly consistent with 
the ethical use of his academic free- 


dom, they are admonished to be far, 


more concerned than others in making 
certain of that ethical use. The price 
of an exceptional’ vocational freedom to 
speak the truth as one sees it, without 
penalty even for its possible immediate 
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impact upon the economic well-being of 
the employing institution, is the cost 
of exceptional care in the representa- 
tion of that “truth,” a professional 
standard of care. Indeed, a grave 
ethical failure in the integrity of a 
teacher’s or scholar’s academic repre- 
sentations, no matter of how little 
notice or coincidental concern it may 
happen to be to the particular institu- 
tional employer, is precisely the kind 
of offense to the contingent privilege 
of academic freedom which states a 
clearly adequate cause for a faculty 
recommendation of termination. The 
very reason for specially protecting the 
profession is itself frustrated, for in- 
stance, if experimental undertakings 
are knowingly falsified, or positions of 
professional responsibility are sought to 
be gained through false representations 
of originality—that is, plagiarism; it is 
of no consequence that neither offense 
may violate any general law, or that it 
may turn out to be a matter of indif- 
ference to a particular board of trus- 
tees. In either case, the trust of 
academic freedom has been violated 
and strict accountability is in order. 
In this way, then, academic freedom 
speaks directly and distinctly to the 
special critical role of the professional 
teacher and scholar. He is encouraged 
in the development of all of his aca- 
demically related activities to ply a bold 
and innovative critical acumen. On the 
other hand, he is accountable to those 
who share a like duty and a similar 
commitment as his own, to answer at 
a professional level for the ethical in- 
tegrity of his work so to establish 
by the fact of that integrity that he 
fully justifies the contingent privilege of 
academic freedom which he has claimed. 
The distinction of academic freedom 
from the general protection of free 
speech is precisely located in its im- 
mediate and indissoluble nexus with 
the cardinal social expectation laid 
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upon the particular profession with 
which it is identified—that there shall 
be a vocation to examine received 
Jearning and values critically, a voca- 
tion expected to do so and to make 
itself useful by the fact of disseminating 
its work. In this sense, it is the ele- 
ment of academic freedom which spe- 
cifically identifies the profession: It is 
simply contradictory to lay that expec- 
tation upon the profession and then to 
prevent its accomplishment by deter- 
ring its fulfillment through rules which 
punish its exercise. As Arthur Lovejoy, 
who helped to found the AAUP, cor- 
rectly observed: 


It [that is, the social function of academic 
freedom] is rendered impossible if the 
work of the investigator is shackled by 
the requirement that his conclusions shall 
never seriously deviate either from gen- 
erally accepted beliefs or from those ac- 
cepted by the persons, private or official, 
through whom society provides the means 
for the maintenance of universities.7* 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AS A SUBSET OF 
FIRST AMENDMENT RiGHTsS: A 
COMPARISON WITH THE 
GENERAL ISSUE OF 
CIVIL LIBERTY 


As an identifiable subset of First 
Amendment freedoms, academic free- 
dom requires a significant modification 
in the standards of judicial review 
otherwise applicable to freedom of 
speech. Specifically, for instance, it 
clearly ought not be enough in a given 
case to uphold the discharge of a fac- 
ulty member that the state may have 
generally criminalized any use of por- 
nography, or that the university may 
have similarly presumed to forbid that 
use, even assuming thet the material is 
not redeemed by standards the Supreme 
Court has otherwise developed in deter- 

13. Lovejoy, “Academic Freedom,” Ency- 


ctopaedia of the Social Sciences (1930), vol. 1, 
p 384. 
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mining whether sex-related material is 
protected by the First Amendment.’* 
If it were true that even the hardest- 
core obscenity were being received, 
read, and shared with immediate pro-. 
fessionally involved colleagues in what 
could be shown to be a professionally 
responsible study of the subject, the 
fact of the academic context Is not ir- 
relevant to a determination of the case 
and may, indeed, be controlling. Pro- 
fessionally related efforts directed in 
good faith precisely to fulfill the social 
directive of the academic profession, 
that is, to examine received learning 
and values critically and to report the 
results without fear of reprisal, will 
make the case appropriate for the con- 
stitutional protection of academic free- 
dom when the absence of these ele- 
ments might otherwise spell its failure. 

There is, of course, nothing in this 
formulation that assumes that the First 
Amendment subset of academic free- 
doms is a total absolute, any more than 
freedom of speech is itself an exclusive 
value prized literally above all else. 
Thus, the false shouting of fire in a 
crowded theater may not immunize a 
professor of psychology from having to 
answer for the consequences of the en- 
suing panic, even assuming that he did 
it in order to observe crowd reaction 
first-hand and solely to advance the 
general enlightenment we may other- 
wise possess of how people act under 
great and sudden stress. It is to ob- 
serve, however, that the context of 
academic setting provides an additional 
constitutional consideration—the spe- 
cific consideration of academic free- 
dom-——-which may well be determinative 

14. See Rotk v. United States, 354 US. 
476 (1957); A Book Named “John Cleland’s 
Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure’ v At- 
torney General of Massachusetts, 383 US 413 
(1966); Stanley v Georgia, 394 US. 557 
(1969); United States v Reidel, 402 US. 351 


(1971); United States v Thirty-Seven Photo- 
graphs, 402 US 363 (1971). 
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under circumstances where a free speech 
claim would otherwise fail. Where 
other societal values are not so clearly 
conflicted by the particular manner in 
-which academic freedom is exercised 
that the manner of that exercise can 
reasonably be described as profession- 
ally reprehensible—as would assuredly 
be true in the risking of human life in 
the “controlled experiment” to deter- 
mine how crowds react to panic—the 
law or institutional rule which oper- 
ates to abridge the exercise of that aca- 
demic freedom should be held invalid 
as applied to the particular case. In 
this sense, then, it is proper to speak 
specifically of academic freedoms as a 
subset of First Amendment rights and 
not to regard them as simply fungible 
with freedom of speech in general. 

Simultaneously, we are bound to ac- 
knowledge that when no claim of pro- 
fessional academic endeavor is present, 
neither can one lever himself into a 
preferred First Amendment position by 
invoking a claim of academic freedom. 
Granted that the proper characteriza- 
tion must sometimes be difficult and 
even elusive, we must admit that not 
all that a faculty member does in re- 
spect to his freedom of speech is a 
manifestation of professional endeavor. 
Indeed, a great deal of it is neither 
professional nor unprofessional—that is, 
done under professional auspices, but 
in a clearly unprofessional manner. 
Rather, it is simply aprofessional, and 
the distinction is not a trivial one: 
what is lost in respect to the special 
protection of academic freedom may be 
more than offset in a particular case by 
a different kind of gain—a gain in being 
freed from the special accountability of 
academic freedom. 

We have hesitated to acknowledge 
the distinction between professional and 
aprofessional activity, even when the 
difference was abundantly clear, partly 
from an understandable anxiety that 
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had we done so, that is, had we dis- 
pensed with the academic freedom claim, 
we might then have been without a 
place to stand in defending the faculty 
member or in reproving the institution 
that sought to dismiss him. In this, I 
think we have been mistaken and that 
the proper place to stand is the same 
place occupied by so many others—on 
the general issue of civil liberties and 
the just limitations on the relational 
authority of institutions. It was just 
this principle, for instance, that Presi- 
dent Lowell reflected in risking the loss 
to Harvard of a ten-million-dollar be- 
quest, which was threatened to be an- 
nulled unless an openly pro-German 
professor was deprived of his chair. 
What is so instructive of the episode is 
that Lowell did not state his position 
in terms of claiming that what the pro- 
fessor had done was an exercise of aca- 
demic freedom. Indeed, had Lowell 
done so, presumably he would then 
have felt called upon to say a great deal 
more, to justify the faculty member’s 
utterances as sufficiently restrained, 
rigorous, and consistent with profes- 
sional integrity, as not to call into 
question his abilitv to continue at Har- 
vard. Eschewing this approach, Lowell 
declared instead: 


If a university or college censors what its 
professors may say, if it restrains them 
from uttering something it does not ap- 
prove, it hereby assumes responsibility for 
that which it permits them to say. This is 
logical and inevitable. If the university is 
right in restraining its professors, it has a 
duty to do so, and it is responsible for 
whatever it permits. There is no middle 
ground. Either the university assumes 
full responsibility for permitting its pro- 
fessors to express certain opinions in pub- 
lic, or it assumes no responsibility what- 
ever, and leaves them to be dealt with like 
other citizens by the public authorities 
according to the laws of the land. 


15 Recounted and discussed in R Hof- 
stadter and W Metzger, The Development of 
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It is perfectly clear that Lowell was 
himself making an implicit distinction 
between alleged abuses of academic 
freedom——for which Harvard would 
doubtless admit its responsibility of 
review of its own faculty—-and alleged 
abuses of free speech and the general 
issue of civil liberty. The distinction is 
eminently correct and must not be 
placed in jeopardy by what may now 
be seen as the pyrrhic success of having 
extended the claim of academic freedom 
in a manner that invites more, rather 
than less, institutional monitoring of 
general civil liberties. 

It is an altogether congenial develop- 
ment in our constitutional law that the 
Supreme Court has come to essentially 
the same conclusion in respect to the 
general civil liberties of those who 
teach: that at least where there is no 
affectation of professional endeavor in 
the aprofessional expressions of a fac- 
ulty member—and no false trading upon 
his institutional affiliation—there is 
correspondingly no sufficient justifica- 
tion for the institution to presume to 
review the conduct of the faculty mem- 
ber by the more taxing fiduciary stan- 
dard of professional care. Thus, should 
one be moved even casually to write a 
letter to the editor expressing his senti- 
ment on some political issue of the day, 
it is entirely unjust for the institution 
that employs him to call his profes- 
sional integrity into question according 
to that standard of carefulness and rigor 
that may appropriately qualify his pro- 
fessional undertakings and the contin- 
gent special protection of academic 
freedom. Indeed, to do so is in fact to 
disadvantage him in his prerogatives as 
a citizen, as the Supreme Court noted 
in Pickering v. Board of Education: 


What we do have before us is a case in 
which a teacher had made erroneous state- 


Academic Freedom in the United States (New 
York: Columbia UP, 1955), 
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ments [in a public newspaper] upon issues 
then currently the subject of public atten- 
tion, which are critical of his ultimate em- 
ployer but which are neither shown nor 
can be presumed to have in any way, 
either impeded the teacher’s proper per- 
formance of his daily duties in the class- 
room or to have interfered with the regular 
operations of the schools generally. In 
these circumstances we conclude that the 
interest of the school administration in 
iimiting teachers’ opportunities to contrib- 
ute to public debate is not significantly 
greater than sts interest in limiting a simi- 
lar contribution by any member of the 
general public,.!® 


This “First Amendment” view of the 
matter seems to me to be entirely sound 
and desirably free from the false 
freight of special accountability which 
attached itself whenever we tried in- 
stead to justify the aprofessional expres- 
sions of faculty members as an act of 
academic freedom, rather than as an 
unexceptional claim to the equal pro- 
tection of freedom of speech. As a 
valid principle which is clearly to be 
commended as a reasonable standard of 
self-restraint for all institutions of 
higher learning, moreover, there is no 
basis for us to hold it less applicable to 
private institutions than to public ones. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 1940 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


If there is any inhibition which cur- 
rently restrains the AAUP from main- 
taining that the aprofessional activities 
of faculty members are not subject to 
institutional review by the same fidu- 
Clary responsibility for which they may 


16. Pickering v Board of Education, 391 
US 563, 572-73 (1968). For more extended 
analyses of Pickering, see O'Neil, “Public 
Employment, Antiwar Protest, and Prein- 
duction Review,” U.CLA Law Review 17 
(1970), pp. 1028, 1040-53; W Van Alstyne, 
“The Constitutional Rights of Teachers and 
Professors,’ Duke Law Journal (1970), pp 
841, 848-54 
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be asked to account through academic 
due process in respect to their academic 
freedom, it may be thought to arise 
from the troubling ambiguity of the 
-following paragraph from the 1940 
Statement of Principles: 


The college or university teacher is a citi- 
zen, a member of a learned profession, and 
an officer of an educational institution. 
When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he 
should be free irom institutional censor- 
ship or discipline, but hss special position 
in the community imposes speciai obliga- 
tions. As a man of learning and an educa- 
tional officer, he should remember that the 
public may judge his profession and his 
institution by his utterances. Hence he 
should at aH times be accurate, should ex- 
ercise appropriate restraint, should show 
respect for the opinion of others, and 
should make every effort to indicate that 
he is not an institutional spokesman. 
(Emphasis added.)?7 


If this paragraph were taken as a state- 
ment of professional aspiration ad- 
dressed to the good sense and esprit of 
the academic fraternity, it might well 
be thought to state a highly commend- 
able view. If it is a statement which 
means to encourage institutional review 
—and possible dismissal—of faculty 
members because aprofessional utter- 
ances may sometimes lack the degree 
of accuracy and restraint not improp- 
erly expected of their professional en- 
deavors, however, it is radically unfair 
to the equal civil liberties of academics 
and needs to be revised. As it happens, 
neither of these alternatives quite de- 
scribes the present situation. 

A clarification was provided of the 
critical “but”? clause in 1963, in the 
course of a Committee A review of a 
case involving an assistant professor’s 
letter to the editor of a student news- 


paper published and distributed at the 


17. Repmnted in AAUP Policy Documents 
and Reports 2 (1971) 
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University of Illinois.*® The ad hoc 
investigating committee of the AAUP 
read the critical clause of the 1940 
statement exclusively as an admonition 
addressed to the professional conscience 
of the faculty alone: 


The ad hoc committee is of the opinion 
that.. . as applied to a faculty member 
having definite or indefinite tenure, mak- 
ing public utterances on matters of general 
concern to the community, the standard of 
“academic responsibility” is not a valid 
basis for reprimand, dismissal, or other 
official discipline.~® 

Nevertheless, the plurality opinion for 
Committee A disagreed. From its as- 
sessment of the legislative history of 
the 1940 statement, it concluded that 
the “but” clause was not a precatory 
statement; rather, the clause was in- 
tended to recognize the legitimacy of 
university authority to discipline fac- 
ulty members for violating norms of 
accuracy, self-restraint, and courtesy 
even in respect to professionally unre- 
lated extramural utterances: 


In light of Committee A’s understanding 
of the 1940 Statement, together with the 
legislative history of the document and its 
“interpretation,” the Committee disagrees 
with the authors of the report that “the 
notion of academic responsibility, when the 
faculty member is speaking as a citizen, is 
intended to be an admonition rather than 
a standard for the epplication of disci- 
pline.?° 


Left alone, this position would appear 
to embrace the most self-effacing—and 
simultaneously _ self-righteous—position 
of all. The fact that Committee A 
went on to stress the ameliorative in- 
fluence of academic due process in such 
cases—and to disapprove the particu- 
lar dismissal of the faculty member as 


18. See “Report on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure. The University of Dlinois,” 4 AUP. 
Bulletin 49 (1963), pp. 25ff. 

19. Ibid., p 36. 

20. Ibid, p. 41. 
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“outrageously severe and completely 
unwarranted” under the circumstances 
does little to relieve one’s objection 
to the interpretation itself as a matter 
of sound principle. On the one hand, 
it appears to forswear any special claim 
of academic freedom in respect to a 
faculty member’s personal prerogative 
of general public discussion “when he 
speaks or writes as a citizen,” and not 
under pretense or claim of professional 
endeavor. At the same time, it appears 
simultaneously to accept the legitimacy 
of institutional restraint even in respect 
to such ordinary political rhetoric by 
the exceptionally inhibiting standards 
of accuracy, care, restraint, and cour- 
tesy identified with the individual’s pro- 
fessional status, that is, with his status 
“as a man of learning and an educa- 
tional officer.” In this respect, the 
trade-off the AAUP appeared to have 
accepted with the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges in 1940—namely, to culti- 
vate public confidence in the profes- 
sion by laying down a professionally 
taxing standard of institutional account- 
ability for all utterances of a public 
character made by a member of the 
profession—is substantially more inhib- 
iting of a faculty member’s civil free- 
dom of speech than any standard that 
government is constitutionally privi- 
leged to impose in respect to the per- 
sonal political or social utterances of 
other kinds of public employees. 
Immediately subsequent to its report 
in 1963—but consistent with other por- 
tions of that report—however, Com- 
mittee A adopted a more strict construc- 
tion of the 1940 statement. This strict 
construction disarms that statement to 
a considerable extent and brings it, as 
thus construed, much closer to the posi- 
tion the Supreme Court adopted on 
First Amendment grounds in 1969: 


The controlling principle is that a faculty 
member’s expression of opinion as a citizen 
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cannot constitute grounds for dismissal 
unless it clearly demonstrates the faculty 
member’s unfitness for his position. Ex- 
tramural utterances rarely bear upon the 
faculty member’s fitness for his position.“ 
Moreover, a final decision should take into 
account the faculty member’s entire record 
as a teacher and scholar In the absence of 
weighty evidence of unfitness, the adminis- 
tration should not prefer charges; if it is 
not clearly proved in the hearing that the 
faculty member is unfit for his position, 
the faculty committee should make a find- 
ing ın favor of the faculty member con- 
cerned,”? 


Even conceding that this Committee A 
construction may go nearly as far as 
the AAUP can proceed in light of the 
phrasing and legislative history of the 
1940 statement, it remains subject to 
criticism.** One step that may easily 
be taken is the more emphatic clarifica- 
tion of the standard of institutional re- 
view—assuming that such review is 
ever called for, or at least that the 1940 
statement, unless amended, provides for 
the possibility—in cases where no claim 
of academic freedom is asserted and no 
willful trading upon professional status 
has been involved in the personal activ- 
ity of a faculty member whose institu- 
tional position is thereby drawn into 
question by the character of the activ- 
ity. 

What needs to be done, however, is 


21 Commuttee A Statement on Extramural 
Utterances (1964), reprinted in AAUP Policy 
Documents and Reports 14 (1971) See also 
“Advisory Letter from the Washington Office,” 
AAUP, Bulletin 49 (1963), pp. 393, 394, 
and the discussion in “Report on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure The University of 
California at Los Angeles,” A A.U P. Bulletin 
57 (1971), pp. 382, 394~400, 404, 405. 

22 See, for example, Remarks by President 
J. W. Maucker of the University of Northern 
Towa (on the occasion of receiving the Tenth 
Alexander Meiklejohn Award), AAUP. Bul- 
letin 54 (1968), pp 251, 253-54; Schier, “Aca- 
demic Freedom and Political Action,” A.A U.P. 
Bulletin 53 (1967), p. 22. 
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not merely to make clearer that a fac- 
ulty member may not properly be held 
to answer to an institution for the in- 
tegrity of his general utterances by the 
"same standard by which he may have 
to account for his academic freedom, 
but to enlarge upon the implication of 
our position that his substantive ac- 
countability for such utterances will 
ordinarily not run to the institution at 
all. For an alleged abuse of freedom of 
speech, general provisions of law are 
available to provide for measures of re- 
dress and sanction so far as it has been 
thought both safe and just to allow. As 
a consequence, society may not expect, 
nor should the standards of the AAUP 
contemplate, that recourse for alleged 
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abuses of ordinary civil liberty may be 
compounded by the gratuitous use of 
institutional disciplinary processes. It 
may be conceded that circumstances 
will sometimes arise where the personal 
conduct of a faculty member may so 
immediately involve the regular opera- 
tion of the institution itself or otherwise 
provide firm ground for an internal 
grievance that internal recourse, con- 
sistent with academic due process, is 
offensive neither to the general protec- 
tion of civil liberty nor to the standards 
of this Association. Decisions such as 
that in the Pickering case are instruc- 
tive, however, that this exception is not 
nearly so broad as the presumption of 
custom has supposed. 


se 
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HE case for a greater degree of 

democracy in the university does 
not rest on exactly the same principles 
as the case for democracy in the state. 
Although university government conse- 
quently cannot be fully democratic, 
some of the principles and structures 
of democracy, appropriately modified, 
can have a role in the governing of the 
university. I argue that some of those 
principles and structures which encour- 
age more extensive participation can 
contribute to the pursuit of the univer- 
sity’s traditional purposes of teaching 
and research.? 


PRINCIPLES OF PARTICIPATION 


Three of the most important argu- 
ments which establish a right of all 
members to participate in the state are 
not, by themselves, adequate arguments 
for democracy in the university. First, 
consider the principle of affected inter- 
ests, one of the principles most com- 
monly cited in reports on university 
government to justify democratic re- 
forms. John Stuart Mill formulated 
that principle this way: “... the 
rights and interests of every or any 
person are only secure from being dis- 
regarded when the person is himself 
able .. to stand up for them.”*? The 
difficulty with applying this reasoning 
to university government arises because 
the university has a much less inclusive 


1, My argument here is of course tentative 
not only because it concerns only the par- 
ticipatory aspects of democracy, but also 
because it relies primarily on the relatively 
limited research that has been done so far on 
actual practices of governance For a good 
recent survey of that research, see Harold 
L. Hodgkinson, “Campus Governance: The 
Amazing Thing Is That It Works at AI” 
(ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education, 
George Washington University, July 1971) 

2 John Stuart Mul, Considerations on 
Representative Government (London Every- 
man, 1957), chap 3, p 208 Compare 
Robert A Dahl, After the Revolution? (New 
Haven: Yale UP, 1970), esp pp. 6467 


membership than the state. Many uni- 
versity decisions—for example, on in- 
vestments, land development, admis- 
sions—affect the interests of persons 
and groups outside the university at 
least as directly as they affect the inter- 
ests of persons within the university. 
Take, for example, the decision of one 
university to hire a faculty member at 
another university. Such a decision 
affects the interests of the faculty and 
students at the latter university, the 
incoming students at both universities, 
and the interests of the candidates who 
lose out in the competition for the job.* 
If the principle of affected interests by 
itself points toward any conclusion 
about university governance, it sug- 
gests control of the university by the 
state, which, by virtue of the wider 
scope of its authority, ought to be 
able to take into account more of the 
“affected interests.” 

A second principle, the consent of the 
governed, finds its classic statement in 
Locke: “The liberty of Man, in Society, 
is to be under no other Legislative 
Power, but that established by con- 
sent. .. .’* Although Locke himself 
did not hold that consent requires 
democratic participation, many later 
democrats have claimed that it does.’ 
The fact that membership in the state 
is largely involuntary has been thought 
to make a right of participation a nec- 


3 The example is from Robert Paul 
Wolff, The Ideal of the University (Boston 
Beacon, 1970), pp. 124-25 

4, John Locke, Two Treatises of Govern- 
ment, ed, P. Laslett (New York: Cambridge 
UP, 1963), pp 324, 392-93 (sections 22, 
119-20) 

5 Locke, Two Treatises, p 393 (section 
121) Compare Jean-Jacques Rousseau, The 
Social Contract, trans M Cranston (Balti- 
more Penguin, 1968), bk IV, chap 2, p. 153. 
For an interpretation of consent which could 
establish a mght of participation, see Hanna 
Pitkin, “Obhgation and Consent—I,” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review 59 (December 
1965), pp. 990-99 
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essary condition for consent. One po- 
litical theorist has similarly argued that 
students’ membership in a university is 
also involuntary because society pro- 
vides “no genuine alternative way to 
prepare [its youth] for productive and 
rewarding lives.” If this assertion is 
true, it only casts doubt on the validity 
of the inference from membership to 
consent. It alone does not establish a 
right of participation in the university, 
for it begs the question of whether 
participation actually contributes in 
any way to the process of preparing 
students for “productive and rewarding 
lives.” Without showing that partici- 
pation fosters the educational aims of 
the university, we cannot use the prin- 
ciple of consent to establish any right 
to participate in the governing of the 
university. 

A third principle seeks to establish 
a claim for popular participation in 
government on the basis of the compe- 
tence of ordinary citizens. Replying to 
the Platonic view that only experts or 
professionals are competent to make 
political decisions, Aristotle writes: 


. when there are many [who contnbute 
to the process of deliberation], each can 
bring his share of goodness and moral pru- 
dence, and when all meet together the 
pecple may thus become something in the 
nature of a single person, who—as he has 
many feet, many hands and many senses— 
may also have many qualities of character 
and intelligence 


To this claim that the combination of 
knowledge and perspectives of a group 
yields wiser decisions than those made 
by single individuals, Aristotle adds the 
further point: “there are a number of 
arts in which the creative artist is not 
the only, or even the best judge. Just 
as the diner—not the cook—will be the 
best judge of a feast,” so the citizen— 
not the politician—will be the best 


6 Wolff, The Ideal, pp 117-18 
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judge of the results of a political de- 
cision.” Whatever plausibility these 
arguments may have for the governing 
of a state, they have considerably less 
for the governing of a university. Be- 
cause the range of activities of the state 
is so great, and so many decisions cover 
much of this range, expertise in one 
or another activity does not justify a 
right to exclusive participation in poli- 
tics. However, in a university, with 
its more limited and specific purposes, 
expertise or competence in some of its 
activities can be a more appropriate 
basis on which to grant authority. 
This difference between a university 
and a state does not establish the de- 
sirability of exclusive faculty or admin- 
istrative government in a university, as 
we shall see, but it does suggest that 
the argument from the competence of 
citizens, even if it is valid for a state, 
cannot without qualification justify 
equal rights to participate in the gov- 
erning of a university. 

None of these three principles used 
to justify democracy in a state can 
justify a general right of all members 
of the university to participate in the 
making of decisions because none re- 
lates such participation to the purposes 
of the university. What we need to 
know is how participation by various 
members of the university community 
can contribute to achieving the pur- 
poses of the university. If we conceive 
of the problem in this way, each of the 
principles may yet have some applica- 
tion to university government. The 
“affected interests” of members merit 
some claim because members actively 
share in the pursuit of the purposes of 
the university. The idea of consent 
becomes important if the nature of the 
university implies that its decisions 
should receive the willing and rational 

7 Aristotle, Politrcs, trans E Barker (New 


York Oxford UP, 1962), pp. 123-26 (1281b— 
1282a) 
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assent of its members. And the idea 
of the competence of citizens has some 
relevance if we can specify which 
groups can make what contributions to 
the central activities of the university. 

Since dissensus on the purposes of 
the university is one of the major 
sources of the controversy about uni- 
versity governance, it would be fool- 
hardy to try to define definitively the 
purposes of the university here.’ In- 
deed, one requirement of any scheme 
of governance ought to be that it facili- 
tate rational discussion of what the 
university’s purposes should be. Let us 
assume, for the sake of argument, that 
the university’s purposes are as they 
have been traditionally understood— 
the teaching and creating of knowledge. 
If on this traditional view of the uni- 
versity an argument for some degree 
of democracy can be established, then 
on other views of the university, which 
posit more direct social and political 
purposes for the university, the argu- 
ment should be valid a fortiori. 


Quality of decisions 


Participation in governing by all the 
major groups within the university can 
contribute to the pursuit of the wni- 
versity’s academic purposes in three 
general ways. First, such participation 
can improve the quality of the deci- 
sions. Decisions are likely to be made 
more wisely if the diverse perspectives 
of members who contribute in various 
ways to the university’s aims are 
brought to bear on the issues, and this 


8. A good brief statement 1s by Harvard’s 
University Committee on Governance, The 
Nature and Purposes of the University: A 
Discussion Memorandum (Cambridge, Mass.’ 
Harvard, 1971) For a view which sees a 
democratized university as a possible means 
of radical reform ,of society, see Jurgen 
Habermas, Toward a Rational Society Stu- 
dent Protest, Science and Politics (Boston 
Beacon, 1971), pp. 1-49 
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is especially true in a period of rapid 
change and intense questioning of the 
nature of the educational process. The 
faculty’s claim to power flows from its 
professional competence and greater ex- 
perience in academic matters. But this 
is hardly a claim for exclusive or un- 
qualified control of decisions. Faculty 
often tend to concentrate more on re- 
search than on teaching, to prefer spe- 
cialized to general teaching, and to 
resist innovations in curriculum and in 
teaching.” Although students cannot 
very well assess educational experiences 
that they have not yet had, and al- 
though they are not impartial judges 
of the academic requirements that they 
should be expected to fulfill, still they 
are in a good position to appraise some 
of the results of teaching. They know 
best what methods engage their inter- 
est, what subjects they are interested 
in learning, and which faculty members 
are willing to spend time with them and 
take their work seriously. Although 
administrators sometimes stress eff- 
ciency and uniformity more than the 
needs of the educational process would 
warrant, they possess the greater exper- 
tise on some matters—such as finan- 
cial planning—and the more extensive 
knowledge of other matters—such as 
the relative needs of all departments— 
that are necessary for making day-to- 
day decisions and rational long-run 
policies, Perhaps the most important 
function of the board of trustees is to 
serve as guardian of the long-run inter- 
ests of the institution. “The interests 
of faculty, staff, and students are likely 
to bias them toward expenditures for 
present, as opposed to future, needs, 


9. Morris Keeton, Shared Authority on 
Campus (Washington, DC American Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, 1971), pp. 
66-67; and Edward Gross and Paul V 
Grambsch, University Goals and Academic 
Power (Washington, D C. American Council 
on Education, 1968), pp. 27-33 
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and they have direct, personal interests 
in the outcome of decisions regarding 
tuition, scholarships and fellowships, 
rent subsidies, fringe benefits,” and ex- 
isting programs and methods of instruc- 
tion.*° As nonresidents, the trustees 
are in a position to correct such biases, 
although the traditional composition of 
most boards no doubt introduces other 
biases. None of these considerations, 
of course, determines the precise weight 
thet each of these major segments of 
the university community—and others, 
such as alumni and staff—should have 
in the making of decisions in the uni- 
versity. But these considerations do 
suggest that exclusion of any group, or 
exclusive dominance by any one group, 
would be undesirable; and they support 
the case for a pattern of shared rather 
than separated authority or influence 
in governance. 


Willing and informed acceptance 


A second way in which participation 
by all groups can benefit the pursuit 
of the university’s purposes is by help- 
ing to secure willing and informed ac- 
ceptance of decisions. As Aristotle 
wrote, there is “serious risk in not 
letting [the general body of citizens] 
have some share in the enjoyment of 
power; for a state with a body of dis- 
franchised citizens... must neces- 
sarily be a state which is full of 
enemies.” 1! No matter how wise a 
decision may be, it is not as likely to 
be effectively implemented if the 
groups it affects do not see that it is 
wise, or do not understand the reasons 
for which it was made. 

Some students and faculty complain 
that this use of participation is a con- 


10. Special Committee on the Structure of 
the University, The Governing of Princeton 
University (Princeton. Princeton University, 
1970), p. 54 

11. Anstotle, Politics, p 124 (1281b) 
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servative strategy, designed to preserve 
peace rather than to promote significant 
reform.*? The exposure to the com- 
plexities of an issue, the recognition of 
the serious human consequences of de- 
cisions, and the development of per- 
sonal commitments and loyalties that 
occur in joint participation frequently 
do have a tendency to deflate radical 
impulses. But this co-optation is 
double-edged: for these same reasons, 
conservative administrators and senior 
faculty, forced to work with younger 
faculty and students on committees, 
find themselves moving to more moder- 
ate positions. Since the dynamics of 
this process spell moderation, it is 
understandable that the chief alterna- 
tive avenues of reform—tactics of 
coercion and disruption—have attracted 
many reformers. Such tactics have had 
some success in raising issues that 
otherwise might never have been raised. 
Although these successes usually have 
been confined to highly political issues, 
such as the Vietnam War and ROTC 
(Reserve Officers ‘Training Corps), 
they have sometimes provoked changes 
in university governance which may 
now begin to have some impact on the 
academic life of the university. How- 
ever, even where these tactics have 
initially succeeded in raising issues, the 
issues have usually been resolved only 
by more moderate faculty and students 
in more legitimate processes of govern- 
ance. Continued use of tactics of dis- 
ruption are likely to produce a kind of 
Thermidorian reaction, with a sharp 
resurgence of conservative faculty and 
students in university politics which 
may continue longer than the period of 


12 See, for example, the Harvard-Radcliffe 
SDS (Students for a Democratic Society) 
Statement by Mike Prokosch, “Structural 
Reform and Concretes Demands,” in I 
Wallerstein and P. Starr, eds, The University 
Crisis Reader (New York: Random House, 
1971), pp. 489-92 
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radical dominance.** For the future, 
then, these tactics seem likely to be 
more inimical to reform than the 
legitimate forms of participation. 


Educational effects 


The educational effects of participa- 
tion on the participants themselves con- 
stitute a third contribution of partici- 
pation to furthering the purposes of the 
university. Democratic theorists such 
as Mill and de Tocqueville argue that 
political activity expands an individ- 
ual’s range of ideas, encourages him to 
consider the public interest rather than 
his own private interests, and makes 
him a more active and creative per- 
son. The same rationale underlies 
the case for participation presented in 
some reports on governance—for ex- 
ample by Berkeley’s Study Commission 
on University Governance.?® It is easy 
to misunderstand this claim, as did the 
dissenters to the Berkeley report when 
they commented that “participating in 
administration is a good education for 
being an administrator.”’® If the 
learning of administrative and political 
skills were the chief educational benefit 
of participation, this rationale would 


13. Wiliam R Morgan, “Faculty Mediation 
in Campus Conflict,” in J Foster and D 
Long, eds, Protest! Student Activism in 
America (New York’ Morrow, 1970), pp 
365-82, and Seymour Martin Lipset, “The 
Politics of Academia,” in D Nichols, ed, 
Perspectives on Campus Tensions (Washing- 
ton, D.C. American Counal on Education, 
1970), pp 103-106. 

14 Mill, Considerations, chap. 3, pp 211~ 
17; and Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy im 
America, ed J Mayer (New York: Double- 
day, 1969), vol 1, pt 2, chap 6, pp. 242—45 

15 Study Commission on University Gov- 
ernance, The Culture of the University: 
Governance and Education (Berkeley The 
Daily Californian, 1968), pp 31-37 

16 Dissenting Report, Study Commission 
on University Governance, The Challenge to 
the University (Berkeley: The Daily Cal- 
fornian, 1968), p. 2 
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indeed be weak; for a university has 
no special obligation to provide such 
training outside of the classroom, nor 
do most of its faculty have any special 
competence to do so. The university 
may have some responsibility for de- 
veloping the capacity for citizenship of 
its members, but the educational effects 
of participation—at least for a few stu- 
dents and faculty—are more directly 
related to the academic pursuits of the 
university than this. Students who par- 
ticipate in deliberations about the cur- 
riculum of a department or university 
acquire a better understanding of the 
nature of the various disciplines, dis- 
tinctions and relations among them, and 
generally a more subtle appreciation 
of the structure and content of a 
liberal education. Such deliberations 
often force faculty members, who 
are normally content to confine them- 
selves to their own specialties, to 
think about how courses fit together to 
form a coherent program of study. 
Even in deliberations on nonacademic 
matters, participation can have some 
intellectual value in demonstrating the 
application of rational argument and 
reflective discussion to practical affairs 
If these virtues are not always realized 
in university politics, the reasons and 
conditions for this failure constitute a 
lesson of some value. 


STRUCTURES FOR PARTICIPATION 


If the university can benefit from 
some measure of democratic participa- 
tion, what form should that participa- 
tion take? Since the case for par- 
ticipation in the university only par- 
tially resembles that for participation 
in the state, we should expect that the 
structures for democatic participation 
in the state cannot be instituted in 
a university without modification, I 
shall examine three models of demo- 
cratic rule, though no doubt many 
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combinations of these and others are 
possible." 


Elstist democracy 


The model of rule by an “elite,” held 
accountable mainly by periodic elec- 
tions, has attracted many democratic 
theorists.'’8 The closest analogue in 
university government is Kingman 
Brewster’s proposal for holding the 
president of a university accountable 
by means of periodic reappraisals of 
his performance 1° Unlike democratic 
elections, Brewster’s procedure puts the 
final decision on presidential perform- 
ance in the hands of the trustees, but 
presumably they are expected to give 
great weight to the opinions of the 
faculty, students, staff, and alumni. 
Brewster argues that this method of 
governance avoids distracting the 
energies of students and faculty from 
academic activities, places the respon- 
sibility for administration on those 
individuals who have the greatest 
personal stake in good government, 
strengthens the confidence of donors, 
and discourages logrolling and pork- 
barrel politics. One difficulty with the 
proposal is that it ignores the fact that 
many policies in the university are only 
executed by administrators; they are 
actually made by other groups—such as 
the tenured faculty—-which cannot be 
held accountable in the manner that 


17 For other general discussions of models 
OI governance, see Stanley Hoffman, “Par- 
ticipation in Perspective,” in S. Graubard 
and G Ballotti, eds, The Embattled Uni- 
versity (New York’ Braziller, 1970), esp. pp. 
206-210; and Hodgkinson, “Campus Govern- 
ance,” pp. 8-11 

18 Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Social- 
ism and Democracy (London Allen & Unwin, 
1954),-esp pp 284-89 

19 Kingman Brewster. Jr, “Politics of 
Academia,’ in Harold L Hodgkinson and L 
Richard Meeth, eds, Power and Authority: 
Transformation of Campus Governance (San 
Francisco’ Jossey-Bass, 1971), pp 54-64. 
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Brewster proposes. Furthermore, this 
model provides most faculty and stu- 
dents with no systematic way to press 
for alternative administrative policies, 
or to suggest modifications in present 
ones. Faced with the stark choice of 
affirming or denying reappointment of 
a president—or a dean—most faculty 
and students would generally support 
reappointment, though they may object 
strongly to many of the policies and 
decisions he has made. One might be 
inclined to say that if its advocates 
take this model seriously, they should 
be prepared to provide for a permanent 
leader of the opposition and “shadow 
cabinet” so that members of the uni- 
versity community have a genuine al- 
ternative to the incumbent administra- 
tion. The model as presented offers 
only the opportunity for overall judg- 
ments of the performance of an admin- 
istration and its policies over several 
years, and this is a very crude 
way of securing from members of 
the community the opinions which, as 
argued above, can improve the quality 
of decisions and help gain acceptance 
of them. 


Direct democracy 


In sharp contrast to the elitist model, 
direct democracy prescribes participa- 
tion by all members of a community in 
the making of rules and _ policies— 
though not day-to-day administrative 
decisions. As Rousseau, its most elo- 
quent advocate, realized, this model 
requires very special conditions that are 
seldom found in modern states—or, we 
may add, in modern universities. Even 
if the model is modified for use in a 
university—-for example, by allowing 
some weighted voting—it requires of all 
members a degree of political activism 
and knowledge of university-wide af- 
fairs that is not to be expected—or 
even desired, Although some of the 
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practices of direct democracy—such as 
referenda—may be useful for some com- 
munity-wide decisions, democratic theo- 
rists and university reformers who are 
attracted by the model usually seek to 
realize it only in units within the com- 
munity, such as the neighborhood or 
the department. Decentralization thus 
becomes their program, The majority 
of the Berkeley Commission, for ex- 
ample, argue that decentralization of- 
fers more people more opportunities 
to participate, makes experimentation 
easier, stems the growth of central 
bureaucracies, and concentrates atten- 
tion on issues which are less remote 
and abstract and about which people 
are more informed.?? These objec- 
tives are very attractive, and no doubt 
many large universities could profit 
from some further devolution of au- 
thority. However, one of the difficul- 
ties of decentralization is that some of 
the major issues of university policy, 
such as allocation of resources and regu- 
lation of conduct, must be considered 
at the university-wide level, where most 
members of the community would have 
little voice if a program of decentraliza- 
tion were adopted as the sole model of 
democratic participation. As a strategy 
for increasing participation, decentrali- 
zation has a further drawback. A 
study of the role of students at Berke- 
ley in May 1970 indicated that par- 
ticipation by undergraduates in uni- 
versity governance had increased very 
little since the Commission issued 
its recommendations in 1968 calling 
for greater decentralization.” Without 
some impetus from central participatory 
bodies, local units are not likely to 
encourage much participation, 


20. Study Commission on Governance, The 
Cuture of the University, pp 24-30 

21. “Graduates Still Play More Significant 
Role in Decision Making,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Change 1 (Berkeley, May 1970), pp. 
1, 4. 


Representative democracy 


Representative democracy secures 
some of the advantages of both direct 
democracy and elitist democracy, and it 
avoids some of their more serious dif- 
ficulties. It strikes a balance between 
the unrealistic demands of direct de- 
mocracy and the undue restrictions of 
elite rule. In recent years, the uni- 
versity-wide representative institution 
that has been most frequently adopted 
is the council or senate, usually with 
mainly advisory or provisional powers— 
as at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity—but sometimes with legislative 
powers previously reserved for the 
faculty—as at Columbia. At last 
count, some such institution had been 
established at 620 colleges and univer- 
sities—among 1700 surveyed.*? Some 
universities have chosen instead to 
institute bicameral assemblies—sepa- 
rate faculty and student senates—on 
the ground that faculty members tend 
to dominate joint assemblies like the 
councils and that students are inhibited 
from expressing their opinions in them.”* 
In fact, unicameral assemblies do not 
seem to operate in this way, and the 
influence of students may very well be 
reduced when they are confined to their 
own assemblies. Attempts to combine 
unicameral and bicameral models in a 
two-stage process—with joint meetings 
of student and faculty senates consider- 
ing issues after deliberations by each 
body separately—usually result either 
in the eclipse of the bicameral assem- 
blies by the university-wide body, as 
at the Universities of Minnesota and 


22. The survey, completed in June 1972, is 
part of a study of university governance be- 
ing undertaken by Harold Hodgkinson and his 
associates of the Center for Research and 
Development in Higher Education at Berkeley 

23. William F Sturner, “University Govern- 
ance through Bicameral Legislature,” Journal 
of Higher Education 42 (March 1971), p. 222. 
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New Hampshire, or in the dominance 
of the faculty senate, as at Stanford.** 

One problem with a university council 
concerns the nature of representation— 
who should be represented and in what 
numbers. The Yale Commission re- 
jected the idea of an all-university rep- 
resentative assembly because “. . an 
assembly of even as many as two hun- 
dred members, which is as large as 
hopes for sustained discussion permit, 
is so small, relative to the number of 
faculty, students and staff it is designed 
to represent, that its members would be 
at a loss to know the opinions of con- 
stituents. . .” 7° This objection seems 
to rest on a view of the representative 
as a delegate, and it is a view that is 
probably no more appropriate for a uni- 
versity than for a state. Unless repre- 
sentatives are given considerable dis- 
cretion, the advantages that a repre- 
sentative assembly provides are likely to 
be lost: deliberations that change peo- 
ple’s minds and results that are more 
than the least common denominator of 
opinions of various constituencies If, 
instead, a discretionary view of repre- 
sentation is taken, the number of rep- 
resentatives can be considerably less 
than two hundred, for at least in princi- 
ple representatives are not bound to 
limit themselves to expressing only the 
opinions of the persons who elected 
them. There is no precise formula for 
arriving at a satisfactory allocation of 
seats for all groups. About all that can 


24 Kenneth P Mortimer, “The Dilemmas 
in New Campus Governance Structures,” 
Journal of Higher Educatton 42 (June 1971), 
p 475; and David D. Dil, Case Studies in 
Umversity Governance (Washington, D.C. 
National Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges, 1971), pp. 136-37. 

25 For a survey of this and other prob- 
lems, see Mortimer, “Dilemmas in Structures,” 
pp 467-82. 

26 Yale University Study Commission on 
Governance, Final Report (New Haven: Yale 
University, 1971), pp. 21-22 
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be said is that this allocation should be 
determined with the purposes of the 
university in mind—which implies that 
groups whose activties are more cen- 
trally concerned with those purposes, 
such as the faculty and students, should 
have greater representation than groups 
which are not, such as the nonacademic 
staff. To be sure, the problems of 
achieving satisfactory representation are 
greater in a university with many 
schools and colleges, but several such 
universities have devised workable 
schemes,*? 

The most controversial aspect of this 
numbers game—the relative allocation 
of seats between students, faculty, and 
other groups—is related to a second 
difficulty facing the institution of a 
council This is the question of the 
council’s jurisdiction. The faculty has 
traditionally claimed, and with good 
reason, that it should be the dominant 
authority in academic affairs Ifa coun- 
cil has final authority on academic mat- 
ters, uon-faculty representation will 
probably need to be considerably less 
than is desirable for the conduct of 
other business of the council. The Co- 
lumbia Senate, which has considerable 
power over academic policy, includes 
fifty-seven faculty and twenty-one stu- 
dents; the Dartmouth Council, which 
does not, has twenty-four faculty and 
twenty-four students.2* Furthermore, 


27. See, for example, University Commit- 
tee on Governance, Tentative Recoimmenda- 
trons Concerning a University Senate and the 
Council of Deans (Cambridge, Mass Har- 
vard University, 1972); “Rules and Regula- 
tions Governing the University Council,” 
mimeographed (Austin. University of Texas, 
nd); and Dill, Case Studies, pp 25-64 [on 
the University of Minnesota! 

28 The By-Laws, Statutes and Rules of the 
Columbia Umversity Senate (New York: 
Columbia University, 1969), pp 9-10; and 
the Task Force on the Structure of the Aca- 
demic Community, Propesed Dartmouth Col- 
lege Council (Hanover, NH. Dartmouth, 
1971), pp. 2-4. 
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the experience of councils that have 
authority in academic matters is 
not reassuring. Many of these councils 
are forced to spend their time on more 
political issues such as ROTC, disrup- 
tions, and investment policy.2® As a 
consequence, when they do take up aca- 
demic matters, they seldom have either 
the time or the procedures to do the job 
properly. 

These considerations suggest that the 
crucial academic decisions—curriculum 
and personnel—will and should continue 
to be made at the level of the depart- 
ment in most universities, and it is here 
that the question of the relative roles 
of students and faculty becomes espe- 
cially important. Even among those 
persons who favor giving students the 
vote on appointments and promotions, 
very few have been willing to argue that 
students should have an equal vote with 
faculty. If the argument from the 
special competence of the faculty is not 
permitted to carry some weight, many 
other groups, such as legislators and 
alumni, will demand more of a say 
than they now have in these decisions, 
and they would probably have more 
power to enforce their views than stu- 
dents would in the long run. But 
should students have at least some votes 
in the meetings that determine person- 
nel decisions? One common argument 
against it is not entirely persuasive: 
If students are given a few votes, the 
precedent will create demands for more 
and more votes which will inevitably 
lead to equality. This kind of argu- 
ment is challenged by F. M. Cornford: 


The Principle of the Dangerous Precedent 
is that you should not now do an admit- 
tedly right action for fear you, or your 
equally timid successors, should not have 


29. Dill, Case Studies, pp. 90-98, 124-28, 
139-40, 

30 Sidney Hook,*Academic Freedom and 
Academic Anarchy (New York Dell, 1970), 
p 68 
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the courage to do nght in some future 
case .. Every public action which is 
not customary, either is wrong, or, if it is 
right, is a dangerous precedent. It follows 
that nothing should ever be done for the 
first time 31 


Another argument against students’ vot- 
ing, also of questionable validity, holds 
that even if the students are in the mi- 
nority, they could, when the faculty are 
divided, hold the decisive balance of 
power; the outcome would thus not be 
determined by professional judgment.®? 
However, if the faculty is so closely and 
irreconcilably divided to allow such a 
possibility, this casts doubt on their 
claim that, as a body, they are expres- 
sing a professional judgment. In such 
circumstances, the matter would finally 
have to be resolved by a central com- 
mittee of the faculty and administration 
or the trustees. 

There are two considerations that do 
militate against students’ voting at all 
on personnel decisions. First, confiden- 
tial materials, including letters from 
outside referees, must be used to reach 
intelligent decisions, and it is quite pos- 
sible that these materials would not be 
easy to gather, or would not be as can- 
did as is desirable, if those supplying 
the material knew that students would 
have access to it. Second, to give stu- 
dents the vote on promotions is to cre- 
ate a very real danger that relationships 
between students and—especially junior 
—faculty may be politicized in a man- 
ner that could harm the conduct of 
teaching. For the reasons mentioned 
earlier, students should have some voice 
in personnel decisions, but consultation 
with student representatives and student 

31 F. M. Cornford, Microcosmographia 
Academia: A Guide for the Young Academic 
Politician (Arlington, Va: Beatty, . 1969), 

23 
P 32. Hook, Academic Freedom, p. 67 Also, 
see Report of the Committee on Relations 


with Junior Members (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1969), pp. 88, 91. 
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evaluation of courses, rather than for- 
mal deliberation and voting, seem pref- 
erable—as long as students’ views are 
in fact given serious consideration. In 
this way, the problem of confidentiality 
becomes more manageable. Similarly, 
the adverse effects on the conduct of 
teaching may be reduced when greater 
numbers of student opinions are avail- 
able and when they are filtered through 
more indirect channels. On decisions 
dealing with the course of study, the 
problem of confidentiality and pres- 
sures on faculty do not arise in such an 
acute form, and therefore the case for 
students’ voting is stronger. Consid- 
erations of competence and possible con- 
flicts of interest—especially on the re- 
quirements and standards for work— 
however, still point toward less of a 
voice for students than for faculty 
members in curricular decisions. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


I have contended here that although 
the university is not a democracy, 
structures resembling. those of repre- 
sentative democracy can contribute to 
realizing the central purposes of the 
university. Of the many further issues 
that this contention poses, two should 
be noted here. 

The growth of democratic structures 
within the university has coincided with 
an intensification of pressures on the 
university from outside. If this greater 
interaction between the university and 
society brings with it greater conflict, 
as seems likely, the role of boards of 
trustees and regents as buffers between 
the university and society becomes more 
important than ever before. With fac- 
ulty and students properly asserting 
authority over policies they once ig- 
nored, the position of these boards be- 
comes particularly difficult. The boards 
must steer a delicate course between 
allowing the university to neglect its 
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responsibilities to society and pressuring 
the university to conform to the pre- 
vailing demands of society. Procedures 
of governance can aid in this, but only 
to a limited extent. In state universi- 
ties where the regents are elected, as at 
the University of Michigan, this deli- 
cate balance seems to be better main- 
tained than where regents are ap- 
pointed by the governor, as at Berke- 
ley and Wisconsin.*? Also, somewhat 
more diversity in the composition of the 
boards should help.*4 The most im- 
portant factor, of course, will be whether 
intelligent persons with a sensitive ap- 
preciation of the values of the uni- 
versity can be attracted to service on 
the boards. No procedures can guar- 
antee that they will, but if they are not, 
the closer contact between the boards 
and the campus community, urged by 
many reformers, will not encourage the 
mutual understanding that would better 
enable the boards to defend the univer- 
sity to its publics.” 

Setting forth the conditions in which 
representative government will not 
function, John Stuart Mill wrote: 
“When nobody, or only some small 
fraction, feels the degree of interest in 
the general affairs of the State neces- 


33 See Zelda F Gamson, “Michigan Mud- 
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sary to the formation of a public opin- 
ion... [t]he small class who, in this 
state of public feeling, gain the com- 
mand of the representative body, for the 
most part use it solely as a means of 
seeking their fortune.” °° Within the 
university, the unwillingness to assume 
the burdens of participation constitutes 
the major obstacie to realizing the aims 
described earlier in this essay. The 
same hierarchical patterns of participa- 
tion that plague modern democracies 
seem to characterize university poli- 
tics.3? 

It has often been observed that only 
a small minority of students are active 
in university affairs, that the turnout in 
student elections is generally low, and 
that student leaders often tend to be 
unrepresentative of student opinion, 
Even in periods of crisis, probably less 
than a third of the undergraduate body 
participate in campus politics.*® Per- 
haps the low rates of participation are 
in part the consequence of the absence, 
until recently, of opportunities for stu- 
dents to engage in effective participa- 
tion in university affairs. If so, we can 
hope, in the spirit of Mill, that the es- 
tablishment of institutions that give 
students a chance to influence more than 
dormitory life and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities will evoke more serious and ex- 
tensive participation. We can hope; 
but the patterns of participation in 
other democratic institutions do not 
supply strong support for such hope. 

Although faculty at many universities 

36 Mill, Considerations, chap 4, p 219. 

37 On political participation, see Sidney 
Verba, Norman Nie, and Jae-on Kim, The 
Modes of Democratic Participation A Cross- 
National Comparison (Beverly Hills, Calif.. 
Sage, 1971) 

38. Compare Martin Trow, “Reflections on 
the Transformation from Mass to Universal 
Higher Education,” in Graubard and Balloth, 
Embattled University, p 37 

39 Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Dissent and Disruption (New York. 
McGraw-Hill, 1971), pp 146-47, 150-53 


do not have this excuse of inadequate 
opportunities, the record of faculty par- 
ticipation in university affairs is hardly 
any better. Michels’ iron law of oli- 
garchy rules in faculty politics. A 
study of participation at New York 
University found results that are typi- 
cal of several studies of many universi- 
ties. At NYU less than 18 percent of 
the faculty have held membership in 
committees or advisory groups, and 
only about 22 percent attend faculty 
meetings. Except in periods of crisis 
when younger and more liberal faculty 
assume a greater role, the faculty oli- 
garchy tends to be older and more con- 
servative than the rest of the faculty.*° 
Most faculty members assert that the 
faculty should have an important role 
in the making of university decisions, 
but most faculty also disapprove of 
their colleagues who do participate. 
Motives most commonly attributed to 
participants are “empire-building” and 
“compensation for inferior teaching and 
scholarship’”—even though in fact one 
study indicated the most active faculty 
participants also published the most.“ 

These attitudes toward participation 
are to a degree understandable and 
healthy. Teaching and scholarship are, 
after all, more important than partici- 
pation in university affairs. But if 
students and faculty do not take on 
the additional burdens of participation 
necessary to make the new structures 


40 J Victor Baldridge, Power and Conflict 
in the University (New York: Wiley, 1971), 
p 179 Also see Kenneth Mortimer and T R 
McConnell, “Faculty Participation ın Unı- 
versity Governance,” in C. Kruytbosch and 
S. Messinger, eds, The State of the Univer- 
sty: Authority and Change (Beverly Hills 
Sage, 1970), pp. 114-21; Archie R. Dykes, 
Fault Participation in Academic Decision 
Making (Washington, DC.. American Coun- 
al on Education, 1968), p 33, and Lipset, 
“Politics of Academia.” p. 117 

41 Dykes, Faculty Participation, pp 17, 21, 
24, 38; and Baldridge, Power and Conflict, 
p. 180 
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work, the university community not 
only will lose the benefits of participa- 
tion described earlier, but also may find 
itseli with a less effective voice in the 
increasing interactions between the uni- 
versity and the society outside its 
walls, Administrators and trustees may 
respond more and more to pressures 
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from external constituencies, and the 
special values shared by the members 
of the university community could be 
endangered. Just as the purposes of 
the university shape the structure of 
the governing of the university, so the 
proper use of the structures can help 
preserve those purposes. 
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TUDENT movements in the United 

States have shown a curious perio- 
dicity. A socialist student movement 
was active in the years from 1905 to 
1914; then came the interlude of the 
First World War. ‘There was only 
peripheral student political activity 
during the decade of the twenties; the 
colleges and universities remained vir- 
tually unaffected by the bitter emotions 
that were provoked by the events of 
the Sacco—Vanzetti case. In 1931, a 
new period of student activism began 
which lasted till 1940; it ended when 
the American Student Union, under 
communist control, opposed the war 
against Naztism as an “imperialist war.” 
During the years immediately after the 
Second World War, liberal veterans 
were especially active on campuses, and 
there was a flurry of supporters for the 
presidential candidacy in 1948 of Henry 
A. Wallace; none of these activist 
groups were, however, major forces in 
college and university life. The years 
which followed from 1950 to 1960 were 
years of political calm. Ninteen-sixty, 
however, saw the first burgeoning of 
militant student activism; by the mid- 
decade in 1964 came the first Berkeley 
students’ strike and the occupation of 
a university building. The pattern was 
soon replicated on many American 
campuses; the universities of Columbia, 
Cornell, and Harvard were sorely tried 
in 1968 and 1969, and the decade closed 
with the tragic deaths of four students 
and several wounded at Kent State Uni- 
versity in a confrontation with the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The seventies have thus far been 
relatively tranquil years in the universi- 
ties, confirming the pattern of perio- 
dicity.. The appeal of New Leftist 
modes of thought and action has sub- 
sided on campuses. A survey made 
under the auspices of the John D. 
Rockefeller III Fund showed that 
whereas in 1970 two-thirds of all stu- 
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dents thought that campus radicalism 
would keep on growing, only one-third 
of them held this belief in 1971. 
Eighty-seven percent of the students 
still subscribed to the traditional moral 
principle that children should respect 
their parents, At the same time, how- 
ever, the New Leftist core has remained 
relatively constant in its proportions; it 
fluctuated from 13 percent of the stu- 
dents in 1969, to 14 percent in 1970, 
and 11 percent in 1971.1. Evidently 
there was a certain constancy in the 
relative frequency of the New Leftist as 
a psychological type on campuses; his 
moral authority, however, had dimin- 
ished notably. 


The downward phase: Suicide among 
student activists 


The euphoric feeling among New 
Leftists that they were members of a 
new “transcendent” community gave 
way by the seventies to moods of mu- 
tual hatred, bitterness, and disillusion- 
ment.* Patterns of suicidalism and ter- 
rorism, familiar to European student 
movements in the nineteenth century, 
became manifest in their American 
counterpart. Two suicides, especially, 
of American student leaders—-Marshall 
Bloom and Robert Starobin—evoked 
considerable discussion, for their cir- 
cumstances mirrored the acute personal 
dilemmas of American activists. Bloom, 
a frequent leader in student activities, 
was the son of a prosperous Denver 
business man; he was successively the 
head of his Jewish fraternity at high 
school, editor of the newspaper at Am- 
herst College, then the “fomentor of 
the 1967 London School of Economics 
revolt (for which he was exiled from 
England—and was honored with a lead 


1 New York Times, Aptil 11, 1972 

2 Michael Rossman, The Wedding within 
the War (New York: Doubleday, 1971), pp 
76-77, 92, 318. 
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editorial in the London Times entitled 
‘Bloom Go Home!’).”*® Shortly after 
his return to the United States, he be- 
came the co-founder of the Liberation 
News Service of the New Age, which 
aimed to act as the news agency for the 
numerous underground and guerrilla 
newspapers which were then coming 
rapidly into existence and flourishing. 
Student activists are especially prone 
to endow their leaders with charisma; 
thus, a close friend of his wrote: “Mar- 
shall Bloom is twenty-four years old. 
He is the electric current that runs this 
group of communards, radicals, mis- 
displaced persons,...”* But if an iron 
law of oligarchy governs even radical 
societies, there is its counter-law of 
factionalism. The “politicos” fought 
the “freaks” for the hegemony of the 
Liberation News Service. Bloom’s lat- 
ter faction fled from New York to a 
New England farm, taking with them 
the printing press. The hegira-like 
flight, however, was to no avail. The 
politicos invaded the New England 
sanctuary and beat and tortured Bloom 
and his friends. Raymond Mungo, co- 
founder of Liberation News Service, 
former editor of Boston University 
News, “the nation’s only college paper 
with its own reportorial staff in Vietnam 
and its own stoned staff at home,” de- 
scribed the scene: “There were sud- 
denly five of us sitting on the bare floor 
of the back bedroom, surrounded by 
twice that number of armed Marxists. 
Three or iour guys began to belt 
him [Bloom] across the face, in the 
stomach, in the groin, while the rest of 

3. Steve Diamond, “A Death in the Fam- 
ly,” Green Mountain Post (Spring, Year 
One) (not dated) Harry Kidd, The Trouble 
at LSE. 1966-67 (London Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1969), p 179. Colin Crouch, The 
Student Revolt (London’ Bodley Head, 
1970), p 47 , 

4 Stephen Diamond, What the Trees Said: 


Life on a New Age Farm (New York: Dell 
Publishing Co., 1971), p. 20. 


us watched from our little cell. Now 
Marshall was bleeding, scarlet rivers 
running down from his face across his 
chest and down his legs. Now Marshall 
was naked and limp. Now his body 
itself was being tossed, banged against 
a wall, kicked to the floor.” ° 

To the student activist, life in the 
Movement held the presumable promise 
of a glimpse of the wondrous Future 
Society. Factionalism in the Move- 
ment, however, had an animal ferocity 
that exceeded anything that Bloom and 
his friends had encountered in “bour- 
geois” society. The Liberation News 
Service was riven: “The two groups 
form rapidly; when one faction is in 
the office, the members of the other one 
stay far away. People walk around 
sullenly, gritting teeth. No smiles to be 
had. Blood on everyone’s mind.... A 
power struggle erupts.” ° What they 
called Bloom’s “demonic genius” was of 
no avail in this setting. One fled to the 
woods of Vermont: then what of one’s 
commitment to the revolution and the 
news servicer ‘The thought of relin- 
quishing the ready-made identities as 
professional radicals or freaks was too 
devastating. ... If we were just farm- 
ers, . . . all the romance of being a 
‘revolutionary’ would disappear in a 
flash, ...” The New Left was exulting 
in violence; in the aftermath of their 
presumable “success in blowing the 
Democratic Convention wide open, . . . 
the underground press was publishing 
articles on the manufacture of Molotov 
cocktails and the effects of small 
arms.” 7” The “structureless society” 
of the New England farm had even to 
contend with New Leftist anti-Semitism. 
Finally, in November 1969, Marshall 


5 Raymond Mungo, Famous Long Ago: 
My Life and Hard Times with Liberation 
News Service (Boston. Beacon Press, 1970), 
pp 176~78 

6. Diamond, What the Trees Said, p 6 

7 Ibid, p. 47 
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Bloom killed himself with the fumes of 
their car’s exhaust pipe. 

Whereas Marshall Bloom had gone in 
quest of a communal existence, Robert 
Starobin searched the excitement of 
armed violence in racial revolution. He 
felt that his father had deserted the 
revolution. The latter had rendered a 
lifetime’s service to the Communist 
Party and had been Foreign Editor of 
the Datly Worker; finally, however, he 
gave a negative verdict on the revolu- 
tionary vocation His son Robert was 
filled with the New Leftist zeal. In 
1964 while a graduate student in his- 
tory at Berkeley, he was the head of the 
graduate students in the Free Speech 
Movement. He spoke often at the pub- 
lic rallies in the Plaza, calling upon the 
students to emulate abolitionist student 
activists in the pre-Civil War era. As 
an apprentice historian, he set himself 
the task of showing how the impulse of 
revolutionary resistance had always sur- 
vived among the black slaves. His 
writings on Denmark Vesey, leader in 
slave rebellion, were published serially 
in the Black Panther newspaper. Stu- 
dent liberators have usually, however, 
been repulsed by those whom they 
come to liberate. Blacks, according to 
Julius Lester, did not make the lot of a 
white historian any easier: “in these 
days, any white man who devotes him- 
self to teaching and writing about black 
history must have the fortitude and 
strength of a bull elephant, because 
blacks will let him know that his pres- 
ence is unwanted and undesirable.” ® 
Robert confided to Julius Lester in 
August 1970: 


8. Robert Starobin and Dale Tomich, 
“Black Liberation Historiography,” Radical 
America II, no 5 (September-October 1968), 
pp 24-28. 

9. Julius Lester, “On the Suicide of a 
Revolutionary,” Liberation 55, no. 11 (Feb- 
ruary-March 1971), p. 65 
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I have been struggling all year, especially 
this summer, with the contradiction be- 
tween my scholarly interests and profes- 
sion and my desire to do more revolution- 
ary deeds. The biggest hangup is, of 
course, the question of terrorism, for 
though I am armed to the teeth, I still 
can’t figure out under what circumstances 
to use them, and I still am afraid of vio- 
lence and death, though I guess this is 
related to my white privileges, my class 
background, and my loved ones. 


Shortly afterwards, Robert Starobin, 
then teaching history at Binghamton, 
turned one of his guns upon himself. 
His correspondent Lester acknowledged 
that the cause of his suicide was inti- 
mately bound up with his New Leftist 
politics: “It was his politics which 
served as the motor of his life and it 
is in that motor one must look for the 
defects which stopped that life.’ It 
would not do to try to blame it, he 
wrote, on the forces of death which 
permeate this country: “Those same 
forces of death also permeate the poli- 
tics to which Bob was committed.” 
The New Leftist finally asked: “If the 
finest in our ranks take their lives, have 
not, then, our politics become the poli- 
tics of death?” 1° 


The New Left and hallucinogenic drugs 


The New Left Movement affected its 
adherents with the impulse to self-de- 
struction as no previous American radi- 
cal movement had. Suicidalism had been 
unknown among the leftist movements 
of the thirties. But it became a char- 
acteristic of the New Left blend of ac- 
tivism, drugs, and communes. A nota- 
ble instance was provided by Rochdale 
College in Toronto. In 1968 this eigh- 
teen-storied institution, financed by On- 
tario and entirely self-governed by its 
850 students, was opened as the last 
word in advanced . free education. 


10. Ibid., pp. 65-66. Also compare the 
New York Times, April 3, 1972 
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Drugs and demonstrations, however, 
soon tended to preoccupy its members; 
the seminars on Heidegger and Hegel 
withered away. The Rochdale Experi- 
ence ended in utter disillusionment, ac- 
cording to a New Leftist educational 
journal, because it could not fashion a 
“coherent community out of the vola- 
tile mixture of hippies, radical activists 
and university students. . . .” The 
mystique dissolved in the acid of “van- 
dalism and robberies” and the sheer 
filth which accumulated in the lobbies, 
lounges, and corridors.** Within fifteen 
months, fifty-eight persons had been 
taken from its premises to the hospital 
for drug overdoses; three were dead on 
arrival. The process of student self- 
government collapsed; participatory de- 
mocracy, degenerating into a Hobbesian 
state of nature, at one point in despera- 
tion surrendered its authority to the 
discretion (or dictatorship) of the night- 
watchman, The chief of the Toronto 
police morality squad declared in a 
public address early in 1972 that “10 
teenagers have committed suicide at 
Rochdale.” ** A grand jury, which 
studied Rochdale’s suicides and at- 
tempted suicides, recommended the ter- 
mination of this center for hallucino- 
genic politics. The conventional dormi- 
tories of North American universities 
reported no comparable rates of self- 
destruction on the part of their resi- 
dents and associates. 

From time to time, middle-aged apol- 
ogists have argued that New Left stu- 
dent activism was an extension of the 
basic values of their forebears. This 
interpretation scarcely withstands the 
evidence in the actions and utterances 
of New Leftists themselves. The 
apotheosis of violence, the use of drugs, 


11 Sarah Spinks, “The Rochdale Experi- 
ence,” This Magazine 1: about Schools 4, no. 
1 (Winter 1970), pp. 86, 93, 94. 

12. Toronto Star, February 23, 1972, De- 
cember 18, 1971. 


and the assault on the so-called middle- 
class Protestant ethic of work can 


‘hardly be regarded as in the American 


tradition.® The assault on middle- 
class values really had nothing to do 
with the middle classes as such; it was 
rather an assault on universal human 
values embodied in the literature of all 
human societies, aiming at a higher 
ethic. The combination of drugs with 
radicalism peculiarly enough was the 
one original contribution of the New 
Left to political action. The note 
of hallucinogenic politics became espe- 
cially evident in the latter sixties: 
“Drugs didn’t really become an all- 
American college preoccupation, until 
1966 or 1967,” wrote Mungo. “We all 
agreed on some basic issues—the war 
is wrong, universities are an impos- 
sible bore, LSD is Good and Good.” "4 
Drugs indeed tended to become the di- 
viding line between the Old New Left 
of the mid-sixties and the New New 
Left of the latter sixties: 


Old new left people usually came to drugs 
in late adolescence after they had con- 
tracted the malady. ... The old new left 
was a movement of people who were intel- 
lectuals whether they would admit it or 
not. They read a lot, even read a lot 
about the evils of Western consciousness. 
... [T]he new new left, on the other 
hand, especially the masses in high school, 
have grown up ın a culture of self-sufficient 
experience: violent protest, soft-drug con- 
sciousness, Reichian orgasms, and war; 
.... Kids growing up now can be Tim- 
othy Leary, Buddha, and Che all by age 
15,... The only way to be an intel- 
lectual revolutionary . . . is to cease to be 
an intellectual.15 


13, The Report of the President’s Commis- 
ston on Campus Unrest (Washington, DC.: 
Government Printing Office, 1971), p .87. 

14. Mungo, Famous Leng Ago, pp 170, 3. 
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15. Ron Rosenbaum, “In Search of Ray 
Mungo. Robin Hood in Vermont,” The VH- 
lage Voice, July 9, 1970, p 46 The first ob- 
ject of the Yippie movement, whose later 
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The culminating achievement of hallu- 
cinogenic politics was the disruption 
caused by the demonstrators at the 
Democratic National Convention in Chi- 
cago in 1968. A survey of a sample of 
the disrupters showed that almost four- 
fifths of the respondents—432 in num- 
ber—were imbibing marihuana at least 
once a week, 40 percent were taking 
hashish weekly, 29 percent were con- 
sumers of LSD, 11 percent of meth- 
edrine, 10 percent of mescaline, and 4 
percent of heroin? Abbie Hoffman 
hailed his professor Herbert Marcuse 
for smoking “hashish at the big world 
happening. .. .”?7 Never in the his- 
tory of the world’s politics had so much 
revolutionary consciousness been the 
ideological reflex of drugs, a “false con- 
sciousness” of chemically concocted 
confusion.’§ 


The de-authoritization of the New Left 


Toward the end of the sixties, a proc- 
ess began which was the reverse of that 
which had taken place in the previous 
years, The early mid-sixties had been 
characterized by a “de-authoritization” 
of the elder generation; episodes such 
as the murder of three young civil 
rights activists in Mississippi and, 
above all, the conduct of a losing war 


slogan was “We will burn Chicago to the 
ground,” was, according to Abbie Hoffman, 
“the blending of pot and politics” Abbie 
Hoffman, Revolution for the Hell of It (New 
York: Dial Press, 1968), p 102. 

16 The report on this survey was presented 
at the convention in 1969 of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association Ly Dr Misha C 
Zaks of the Northwestern Univermty Medi- 
cal School Mew York Timer, April 1, 1969 

17. Hoffman, Revolution for the Hell of It, 
p 31. 
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of chemical Messiahs in America these days,” 
said the chief of Psychosomatic Service at a 
Veterans’ Hospital in Los Angeles. Compare 
Lawrence Schiller, The Kiling of Sharon 
Tate (New York Bantam Books, 1970), p. 
20. 
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deprived the elders of their moral au- 
thority. The younger generation, like 
the American people, had at first ap- 
proved overwhelmingly of the Amer- 
ican involvement in Vietnam, but its 
enthusiasm dwindled as the strategy 
for war failed to bring victory. The 
pendulum, however, swung at the end 
of the sixties to the de-authoritization 
of the young. For the first time in the 
history of the American people, the 
youth lost stature in its eyes, as the 
feeling spread that the activist youth 
were destructivist idlers, and even hypo- 
crites, who lived on other people’s 
work, This feeling was most extremely 
expressed during the aftermath of the 
bloodshed at Kent State University. 
Of the 400 students whom his group 
interviewed at that time, wrote the 
novelist James Michener, “at least 25 
per cent declared that they were told 
by their own parents that it might have 
been a good thing if they had been 
shot.” That summer, said Michener, 
“young students caught a terrifying 
glimpse of what their parents really 
thought.” “It was difficult to find any 
student who escaped a harsh confronta- 
tion with public opinion. . . .” 1° 

The American studentry itself, how- 
ever, was meanwhile having its own 
second thoughts about the sanity and 
sincerity of the New Leftist activists to 
whom it had given its generational sup- 
port. For one, it became apparent to 
all but the willfully naive that the New 
Leftist culture-heroes were obsessed 
with generation-directed hatred and 
cruelty, Their writings and their press 
reiterated these themes. “I think kids 
should kill their parents,” proclaimed 
Abbie Hoffman. ‘Generational revolt 
has gone on all through history... . 


19. James Muchener, Kent State: What 
Happened and Why (New York Random 
House, 1971), p. 453; ibid, Readers’ Digest 
(Apri 1971), p. 267. 
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We play on the generation gap.” *° 
“The most important political conflict 
in the United States today is the gen- 
erational conflict,” wrote Jerry Rubin. 
“We are all under the influence of 
a collective historical unconscious.” 
“Generational war,” in his view, “cuts 
across class and race lines... .” Ex- 
tolling assassinations as a “positive act” 
and claiming Sirhan Sirhan as a Yippie, 
Rubin called for resistance to the 
“genocide of the young people of this 
country. ...”*! Bill Ayers, Weather- 
man chieftain son of the Chairman of 
Commonwealth Edison, said: ‘‘Bring 
the revolution home, kill your parents, 
that’s where it’s really at.”** Berkeley 
Barb affirmed: “The backbone of revo- 
lution is adolescent rebellion; it is al- 
ways the children rebelling against their 
parents’ authority That is why revo- 
lutions revolve, and never resolve.” ** 
A recalcitrant person was no longer de- 
scribed as a “traitor to one’s class” but 
as a “Judas to his generation.”** A 
young, free-clinic physician, ministering 
to young activists, said that their 
underlying psychological experience was 
a power struggle between the young and 
old for the control of institutions.”® 

The moral decline of the New Left 
reached its nadir in the ideology of the 
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Weathermen. A hatred for civilization 
pervaded their thought and action. 
“A new Weatherman catchword is 
‘barbarism, ” reported Liberation News 
Service. “The Weathermen see them- 
selves as playing a role similar to that 
of the barbarian tribes, such as the 
Vandals and Visigoths, who invaded 
and destroyed the decadent, corrupt 
Rome.” ° A cult around the personality 
of Charles Manson, the principal agent 
in the gruesome murder of actress 
Sharon Tate and her friends, was pro- 
moted by the Weathermen and spread 
among many student activists. At the 
convention of Weathermen in 1969, the 
keynote speaker, Bernardine Dohrn, 
secretary in 1968-69 of Students for 
a Democratic Society, declared that 
Weathermen “dig” Manson not only 
because he wrote PIG on the wall in 
blood, but because he was “badly” 
incestuous in an Oedipal fashion. Her 
words had an exultant quality: “Dig 
it, first they killed those pigs, then they 
ate dinner in the same room with them, 
then they even shoved a fork into a 
victim’s stomach! Wild!” The next 
speaker stated more prosaically: “We’re 
against everything that is good and 
decent.” #7 

Two years later, a writer in the New 
York Times observed that “in the ranks 
of academia he [Charles Manson] has 
a growing body of admirers and a 
speaking engagement at Columbia 
would pack the hall.” ?8 On the other 
hand, the average student at Columbia 
University now had his misgivings 
about student activists; he now knew 


26. The Militant, January 16, 1970, p. 12. 
Also compare John Kifner, “ ‘Vandals in the 
Mother Country," New York Times Maga- 
sine, January 4, 1970, p. 15 ff , 

27 The Milstani, January 16, 1970, p 12. 
Also, compare New York Times, March 11, 
1970. 

28. TED Klein, “Charles Manson, 
BMOC,” New York Times, March 28, 1972, 
p 41 
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that Mark Rudd, leader in the seizures 
of Columbia’s buildings in 1968, had, 
as he turned Weatherman, cynically 
told how he had manipulated Columbia 
students: “We manufactured the issues. 
The Institute for Defense Analysis is 
nothing at Columbia. And the gym 
issue is bull. It doesn’t mean anything 
to anybody. I had never been to the 
gym site before the demonstration be- 
gan. I didn’t even know how to get 
there.” *° 

Such declarations of the student 
culture-heroes, belying their pretensions 
to a higher morality, produced disillu- 
sionment among a growing number of 
their followers. Letters of disenchant- 
ment began to be published in the 
underground press. Perhaps the most 
eloquent was that of Jerry Rosenfield, 
“a veteran of the Berkeley Movement,” 
repelled by the calculated planning 
which had aimed consciously to pro- 
voke bloodshed and the intervention of 
the National Guard. The People’s 
Park incidents did realize both these 
aims, but for Rosenfield it was none- 
theless time for a “Letter of Dissocia- 
tion”: Whatever the outcome of the 
Chicago Trial, he wrote, Tom Hayden 
and Jerry Rubin might not be found 
innocent in the higher court of their 
conscience | 


of the charge of playing with other peo- 
ple’s lives .. the Park Struggle WAS 
used for ulterior motives, of both the per- 
sonal, subconscious kind, and the con- 
sciously political kind. .. If the unknown 
policeman who killed Jemes Rector was 
only a pawn. . , I state, by the same 
token that the blood of James Rector lies 
also on the hands of my brothers Frank 
Berdacke, Mike Delacour, Stew Albert 
and numerous others... . I believe that 
the death of the next James Rector will 
be a murder, and whoever writes the leaflet 


29 Sophy Burnham, “Twelve Rebels of the 
Student Right,” New York Times Magazine, 
March 9, 1969, p 119 
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that helps send him to his death will be 
an accomplice to that murder.®° 


This mood of disaffiliation among 
New Leftist activists grew after the 
tragic events at Kent State University. 
Something of the adolescent, high- 
spirited lark which had been part of the 
Movement in the mid-sixties, the feel- 
ing that even as they demanded the 
full rights of adults they would also 
enjoy the privileges and exemptions of 
children, and that their motives would 
always be respected as those of pure 
affection and conscience—that youthful 
confidence died when fellow-youth of 
the working and employee classes fired 
their guns upon them. Within the New 
Left, fractionization proceeded at a 
faster pace. Charges and mutual re- 
criminations of corruption abounded. 
Abbie Hoffman announced his resent- 
ment “at people in the movement who 
help lay out the line that I’m a million- 
aire superstar. ... I stay away from 
‘movement’ people these days,” he said, 
and was bitter because of charges being 
made that he and Rubin had “be- 
trayed” the movement. He expressed 
his contempt for the latter: 


The movement to me now is a little group 
of vultures from Ithaca that broke into 
WPAX . and stole all the equipment 
they needed because “Hoffman’s rich any- 
way.” I don’t use the phrase “brothers 
and sisters” much anymore, . . . and you'll 
never hear me use the word “movement” 
except in a sarcastic sense.*+ 


Hoffman for several years had been 
America’s leading proponent of fraud 
and thievery; he had helped make the 
“rip-off” into a cardinal tenet of the 
Movement’s immorality. But he waxed 
indignant when others practiced toward 
him what he had been preaching. 


30. Jerry Rosenfield, “A Letter of Dissocia- 
tion,” Berkeley Barb, October 3-9, 1969, p 4 

31 Abbie Hoffman, “i quit,’ Wim 8, no, 13, 
September 1, 1971, pp 18-19 
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The Movement was entering the 
downward phase in its cycle. The 
youthful speechwriter for Senator Eu- 
gene McCarthy, Jeremy Larner, was 
“tired and depressed” by the events at 
the Chicago Democratic Convention. 
Not so Robert Scheer, Berkeley Move- 
ment leader and editor of Ramparts: 
“Scheer was elated. ‘This has been a 
good thing for us,’ he gloated. “Thou- 
sands of kids have been radicalized by 
what happened here.’”’** Larner noted 
the unconcern for human beings. In 
Seattle, a student activist who had grad- 
uated from Berkeley’s “Free Speech” 
movement to being a defendant in a 
trial of seven for conspiracy to commit 
violence, wrote ruefully: 


The movement was almost as alienating as 
the rest of society. ... Competition for 
approval and power often seemed to be the 
dominant mode, and meetings turned into 
furious ego-battles. Everyone felt 
stifled and used, and as a result the move- 
ment had an even larger turnover in mem- 
bership than even its essentially transient 
student population would have dictated.** 


The New Left Movement brougkt its 
own alienation. American students, 
feeling that their idealism had been 
misused, turned aside. The appeal of 
Marcuse’s “explosive” dialectic wore 
thin as Movement activists “recognized 
that authoritarian and egomaniacal 
character structures are a deep-seated 
problem within the New Left itself.” ** 
The classical tactic for the “radicaliz- 
ing” of students—at least temporar- 


32 Jeremy Larner, Nobody Knows: Re- 
flections on the McCarthy Campaign of 1968 
(New York: MacMillan, 1970), p. 183. 

33 Michael Lerner, “The Collapse of the 
Old New Left,” The Village Voice, Nov. 18, 
1971, p 22. 

34. Paul Breines, “From Guru to Spactre: 
Marcuse and the Implosion of the Move- 
ment,” Liberation 13, no. 5 (July 1970), pp 
22, 25 


ily—declined in its potency. The 
formula for inducing emotions of gen- 
erational rebellion in otherwise occupied 
students was simply stated by Jerry 
Rubin: “When planning a demonstra- 
tion, always include a role for the cops. 
Most people don’t get excited until the 
cops come in. Nothing radicalizes like 
a cop.” By 1972, the generational 
efficacy of this tactic of generational 
provocation had eroded. The leading 
New Leftist lawyer, who had charac- 
terized himself as a double agent using 
the system to destroy itself, conceded 
that “the Movement is dead,” but 
looked to its immediate resurrection.*® 
During the sixties while the achieve- 
ments of its scientists and astronauts 
stirred most of America, they were 
unanimously denigrated by the New 
Left press. The New Left spoke with 
the accent of a generation that fatled— 
the first such in American history, if 
one omits the small, expatriate “Lost 
Generation.” By 1972, however, most 
of the underground press had largely 
vanished.*7 


The regresstve legacy of New Left 
activism 


The principal legacy of the New Left 
to America in its last phase was, in the 
view of many observers, a decline in 
intellectual integrity, the spread of a 
new type of hypocrisy, and a primitiv- 
ist anti-intellectualism. For all the talk 
of a more meaningful education, the 
most observable academic consequence, 
apart from a return to a freer elective 


35 Jerry Rubin, Do tl, p 127 

36. New York Times, April 4, 1972 Also, 
compare Joseph Lelyveld, “Status of the 
Movement. The Energy Levels are Low,” 
New York Times Magazine, November 7, 
1971, pp 110-12. 

37 Editors of Rolling Stone, The Age of 
Paranoia (Richmond Hill, NY: Simon and 
Schuster, 1972), p xiii. 
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system and renewed experiments with 
interdisciplinary courses, was the vogue 
of purchased term papers and the lower- 
ing of academic standards.** Several 
hundreds fled to communes in Vermont 
and Massachusetts, but whereas social 
seceders in the ninteenth century lived 
by their own labor, the new communal- 
ism was parasitic from its inception.*® 
While in one breath it assailed the elder 
generation and those who lived in the 
system, in the next it was asking them 
for charitable donations. The commu- 
nalists, wrote Raymond Mungo, “start 
hitting up people for money to live, on 
the premise that they’re involved in 
critical social change blah blah blah.” *° 
On many campuses, academic freedom 
was more diminished than at any time 
in the last half-century; at Stanford 
University, for instance, professors 
were largely intimidated from express- 
ing views at variance with the New 
Left, which in its press called openly 
for the use of disruptions to this end.** 
The threat of New Left-led rioters 
cowed colleges and universities far more 
than any board of trustees or congres- 
sional committee ever had. The semi- 
intellectuals who were the footmen of 
the New Left dabbled in astrology and 
the occult; they alternated between the 
extremes of violence and nonviolence, 
between Guevara and Jesus, between 
defining themselves as guerrillas or 
Jesus-freaks. “Fantasy is the only 
truth,” affirmed Abbie Hoffman.‘? Im- 
mersion in myth replaced the study of 
reality. The semi-intellectuals sought 


38 New York Times, March 13, 1972, 
January 30, 1972. 

39 Rosenbaum, “In Search of Ray Mungo,” 
p. 46. 

40 Raymond Mungo, Famous Long Ago, p 
8. Rosenbaum, “In Search of Ray Mungo,” 
p 46. 

41. Nathan Glazer, “Letter,” New York 
Times Magazine, February 27, 1972, p. 28. 

42 Hoffman, Revolution for the Hell of It, 
p. 66. 


to dissolve themselves “in an “anti- 
universe”; nouns prefixed with “anti” 
and “counter” became,the slogan-words 
of their language; ‘‘counter-culture” 
was joined by “counter-ethic,” “counter; 
morality,” ‘“counter-meeting,” “counter- 
intellectual.” The “philosophers,” the 
“leaders of the most radical groups,” 
were attracted by the “scenario” out- 
lined by a Nietzschean Marxo-Hegelian 
according to which “praxis” of “explo- 
sions” would inaugurate a new society 
ruled by an intellectual elite.*? As their 
powers of controlled, sustained, logical 
analysis were undermined, and as 
blurred compenetrating images obliter- 
ated the hard-earned capacity for 
making intellectual distinctions, over- 
coming the distinction between reality 
and illusion in an infantile regression, 
activists adopted a new fashion in ide- 
ology, the expansion of consciousness; 
instead of the hard work of experiment 
and scientific thinking, there was the 
magical alchemy of Dialectical Reason 
and Critical Theory. Maoists recited 
from a book of quotations; Weather- 
men practised primitivist tribal rituals: 
“On one occasion Diana’s collective 
killed, cooked and ate a tomcat.” ** At 
another commune, when a child was 
born, the afterbirth “was passed around 
the room, hands were dipped into it 
and then taken to the mouth. And the 
baby then became a part of them 
all... .°*5 Totem and Taboo was 
finally acknowledged in the under- 
ground press as a manual for neo-tribal 
leftism.*® 


43 Robert Kavanaugh, The Grim Genera- 
tion (Richmond Hil- Simon and Schuster, 
1971), pp. 149-50. 

44. Powers, Diana: The Making of a Ter- 
rorist, p 112. 

45. Diamond, What the Trees Said, p. 4. 

46. See, for mstance, Sam Moddy, “Totem 
and Taboo: Greed Makes the World,” Berke- 
ley Barb, Nov. 28, 1969» “This is the dialec- 
tic of generations. Revolution parallels the 
dialectic in cycles of history ” 
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Theortes of the student unrest 


Several theories nave been advanced 
concerning the genesis, pattern, and 
consequences of student movements. 
My own has emphasized the workings 
of generational conflict superimposed, 
however, on specifiz historical circum- 
stances which have made for a “de- 
authoritization” of the elders. This 
theory, according to Professors Henry 
A. Murray, Robert Endleman, and 
Joseph Adelson, had the merit of having 
been the only one to predict as far 
back as the mid-sixties the patterns of 
terrorism, violence, and _ suicidalism 
which evolved in the student move- 
ment.47 In the sciences, a theory is 
regarded as disconfizmed when its pre- 
dictions are incorrect, and as con- 
firmed—provisionally—when its predic- 
tions are validated. Among a segment 
of social scientists, however, ideologi- 
cal fellowship still >revails as against 
scientific criteria.*® 


47 Robert Endleman, “The Student Revolt: 
Afterthoughts and Prospects,” Contemporary 
Sociology 1, no 1 (January 1972), p. 5 
“(Mlany of us sensed she possibility of vio- 
lence even in the halcyon days of 1965-66; 
there were even some, most notably Lewis 
Feuer, who in fact predicted the ultimate 
descent into terrorism (It tells something of 
the nature of intelectual life that Feuers 
astonishing prescience hes earned him nothing 
but neglect and obloquy)”—Joseph Adelson, 
“Radicalism Among the Young,” Commentary 
52, no. 4 (October 1971), p 28. “{I]t looks 
to me as if the possession of this knowledge 
early last winter would have enabled a per- 
son to predict with but few errors the course 
of the student disruptions that occurred— 
especially those at Harvard. Not often is it 
possible to say this much with confidence” 
—Henry A Murray, “Idealism Demonized: 
The Conflict of Generations,” The American 
Scholar 38, no. 4 (Autumn 1969), p 714 

48. Professor Martin Duberman, for in- 
stance, while conceding that the analysis of 
Professor Keniston was falsified with respect 
to its predictions, nonetheless is still moved 
in its favor by an ideological solidarity. 
Kenneth Keniston, he writes, “underestimated 
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The theory of student movements 
which I advanced was based on a study 
of their empirical uniformities in the 
last century and a half in the societies 
of every continent. Patterns in the use 
of self-defeating political means, in ter- 
rorism, suicidalism, and amoral stand- 
point were invariant in their behavior. 
To provide a theoretical account of 
these invariant patterns, I availed my- 
self of psychoanalytical ideas. My 
method was the classical one of such 
social scientists as John Stuart Mill and 
Robert Michels. Unlike the ideological 
literature, it led to specific predictable 
and confirmed consequences concerning 
the evolution of the American student 
movement, 

Critics sometimes argue that the hy- 
pothesis that generational conflict is a 
universal historical theme would render 
inexplicable the subsidence of student 
activism. ‘This is much like saying that 
because Newton’s law of gravitation 


always operates between earth and 


drug use and the social prospects for terror 
and repression” Martin Duberman, “Youth 
and Dissent,’ New York Times Book Re- 
view, April 2, 1972, >. 4 A Harvard gradu- 
ate student, who had been one of the selected 
subjects for Professor Keniston’s interviews 
of Young Radicals, gently rebuked him for 
his naiveté, Young radicals, he felt, should 
be skeptical of “Dr Keniston’s scholarly 
praises.” He found it “hard to swallow Ken- 
iston’s lavish praise of his subjects’ famulies 
In fact, after reading his detailed psycho- 
logical analysis of these families early im the 
book-—-which stressed the unusually strong 
ambivalence of the sons toward fathers whom 
they often perceived as principled but inef- 
fectual—-I was surprised at the glowing synop- 
sis that followed.” The student-interviewee 
felt that Keniston did not understand the 
family relationships of children in the upper 
middle class. Compare Nicholas Basingstroke, 
“Is the New Leit Really That Good? The 
Young Radicals, by Kenneth Keniston,” 
Liberation, May 1, 1969, pp 32-34 See Rob- 
ert Brustein, “When the Panther came to 
Yale,” New York Times Magazine, June 21, 
1970, p. 7 if., and the subsequent interchange 
with Professor Keniston. 
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moon, it could not possibly explain peri- 
odic phenomena like those of the tides. 
However, when a given style in the arts, 
sciences, or behavior has risen, flour- 
ished, grown stale, and become associ- 
ated with a previous generation, then 
the new generation, seeking to define 
its own outlook, will rebel against it. 
Thus romantics have alternated with 
classics, realists with idealists, determi- 
nists with libertarians, individualists 
with socialists; thus a decade of social 
activism is followed by one of relatively 
more individualistic  self-realization. 
Each style of life is equally a rebellion 
against its predecessor. The genera- 
tion which rejects activism is also 
rebelling against its forebears. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
say with James Michener, that “the 
best single explanation” for the “‘world- 
wide revolt” is that “the young have 
rejected the life-styles of their parents.” 
For upon what psychological realities 
are changes in life-styles founded? A 
life-style is an expression of underlying 
emotions; the impulse to change styles 
derives from a desire to experiment in 
emotions different from those channel- 
ized in received patterns. A generation 
brought up, as in the Soviet Union, on 
revolutionary values that have been 
practiced and preached finds them rhe- 
torical. Thus, an American New Left- 
ist like Kathy Boudin—now wanted for 
alleged involvement in a Greenwich 
Village explosion—found that her So- 
viet counterparts regarded her as ridic- 
ulous and naive, with her talk about 
planning, collective decision-making, 
and lack of freedom in America.*® The 
emotional vector of generational re- 
bellion, under the specific historical 


circumstances, underlies the impulse 
toward a new style of life. 
49 Kathy Boudin, “Mother Russia’s 


Young,” Leviathan 1, no 1 (March 1969), 
pp 39-42 Also, New York Times, March 
18, 1970 
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Upon what, however, could the curi- 
ous pattern of a ten-year cycle in stu- 
dent activism be founded? Sometimes 
it is said that the New Left decade was 
born of affluence; but then the twen. 
ties, which were relatively prosperous, 
saw little student radicalism. Some- 
times it is said that the Vietnam War 
was the primary causal factor; but then 
the Korean War of the fifties, not dis- 
similar, produced virtually no student 
protest. Activism, say others, was the 
response to the moral inconsistencies of 
American racialism; but then the in- 
dubitable fact is that the same incon- 
sistencies little troubled past student 
generations. Perhaps the so-called 
“causes” of student radical activism 
have been in some part rather its 
“occasions.” A periodic recurrence in 
student activism manifests itself through 
the agency of occasions. The occasion 
is misread as the cause of the move- 
ment, when the underlying reality is a 
certain type of wave phenomenon. The 
amplitude of the wave disturbances, 
however, does vary with the degree to 
which the elder generation has failed in 
some major social task. That the wave 
movement follows roughly a ten-year 
cycle is possibly related to the fact that 
there are approximately three full 
undergraduate classes in that period. 
But wave movements in social his- 
tory are little understood. A remark 
of Herodotus, suggested to François 
Mentré that within a century there was 
a pattern set by its constituent three 
generations. Perhaps student move- 
ments are one of nature’s periodic phe- 
nomena with a more moderate time 
span. That the notion of generational 
revolt in the students’ context is broad- 
ened to include revolt against the elder 
brethren as well as the fathers was long 
ago observed by Peter Kropotkin.®° 

50 Peter Kropotkin, Memoirs of a Revolu- 


tionist (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1930), 
pp 256-57, 309 
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Racial unfairness against blacks has 
almost vanished as an issue on most 
campuses. The diffused idealistic re- 
sponse by white students on behalf of 
„blacks is gone in the seventies. With 
large numbers of black students on 
campuses pressing for special privi- 
leges in housing and curriculum, a sur- 
vey of the New York Times reported, 
racial tensions and a nearly total self- 
segregation outside the classroom now 
characterize the relationships between 
black and white students on many 
major American campuses.™2 

The atmosphere of exalted excite- 
ment over the revolutionary vocation of 
youth has largely subsided. The edi- 
tors of journals of dissent, the candi- 
dates for chancellorships, the would-be 
deans, vice- and assistant chancellors, 
the psychiatrist-revolutionaries, the 
aged and aging gurus who vied to be 
youth-masters, have become disaffected 
in various ways by the loss, rejection, 
or alienation of their followers. The 
American decision to mine the harbors 


51. New York Times, April 4, 1972, 
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of North Vietnam in May 1972 aroused 
only a small fraction of the demonstra- 
tions evoked two years previously by 
the military intervention into Cam- 
bodia.°? The student of the seventies 
was perhaps going to ignore the ideo- 
logical literature of the sixties, the 
explosive dialectic, and the cult of vio- 
lence, in favor of rational membership 
in the political society. 

52. The call by student activists for a one- 
day stnke on campuses to protest the in- 
creased bombing ın North Vietnam was, for 
the most part, “ignored,” Mew York Times, 
April 22, 1972. A call for demonstrations to 
commemorate the “Kent State Four”’—as they 
were called—-had responses which “were few, 
and those few were poorly attended,” New 
York Times, May 3, 1972. When buildings 
were occupied at Columbia University follow- 
ing the mining of Haiphong harbor, the vast 
majority of the university’s fifteen thousand 
students, reported the Times, took no part in 
the demonstrations. A poll showed that 70 
percent of them disapproved of the occupa- 
tions (May 14, 1972; also compare April 30, 
1972). At one demonstration, however, a 
student, exercising the new right of academic 
freedom, threatened the president of Columbia 
University with “a bullet in the head” (New 
York Times, April 21, 1972). 
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LIBERAL has been identified by 

an unkind critic as a man who 
has his feet firmly planted in mid-air. 
Thus suspended, he needs the acrobatic 
poise to resist the gravitational forces 
that would return him to earth where 
the conservatives dwell and the disci- 
pline to avert his gaze from the upper 
stratosphere where the radicals seek 
dominion over the distant and unat- 
tainable stars. Liberalism is thus in- 
comprehensible without first exploring 
the space occupied by its chief ideo- 
logical rivals. The argument of this 
essay is that for all of their variable 
meanings conservatism, liberalism, and 
radicalism are relatively coherent con- 
structs for impressing order on ideas 
and events; that each is linked at least 
by psychological, if not always logical, 
implications to competing models of 
higher learning; and that there exist, 
therefore, ties ot kinship between lib- 
eral ideology and liberal education that 
are more intimate than the coincidence 
of language. 


CONSEFVATISM 


Conservatism is the heir of an intel- 
lectual tradition that began with the 
theory of the social contract in the 
seventeenth century, was augmented by 
utilitarianism and laissez-faire econom- 
ics in the eighteenth century, and 
achieved its most characteristic expres- 
sion in nineteenth-century social Dar- 
winism. Taken col-ectively, these doc- 
trines exhibit a curious tension between 
elitist and populist conceptions of the 
social universe. They furnished the 
moral basis for revolution in France and 
an anti-imperialist war of independence 
in America; elevated the free play of 
the market to 2 moral principle and 
stimulated economic growth and the 
mass diffusion of consumer goods; as- 
serted that each man was the best 
judge of his own self-interest, extended 
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the franchise, and established an invio- 
late sphere of rights to shield the ordi- 
nary citizen against the arbitrary exer- 
cise of authority; and although con- 
servatism held that trophies were the 
rightful property of the strong, it in- 
sisted that everyone was eligible to en- 
ter the contest. 

But, of all the beneficiaries of free- 
dom, none had more reason to be grate- 
ful than a new class of owner-entrepre- 
neurs who sought relief from residual 
feudal constraints and, indeed, from 
any impediments to their acquisition 
and exploitation of wealth and power. 
The ideology of the marketplace and 
the concept of evolutionary survival 
have the greatest appeal to winners. The 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
rugged individualists who furnished the 
motive force which transformed America 
into the first new nation may well have 
seemed ideal exemplars of ineluctable 
social laws. Thus, “the shoulderings 
aside of the weak by the strong which 
leaves so many in shallows and mis- 
erles” impressed Herbert Spencer as 
“the decrees of a large far-seeing be- 
nevolence.” 4 

The conservative sings of conquest 
and is stoic about the fate of casualties 
because he believes in a set of sequen- 
tial propositions which assure him that 
he inhabits a moral universe where pri- 
vate fortune rests on social virtue: 

Throughout all history some men 
have made significantly greater contri- 
butions to human progress than others. 
Every society needs systematic mecha- 
nisms for discovering and encouraging 
such persons, Competition is the most 
effective device for identifying the ac- 
tual distribution of talent in a popula- 
tion. The conditions of the competition 
characteristically include the necessity 
of sacrifice in the form of substantial 
risk, prolonged training, and deferred 


1 Herbert Spencer, Social Statics (New 
York Macmillan, 1914). 
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gratifications. The social climate that 
best sustains the achievement ethic is 
based on family and religious values 
that promote stable life styles and in- 
hibit the pursuit of pleasure. The 
psychological appeal of competition lies 
in the prospect of reward in the form of 
differential possessions, prestige, privi- 
lege, and power. The most important 
positions and the scarcest skills are the 
most highly rewarded. ‘The rich, pow- 
erful, and the honored are thus the 
most gifted, motivated, and useful mem- 
bers of the society. There is no other 
social system, actual or prospective, in 
which the hierarchies of functions, 
merit, compensation, and justice are so 
felicitously calibrated. 


Educational philosophy 


The conservative’s coniidence in im- 
mutable principles leads him to expect 
that the wisdom of the future will re- 
semble nothing so much as the past. 
His disdain for history’s capacity to 
surprise 1s shared by some educational 
theorists who do not accept the full 
panoply of conservative convictions. 
Thus, according to Robert M. Hutch- 
ins’ syllogistic description of the educa- 
tional process: “Education implies 
teaching. Teaching implies knowledge. 
Knowledge is truth. The truth is 
everywhere the same. Hence, educa- 
tion should be everywhere the same.” ? 
Saint John’s of Annapolis, whose Great 
Books program is Hutchins’ most en- 
during legacy, does not formally share 
his view that the Thomist synthesis 
represents quintessential truth, but its 
curriculum makes few concessions to 
contemporary “relevance.” 

The purest expression of conservative 
educational philosophy is contained in 
William F. Buckley’s chronicle of his 


2. Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher 
Learning in America (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1936) 
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undergraduate years at Yale.’ Buck- 
ley’s thesis is that there existed an awe- 
some disparity between the determinedly 
conservative values of the Yale trustees, 
alumni, and parents who support the- 
university and the heresies that are 
uttered by the faculty. Thus, for ex- 
ample, instead of religion, moral abso- 
lutes, laissez-faire, the hedonistic calcu- 
lus, social Darwinism, and the natural 
superiority of the elite, the faculty 
seems to foster secularism, cultural 
relativism, Keynes, Freud, environ- 
mentalism, and the welfare state. The 
usual claim that academic freedom 
guarantees that the piper may sing any 
tune is rejected by Buckley on the 
grounds that professors have special 
immunities only in the natural sciences 
where disputes can be resolved by in- 
controvertible evidence. Elsewhere, 
shared values are a major and unavoid- 
able component in the evaluation of 
competence. The English department 
will not engage a professor who prefers 
Joyce Kilmer to T. S. Eliot, nor will 
Sociology employ scholars who advocate 
the use of the whipping post as a deter- 
rent to crime. Since values and taste 
are not subject to proof, Buckley con- 
cludes that Yale professors, like other 
loyal employees, are obliged to expound 
the views of their employers. 

It goes without saying that, although 
governance of the university had not 
yet emerged as an issue in the late 
1940s, Buckley would have disapproved 
of the faculty as employees or the stu- 
dents as clients participating in deci- 
sions involving the acquisition or dis- 
posal of financial resources and the 
external relations of the university to 
the wider community. 

Buckley’s prescription for resolving 
intellectual controversy is an extreme 
manifestation of a prevailing conserva- 
tive mood. Mr. Justiee Powell has re- 


3 Willam F. Buckley, Jr, God and Man 
at Yale (Chicago: H. Regnery Co., 1951). 
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cently warned that “ ‘permanent and 
destructive’ criticism these days of re- 
ligion, free enterprise, and other ele- 
ments was eroding the moral authority 
-of American institutions.” 4 For con- 
servatives who are the stewards of the 
established order, the future is always 
ominous and only the past is sublime. 
A conservative is no more doctrinaire 
than the next man, but a combination 
of a principled bias against change and 
anxiety about his own social role may 
incline him to adopt a somewhat re- 
stricted definition of the morally permis- 
sible limits of dissent. 

From this perspective, the university 
should not be conceived as a sanctuary 
for subversives and scolds, but rather 
as a secular church which celebrates en- 
during values and eternal verities. 
There is no verity that seems so eternal 
to a conservative as the crucial im- 
portance of leadership to a society. In 
a world grown maddeningly complex, he 
seeks salvation in expertise and thinks 
of the campus as the final staging area 
for assignment to career and station. 
The college graduate does and, by 
rights, should pass through a series of 
strategic check-points beginning in the 
first grade when he is placed in a “fast” 
reading group. Later he will be as- 
signed to the “advanced track,” the 
“academic” curriculum, and the “hon- 
ors” section. Meanwhile, he will be 
encouraged to try his hand at a variety 
of extra-curricular activities designed to 
persuade the admissions office that he 
is interesting or well-rounded, which- 
ever is then in fashion. By commence- 
ment day, he will have endured count- 
less tests of his memory, aptitudes, and 
achievements, and as part of the rites 
of passage to each successive level of 
education, he will be obliged to triumph 
over an appropriate adversary such as 
the Regents Examination, the SAT, or 


4. Account of address by Lewis M. Powell, 
New York Times, August 14, 1972, p. 11 
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the Graduate Record. The survivors 
are duly admitted to postgraduate edu- 
cation or the corpcration to begin yet 
again the determined ascent to leader- 
ship. 

The losers, and increasingly the win- 
ners, who are subjected to this selection 
process are often heard nowadays to 
protest that neither the constant pres- 
sure nor the final goal is congenial to 
their personalities. This is a complaint 
which conservatives receive with singu- 
lar impatience. They do not linger over 
“personality,” but prefer to speak of 
“character.” Crises, personal and other- 
wise, are to be welcomed because they 
can be overcome, and the ultimate 
achievement is not radiant existential 
meaning, but a person who is prepared 
to contribute to the daily business of 
life. It is scarcely astonishing, then, 
that conservatives have lavished so little 
sympathy on all those efforts at aca- 
demic reform-—elimination of require- 
ments, abolition of grades, self-sched- 
uled examinations, student-initiated 
seminars—which are preferred for their 
“liberating” potential even at the ex- 
pense of traditional conceptions of in- 
tellectual rigor. They are no less of- 
fended by such extra-curricular inno- 
vations as coeducational dormitories 
and participation by students in corpo- 
rate decision-making which confer upon 
adolescents the status of adulthood 
without obliging them to “earn” the 
privileges of personal freedom and 
power, 

In sum, the key terms in the con- 
servative’s world outlook— freedom, 
self-interest, hierarchy, competition, 
tradition—also embrace every phase of 
higher education. He envisions the 
campus aS a miniature social system 
whose curriculum, pattern of govern- 
ance, and mode of student life will 
prepare graduates to go forth equipped 
with the same fundamental experiences 
and convictions which only yesterday 
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enabled their fathers to thrive in a 
stable society still remembered and 
mourned. 


RADICALISM. 


The label “radical” is an omnibus 
term which is now sometimes indis- 
criminately applied to two quite dis- 
tinctive traditions, one, Marxist in 
spirit, and the other, informed by philo- 
sophical anarchism. They are unified 
by a shared conviction that the Ameri- 
can form of democratic capitalism is 
wicked beyond redemption and that 
there can be no humane society without 
first destroying the present system. 
But, where the Marxist solution is po- 
litical and assumes that basic institu- 
tional change is a necessary precondi- 
tion for a world united by compassion 
and brotherhood, the anarchists call for 
a revolution in consciousness and life- 
styles shared by persons who will es- 
tablish an ever-expanding number of 
little pockets of decency which will 
eventually diffuse throughout the en- 
tire society. This fundamental doc- 
trinal dispute has often led to the fierce 
bickering which characteristically af- 
flicts groups out of power and has 
yielded diagnoses and prescriptions 
which have sometimes aligned them 
more closely to the conservative enemy 
than to each other. 

The socialist quarrel with the social 
Darwinism of Herbert Spencer, for ex- 
ample, rests on kindred evolutionary 
premises and a similar conceptual appa- 
ratus which is only partially concealed 
by divergent vocabularies. They dif- 
fered primarily as to whether the best 
was yet to come. If Spencer meant by 
“fit,” the rulers of industry and com- 
merce, Marx was confident that the 
seemingly unfit proletariat would even- 
tually inherit the earth. Nevertheless, 
both conceived of industrialism as a 
benificent force, struggle as the central 
fact of existence, and victory of a single 
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class as inevitable. Moreover, if the 
conservative’s tolerance for an undisci- 
plined intelligentsia om occasion has 
collided with class interest, the socialist 
view of “free-floating” intellectuals has ° 
been even more apprehensive. The 
professoriat, it is said, is mainly re- 
cruited from the bourgeoisie and is 
permitted to flourish only when it echoes 
its master’s voice. Socialists contend 
that Buckley’s wish has already been 
granted. 


Socialist versus conservative education 


These partially shared thoughtways 
of otherwise antithetical intellectual 
systems result in some strikingly simi- 
lar conceptions of the educational en- 
terprise. There is in each a certain 
puritan no-nonsense tone, a primary 
emphasis on a service orientation, and 
a strong sense of social responsibility. 
Neither encourages pedagogical razzle- 
dazzle nor adolescents who are “find- 
ing themselves” while there are worlds 
to be won. The Marxists who recog- 
nize that a pleasure morality seldom 
leads to the barricades have been ex- 
ceptionally stern about sexual dalliance, 
excessive drinking, and use of drugs. 

The differences between conservatives 
and socialists are, nevertheless, not 
trivial. The superficial agreement that 
the scholar may not stand at the pe- 
riphery and exalt free inquiry for its 
own sake is no guide to what shall be 
the actual content of his message. The 
first requirement of the socialist profes- 
sor is that he shall be relevant not in 
the sense of interesting, or even con- 
temporary, but rather that he expose 
the student to a fundamental, that is to 
say, Marxist, analysis of society. The 
materials of almost every discipline— 
law, medicine, literature and the arts, 
and, of course, the social sciences—may 
be interpreted not only from the per- 
spective of biography, or according to 
its own immanent development, but also 
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as a product of a concrete social sys- 
tem at a given point in time. The 
specific Marxist interpretation is re- 
_ plete with familiar references to con- 
*tradictions of cap:talism, class conflict, 
imperialist expansion, and all the other 
weapons of tts powerful arsenal. Curi- 
ously, since Marxists claim the author- 
ity of reason and science for their 
formulations, thes views can be de- 
bated according to ordinary scholarly 
standards and may even be welcomed 
as a stimulating addition to the pool of 
available ideas on campus. ‘This ca- 
pacity of the university to abide dissi- 
dent views is what Herbert Marcuse 
means when he refers to “repressive tol- 
eration.” 

The Marxist contribution to student 
activism cannot be so easily absorbed. 
It has been primarily directed against 
the university’s social role and its 
corporate behavior. Political radicals 
regard business colleges, schools of in- 
ternational relations, and regional stud- 
ies programs as instruments for devel- 
oping the “trainec cadres that main- 
tain a repressive system.” More spe- 
cifically, campus militants have opposed 
defense-related research, Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps (ROTC), and al- 
leged unethical investment practices. 
Institutions said to be so culpable are, 
from a Marxist view, legitimately sub- 
ject to all the tactical strategems that 
might be used against any other corpo- 
rate power, including protests, demon- 
strations, and strikes. Militant action 
of this sort, while it may be stimulated 
by specific grievances and manifest in- 
justices, almost always has as part of its 
hidden agenda the effort to radicalize 
the student body. As in the world be- 
yond the campus, Marxists reject “‘ver- 
tical loyalty” and zhe moral authority 
of “company unions” such as the faculty 
senate and the student council. The 
analogies are imprecise as is the prole- 
tarian imagery which refers to students 
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in elite colleges as the “people,” but 
during the past several years most cam- 
puses have been diverted from their 
purely educational mission by young 
revolutionaries who regard the univer- 
sity as still another agent of American 
capitalism. 


Philosophical anarchism 


Political radicals may establish coali- 
tions with philosophical anarchists, but 
their alliances tend to be strained. 
Counter-cultural students who engage 
in organized dissent often vanish be- 
tween crises and exhibit neither the in- 
clination nor the capacity for sustained 
protest. Marxists seek the transfer of 
power and propose alternative solutions 
for the organization of industrial soci- 
ety; anarchists traditionally view power, 
itself, as corrupt and organization as the 
foe of a human nature that is “intrin- 
sically good.” They are no more fond 
of the democratic centralism of the 
Soviet Union than of repressive bu- 
reaucracies in the United States. In 
this respect anarchists are distant kins- 
men to libertarian conservatives who 
also seek relief from federal control, 
red tape, and governmental regulation 
of corporative enterprise. But the 
anarchist impulse is not control of the 
system, but escape, and its utopias are 
characteristically small, egalitarian, and 
far from the madding crowd. 

Philosophical anarchism can be a se- 
rious social theory with important no- 
tions about decentralization and symbi- 
otic cooperation, as well as an austere 
ethical discipline which requires its 
votaries to lead lives of Christian sim- 
plicity and love. Even its frivolous 
wing, bohemianism, once had a puritan 
side. Art justified eccentricity, and the 
writer who promised and sometimes ac- 
tually produced the great American 
novel might reasonably claim immunity 
from mere bourgeois gentility. The 
second generation beatniks also paid 
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obeisance to creativity, but made it into 
a game that anyone could play. Cof- 
feehouse poets, bearded and in sandals, 
could in a single evening call upon 
their muse for endless verses on the 
shadow of the bomb, possessive moth- 
ers, and lightning rods on churches, 
The hippies and Yippies of the sixties 
completed the revolution The bohe- 
mian: need no longer pretend to art; 
his life-style is art. To be anti-bour- 
geois is quite enough. His contempt for 
the achievement ethic might, by con- 
tagicus example, ultimately create a 
society of freedom and joy. 

The anarchist critique of contempo- 
rary education owes a debt to all of its 
ancestors. The de-schooling movement 
and the protest against grades, degrees, 
and other trappings of credentialism re- 
flect the philosophical anarchists’ tradi- 
tional distrust of institutional power 
over individual lives; the opposition to 
large impersonal educational factories 
expresses a yearning for small com- 
munities in the spirit of Charles Fourier 
and Robert Owen; its anti-techno- 
logical bias was foreshadowed by 
Simonde de Sismondi, Thomas Carlyle, 
and others; and its mass catchword— 
doing your own thing—is best pro- 
nounced in the accents of the Haight- 
Ashbury and the East Village. 

The diffusion of anarchist sentiment 
has stimulated educational change es- 
pecially in experimental units. The 
establishment of cluster colleges, the 
relaxation of requirements, the wide- 
spread adoption of pass-fail grading, 
the abolition of mandatory class at- 
tendance, the increasing provision for 
independent study, the growth of work- 
study programs, the emphasis on cre- 
ative arts, the encouragement of leaves 
of absence, the shortening of the length 
of study—all are designed to “‘loosen up 
the system,” “break the lock-step,” and 
give the student greater control “over 
the decisions that affect his life.” All 
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of this has, of course, been accompanied 
by a demand for “relevance” in the very 
special sense of contemporary and per- 
sonal, and has resulted in revised per- . 
spectives of the nature of noncognitive 
goals. The older conception of adjust- 
ment to society has been supplanted by 
the monadic notion of self-realization. 

The radical sensibility, then, for all 
of the internal contradictions arising 
from the interplay of its Marxist and 
anarchist variants, has managed to cre- 
ate a profound sense of disquiet about 
the prevailing conservative orthodoxy 
As a movement oriented to the future, 
it has often been disrespectful of the 
past, insensitive to other visions, and 
insufficiently impressed by the inherent 
intractability of institutions. It is the 
special conceit of liberalism that it can 
reconcile the conservative’s preference 
for stability and the radical’s vision of 
change. 


LIBERALISM 


Liberals, like conservatives, believe 
in the fundamental strength and resil- 
lence of American social institutions, but 
they also pay heed to the socialist ideal 
of equality. Unlike the socialists, how- 
ever, liberals do not long for the de- 
struction of the established social or- 
der; they propose, instead, to increase 
its beneficiaries. The liberal synthesis 
is informed by both morality and pru- 
dence. Beginning with the large-scale 
Improvisations of the New Deal, lib- 
erals have tried to restore confidence in 
the American version of democratic 
capitalism by extending greater wealth 
and power first to workers, then suc- 
cessively to minorities, youth, and 
women. Empathy for victims and anxi- 
ety about how they might behave in 
the absence of melioristic reforms are 
the constants of the liberal mood. All 
else is ad hoc, extemporaneous, nego- 
tiable, 

The metamorphosis of the concept of 
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competition during the past four dec- 
ades is an instructive example of the 
progressive modiication of liberal 
, thought. Conservetives were willing to 
‘permit everyone to seek his fortune, 
but they were somewhat careless about 
insisting on equitable rules of the game. 
The result was that those who began 
with initial disadvantages were victim- 
ized by the “accidental” impact of the 
social system on nominal equals or by 
deliberate discrimination. The original 
liberal solution was a weak version of 
the notion of equal opportunity which 
sought to remove artificial barriers— 
for example, race, sex, nationality, 
creed—which impz2ded similar condi- 
tions of competiticn. Democratic eth- 
ics were said to be satisfied when the 
race went to the swift, but they re- 
quired all to begin at the same starting 
line. 

A more recent conception of equal 
opportunity equates it with educational 
and occupational attainment. Accord- 
ing to this version. under conditions of 
perfect competition, differences in 
wealth, power, and prestige would cor- 
respond perfectly to differences in ge- 
netic capacity. If we assume the equal 
distribution of intelligence among all 
groups, we would then expect that each 
would be proportionately represented 
at all levels of the educational and oc- 
cupational structure. Moreover, the 
knowledge of the social position of the 
parents would be of no assistance in 
predicting the occupational distribution 
of the children. S:nce, in fact, there is 
considerable de facto social inheritance 
of high-status positions, unequal at- 
tainment confirms imperfect competi- 
tion, that is to say, unequal opportu- 
nity. 

The variations on the idea of equal 
opportunity arose during different his- 
torical periods, are consistent with the 
aspirations of particular victims, and 
resulted in ideological extensions that 


have applications beyond those origi- 
nally anticipated. Indeed, the liberal 
party line on all manner of things may 
shift abruptly as yesterday’s archetypal 
victim, having entered the Establish- 
ment, is supplanted by a new symbol of 
oppression. 

For a quarter of a century prior to 
the decade of the sixties, the academic 
liberal had been preoccupied with the 
task of eliminating the last vestige of 
institutional anti-Semitism from higher 
education. This effort required neither 
more nor less thar the abolition of 
quotas and selective admissions policies. 
The historical commitment to a learn- 
ing tradition among Jews gave substan- 
tia] assurance that they would thrive if 
universalistic standards were equitably 
applied. Once admitted, Jews seldom 
demanded any special recognition of 
their cultural identity. Since the Jew- 
ish community maintained an elaborate 
network of educational institutions 
which fostered all varieties of secular 
and sacred learning, there was no com- 
pelling reason to exert any pressure for 
university-sponsored programs of Jew- 
ish studies. 

Liberals on the campus who wished 
to identify themselves with Jews as 
archetypal victim opposed all refer- 
ences to ethnic background on applica- 
tion forms, advocated random assign- 
ment of students to dormitories, and, 
in general, emphasized the resemblance 
among men rather than their differ- 
ences. Thus the opposition to fraterni- 
ties was based on a philosophic abhor- 
ence of segregation and parochialism, 
and an extensive literature attacking 
prejudice and stereotyping implied that 
groups were culturally indistinguishable. 
The conventional enlightenment insisted 
that to be told that a man was a Jew or 
a black or a Catholic did not substan- 
tially add to our knowledge of him. 

The replacement of Jews by blacks as 
the archetypal victim who engaged the 
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liberal’s concern brought into question 
this entire structure of belief. The 
educational experiences of the masses of 
black students seldom prepared them 
to score high on conventional measures 
of academic achievement and aptitude. 
If substantial numbers were to be ad- 
mitted to college, it would be necessary 
to modify competitive admissions cri- 
teria and in the case of open admis- 
sions, to suspend them altogether. The 
demand for access now entailed prefer- 
ential admissions for minorities, if not 
actual quotas. Moreover, since blacks 
in substantial numbers entered pre- 
dominantly white colleges during the 
period of their nationalist self-discovery, 
both curlosity and pride impelled them 
to demand black studies programs. The 
university, for its part, recognized the 
importance of furnishing “role models” 
for black students and increasingly un- 
dertook vigorous recruiting campaigns 
to attract black faculty. 

Changes in admission policy and open 
recognition of cultural differences re- 
vived the concept of pluralism and es- 
tablished the proposition that equal and 
identical were not necessarily synony- 
mous. The difficulties of defining in 
what ways anyone is connected to all, 
or only some, other men will continue 
to bedevil the liberal tradition, but even 
now the muted internecine conflict has 
produced a richer and more complex 
perception of the meaning of equality. 


Diffuston effect 


In a curious way, the descent from 
universal man to race and nationality 
and the concomitant emphasis on di- 
versity has the effect of loosening up 
the system in ways which are congenial 
to the anarchist critique. While recog- 
nition of group differences is not yet 
sanction for “doing your own thing,” it 
does imply that since people vary, so 
must education. This principle has 
been reinforced by the diffusion of mass 
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higher education. According to some 
estimates, by 1980 fully 80 percent of 
young people in the eligible age cohort 
will be enrolled in institutions offering. 
education beyond the secondary school 
level, a proportion which has already 
been reached in California. The pres- 
ence in the college population of an 
increasingly diverse and heterogeneous 
group of students has the effect of 
transferring to the university level the 
range of educational quarrels which 
have traditionally been associated with 
elementary and secondary schools. Se- 
rious scholarship cannot engage the pas- 
sions of more than a relatively few, and 
as a consequence problems of motiva- 
tion and the appropriateness of the 
conventional curriculum have assumed 
considerable prominence in academic 
discussions. It is a rare university that 
has not introduced pedagogic reforms 
designed to achieve diversity of pro- 
grams and individualization of instruc- 
tion. 

The liberal’s view of the now familiar 
repertoire of academic reforms is mid- 
way between the conservative’s com- 
mitment to hold the line and the an- 
archist’s predisposition to make the 
student a consumer who exercises free 
choice. He is sympathetic to the ex- 
istential despair of alienated youth, but 
he regards disciplined intelligence as 
man’s last hope, his only instrument for 
mastering the present and anticipating 
the future. The faculty liberal is pre- 
pared to engage in cautious educational 
experimentation, but he is not prepared 
to abandon the conservative principle of 
hierarchy. He maintains that since he 
is superior to students in knowledge, 
and presumably wisdom, his continued 
authority over the curriculum and the 
learning process is not merely arbitrary. 

The same inclination to occupy the 
middle ground is evident in the liberal 
stance toward governance of the uni- 
versity. Almost all institutions of 
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higher education are subject to similar 
strains including the tensions among: 
research, teaching, and community ser- 
vice; the publics which have an interest 
in the institution including government, 
trustees, alumni. parents, administra- 
tion, faculty, and graduate and under- 
graduate students; faculty and career 
administrators; members of the faculty 
—-tenured and non-tenured; ‘“‘cosmo- 
politans” and “locals”; natural scien- 
tists, social scientists, and humanists; 
and departmental and interdisciplinary 
loyalists. The presence of so many 
factions and competing interests means 
that the university is inevitably a po- 
litical unit. The time has long since 
passed when it could be governed solely 
by a charismatic leader or by some 
combination of the administrative bu- 
reaucracy and a faculty collegium. The 
modification of the decision-making ap- 
paratus to include a representative body 
which enfranchises additional constitu- 
encies including students is a welcome 
contribution to democratic practice. 

At the same time, liberals reject the 
concept of one man, one vote, and assign 
spheres of influence to each group based 
on its presumed competence and func- 
tion. Thus the university has virtually 
abandoned the obligation to act in loco 
parentis, and the students themselves 
now establish parietal rules, dormitory 
regulations, and so forth; the faculty 
retains most of its sovereignty in the 
academic realm; and the administration 
and trustees are largely responsible for 
external relations and overall super- 
vision of the university. Above all, the 
liberal approach asserts that no one 
may thwart the community will by dis- 
ruptive behavior on the basis of his own 
private vision of the good society. The 
first condition for participation in a 
stable democracy is that the losers, hav- 
ing lost, consent to lose. 

Liberals, then, have been receptive to 
both socialist and anarchist ideas, but 


their most enduring commitment is to 
the conservative metaphor of the “‘mar- 
ketplace” as it applies to ideas Like 
the model in classical economics from 
which it is borrowed, it assumes endless 
competition with no final victors. The 
intellectual equivalent of a monopoly is 
totalitarianism; both destroy the possi- 
bility of choice. It follows that all 
ideas must compete with the doctrines 
of the past and the as yet unimagined 
formulations of the future. It would be 
presumptuous, therefore, and philo- 
sophically arrogant to “settle?” ques- 
tions, to arrive at “ultimate” solutions, 
to dispose of issues in ways which pre- 
empt the intellectual prerogatives of 
future generations. If the history of 
science is the history of error, it is 
always conceivable that today’s law is 
tomorrow’s folly. 

The all-inclusiveness which is the 
glory and torment of liberalism dis- 
qualifies it for any commitment to ab- 
solute values except to the process of 
inquiry itself. As Jacob Bronowski has 
observed, “By the worldly standards of 
public life, all scholars and their work 
are of course oddly virtuous. They do 
not make wild claims, they do not 
cheat, they do not try to persuade at 
any cost, they appeal neither to preju- 
dice nor to authority, they are often 
frank about their ignorance, their dis- 
putes are fairly decorous, they do not 
confuse what is being argued with race, 
politics, sex or age, they listen pa- 
tiently to the young and to the old who 
both know everything ” ® 

These virtues of truth and civility 
arise out of necessity, and they give no 
warrant to deliver the ungarbled word. 
In a world without certainties, intel- 
lectual safety, or gods, liberalism dis- 
trusts any grand conservative or radical 
design imposed on history. It is for 

5 Jacob Bronowski, Science and Human 
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this reason that it relies so heavily on 
the cultivation of the intellect. Ideo- 
logues who embrace completed systems 
of thought may refer to codified rules 
as guides, The liberal imagination is 
obliged always to confront the world 
with a wrinkled brow. 

Liberalism, then, is a doctrine always 
in process. It borrows where it may 
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and has managed to adopt such basic 
notions as equality, community, and 
intellectual austerity from its chief ideo- 
logical adversaries. Liberalism is not 
a very powerful or coherent philosopky 
and it lacks grandeur. At the same 
time it may be the only doctrine under 
which the university can flourish, or at 
least survive. 


Radical Premises in Collegiate Reform 


By JUDSON JEROME 


ABSTRACT: While some radicals remain in colleges intending 
to control them and dedicate them to the creation of a just 
society, others are more concerned with the new culture or New 
Age which is emerging, which requires a revolution in con- 
sciousness and a redefinition of personhood and wealth and of 
the relation cf humanity to nature. The very efforts to 
achieve justice by increasing economic opportunity through 
higher education for those heretofore denied access are con- 
tributing to the deadly spiral of production and consumption 
which is endangering the planet and to the narrowly utilitarian 
and materialistic definition of self which limits human fulfill- 
ment. The New Age discovers a benign abundance in natural 
process, human association, and the repressed or “unemployed” 
self. It fosters no-growth economics, decentralization, “soft” 
technology aimed at self-sufficiency, and ecological balance. 
Population growth and technological advance have made the 
goal of full employment unrealistic. Thus to educate people 
for survival, schools and colleges will have to relinquish their 
credentializing function and requirements, prepare people for 
a post-vocational world, and generate cooperative and self- 
actualizing ethics. It seems so unlikely that university struc- 
tures could be adapted to these ends that many radicals who 
are very committed to education believe they can work only 
outside the academy, building a new culture rather than at- 
tempting to convert or undermine existing institutions. 
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HERE is a paradox implicit in the 
title of this article, because radical- 
ism is more easily contrasted with re- 
form than associated with it. The basic 
radical premise is that you cannot get 
there from here. One goes to the roots 
only when doctoring the leaves seems 
futile. In regard to colleges and uni- 
versities, the radical premise is that 
they will not do. We need something 
else, desperately and soon, and that 
something else must not be more insti- 
tutions Reforming institutions is like 
reforming cancer One may imagine 
ways of increasing their effectiveness, 
but the larger question is survival of 
the host, the body politic; and this calls 
for their eradication, or at least arrest. 
Though it would be fun to do so, 
I do not want to go into, again, the 
problems in higher education. In No- 
vember 1968, an article of mine ap- 
peared in Life with the title, “The 
System Really Isn’t Working” The 
next year, in Change (“The Fifth Es- 
tate: The American Academy, 1970”) 
I said at greater length that the system 
really is not working. The next year 
I said in a book (Culture Out of 
Anarchy) at still greater length that 
the system really is not working. Now 
I must answer the question of what to 
do instead. 


DEINSTITUTIONALIZATION 


In the book I suggested a whole range 
of alternative institutions, which [I 
thought might replace schools and col- 
leges altogether—such things as place- 
ment agencies, resource centers, com- 
munity education centers, research in- 
stitutes, retreats, and so on. But my 
own panoply of new institutions seemed 
to me, by the time the book was pub- 
lished, a lame and impotent conclusion. 
The history of our civilization can be 
written in terms of the encroachment of 
institutions on individual, familial, and 
community functions. Though some- 


times necessary, institutions such as 
hospitals, prisons, schools, armies, li- 
braries, marriages, the postal service, 
and so on, are responses to failures or 
weaknesses of more informal and nata- 
ral human association. Institutions are 
a last resort, not a primary means of 
social engineering. While we cannot 
eliminate institutions entirely, we have 
gone too far in the direction of substi- 
tuting institutional for communal func- 
tions. To a person suffering on the 
sterile sheets of a bed in a well-equipped 
hospital, the professional caring, the 
mannered good cheer, and the skillful, 
individual attention of nurses and doc- 
tors may seem a kind of mockery— 
like a plate of wax fruit (however 
exquisitely manufactured) set before a 
starving man. 

Imagine a child attempting to grow 
and develop and understand life in three 
settings: on the streets of Harlem, on 
a Kansas farm, and in an expensive, 
progressive, suburban school. No one 
of these alone is, of course, ample as 
an educational setting. But the over- 
whelming pressure in our society today 
is to get children out of such settings 
as the first two, and into the third. 
Deprivation sets in, like a kind of 
vitamin deficiency. In the fluorescent 
school room there is a farm corner, and 
films are shown of ghetto life. Wax 
fruit. Today many university programs 
are specifically designed to legitimate a 
student’s being off campus, to get out 
and live, to get credit—and pay tul- 
tion!—for doing the things maturing 
people would be likely to do anyway 
if there were not such strong social 
pressure to remain in school. The 
introduction of currency—credits or 
money—into the process undermines its 
authenticity. 

Universities were intended to foster 
the pursuit of scholarship. A second 
and contradictory function was foisted 
upon them—to provide credentials or 
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licenses for all manner of employment, 
most of which is not scholarly at all. 
Even the skills ana knowledge which 
the certificates imply are secondary to 
the assurance thev give that the holder 
is docile and tamed and has a high 
tolerance for authority, prescription, 
and tedium. In the drive for universal 
education, still a third function has 
been laid on them, quite at odds with 
the other two—youth sitting. Colleges 
have become custodial institutions for 
young adults who neither want to be 
scholars nor care very much about 
credentials, but who have nowhere else 
to be in our society and who will be 
economically and socially penalized, 
perhaps even cut off from parental sup- 
port when there is no job market to 
absorb them, if they do not serve time 
in college. 

The liberal response is perpetually to 
_ adapt the institutions to their new and 
cumbersome functions. This always 
means larger budgets, more jobs for 
professionals, more security, and a 
greater range of authority for the insti- 
tutional staff. The liberal criticizes the 
system only to enlarge and perfect it. 
Liberals in government would willingly 
expand forever the range of government 
programs until all fruit is wax. The 
radical response is to call a halt. Like 
Yossarian in Catch 22, the radical sees 
the whole enterprise as madness. Get 
out before more get hurt. Yossarian 
entertained no fancies of taking over 
the army and broadening its functions. 


SOCIAL CHANGE VERSUS CULTURAL 
CHANGE 


What I am calling “the radical re- 
sponse” is transparently my own, and 
it is deeply offensive to many other 
serious people who call themselves radi- 
cals. Unlike liberals, radicals tend not 
to accommodate one another under an 
ecumenical tent. Tneir brotherhood 
may be intense within factions, but 
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negligible between them. The political 
heavies on campus are radicals who 
remain within institutions intending to 
take control. I often find myself in 
confrontations with Young Turks on 
college faculties, often veterans of the 
student uprisings and the Movement of 
the sixties. “The struggle” seems to be 
their major value and satisfaction; to 
relinquish the struggle is to cop out. 
Their boredom is within. ‘The point,” 
one told me, “is to win.” By that he 
meant the point was to take over the 
government by force and to establish a 
socialist state, a just society. Like their 
predecessors in the thirties, such activ- 
ists do not foresee the revolution oc- 
curring for another twenty years. In 
the meantime, one young man saw his 
mission as that of studying, orga- 
nizing, planning, infiltrating, converting, 
writing, educating—as a professor at a 
small elite college. This kind of revolu- 
tionary activity is marvelously com- 
patible with academic conservatism: a 
high regard for deferred rewards, hard 
work, scrupulous attention to detail, 
research, and professionalism, and a 
built-in scorn for callow idealism. Such 
radicals cling to the institutions and 
their employment tenaciously, albeit 
pugnaciously. Occasionally they are 
involved in disruptive, even violent acts 
on campus, and their names surface 
over questions of firing or tenure or 
promotion, They do not want to leave 
the institution, but to change it. Spe 
cifically, they want to politicize it, to 
infuse the curriculum with courses, 
readings, and assignments which expose 
the corruption and inequality and hid- 
den seats of power in our society. In 
this respect they are at odds with an- 
other group on campus which calls 
itself radical—the free educators, who 
want to increase self-determination in 
education, to legitimate nonintellectual 
modes of learning, and to abolish re- 
quirements, Political radicals are often 


ih 
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willing to use the authority structure 
of the university, if they can control 
it, to enforce and guide the learning 
process, 

One might distinguish between those 

whe want to change society and those 
who want to change the culture. An 
off-campus example is that of Ray 
Mungo, who, in Famous Long Ago, de- 
scribes his disenchantment with Libera- 
tior News Service, which he helped 
found, as it became more and more 
politicized: 
Where we were headed, most everybody 
believed fervently in “the revolution,” and 
was working foward it—a revolution based 
on Marx and Lenin and Cuba and SDS 
and “the struggle’; and the people were 
supported only on the basis of what they 
were worth to the revolution . 1 


This utilitarian praxis, as Alvin Gould- 
ner explains in The Coming Crisis in 
Western Sociology,’ is quite consistent 
with the dynamics of the prevailing 
system, with what Lewis Mumford calls 
the Megamachine. Mungo complains, 
“ .. while it is now considered very 
good to be ‘militant,’ I could never 
associate *militancy’ with anything but 
the character disorder {í stand opposed 
to.” 3 

Mungo’s radicalization took the form 
of starting a commune in Vermont, de- 
scribed in a subsequent book, Total 
Loss Farm.* The system calls those 
who refuse to play the game “drop- 
outs,” and the political radicals are the 
most virulent of all critics of this re- 
fusal, which, in their view, is copping 


1 Raymond Mungo, Famous Long Ago: 
My Life and Hard Times with Liberation 
News Service (New York: Pocket Books, 
1971), p. 134. 

2. Alvin Gouldner, The Coming Crisis in 
Western Sociology (New York: Basic Books, 
1970). 

3. Mungo, Famous Long Ago, p. 135. 

4, Raymond Mungo, Tota! Loss Farm (New 
York: Dutton, 1970). 


out of the struggle. Studies of students 
who voluntarily or under pressure leave 
college before graduation—about a 
third—indicate that they include the 
most “promising”; that is, those who’ 
test as brilliant, sensitive, creative, and 
articulate, Superior students who re- 
main for their degrees are likely to be- 
come academic sheep or cynics.” The 
phenomenon cannot be explained as 
mere moral irresoluteness. While some 
stay in and try to change the system, 
others are building the New Age out- 
side. As Murray Bookchin says in 
Post-Scarcsty Anarchism: “. . . the rev- 
olution can no longer be imprisoned in 
the realm of Need. It can no longer 
be satisfied merely with the prose of 
political economy. The task of the 
Marxian critique has been completed 
and must be transcended.” ® The vision 
of the just society is related to the 
vision of a new culture as the Old Testa- 
ment is to the New, as Newtonian is to 
Kinsteinian physics, Even radical edu- 
cational reform within institutions by 
and large reflects Great Society men- 
tality, the view that human problems 
can be solved through unlimited mate- 
rial progress and more and more elabo- 
rate and comprehensive institutions. 
After the explosive sixties, some radicals 
are burrowing in to realize that vision 
through redistribution of wealth and 


5. For example, Joseph Katz & Associates, 
No Time for Youth: Growth and Constraint 
in College Students (San Francisco Jossey 
Bass, 1968), based on a four-year study of 
Berkeley and Stanford students This study, 
now out-of-date, catches only the first few 
years of the Great Refusal, and one might 
speculate that present-day college students 
would even more dramatically substantiate its 
findings 

6. Murray Bookchin, Post-Scaratty Anar- 
chism (Berkeley Ramparts Press, 1971), p. 
285, Bookchin, referred to later in this essay, 
is one of the major theorists of decentralızed 
society and essential readjng for anyone seek- 
ing to understand the variety of radical 
response expressed here, 
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power. Other radicals of the seventies 
are those in whom that faith died— 
symbolically at the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1968, but piecemeal with the 
“assassinations, the disarray of the New 
Left, the invasion of Czechoslovakia, 
and the bombings and other events of 
the late sixties. They came to see re- 
form and improvement of the system not 
only as fruitless or impossible, but 
counterrevolutionary—that is, destruc- 
tive to the planet and humanity, at 
cross-purposes with the massive, radi- 
cal cultural change already seething 
around us. 


THE New AGE 


Willis W. Harmen, Director of the 
Educational Policy Research Center of 
Stanford, defines this cultural change 
comprehensively. He sees the “world 
macroproblem” as composed of closely 
interrelated elements: population and 
food supply; changes in the biosphere; 
poverty and the developmental gap; 
biological and psychological alterations 
through human enzineering; weapons 
and sabotage; and threats to mental 
health and civil rights. The problem is 
not to be solved through “progress” of 
the civilization in which it is inherent 
The “Great Refusal” of youth to go 
along with the system has provided not 
only a retarding force, but a whole 
range of positive, educational modes— 
from meditation to militancy—directed 
at creation of alternatives. 


This underlying phenomenon is analogous 
to the Protestant Reformation in its rela- 
tion to a rapid shift in basic, previously 
unquestioned cultural premises, and in its 
pervasiveness in impinging upon every 
aspect of social insticutions and custom.” 


7 Wills W Harman, “Some Implications of 
‘Alternative Futures’ Research for Educational 
Policy,” mimeographed (Educational Policy 
Research Center, Stanford Research Center, 
July 1970), p 2° Subsequent quotations 
from Harman in this paper are alsc from 
mimeographed publicat.ons of the Research 
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A better analogy might be to the cul- 
tural change accompanying the emer- 
gence of the Cult of the Virgin and the 
shift from Romanesque to Gothic archi- 
tecture, from the heroic masculinity of 
the Song of Roland to the feminine 
salvation of the Divine Comedy; the 
Protestant Reformation ushered in the 
very set of problems the new culture 
is coping with. At any rate, the radical 
cultural change we are experiencing has, 
according to Harman, “an inexorable 
quality.” Only “extreme repressive 
counterattack” could divert or stop it— 
and I doubt whether that would be any 
more effective than, say, our war against 
North Vietnam. His recommendation 
for educational policy for the seventies 
is deliberately to educate for a New 
Age: 


It is in the national interest to take such 
actions as will foster the peaceful transi- 
tion to the “New Age” remises and values 


Center “Context for Education in the Seven- 
tes,” a position paper prepared for the US 
House of Representatives General Subcommit- 
tee on Education, December 1969; and “Key 
Choices of the Next Two Decades (An Explo- 
ration of the Future) ,”’ an address given to the 
White House Conference on the Industral 
World Ahead A Look at Business in 1990 
(February 7-9, 1972) The latter contains an 
excellent overview in tabular form of “Char- 
acteristics of the ‘Industrial State’ Paradigm” 
and, in contrast, “Suggested Characteristics of 
the Emergent Paradigm,” the best brief pre- 
diction that I know of which specifies New 
Age values. Harman’s prolific work is as cen- 
tral to an understanding of the revolution in 
consciousness as Bookchin's is to understanding 
the political, economic, and technological im- 
plications of the New Age See also, Fred M 
Newmann and Donald W Oliver, “Education 
and Community,” Harvard Educational Re- 
view (Winter 1967), for an explication of the 
contrast between a belief in the Great Society 
with efforts to recover “missing community.” 
The authors see us moving “at an ever 1n- 
creasing rate toward the breakdown of condi- 
tions requisite to human dignity” through 
fragmentation, perpetual change, ideological 
and aesthetic bankruptcy, and increasing 
depersonalization of exper-ence 
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(which are compatible with the founding 
values and the overarching national pur- 
pose) [and which] .. are uniquely 
suited to preserving the planet’s habitabil- 
ity and to creating a society conducive to 
the individual’s achieving the highest de- 
gree of self-fulfillment They include 
pre-eminently, an image of man as part of 
a Whole, potentially capable of an aware- 
ness transcending ordinary awareness in 
which his identity with the Whole and his 
role as chooser of the experiences that 
happen to him, become apparent Thus 
mar. is viewed as a part of Nature, partner 
in the adventure of evolution ë 


It is a revolution of awareness, of 
consciousness, of values; indeed, it is 
broader than cultural change; it seems 
to be part of the evolutionary develop- 
ment toward mass consciousness pre- 
dicted by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. 
Writers such as Jean François Revel, 
Theodore Roszak, Margaret Mead, 
Robert Theobald, Philip Slater, and 
Lewis Mumford have described this 
total revolution, simultaneous on all 
fronts, which is occurring around us. 
Our civilization is on a suicidal course, 
but the very dynamics that cause it to 
accelerate relentlessly are at the same 
time producing a counterforce which in- 
verts all the old premises and creates 
the possibility of a tolerable future. In 
this transitional period, institutions of 
higher education are mainly serving 
the process inadvertently—by providing 
gathering places for young people and 
intellectuals, communities of concern, 
and collections of resources to be re- 
cycled for new purposes: purposes to 
which the very structures of the 
institutions are antithetical. 


THE POISON OF PROGRESS 


One of the major pressures on colleges 
today is to open the corridors of the 
Corporate State to those who have here- 
tofore been denied access Neglected seg- 


8. Harman, “Key Choices” p 8 
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ments of the population want the cre- 
dentials and contacts—and, more or less 
incidentally, the skills and knowledge— 
which will entitle them to a slice of the 
middle-class pie. The proliferation of-: 
external degree programs is the some- 
what sinister, liberal response to this 
demand for increasingly open admis- 
sions, which the campuses themselves 
cannot possibly accommodate. They 
are devices for giving credit for life and 
collecting funds and strengthening the 
system in the process. But the pres- 
sure is for economic betterment, not 
essentially for education, and the drive 
for unlimited economic betterment is, 
in the long run, an ecological and psy- 
chological cul-de-sac. The middle-class 
pie is poison. 

Circa 1972 the American utopian 
dream is for each nuclear family to 
have a private home, probably on about 
a quarter-acre lot, within easy reach of 
a metropolitan center, with air-condi- 
tioning, central heating, a complex set 
of appliances, a couple of automobiles, 
telephones, television sets, expensive— 
mostly packaged and barely nutri- 
tious——-meals, free (compulsory) school- 
ing through the bachelor’s degree, high- 
quality medical, police, and fire-protec- 
tion services—and so on. The demand 
is for the “conveniences” that most 
middle-class people enjoy, if that is 
what they do with them. We class 
social groups as “disadvantaged” until 
they achieve that level of consumption, 
and other nations are merely “develop- 
ing” until they have attained it. The 
Third World nations share these aspira- 
tions in general, if not in specifics, of 
life style, they highly resent what 
they take to be an elitist concern 
with ecology associated with New Age 
consciousness. 

If we try to imagine the populations 
of Asia, South America, Africa, and 
Europe living on the earth at compara- 
ble cost, we instantly recognize the 
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absurdity-—along with the ugliness—of 
the goal. Jay Forrester, in World 
Dynamics, points out that there are 
four times as many people in the poor 
-*countries as in the rich ones and that 
each person in the rich countries uses 
twenty to fifty times the amount of 


world resources—and contributes that 


much more to world pollution—than 
persons in the poor countries. To 
raise the standard of living of the poor 
‘to match the rich would increase the 
burden on the earth by about ten 
times—and, as Forrester puts it, ““capa- 
bility appears not to exist for handling 
such a rise in standard of living.’’* 
While the projections of Forrester and 
his co-workers at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology ‘and of the Club 
of Rome have been criticized, the de- 
bate is over how ‘soon, rather than 
whether, ecological disaster is upon us 
if we continue on the present trajectory. 
Insofar as universities open up “eco- 
nomic opportunities” for larger propor- 
tions of the world population, they are 
like pushers of dangerous and addictive 
drugs. They are giving the world what 
it wants, but not what it needs. 

Moreover, even if it were desirable, 
we could not provide the high-quality, 
comprehensive, extended schooling asso- 
ciated with the present credential sys- 
tem. As Ivan Illich and other analysts 
have pointed out, we cannot even afford 
universal public schooling in the richest 
country in the world; other nations that 
aspire to that ideal find that public 
schooling increases the economic differ- 
ences between the privileged and non- 
privileged, and strengthens the ruling 
class—as, indeed, it has done in the 
United States, according to Colin Greer 
in The Great School Legend. Social 
pressure, if not yet law, has increas- 
ingly made public schooling mandatory 

9. Jay W. Forrester, World Dynamics 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Wright-Allen Press, 1971), 
p 12 
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through the bachelor’s degree; to pro- 
vide for that would require between a 
quarter and almost a third of our gross 
national product (GNP)—an amount 
we are not likely to spend.?® (Accord- 
ing to Peter Drucker, we already spend 
over 10 percent of the GNP on class- 
room education, and current resistance 
to school bonds and other educational 
demands may indicate that we have 
reached or surpassed the tolerable level 
of expenditure.) Nor would it ever be 
enough. The “quality” schools, invari- 
ably the most expensive, are the ones 
crying most loudly and most success- 
fully for more funds. So long as there 
is a link between time served in schools 
and economic betterment, the public 
will be insatiable in its demand for 
schooling, however unwilling it may be 
to pay the bill. 

Higher education is inescapably im- 
plicated in this rising, deadly spiral of 
costs and consumption. In spite of all 
the rheteric about liberal arts, pursuit 
of knowledge, free inquiry, pure science, 
and the rest, most students go to col- 
lege—indeed many are forced to go to 
college—- to acquire the credentials that 
will enable them to consume at a higher 
level. The only way to defuse the 
universities would be to abolish all 
degrees——a step that would in no 
way interfere with the rhetorical goals 
of higher education. Without their 
credentializing functions, universities 
would be at least harmless and prob- 
ably beneficial in fostering the values 
of the New Age. Consider the likeli- 
hood of their relinquishing such func- 
tions, and you will understand the po- 


10. Ivan Illich, Deschooling Society (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1971), passim; Colin 
Greer, The Great School Legend (New York. 
Basic Books, 1972); John Holt, “The. Little 
Red Prison,” Harper's Megazine (June 1972), 
reprinted in his Freedom and Beyond (New 
York. E. P. Dutton, 1972). 

11. Peter F. Drucker, “School Around the 
Bend,” Psychology Today {June 1972), p 50 
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sition of those radicals who despair of 
meaningful collegiate reform. 


THE New ABUNDANCE 


The values of the New Age are in 
most cases the reverse of those which 
go into present definitions of standard 
of living. People who have not experi- 
enced at first hand the well-advertised 
“advantages”—so profitable to our f- 
nancial moguls—of American bourgeois 
culture, who have not suffered the 
anomie of life in better homes and 
gardens, are not likely to be aware of 
the wealth around them. We are condi- 
tioned to be blind to the girl next door 
and to pursue at great expense the 
plastic Bunny in the store window. 
The dynamics of cultural change re- 
quire breaking that chain of condition- 
ing, the one Philip Slater describes: 


Our economy depends upon our willingness 
to turn to things rather than people for 
gratification—to symbols rather than our 
bodies. The gross national product will 
reach its highest point when a material 
object can be interpolated between every 
itch and its scratch.** 


A recent school of economists, including 
Walter A. Weisskopf, John Kenneth 
Galbraith, J. E. Mishan, and Kenneth 
Boulding, is associated with the “anti- 
GNP” or no-growth thought consistent 
with ecological concerns and New Age 
values. 

But we know very well that mass 
changes in consciousness are not likely 
to be motivated by appeals to self-denial 
and renunciation. One moves forward 
gladly when he sees the offer of more, 
not less. The task will be to remove the 
plastic wrapping from the natural world 
around us, a nature which includes our 
own bodies and one another. ‘Those who 
have not yet been sucked into the aspi- 
rations promoted by the system have a 

12. Philip Slater, The Pursuit of Loneliness. 


American Culture at the Breaking Point 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1970), p. 93. 
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great deal to teach us concerning the 
necessary redefinition of personhood and 
wealth. For example, the kind of con- 
sciousness Harman refers to depends _ 
upon an understanding of human nature 
that extends beyond the materialistic, 
economic, reductionist definition which 
was a convenience of the industrial age. 
Other cultures than the dominant West- 
ern one—‘“other” including subcultures 
within the latter—~have kept alive con- 
ceptions of spirituality and soul and 
psychic awareness which are in disuse in 
our own civilization. Similarly, the cash 
nexus is a modern invention of a small 
segment of the world’s population—one 
whose utility has passed. The New Age 
defines wealth in terms of nature, of 
process and experience rather than ac- 
quisition. The new scarcities are of 
unobstructed sunlight, clean air and 
water, uncontaminated foods, honesty 
and love in human relations, and the 
healthy body, with all its riches. These 
commodities are abundant in the world 
at large and will be so in our own cul- 
ture when the hang-ups, perversions, and 
unnecessary exploitation Inherent to the 
old culture are eliminated. 

We cannot look to what we usually 
regard as science and progress for the 
new abundance. Some technologically 
inclined futurists happily juggle global 
statistics and come up with sanguine 
predictions of eterna] bounty for a huge 
but stable population, living in mile- 
high anthill edifices or in floating cities 
above the earth’s surface: the Great 
Society extended to the universe. Even 
if the statistics are accurate and the 
material resources are available to sup- 
port life through highly advanced tech- 
nology, the promised society would in- 
evitably require a highly centralized, 
authoritarian government and absolute 
control of tastes, impulses, and needs. 
Utopian dreams are always of a stable 
society, which nothing in human history 
gives us warrant to predict—or desire. 
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One day in a Buck Rogers World we 
will have arrived at the Future. The 
cities will be thus. Here are mock-ups 
_ of the transportation modules, the com- 
‘munication systems. Here is the pat- 
tern of family life On this panel of the 
flip-chart we have the Nutrition Sys- 
tem. See the waste being recycled. 
See the energy stored and retrieved. Fi- 
nally we will have life arranged Right, 
Equitable, Abundant, and it will go on 
greaselessly and endlessly forever, self- 
contained. Wisely, the mood of our 
times has turned from utopias to dis- 
topias: such predictions serve mainly 
as warnings not to go on the way we 
are going. 

On the other hand a kind of counter- 
techonology—often called “soft technol- 
ogy’-—is emerging which does not re- 
ject, but depends very much upon the 
scientific advances we have made so far. 
Murray Bookchin points out that just 
as it it is now possible to produce highly 
efficient computers a fraction of the size 
of the original models, it is possible to 
create such things as compact steel mills 
that can serve the needs of relatively 
small communities China is carefully 
avoiding the pitfalls of centralized in- 
dustrialism. Much of the counter-tech- 
nology is aimed at self-sufficiency and 
conservation; for example, by using 
neglected energy sources such as wind, 
sun, and tides. Labor-intensive agri- 
culture is 150 times as efficient in terms 
of input and output of energy as the 
mechanical and chemical methods of 
agribusiness.1? (The “efficiency” of 


13 From an unpublished article by Andrew 
MacKillop of the School of Environmental 
Studies, University College, London, “Alterna- 
tive Technologies” Food production in the 
United States uses around 10° kilocalories of 
non-food energy to return around 10 kilo- 
calories of food; many “primitive” agricul- 
turists get a 1°15 return rather than the 
United States 10 1% that is, they are 150 times 
more efficient in their use of energy for food 
production 
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mechanized agriculture is in producing 
profits for middlemen, manufacturers, 
and so forth, and depends upon exploi- 
tation of limited supplies of fossil fuels.) 

Any alternative to the Megamachine 
requires decentralization and pursuit of 
an organic, integrated life, bringing into 
use what Alvin Gouldner calls “the un- 
employed self,” ** that large, repressed 
capacity of each of us which is unused 
in the utilitarian praxis of industrial, 
bourgeois society. Everywhere around 
the country new communities are form- 
ing for mutual education, to build an 
ethos that can hold people, a nation, a 
planet, together; something which tran- 
scends the trappings of hippie styles, 
astrological dilettantism, adolescent re- 
belliousness, and drug revelations It is 
not a rejection of our heritage, but a 
revival—essentially a religious revival 
—of its most vital elements, grown sooty 
in an age of industrialism which is now 
passing. I call it the revolution of al- 
ternative rewards. Can we now begin 
asking ourselves what we realy want 
and how we can get it? Not power, 
surely, nor the illusory security of ac- 
cumulated possessions, of status, of tin- 
sel, and of neon success. Like people 
everywhere, we want—if we can only 
remember—things simple and abundant, 
such as love. Can sex become an auto- 
mobile-substitute? Can potatoes re- 
place potato chips? Can our civiliza- 
tion, with all its wealth and ingenuity, 
supply us with clean air and blue water? 
Or are we doomed, like a modern King 
Midas, to turn everything we touch into 
plastic? 


THE LEISURE-STRICKEN SOCIETY 


A primary adaptation colleges will 
have to make in the next few years is to 
the post-vocational age. There is no 
way that our economy will ever again 


14 Gouldner, “The Coming Crisis,” p 74 
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keep—if it has ever kept—all our able- 
bodied citizens between the ages of six- 
teen and sixty-five engaged in socially 
beneficial and environmentally sound 
employment. The Adamic curse has fi- 
nally to be thrown off and a clear sepa- 
ration made between a person’s right to 
survive and his labor. Otherwise we 
must exterminate our surplus population 
or desperately and vainly attempt to 
busy it in widening circles of made- 
work, manic consumerism, and warfare, 
ever attempting to pump economic fuel 
into a machine that demands more, the 
more it is fed. Because of the tech- 
nology we have already achieved, in- 
cluding that which increases the life- 
span as well as that which eliminates 
jobs, a large percentage of those who 
are now alive will move directly from 
unemployment to retirement without an 
interval of paid work intervening. (The 
‘labor market” is a misleading concept, 
as it does not account for the increasing 
numbers who simply never apply for 
work.) History will surely see our pe- 
riod as one of tragic irony: the very 
rewards of the industrial era are prov- 
ing to be—because of our mental set, 
and the consequent economic and politi- 
cal policy—our most painful punish- 
ment The waste and destructiveness 
of civil unrest, social injustice, and, in- 
deed, international exploitation may be 
interpreted as leisure problems: We are 
a society that cannot figure out what to 
do with its surplus citizens Nor is the 
problem limited to those unemployed or 
uselessly employed. Even those working 
bard for good salaries carry with them 
the burden of unemployed selves, of 
untapped human potential, which festers 
when not recognized and used. 

Some kind of guaranteed wage is 
bound to come—unless we are to resort 
to an “ultimate solution” as did the 
Nazis. The emergency is comparable to 
that we associated with Sputnik in the 
fifties, for if we suddenly dump large 
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numbers of people into the leisure pool, 
failing to provide subsistence, the so- 
cial costs of crime, drugs, psychosis, and 
rebellion will be greater than that of 


the economic programs which sustain ` 


and enrich the lives of the unemployed 
But once we establish that a living is 
not something to be earned, we may ease 
off on production of useless and destruc- 
tive products, manufactured in large 
part simply to maintain a high level of 
consumption and employment. Even 
the so-called “service industries” which 
employ so many may be seen to be 
largely made-work, keeping one group 
occupied and paid to interfere in the 
lives of others. Teachers are a good 
example. Whatever its other good or 
bad attributes, compulsory education 
keeps hundreds of thousands employed. 
With the death of the full-employment 
myth, one of the major justifications of 
compulsory education will disappear, 
and with it a good many “teaching” 
jobs which amount to little more than 
child care. Most people in our society 
are addicted to employment completely 
aside from their economic needs, And 
our educational institutions are geared 
to produce academic certificates, primar- 
ily guarantees to employers, based on 
a vocational definition of the human 
individual. Is it possible—or likely— 
that we can alter that system to prepare 
students for creative leisure? 

The voucher system for schooling, a 
variation on the guaranteed wage, il- 
lustrates the problem. The likelihood 
is that if such a system is developed, it 
will be rigged by the old culture, re- 
flecting the standards and concerns of an 
obsolete vocational system, reinforcing, 
rather than weakening, the strength of 
accreditation requirements, homogenized 
degrees, meritocracy, and hierarchy. 
When will the right to education be 
construed as the right to self-determina- 
tion, including the right not to go to 
school? Can we imagine the educa- 
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tional establishment advocating such a 
policy? 

Of course when we talk about “higher 
_ education” we are already assuming an 
‘obsolescent notion of progression in a 
meritocracy in which large numbers of 
people of approximately the same age 
and background move through the sys- 
tem at approximately the same rate; 
until, I suppose, in the perfect soclety— 
according to this plan—each citizen is 
qualified to do original research in the 
discipline of his choice—-within the 
range of standard disciplines defined by 
universities. Educational needs of the 
leisure-stricken society are, however, 
cradle to grave, around the clock, around 
the year—a fact to which the very ex- 
istence of schools is likely to blind us. I 
imagine at some future point a fifty- 
year-old man and twelve-year-old girl 
spending the morning, side-by-side, at 
potter’s wheels. They are not working 
for credentials. They are not there for 
a class. Nor is this “after hours” rec- 
reation for people otherwise involved 
with the serious business of school or 
job. This and similar activities are the 
business of their lives. Fulfilling and 
expressing themselves and relating to one 
another affectionately and supportively 
—these are the terms of good citizenship 
in the New Age. As farmers have been 
subsidized for not harvesting crops, so 
people will be paid to stay off the lim- 
ited job market. And they may find it 
much more challenging and even ardu- 
ous to survive without the prop of rou- 
tine employment—unless we change our 
definition of personhood and wealth. 


FROM REFORM TO RE-—FORM 


What I have called radical premises 
which will affect educational institutions 
of the future seem to me, as they must 
to any who share, them, simple realism. 
They embody Ie&s a program for cre- 
ating a new culture than a sensible way 
of responding to what is inevitably hap- 
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pening around us. If they seem radical 
-—for example, as flying or climbing 
trees or losing weight might have seemed 
to the dinosaurs—it is because the terms 
of survival are changing rapidly at this 
juncture of history. For example, our 
technological capability may have 
changed pacifism from a self-conscious 
intellectual and moral position to an in- 
tuitive response with a high survival 
value; it is no longer a radical, but is 
now a conservative response—compare 
conservation. As I have said, I have 
little hope that institutions of higher 
education can address the social needs 
of the future—unless they are somehow 
able to pull up their roots and plant 
them in new soil; but it seems more 
economical to abandon the old structures 
and build anew. 

What have interested me in recent 
years are the alternatives to institu- 
tional education being discovered and 
pursued by people who, a few years 
back, would have been enrolled in aca- 
demic programs: the communes and 
collectives, the free clinics and free 
stores, the volunteer services, and so on. 
Institutions generally provide their own 
imitation of nature, as I have said, in 
work-study programs, apprenticeships, 
and “independent study” with a highly 
experiential flavor. Colleges seem end- 
lessly ingenious in their ability to ex- 
pand their function and derive tuition or 
tax support for learning experiences out- 
side their responsibility and control. 
This is not a bad thing. In some cases 
they effectively facilitate—like place- 
ment agencies—opportunities which 
would not otherwise be available. Like 
open admissions, experiential education 
is a short-run improvement over the 
conventional system, and change can 
occur by erosion as well as dynamite. 
Similarly, as I reported in an article on 
living-learning communities in Change 
(September/October 1971), many col- 
leges have programs which deliberately 
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foster community, ethical laboratories 
in which people search, in a context of 
relative freedom, for better ways to live 
together and to relate to their environ- 
ment. In such programs they are only 
incidentally “taught” by professors. 
The learning is primarily from one an- 
other in real situations, as mountain 
climbers on the same rope discover con- 
cretely the meaning of courage, 
strength, cooperation, and reliability. 
These programs reflect some degree of 
recognition of the necessity for a revo- 
lution in consciousness which takes pri- 
ority over—as it must provide the basis 
for—political change and further tech- 
nological development. 

But the institutional hand is never 
light. As soon as academic credit 
toward a degree is granted, the learning 
experience is compromised as love is by 
payment. As soon as professionals are 
introduced, they will set about perpetu- 
ating dependency upon themselves. As 
soon as deferred rewards are given pri- 
macy, innate rewards lose their savor. 
This is relatively harmless when the 
professionals are teaching welding or 
calculus, but the problem becomes cru- 
cial in the central area of the humani- 
ties. The concept of the $18,000-a-year 
tenured guru, licensed to “teach” the 
good life, contains bad karma. Besides, 
it won’t work. 

Only if we can imagine schools with- 
out diplomas can we hegin to re-form 
our present apparatus in ways useful to 
the New Age. A complementary notion 
is that we must have teachers without 
salaries—that is, without compensation 
beyond the subsistence to be provided 
by society out of Grace—rather than 
for Works. Under such circumstances, 
schools might be able to do what they 
should have done all along—and never 
have done very well. A friend once 
suggested that a high school diploma 
should certify such things as: that a 
graduate could drive a car, change a 
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diaper, listen to someone talk with in- 
terest and comprehension, see work to be 
done and do it, swim a mile, cook a sim- 
ple meal, type forty words a minute, 
dance in a variety of styles, be alorfe a 
week without becoming unglued, use 
public transportation in a strange city, 
be competent in at least one craft such 
as leatherworking or woodworking, 
weaving or pottery, and so on. An 
adult ought to be able to function with 
some degree of independence, compe- 
tence, joy, and social benefit—and not 
much about our high schools leads to 
those ends. If such a thing as a college 
degree for survival in the future were 
possible, it might ask for evidence that 
one could cooperate, trust, love easily 
and unconditionally; overcome jealousy, 
possessiveness, aggression, competitive- 
ness; understand and cherish natural 
processes; develop a capacity for search- 
ing inquiry and creativity; cultivate en- 
during relationships; understand what 
is not as well as what is said; acknowl- 
edge and value emotions; rid the self of 
affectation, hypocrisy, arrogance; fill 
time with joy; communicate by extra- 
sensory means; experience elementary 
mysticism; achieve cosmic consciousness. 

If any professors have read this far, 
they are probably, and understandably, 
scoffing It is unlikely that as profes- 
sors we can teach such things. Asking 
an educational institution to do so is 
like asking an automobile manufacturer 
to produce horses. The task of over- 
coming infantile and ideological imprint- 
ing—-for example, an innate sense of 
territoriality—-is so immense that we 
will be lucky to change ourselves, let 
alone others. Yet the best evidence we 
have and the interpretations of our most 
accute prophets indicate that we have 
no realistic alternative but to undertake 
the task, I would reqommend to acade- 
micians a volume of futurism published 
in commemoration of the twentieth an- 
niversary of Kaiser Aluminum and 
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Chemical Corporation, The Dynamics 
of Change, which lays out the problem 
simply: 


~~ We,can forsee, with reasonable clarity, that 


there are at least two traumatic incidents 
that could break the imprint. The first is 
the not quite so unthinkable hydrogen war, 
and the second is .. a mass psychological 
trauma that will create a new way of look- 
ing at things, such as [through] the mass 
use of psychedelic chemicals, or through 
the emergence of a new religion.25 


15 Don Fabun, in The Dynamics of Change 
{Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Prentice-Hall, 1967) 
Quote is on p 15 of “Forseeing the Unfor- 
seeable”-—-but note thaz each of the six essays 
included is paginated separately 
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If there is a third alternative to holo- 
caust or the revolution in consciousness, 
it has not become evident. 

As soon as one is convinced that the 
unmeasurable, uncertifiable values of the 
New Age are truly those desirable and 
requisite for human life, he or she ines- 
capably becomes what society calls 
radical. One response is to refuse to 
continue the old game, a global resis- 
tance to the patchwork accommodations 
of reform. Like Socrates, the radical 
knows what kind of life is not worth 
living. In my view, to know that is to 
snatch one’s life from the system’s in- 
satiable jaws. 
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IKE most of our social institutions, 
colleges and universities are facing 
a steady barrage of demands for change. 
„More “non-traditional study,” the 
three-year degree, more emphasis on 
teaching, a $10 billion cut in expendi- 
tures by 1980: these are but a few 
of the changes currently demanded. 
Surely there has never been a time 
when so many demands for change 
have been pressed on our universities, 
and it is because of this that the effec- 
tiveness of their decision-making proc- 
esses becomes a critical issue. Unfor- 
tunately, this dces not seem to be a 
moment in history when one can discuss 
with much confidence improvements in 
the process of change in higher educa- 
tion. This seems to be a time when 
change is sought on two rather diferent 
levels. One level involves policies and 
procedures—curriculum, faculty quali- 
fications, admissions, and so on. 
Change at this level can and does occur 
quite regularly. The other level of 
change relates to basic goals and objec- 
tives—such as the conflicts between 
elite or mass education, socialization or 
scholarship, and discovering, preserv- 
ing, and transmitting knowledge or 
actively applying knowledge on soci- 
ety’s behalf Change at this level 
occurs infrequently, if at all, in most 
social institutions. This paper will 
be concerned with the first level of 
change, but the reader will surely be 
aware that it is, in a sense, haunted by 
the second. 

A fairly widespread consensus about 
the goals and objectives of higher edu- 
cation in America was reached during 
the nineteenth century,” and though 


1. Both terms are borrowed from Oscar 
and Mary MHandlin’s excellent essay, The 
American College and the American Culture 
(New York: McGray-Hill, 1971) 

2 See Clark Kerr“as quoted in College and 
University Bulletin, Amencan Association of 
Higher Education, vol. 23, nos 12, 13 (April 
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somewhat modified over time, it pretty 
well held until sometime in the 1960s. 
However, one could cite nearly every- 
thing that has been written since Kerr’s 
The Uses of the University® to support 
the observation that during the past 
five to ten years, that long-standing 
consensus has broken down. ‘The stu- 
dent movement, the academic revolu- 
tion, the new depression are all mani- 
festations of the lack of agreement 
about its goals and objectives among 
those in some way involved with the 
university. 

This breakdown of consensus about 
goals and objectives impinges on this 
or any discussion of the process of 
change in policies and procedures in two 
ways. In the first place, the develop- 
ment of a new consensus about the 
goals of higher education is not a task 
for the colleges and universities alone. 
As Peter Caws* has observed, univer- 
sities are institutions in and of society, 
and as such, they must serve the ends 
of society—not their own. Thus, while 
universities must participate in the es- 
tablishment of a new consensus about 
goals and objectives-—or, less likely in 
my view, a reestablishment of the cur- 
rently shattered consensus—they will 
not be the only participants and must 
follow the processes and procedures 
of others 

Secondly, it may be expected that 
until a new consensus is reached, 
changes in institutional policies and 


‘ procedures will tend to be relatively 


short-lived and transient. We in the 
1971); and Laurence R Vesey, The Emer- 
gence of ihe American Universtiy (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1965). 

3. Clark Kerr, The Uses of the University 
(Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 
1963). i 

4. Peter Caws, “The Goals and Governance 
of Universities Regarded as Institutions of 
Learning,” in The Bankruptcy of Academic 
Policy, Philip Ritterbush, ed (Washington, 
DC Acropolis Books, 1972) 
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universities must, of course, deal with 
our problems as we face them and try 
to make our processes for doing so as 
efficient as possible. However, until so- 
ciety gives some clearer signals about 
what it wants from the universities, 
limited short-term results are about the 
best that can be expected from any 
process. Indeed, the processes them- 
selves may have to be drastically 
changed. It is these prababilities which 
haunt what follows. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE PROCESS 


Change in American higher educa- 
tion, for the most part, has been 
brought about by dominant presidents. 
The Eliots, Harpers, and Jordans of 
the world had power and used it.’ Nor, 
as some of the Committee A reports of 
the 4.4.U.P. Bulletin indicate, has the 
autocratic president ever gone com- 
pletely out of style. However, during 
the past several decades, much of 
higher education went through what 
Jencks and Riesman® identified as the 
academic revolution. At least in most 
of the pace-setting institutions, this 
revolution involved, among other things, 
a considerable shift of power from 
presidents to faculties, especially over 
such matters as curriculum and faculty 
qualifications. This was rarely, if ever, 
an absolute shift, but rather resulted 
in a collegial system in which faculty 
and administration participate. As so 
often seems to be the case in systems of 
shared power, the ability to prevent 
change has generally been greater than 
the ability to bring it about.’ 


5 See Vesey, Emergence of the University; 
and Frederick Rudolph, The American College 
and University (New York. Vintage Books, 
1965) 

6 Christopher Jencks and David Riesman, 
The Academic Revolution (Garden City, 
NY  Doubieday, 1968). 

7 I have recently been in touch with an 
effort to restructure governance in a small 
liberal arts college While no one is dealing 
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Beginning in the late 1960s, we wit- 
nessed a considerable accretion of power 
in the hands of students, and for a time 
it seemed as if the student strike, i 
its many forms, would beconie~ the 
principal way of bringing about aca- 
demic change. The virtual demise of 
the doctrine and practice of im loco 
parentis, the substantial lessening of 
curriculum requirements, the wide- 
spread easing of the grading system are 
recent changes which were, in a great 
many cases, effected in response to the 
reality or the threat of active student 
power. However, student activism 
seems to have subsided about as rapidly 
as it emerged, and while we must all 
have learned by now the folly of pre- 
dicting the collective behavior of youth, 
there are no important signs at present 
that student power is likely to be used 
independently to bring about educa- 
tional change. In general, students 
seem to have subsided into a largely 
consultative role within the older col- 
legial system. At present, then, we 
seem to have a system of shared power, 
with faculty, administrators, and, to 
some extent, students involved in the 
structure of committees, councils, sen- 
ates, and so on. It is in this context 
that the process of change in educa- 
tional policy will be considered here. 


Basic NATURE OF THE PROCESS 


During 1968-70 I studied, in some 
depth, a number of relatively major at- 
tempts to change educational policies 
in several institutions, and since then, 
I have at least casually followed the 
progress of several others.* All of the 


with it, a basic issue is that the president 
thinks the faculty has the power, while the 
faculty sees itself as dominated and controlled 
by the president Whatever the reality, these 
perceptions tend to produce a good deal of 
sparring about, but vely little positive action 
about some very real problems. 

8. Brown, California (Berkeley), California 
(Los Angeles), Columbia, Duke, Michigan 


Chad 
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attempts have been global in their 
intended scope, in the sense that they 
dealt with teaching, curriculum, student- 


-faculty relationships, governance, and a 


host’6f other matters. In broad terms, 
the process followed in each case was 
essentially the same. It began with a 
decision that “education at X” needed 
review and revision. In a de facto 
sense, that decision may have been 
made by a president or other senior 
administrative officers, by an informal 
group of faculty, or at least in the case 
of Brown, by students. De jure, of 
course, the decision was made in ac- 
cordance with the governance style of 


the particular institution. The decision , 


may have been made in response to 
someone’s genuine sense of the need for 
changes, or in response to a good deal 
of pressure from events—the rise of the 
student movement being the most nota- 
ble of such events. By the end of the 
1960s, it was at least possible that 
some of these reviews were being under- 
taken simply because it had become 
fashionable to do so. 

Following the decision to review 
“education at X,” an individual, or 
most commonly a group—committee, 
commission, steering group, and so 
forth——_was charged with carrying out 
the review and making recommenda- 
tions for specific changes. Typically, 
the reviewing groups created subcom- 
mittees, held hearings, sent out ques- 
tionnaires, and employed other proce- 
dures to increase the visibility of their 
work and to gain participation from as 
many as possible in the institution. 


State, New Hampshire, Stanford, Swarth- 
more, and Wesleyan were the institutions 
about which I wrote. I agree that these are 
not representative of the entire spectrum of 
even our four-year colleges and universities, 
but they are, I believe, from among that 
group of institutions ffrom which change is 
most likely to come See Dwight R. Ladd, 
Change in Educational Policy (New York 
McGraw-Hill, 1970). 


The reports and specific recommenda- 
tions from these groups were referred to 
appropriate bodies for debate and de- 
cision. While some recommended ac- 
tions usually fell within the understood 
powers of administrative officers, most 
of the proposals had to be considered 
by a legislative body such as faculty 
meeting, senate, or council. These 
bodies increasingly include at least lim- 
ited student membership and almost 
always include administrative officers in 
addition, of course, to faculty members. 
These legislative bodies may have di- 
rect authority, as in the case of cur- 
riculum, or authority which is shared 
with the administration and others as, 
for example, in the case of admissions 
policies.® 

The process which I have just de- 
scribed is surely well known to almost 
anyone associated with academic insti- 
tutions and is used in dealing with many 
specific issues in addition to the major 
reviews of educational policy on which 
this paper is based. My own and an- 
other recent major study by JB Lon 
Hefferlin +° suggest that for major pol- 
icy reviews this process does not work 
too well in that it generally results in 
far less extensive changes than were 
sought by those who initiated and car- 
ried out the effort. The reports that I 
have reviewed typically called for far 
more sweeping changes than the insti- 
tutions finally made. While some of 
the seemingly lackluster results can be 
ascribed to the well-known conservatism 
of academia, there are certain critical 
procedural points which contribute and 


9. Theoretically, action by any of these 
groups must be ratified by the institution’s 
governing board, but such ratification is 
typically pro forma. 

10 JB Lon Hefferlin, Dynamics of Aca- 
demic Reform (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1969), see also his “Reform and Resistance,” 
American Association for Higher Education 
Research Report no 7 (Washington, D.C., 
June 1971). 
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which have not, I think, received suf- 
ficient attention. It is to these points 
that the balance of this paper will be 
addressed: 


1. Change in policies and procedures 
generally requires change in people—in 
the way they do things and in the way 
they view themselves and their work. 
This rather obvious necessity seems to 
receive only superficial attention in most 
attempts to bring about academic 
change. 

2 Numerous and often sweeping 
changes in educational policies, when 
taken together, may well add up to a 
new and different set of basic educa- 
tional principles or philosophy. That 
changes in principles are involved, and 
that they are very difficult to deal with 
in a legislative setting, are generally ig- 
nored by those who initiate the change 
process. 

3. These situations ultimately become 
political processes. The consideration 
of a large number of often controversial 
and interrelated proposals by a legis- 
lative body of any size requires a good 
deal of political management—some- 
thing which is generally alien to the 
academic ethos 


READINESS FOR CHANGE 


There are two separate, though obvi- 
ously related, levels or steps in the 
process of bringing about major educa- 
tional policy changes within the col- 
legial system. One level involves a 
general acceptance of the proposition 
that educational policies need to be 
changed, and the other level involves 
working out new policies to replace 
those being discarded. There is a con- 
tinuous, dynamic relationship between 
the two levels, but on the basis of at- 
tempts at change that I have studied, I 
believe they must be dealt with sepa- 
rately. Leaving aside those instances 
where outside pressure——threat of a stu- 


dent strike, for example—was a factor, 
the change attempts with which I am 
familiar were. not notably successful, 
except where faculty and other EY 
groups were fairly generally co 

to the need for change before the ex- 
plicit process began. This means, then, 
that an important part of the process 
of academic change is explicit atten- 
tion given to creating an acceptance of 
the need for change. 

In most instances, the need for such 
acceptance is well understood, but the 
commonly used method for trying to 
get it—exhortation—is rarely very ef- 
fective. Committee members or others 
actively involved in reviewing policy 
and developing alternatives typically 
became firmly convinced and ardent 
advocates for significant change. But, 
again excluding those instances where 
external pressure existed, neither the 
conviction nor the ardor seems to be 
communicable to the larger institution. 
Change may occur as a spontaneous 
response to exhortation during the cru- 
sades of the Reverend Billy Graham, 
but that appears to be an unlikely oc- 
currence in large, complex organiza- 
tions, which most universities have be- 
come. Other, more specific approaches 
are apparently needed. 

The experience of Swarthmore dur- 
ing 1966-68 is the one instance I 
know of where a very substantial pro- 
portion of the faculty was convinced of 
the need for certain educational policy 
changes before an actual change proc- 
ess of the sort described above was be- 
gun. And in terms of the extent to 
which proposed changes were instituted, 
the Swarthmore study was, relatively 
speaking, very successful. Unfortu- 


11 There were many other reasons for the 
outcome at Swarthmore (see Ladd, Change in 
Policy, pp 69-70) and pne may argue, as has 
Horowitz [Joe Horowitz, “When Laos Was 
Invaded, Nobody Budged,” Change Magazine 
3, no 4 (Summer 1971)], that the educational 
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nately, the Swarthmore experience can- 
not be generalized. In that case, a de- 
sire to have some important changes— 
or at least, important shifts in empha- 
~ Sis--déveloped in the thinking and dis- 
course of certain groups of key faculty 
members, and an alert president quickly 
and effectively capitalized on it—a se- 
quence perhaps possible only in a rela- 
tively small, homogeneous institution 
with an effective president. 

A recent Carnegie Commission study 
of professional education by Edgar 
Schein *? offers an explicit behavioral 
model for creating a climate for change 
in professional schools which may be 
adaptable to colleges and universities 
generally. Professional schools do have 
a number of characteristics—smaller 
size, more specific constituency, more 
homogeneity—which differ from those 
of the usual college of arts and sci- 
ences, so these may be limits on its 
general applicability. | Nevertheless, 
Schein’s approach should be experi- 
mented with. There are surely few 
faculties today which do not include, 
among their number, persons who have 
been trained as “change agents,” and 
these should surely be consulted. In 
some cases, outside consultants may be 
more appropriately used. The impor- 
tant point is to recognize that large 
numbers of individuals—proud and 
with a self-image of independence—are 
not likely to undergo a Damascan con- 
version simply because some group or 
individual has spoken or written with 
great passion about the need for change. 
Those who have accepted that need 
must be ready to work quite specifically 
at preparing others for it, even though 


changes proposed were not very daring and 
that their implementation was cautious, to 
say the least. Nevertheless, taken in its own 
terms, the Swarthmorg study was more suc- 
cessful than most. 

12. Edgar Schein, Professional Education: 
Some New Directions (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1972). 
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to do so is not a part of traditional 
academic practice, 


THE PROBLEM OF PRINCIPLES 


Any but the most routine changes in 
curriculum, in grading systems, even in 
that old chestnut, the academic calen- 
dar, impinge on the basic principles or 
philosophy of education of the institu- 
tion. When many such changes are 
proposed as a result of a study of “edu- 
cation at X,” a major review of educa- 
tional principles is inevitably involved, 
even if only by implication. This does 
not necessarily mean that policy changes 
require a new or different set of princi- 
ples. Reaffirmation of existing princi- 
ples could just as easily result, but the 
problem of principles must be faced. 

In almost all of the change attempts 
with which I am familiar, the groups 
actively involved—study committees, 
and so forth—developed a set of educa- 
tional principles which were consistent 
with and supported their policy pro- 
posals, but the basic philosophical is- 
sues were by-passed by the larger deci- 
sion-making bodies, either by conscious 
decision or by unstated agreement. 
This was so whether the educational 
principles were specifically stated or, as 
was more often the case, were implicitly 
woven into the arguments for specific 
policy changes. I suggest that these 
issues have been by-passed primarily 
because no one has quite known how to 
deal with them. Philosophical dis- 
courses are quite often good fun, and 
most academic people are ever ready to 
engage in them. However—and this 
may explain their attractiveness for 
many—-they almost never commit any- 
one to doing anything. Opponents in 
debates about basic principles of edu- 
cation regularly win or lose battles, but 
virtually never win or lose wars. But 
whatever the reason, it seems quite 
likely that a good many attempts at 
major educational policy change amount 
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to very little because the philosophical 
issue is not faced. 

In practical terms of process, there 
is something of a chicken-or-the-egg 
situation here. It is perfectly feasible 
to call for a vote on a basic principle of 
education—for example, that general 
education should have as its main pur- 
pose, “making the intellectual specialist 
knowledgeable about the logic of in- 
quiry and the philosophical presupposi- 
tions of the subject.” +> But a majority 
acceptance of such a proposition does 
not mean that subsequent votes on 
eliminating or changing courses or re- 
quirements which are inconsistent with 
the philosophy will be favorable. It is 
at this latter point that individuals 
really have to give up something—to 
change-—and this may well be too diff- 
cult even for those who support the 
principle. In short, prior discussion of 
principles does not insure that consistent 
policies will result. 

On the other hand, the seemingly 
most common approach of attacking 
specific policy questions without having 
dealt with the underlying philosophy 
may be equally inconclusive. One need 
only to think of a debate over, say, 
elimination of the grading system in a 
faculty meeting made up entirely of 
those who accept the educational phi- 
losophy of either Sidney Hook or Jud- 
son Jerome to realize that without some 
general consensus on basic principles, 
specific policy issues cannot be resolved 
in a useful way. The problem here 
has been well summed up by Jacquelyn 
Mattfield in discussing why the widely 
publicized changes made at Brown in 
1968-69 have largely failed to meet 
expectations. 


The minutes of the faculty meetings in 
which the reports were debated reveal 


13. Daniel Bell, The Reforming of General 
Education (New York: Cotumbia University 
Press, 1966). 


basic disagreement over the educational 
principles on which curricular revisions 
were based. Indeed, large segments of the 
reports dealing with purposes and proc- 
esses of each component of the undergradu 
ate curriculum were deleted because there 
was not agreement on educational philoso- 
phy. The assumption that departments 
and individual faculty members would 
participate fully in the ‘New Curriculum’ 
may have been consistent with the tradi- 
tions of the University, but it was incon- 
sistent with our knowledge of this or any 
other university faculty.4 


In a sense, this aspect of the process 
of change in educational policy is 
closely akin to the general question of 
readiness to change, which was dis- 
cussed earlier, for without some degree 
of consensus about underlying princi- 
ples of education, little real change will 
take place. Thus in spite of the fact 
that debates and discussions about prin- 
ciples are difficult to keep from being 
mere undisciplined rhetoric and are 
likely to be inconclusive, it seems neces- 
sary to face openly and squarely the 
fact that basic principles are involved. 
Ideally, there would be an ongoing dia- 
logue over these matters,’ but given 
the pressures on most people’s time and 
the general tendency to avoid rocking 
the boat, such a continuing dialogue is 
most unlikely. Failing that, the under- 
lying principles must be discussed be- 
fore specific actions are considered. 
Those in charge of the process must 
insure that this is done and must work 
to insure that it is done as effectively 
as possible. Further, they should be 
constantly ready to remind the partici- 
pants in subsequent debates that princi- 
ples are involved and to call a halt 
when contemplated actions are not con- 


14. Jacquelyn Mattfield, “Educational Re- 
form at Brown: Notes from a Newcomer,” 
Brown University Alumi Monthly 72, no. 5 
(February 1972), p 30. 

15 John W. Garner, Self-Renewal (New 
York: Harper, 1963). 
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sistent with accepted principles. To 
say that these things should be done is 
much easier than to say how to do 
them. Middle-aged and senior faculty 

not lived through a period when 
basic principles were being so regularly 
and readily challenged,?*® so we have 
not developed ways and means of re- 
sponding to the need to do so. The 
need, however, is here. 


THE POLITICAL DIMENSION 


In the traditional, collegial approach 
to academic policy-formulation and de- 
cision-making, some sort of legislative 
activity is generally involved. The 
faculty meeting, council, senate, or 
whatever, will receive proposals for 
change, discuss them, and reject or ac- 
cept them with or without modification. 
From my experience and from my stud- 
ies, I suggest that this part of any 
change attempt tends to be a point of 
maximum ineffectiveness. Agenda are 
badly prepared or nonexistent, so things 
are taken up in counter-productive or- 
der. Minor issues get debated end- 
lessly, while major issues are pushed 
aside. Carelessly worded, often con- 
tradictory amendments are passed. 
Visceral reactions rather than reasoned 
arguments based on fact tend to char- 
acterize debates. In short, sound and 
often widely accepted proposals for 
change get lost or emasculated in rhet- 
oric and confusion. 

A legislative procedure, especially 
where complex and contentious issues 
are involved, is a political process 
which, to be effective, requires a good 
deal of management. In essence, this 
means that someone has to be in charge. 
Someone has to decide—in both tactical 
and strategic dimensions—what things 
should be introduced before others. 
Someone has to pe prepared to speak 
effectively and kfiowledgeably to points 


16 Kerr, College and Umversity Buletin; 
Vesey, Emergence of the University 
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raised by opponents Someone has to 
be ready with the carefully thought out 
amendment which may result in saving 
the essence of a particular proposal. 
The list of things which someone must 
be prepared to do could be expanded 
almost indefinitely, but the point should 
already be clear. Even with the best 
intentions in the world, a legislative 
process can get terribly tangled up un- 
less it is being truly managed by some- 
one. 

Most of the situations with which I 
am familiar did not provide for such 
management. One exceptional case was 
Swarthmore, where the process was very 
carefully managed. All of the proposals 
were first discussed by subgroups of the 
faculty. These groups were not ex- 
pected to make decisions, but did pro- 
vide opportunity to air questions of 
fact, intention, and interpretation. 
They also provided a forum for the 
Inevitable bursts of rhetoric. Formal 
consideration by the faculty followed 
and was guided by a sub-committee 
which prepared the agenda for each 
meeting in a fairly long series of meet- 
ings. A knowledgeable person was 
appointed as floor manager for each 
agenda item. Specific items were modi- 
fied in light of the results of the infor- 
mal discussions, and certain items were 
withdrawn. At least in part because of 
this careful management, a very large 
number of proposals was acted upon 
with considerable effectiveness. Unfor- 
tunately, the kind of political manage- 
ment required is rarely employed, quite 
possibly because it seems to be basically 
antithetical to the academic tradition. 
Perhaps it is because academics see 
themselves as rational people unselfishly 
engaged in the search for truth that 
they do not think of managed ‘discus- 
sions. Perhaps it is because political 
management tends to be seen as manipu- 
lation; and manipulation tends to be a 
four-letter word on campus While the 
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campus politician is a well-recognized 
figure, he never sees himself in that role. 

In spite of an apparent aversion—for 
whatever reason—to political manage- 
ment, the latter is needed in the legis- 
lative phase of the change process. In- 
deed, it must be involved from the 
beginning of the process. In discussing 
how he selected members of a steering 
committee for a major policy study, one 
provost said to me that he began by 
asking: “Now that we have a report, 
who do we wish had written it?” This 
might be adapted to cover the present 
discussion. Before actually developing 
proposals for change, it would be wise 
to ask: Now that we have proposals, 
how are we going to get them consid- 
ered and adopted? 


LEADERSHIP AND INSTITUTIONAL SIZE 


The traditional collegial process of 
bringing about change in educational 
policies would be substantially improved 
if these crucial elements were given 
more attention than is usually the case. 
I further suggest that realization of 
these possible improvements probably 
depends upon one or both of two condi- 
tions: leadership and appropriate size. 
Each of the matters we have discussed 
requires that there be someone to do it 
or to see that it gets done. Readiness 
for change rarely, if ever, simply 
emerges—especially in large, complex 
organizations. Someone must work to 
develop it. This philosophical dimen- 
sion in the change process will, as sug- 
gested, generally be thrust aside unless 
someone Is always alert to remind peo- 
ple of its presence. Someone must pro- 
vide for political management and in- 
sure that it is functioning effectively. 
The foregoing are probably as good 
statements as any about the manifesta- 
tion of effective leadership in such 
cases, They do not, of course, say any- 
thing about how an institution acquires 
such a leader, and I can no more shed 
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light on this matter than can anyone 
else with whom I am familiar. In some 
of the instances of attempted educa- 
tional policy change with which I am 


acquainted, leadership emerged “renr” 


time to time from a president, a dean, 
a faculty member-~even from a student. 
But for the most part, these instances 
were rather short-lived. A particular 
situation arose, leadership was necessary 
to deal with it, and leadership emerged 
from among those involved in the situ- 
ation. However, after the particular 
situation was resolved, the apparent 
leader was no longer able or willing to 
function in that capacity. ‘There were 
also a good many cases which required 
leadership where none emerged. Nor 
does a close analysis of these situations 
yield any more useful insight than the 
cliché about the appearance of the 
right person, in the right place, at the 
right time. Perhaps one can only say 
that universities—like most of our in- 
stitutions—badly need leadership and 
are uncommonly lucky when they get 
it. 

In the context of the collegial system, 
it does seem reasonable to assert that 
leadership is more likely to emerge and 
to be effective if the decision-making 
unit is not too large nor too hetero- 
geneous. Awareness of the need for 
change and ability to deal with princi- 
ples and to have a manageable political 
process are all more likely in a group 
that is small enough to permit regular 
interaction among members and which 
is sufficiently homogeneous to rest upon 
shared goals and objectives. These are, 
after all, the essence of the collegial 
system. J do not suggest that small size 
and homogeneity alone will insure that 
the process of change will be successful. 
My studies indicate that the critical 
points in the process wre just as critical 
in small situations as in the multiversity 
and require just as much that someone 
take charge. But the likelihood that 
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someone will do so seems to be much 
less in one of our large heterogeneous 
institutions. We should, I think, be 
giving our best efforts to finding ways 

ucing the size and extreme diver- 
sity of our decisicn-making units, pri- 
marily as a means toward permitting 
the development and functioning of 
effective leadership 


CONCLUSION 


I have assumed throughout the fore- 
going that it is scmehow desirable to 
retain the collegial process as the basic 
way in which we bring about change in 
the university, and I have focused on 
ways of improving hat process. There 
are other models >f course: authori- 
tarian control by a chief executive, dic- 
tation by those with de jure powers— 
such as trustees or legislatures, or col- 
lective bargaining, to name the most ob- 
vious alternatives. Perhaps I cling to 
the collegial model only because it is 
what I have always known and felt 
comfortable with. I know of no objec- 
tive evidence to support the assertion 
that the authoritarian model would not 
work. Certainly we could have higher 
education of a sort conducted by or- 
ganizations whose governance was thor- 
oughly authoritarian. Whether we 
would have universities without the co- 
operation and particization of all of the 
members is, I believe, most uncertain. 
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Collective bargaining may be a dif- 
ferent model, and it seems certain that 
we are going to try it on a rather sub- 
stantial scale. However, unless it turns 
out to be a kind of dual autocracy 
with union agent and university presi- 
dent making the decisions, we still will 
require something very much like the 
collegial process for the members of the 
union (faculty) to reach positions on 
the issues.?7 

In short, it seems that at least for the 
present, we must give our attention to 
improving the collegial decision-making 
process which we have used for so long. 
This requires institutions of a size and 
character in which leadership can func- 
tion in regard to the crucial elements 
involved in the change process: creating 
acceptance of the need for change, in- 
suring that basic principles are ade- 
quately dealt with, and managing the 
political process which is involved. In 
a period when a basic consensus about 
goals and objectives is in a parlous and 
uncertain state, no process for changing 
policies and procedures is likely to pro- 
vide many lasting solutions, but more 
effective processes will give us somewhat 
more stability as we continue to grope 
towards a new consensus, 


17 For a discussion of this point see Joseph 
W Gabarino, “Precarious Professors: New 
Patterns of Representation,” Industrial Rela- 
tions 10, no. 1 (February 1971). 


SUPPLEMENT 


Developments in Public Administration 


By DwicHt Warpno * 


HIS report on recent and contem- 

porary developments is centrally 
concerned with self-conscious Public 
Administration, that is, the academi- 
cally centered area of inquiry and 
teaching that knows itself by this 
name.’ It is concerned with the insti- 


1. Those unfamiliar with the development 
of Pubhc Administration and wishing more 
background information are referred to: 
Dwight Waldo, The Adminisirative State; A 
Study of the Political Theory of American 
Public Administration (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1948); Dwight Waldo, The Study of 
Public Administration (New York: Random 
House, 1955); Dwight Waldo, “The Admin- 
istrative State Revisited,” Public Administra- 
tion Review 25, no 1 (Marck 1965); Dwight 
Waldo, “Public Administration,” International 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 13 (New 
York’ Macmillan and Free Press, 1968); 
Dwight Waldo, “Public Administration,” 
Journal of Politics 30, no. 2 (May 1968)— 
printed also in Manan D. Insh, ed., Poltttcal 
Science; Advance of the Discipline (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968); Keith 
M. Henderson, Emerging Synthesis in Ameri- 
can Public Administration (New York: Asia 
Publishing House, 1966). 


tutions and activities of public admin- 
istration chiefly as these relate to Public 
Administration. 

A vexing terminological problem has 
already presented itself. Economics is 
little likely to be mistaken for the econ- 
omy, political science for politics, soci- 
ology for society. But “public admin- 
istration” can mean (1) the institutions 
and activity of public agencies; (2) 
self-conscious inquiry and teaching fo- 
cused upon such public agencies; or 
(3) both (1) and (2) as a total field 
of institutions, activities, inquiry, and 
teaching. In this discussion the style 
Public Administration will be used in 
referring to self-conscious inquiry and 
teaching. The style public administra- 
tion will refer sometimes to the public 
institutions and activities, sometimes to 
the total field of institutions, activities, 
inquiry, and teaching. The reader will 
have to do his best to decide, from con- 
textual clues, which of the two is meant. 

Public Administration is in a period 
of stress and change. It is responding 


Dwight Waldo (Ph.D., Yale University, 1942) is Albert Schweitser Professor in the 
Humanities in the Maxwell School of Syracuse University He was formerly Professor 
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to many and often conflicting forces in 
a complex, sometimes turbulent envi- 
ronment, In the attempt to understand 
what is happening to and in Public 


~\Addhinistration, attention is directed 


first to some asp2cts of the total field 
of societal forces zo which it is respond- 
ing. Then, narrowing the scope, I shall 
discuss interaction with its immediate 
“external” environment of public ad- 
ministration and with its “internal” 
environment of academically centered 
institutions and ideas. Finally, I shall 
try to decide what further observations 
are needed to complete the review and 
what speculations appear reasonable. 


THE SOCIETAL CONTEXT OF CONFLICT 
AND TURBULENCE: ANTINOMIES 
AND FARADOXES 


The plethora of problems with which 
public administrat:on seeks to cope and 
the extraordinary level of societal con- 
flict and turbuleace which presently 
constitute its environment can hardly 
be ignored in any attempt to report on 
recent and contemporary Public Admin- 
istration. These matters have of 
course been noted, analyzed, discussed, 
and debated at great length; and no 
brief treatment can pretend to add im- 
portant new information. Perhaps, 
however, the relevance for public ad- 
ministration of some of the antinomies 
and paradoxes in the situation can be 
more clearly delineated. In any event 
that is the object of what follows. 


Public_private 


Conflicting ideas on the proper divi- 
sion between the public and the private 
realms are hardly new. Neither is a 
measure of overlapping and intermix- 
ture. However, ic the present period 
the conflict between the two principles 
has not only grèat intensity, but new 
aspects; and the zrowth of a “gray” 
area of public-private admixture, in its 
size and complexity, is creating a new 
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situation in societal organization and 
administration. 

Reaction against governmental insti- 
tutions and solutions is massive, varied, 
and intricate. Manifestations abound: 
taxpayers’ revolts, anti-busing move- 
ments, draft evasion, militancy of pub- 
lic employee unions, citizen vigilante 
organizations, withdrawn communal 
groups, and so forth. As well observed, 
the liberal consensus that formed about 
the New Deal has been greatly weak- 
ened; no longer is it easily presumed 
that a national problem can be solved 
by creating a national program with a 
matching bureaucracy. Much evidence 
indicates that belief in the intelligence, 
the justice, the honesty, and the effi- 
ciency of public officials and employees 
has declined during recent years. The 
reaction against government spans the 
social-economic spectrum, Right, Cen- 
ter, and Left, with different motives 
and for different objectives, speak in 
concert in this regard. 

Yet for all the crying of the “sickness 
of government,” government grows, and 
it grows because society asks it to grow. 
It remains by the logic of circumstances 
society’s “chosen instrument” to deal 
with problems of large scope and great 
complexity. It could hardly be other- 
wise short of societal disintegration, or 
reconstruction in some very different 
form. ‘The area of public problems, 
that is, the area in which the actions 
of one or a few affect many, steadily 
expands; and government, for all its 
faults, was created to deal with public 
problems—-and there is no obvious and 
accepted alternative. Except for those 
whose alienation has led to a “drop out” 
status, there is no other important 
“game,” 

The result of conflicting sentiments is 
conflicting actions: toward government 
and away from government. Simul- 
taneously there is movement toward 
the publicization of the private and 
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the privatization—‘reprivatization,” as 
some would have it—of the public. 
The result, when combined with impor- 
tant technological and social changes, 
is the expansion of an area in which 
public and private, as these have been 
conventionally conceived, are inter- 
mingled in new and often exceedingly 
intricate ways. 

To be sure, the line of division be- 
tween public and private was never 
clear and simple, as even a cursory view 
of American history indicates (as with 
respect to such areas as defense, trans- 
portation, and banking, but also in- 
cluding farming and—even—general 
“business”), But with the first mea- 
sures—even pre~New Deal—to deal 
with the economic collapse of 1929, an 
upward curve in the size and intricacy 
of a “gray” area began. Every impor- 
tant program to raise income, employ- 
ment, and productivity, ameliorate so- 
cial distress, correct abuses, and protect 
rights has entailed the creation of new 
and complex arrangements in which the 
distinction between public and private 
has become more blurred. 

The curve is upward; the movement 
accelerates. COMSAT (Communica- 
tions Satellite Corporation), Amtrak, 
the U.S. Postal Service, and the Public 
Broadcasting Corporation are important 
in themselves and symbolic. The mas- 
sive and intricate complexes of the 
public and private presented in urban 
renewal and housing, defense procure- 
ment, space exploration, as well as in 
other fields, are indicative of the future 
rather than reflections of the past. It 
is almost wholly predicable, for exam- 
ple, that when further legislation is 
passed seeking to improve national 
health care delivery, the prescription 
will be for a more complete and com- 
plex mixing of the public and the pri- 
vate. Some commentators now speak 
of the Third Sector, a major new realm 
on the socio-economic map. 
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Rising expectationsdowering 
expectations 


In the 1950s, the idea of a world- 


wide “revolution of rising expeeta~-” 


tions” was widely publicized. Around 
the world, we were told, peoples by the 
hundreds of millions who had accepted 
poverty as a part of the natural order 
had now come to realize that poverty 
is man-made and unnecessary. Now 
they had come not only to expect a 
rising standard of living, they looked 
forward—-with varying degrees of con- 
fidence and differing time scales—to a 
standard of living essentially compa- 
rable to that of advanced industrial 
countries. 

It is not necessary to agree with all 
that was said about the revolution of 
rising expectations—some of which was 
exaggerated or in error—-to recognize 
that it concerns something true and 
important: A new, volatile element has 
been added to the world and national 
situations. “Development” has, since 
World War II, become something of a 
worldwide ideology and movement; “to 
develop” is to do something eminently 
desirable, and while development is sus- 
ceptible to differing interpretations, its 
customary meaning is given by such 
concepts as productivity, industrializa- 
tion, and standard of living. Undoubt- 
edly, the fervor with which develop- 
ment was embraced—having some reli- 
gious qualities, however secular its core 
objectives—-has affected our domestic 
politics as well as our international role: 
We have had our own revolution of 
rising expectations, among and con- 
cerning the poor and disadvantaged 
generally, but centering upon racial- 
ethnic minorities. 

Meanwhile, a revolution of quite dif- 
ferent characteristics bas come upon us, 
one which appears to dictate in many 
ways and for many people a lowering 
of expectations. This second revolution 
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is centered in the concept of ecology. 
It concerns such matters as: environ- 
mental pollution, exhaustion of non- 
renewable resourzes, limiting popula- 


‘tion, de-emphasizing productivity as a 


goal, “quality of ife” as against “stan- 
dard of living.” Ultimately, it concerns 
preservation of tke biosphere itself. 

To picture two monolithic forces in 
direct conflict would, of course, be 
oversimplification. But that the two 
streams of ideas and activities do al- 
ready conflict and that the potential for 
much greater conflict exists is beyond 
cavil. One can, :n his optimistic mo- 
ments, hope for a world in which zero 
population growth has been achieved, 
essential human ejuality in enjoyment 
of goods is a fact, and a simple life- 
style obtains—a world that respects and 
cooperates with nature. But before 
anything of such kind comes to pass— 
if it ever does—it is wholly predicta- 
ble that the collision of ideas and de- 
sires will bring canfusion and conflict. 
Nothing less is involved than massive 
change in present living patterns and 
in expectations for the future, in both 
developed and developing countries— 
West and East, non-communist and 
communist. 


Industrialism—post-industrialism 


Closely related is another antinomy. 
Obviously, industrialization has been so 
far the heart of development; and a 
de-emphasis of the production of ma- 
terial goods is viewed by many as essen- 
tial to adjusting man to a supportable 
environment. Yet nowever intertwined, 
the two antinomies are neither equiva- 
lents nor opposites Many now argue 
that the development with which dis- 
advantaged peoples are concerned, or 
ought to be concerned, can be conceived 
in nonindustrial.terms; and post-indus- 
trialism can be conceived as a condi- 
tion in which production of goods is 
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decreased relatively and perhaps even 
absolutely. 

A long shelf could now be filled with 
the works discussing the movement of 
modern man from an industrial period 
into a post-industrial period. In gen- 
eral they argue: that scientific and 
technical advances make possible and 
perhaps inevitable a new socio-economic 
condition of man; that organized and 
codified knowledge is becoming increas- 
ingly important as against the conven- 
tional factors of production, land, labor, 
and capital; that new knowledge and 
new technologies enable us to produce 
goods with such efficiency and in such 
abundance that the archetypical indus- 
trial institution, the “factory,” is being 
transformed, evolving into new techno- 
social patterns; that the new efficiencies 
in production of goods (the solution of 
the ancient problem of scarcity) make 
it possible—and in some ways neces- 
sary-—for society to emphasize the ren- 
dering of services and the enjoyment of 
leisure as against production of material 
goods; that these changes, at base 
technical and economic, have profound 
implications for total societal organiza- ` 
tion and style of life, as evidenced by 
the fact that as the economy of the 
United States becomes increasingly a 
service-rendering economy, we experi- 
ence institutional and psycho-social 
crises. 

To the extent such analyses and 
projections are correct, they are of 
course highly relevant to the several 
other antinomies here sketched. Can 
other societies—can parts of our soci- 
ety—move directly from pre-industrial- 
ism to post-industrialism? Is it real- 
istic or humane to decry productivity 
while hundreds of millions are in dire 
need? If productivity as a goal and 
Measure is inappropriate for a post- 
industrial, service-rendering economy, 
what—if anything—takes its place? 
What are the implications of the new 
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modes of production and lifestyles for 
the intermixture of public and private, 
and beyond that for the functions and 
organization of government? 


Natstonalism—post-nationalism 


Nationalism—post-nationalism may not 
be the proper choice of terms. Though 
some of the phenomena to which atten- 
tion is called undoubtedly can be so 
designated, others probably deserve an- 
other designation. Be that as it may, 
the purpose is to note the conflicting 
forces bearing on the establishment, the 
permeability, and the disappearance of 
political boundaries. 

The thesis developed by Hans Kohn 
and others that nationalism is not a 
universal phenomenon, but one peculiar 
to the modern period, has a corollary; 
namely, that it may wither and disap- 
pear. Reasonable evidence suggests 
that nationalism has suffered a decline 
in some of the older nation-states: a 
growing disinterest in patriotic observ- 
ances, a neglect of the duties of citizen- 
ship, growing estrangement from or hos- 
tility toward governmental institutions. 
Taken by themselves these signs would 
seem to trend toward the emergence of 
a—what to call it?-—-human homogeni- 
zation or universalism. More, this 
trend would seem in concert with trends 
based upon and emerging from various 
economic, functional, and technical con- 
siderations. The growth of transna- 
tional and sometimes world-encircling 
organizations, associated organizations, 
and complex systems of associated or- 
ganizations, clearly is one of the impor- 
tant trends of the century. 

But at the same time it seems indis- 
putable that there are contrary trends 
in the direction of greater group self- 
consciousness and discreteness. This is 
manifest in the rise in the number of 
“new nations,” of political entities that 
are nominally independent in terms of 
international law, a quadrupling in the 
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fairly recent past. It is evidenced also 
in the rise of new, or renewed, racial- 
ethnic identities, often strident and mili- 
tant: older nationalisms may become _ 
moribund; some countries may—from™ 
the evidence one may guess wHi—dis- 
appear, that is, lose their present iden- 
tity; but the result may well be a pro- 
gressive fractionalization of mankind 
instead of movement toward a common 
world culture and order. 


Violence—nonviolence 


The mid- and latter-twentieth cen- 
tury presents a new condition of man 
with respect to the interaction of 
violence and nonviolence. 

As to violence, The Bomb is not only 
an instrument beyond all past imagin- 
ings, it serves as symbol for a vast 
array of instruments either created 
afresh or reshaped and sharpened by 
modern science and technology. Para- 
doxically, both our successes and our 
failures in social organization act, ac- 
cording to circumstances, either to 
create violence or to enlarge its threat. 
Actual violence between nations, and 
within nations, as represented by crime, 
civil disorder, and repression, is high 
and probably trending higher; and 
the possibility of vastly accentuated 
violence, perhaps even holocaust, seems 
ever near. 

In counteraction, sentiments and 
movements for nonviolence are high 
and also perhaps trending higher To 
be sure, paradoxes and ironies abound. 
Some movements for peace and brother- 
hood take violence as a means; Right 
and Left, conservative, centrist, and 
radical find themselves in varying 
stances, either by their own recognition 
or in the perception of their opponents; 
vast confusion and much controversy 
concern’ means and ‘ends, instruments 
and objectives. For: violence—nonvio- 
lence gre seldom pure issues, but come 
entwined with issues of right and 
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equity. In any case, the fear of dire 
consequences is high, and the longing for 
some state of relative nonviolence is 
_. strong across the wide social-ideological 
‘spectrum and around the world. 

It is a truism to say the present situa- 
tion is unique: of course it is. But this 
is also a profoundly important truth. 
The present moment cannot be under- 
stood without appreciation of the 
strength and the po-ential on both sides 
of the complex ‘iolence—nonviolence 
equation. The deepest springs of hu- 
man action are tagped by the issues; 
in the shaping and -eshaping of human 
culture and institutions this is a crucial 
period. 


Implications for public administration 


The five fields of contesting forces 
noted may not have been skillfully de- 
lineated; perhaps they were not even 
well chosen. But they represent en at- 
tempt to probe beneath the surface of 
the rapid change ard frequent turbu- 
lence of the day—war, social disloca- 
tion, civil strife, generational conflict, 
drug abuse, and so on, through a long 
and somber list—w:th the object in 
view of understanding the context of 
public administration, and thus under- 
standing public administration itself. 

Fortunately, the moral that is about 
to be drawn will stand whether or not 
the best choice of force-fields has been 
made or whether their explication has 
been skillful. The moral is that since 
public administration, by lack of alter- 
natives if not by erthusiastic choice, 
is government’s central instrument for 
dealing with general social problems, it 
is located in or between whatever force- 
fields exist. It is affected by whatever 
forces and turbulence there are; and it 
attempts also to act, to restrain or 
to increase the direction or the degree 
of change. 

Given that the instruments of public 
administration must make choices and 
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act—-and on this there is no dispute 
whatever the contrary wishes and 
hopes—they are confronted by a range 
of difficult decisions. Within the con- 
straints of the law, and these constraints 
are often broad, they must decide upon 
the ends to be sought in the name of 
a public interest. Again within con- 
straints, but characteristically with a 
considerable range of choice, they must 
decide upon means to realize the objec- 
tives, and then take action based on 
choices made. They cannot refrain, 
even if they wish to, from making 
decisons that—singly or in combina- 
tion—involve policy judgments, in- 
strumental judgments, legal judgments, 
moral judgments. 


THE EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


I now narrow the focus, to note some 
of the events and developments of the 
recent past and present which “impact” 
public administration: to which it re- 
sponds and with which it interacts. 
I shall then observe how some central 
and predurable aspects of public ad- 
ministration are atfected by the larger 
societal forces noted above and by 
particular developments. 

While for brevity this review of some 
prominent areas of activity must for the 
most part proceed as though each area 
is discrete, this is of course not the 
case. Typically, one is closely inter- 
mingled with another, and all are part 
of and suffused by the extraordinary 
social ferment and activism of recent 
years. 


Antt-poverty 


As noted, the revolution of rising 
expectations has been a domestic as 
well as a foreign phenomenon. In the 
sixties poverty was rediscovered in the 
United States. Notable works exposed 
the depth and breadth of domestic 
poverty, low-income groups became 
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more politically active, and a “war 
against poverty” became an official 
national cause.” 

Much legislation and administration 
from the beginning of the Republic has 
been in some sense anti-poverty, and 
major programmatic additions, espe- 
cially dealing with income maintenance 
for agriculture and labor, were made 
in the New Deal period. No great 
changes have been made in historically 
given programs; nor has much debate 
concerning the establishment of a na- 
tional income floor yet resulted in legis- 
lation, The result of the so-called war 
against poverty has been rather a vari- 
ety of special programs designed to 
improve living conditions, raise incomes, 
foster employability, and increase em- 
ployment opportunities. The recently 
formed Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare and the newly created 
Office of Economic Opportunity have 
been centrally involved. The adminis- 
trative problems encountered have 
often been novel and always extremely 
difficult; by and large only limited 
successes in reaching objectives and 


2. The poverty literature of the past decade 
is voluminous Early, and highly influential, 
was Michael Harrington’s The Other Amer- 
ica; Poverty in the United States (New York: 
Penguin Books, 1963) The following are 
useful sources for present purposes‘ Margaret 
Gordon, ed, Poverty in America (San Fran- 
cisco: Chandler Press, 1965); Oscar Onati, 
Poverty Amid Affluence (New York: Twenti- 
eth Century Fund, 1966); Thomas Gladwin, 
Poverty USA. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1967); Burton Weisbrod, The Economics of 
Poverty: An American Paradox (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, 1966), Gilbert Y 
Steiner, Social Insecurity; The Politics of 
Welfare (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1966), 
John C. Donovan, The Politics of Poverty 
(New York: Pegasus, 1967); Warner Bloom- 
berg, -Jr, and Henry J Schmandt, eds, 
Power, Poverty and Urban Policy (Beverly 
Hulls, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1968); Elea- 
nor Burke Leacock, ed, The Culture of Pov- 
erty’ A Critique (New York. Simon and 
Schuster, 1971). 
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solving the administrative problems can 
be claimed.® 


Ractal-ethnic equality 


The movement of the early sixties to 
effect the civil rights of blacks in the 
South of course broadened in many 
directions. Equality for blacks in all 
respects quickly became an ardently 
sought goal. Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, 
and Indians, stimulated more or less by 
the black example, began to assert their 
identity and to press for more equality 
in education, housing, employment, and 
income.* There have been many re- 
active results, including something of a 
resurgence of ethnic self-identity among 
European populations that had seemed 
all but assimilated. To what extent 


3. In addition to the latter works just 
cited, various aspects of policy development 
and administrative experience are treated in 
the following: Sar A Levitan, The Great 
Soctety’s Poor Law (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins, 1969); Peter Mans and Martin Rein, 
Dilemmas of Social Reform: Poverty and 
Community Action in the United States (New 
York: Atherton, 1967); Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, Intergovern- 
menial Relations in the Poverty Program 
(Washington, D C., 1966); Daniel F. Hallo- 
ran, “Progress Against Poverty’ The Govern- 
mental Approach,” Public Administration Re- 
view 28, no. 3 (May-June 1968); S M. Mil- 
ler and Martin Rein, “Participation, Poverty, 
and Administration,” Public Administration 
Review 29, no 1 (January-February 1969); 
James L. Sundquist, “Co-ordinating the War 
on Poverty,” TuE Annars 385 (September 
1969). See also citations below on community 
action and intergovernmental relations 

4 On various aspects of civil rights, race, 
and related matters, the following are sources. 
Report of the National Advisory Committee 
on Civi Disorders (New York. Bantam 
Books, 1968), Carolyn Shaw Bell, The Eco- 
nomics of the Ghetto (New York. Pegasus, 
1970) ; Lee Rainwater and William L Yancey, 
The Moynihan Report and the Politics of 
Controversy (Cambridge, Mass.. M.IT Press, 
1967); Martin Kilson, “Black Power: Anat- 
omy of a Paradox,” Harvard Journal of Ne- 
gro Affairs 2 (1968). 
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the equality that is sought by all will, 
in the long run, entail separateness of 
racial-ethnic identity and culture is at 
„this point quite unforeseeable." 

' Historically, much governmental ac- 
tion in the United States has been not 
simply discriminatory, but massively 
and harshly so. Much governmental 
action has also, however, been directed 
toward achieving equality; paradoxi- 
cally, action to secure assimilation and 
uniformity also has sometimes been in- 
sensitive and coercive. This is not the 
place to analyze a complex national 
experience. What needs to be noted is 
that im recent years the goal of equal- 
ity has been taken with more serious- 
ness, however contentious it remains and 
however ineffective the results. In large 
part, the story involves legislatures and 
courts; no large government agencies 
have been established of which the 
primary mission is achievement of 
racial-ethnic equality. But the issue of 
equality of treatment, especially for 
blacks, is nevertheless centrally and in- 
timately involved in programs in such 
areas as education, housing, and em- 
ployment; smaller agencies are created 
that do have equality of treatment as 
their central mission; and in the ad- 
ministration of government personnel 
programs, the issue of equal treatment 
is, as such, an increasingly important 
issue.°® 

Altogether, the matter of racial-ethnic 


5. In this connection see Michael Novak, 
The Rise of the Unmeltable Ethnics (New 
York Macmillan, 1972). 

6 For an introduction to some of these 
matters see’ Mark A Haskell, The New Ca- 
reers Concept; Potential for Public Employ- 
meni of the Poor (New York: Praeger, 1969), 
Warren I. Cikins, “Graduate Education, Pub- 
lic Service, and the Negro,” Public Adminis- 
tration Review 26, na 3 (September 1966), 
Earl J Reeves, “Making Equality of Employ- 
ment a Reality ın the Federal Service,” Pub- 
lic Administration Review 30, no 1 (January- 
February 1970). 
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equality is central to the understanding 
of much of recent and contemporary 
public administration. 


Urban problems 


The shift from an agricultural econ- 
omy to an industrial economy, with 
accompanying growth of the city, was 
reflected in American public administra- 
tion well before the end of the nine- 
teenth century, as in the civil service 
reform movement and the shaping of 
formulas for structural rationalization. 
After World War I the generations-old 
migration to the city was accentuated 
by technological developments and by 
agricultural policies; rapid population 
growth helped to increase city size; 
various policies, particularly with re- 
spect to housing, contributed to an 
expansion of suburban growth at the 
expense of the central city. For these 
and for many other reasons, by the 
sixties the city had become a problem 
center of a new order of magnitude for 
public policy and public administration.’ 

In a formal sense one can distinguish 
between city problems and problems 
that find their chief location and 
severest manifestations in the city. 
The former concern the location and 
specifications of urban artifacts; they 
pertain to such matters as physical 
planning, industrial and commercial 
location, housing, street layout, and 
public transportation. The latter con- 
cern the problems of an industrial soci- 
ety in transition to a new condition 
designated (negatively, because its de- 


7 Consult James Q Wilson, ed, The 
Metropolitan Enigma: Inquiries in the Na- 
ture and Dimension of America’s “Urban 
Crisis” (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1968); John C Bollens and*Henry 
J Schmandt, The Metropolis; Its People, 
Pohtics, and Economic Life, 2nd ed (New 
York Harper and Row, 1970); Simon R. 
Mules, ed, Metropolttan Problems (Agincourt, 
Ont Methuen Publications. 1970) 
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fining characteristics are only emer- 
gent) as post-industrial—in any event, 
the worrisome problems of thts society 
at this time: racial inequality, increas- 
ing crime, drug abuse, and so forth. 
In some measure these have a city 
focus simply because our national life 
now has a city focus. But such a 
formal distinction has only a limited 
relevance. In the city, problems meet, 
mingle, and meld; physical problems 
have human dimensions, and human 
problems are inseparable from physical 
problems, as of course only a superficial 
knowledge of any typical urban prob- 
lem, such as educational inequality or 
central-city renewal makes clear. The 
incredibly complex mixture of differing 
problems and different kinds of prob- 
lems is the essence of the matter. Few 
public problems are not now city 
problems.® 

The implications for public adminis- 
tration are most visible in the creation 
of a new federal department, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. But the implications run 
far beyond the easily visible, into the 
problems of the organization and ad- 
ministration of all recent or emerging 
national programs, anc to every level 
and type of governmental jurisdiction. 


8 Suggested sources on these matters are’ 
Alan K. Campbell, ed., The States and the 
Urban Crisis (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1970); Keith F Mulrooney, ed., 
symposium on “The American City Manager; 
An Urban Administrator in a Complex and 
Evolving Situation,” Public Administration 
Review 31, no. 1 (January-February 1971); 
Henry Reining, Jr, ed., symposium on “Gov- 
erning Megacentropolis,” Public Administra- 
tion Review 30, no 4 (September-October 
1970). 

9 See: Dwight A. Ink, “Establishing the 
New ‘Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment,” Public Administration Review 27, 
no. 3 (September 1967); Robert C Wood, 
“Federal Role in the Urban Environment,” 
Public Administration Review 27, no. 3 (Sep- 
tember 1967). 
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Ferment and change 


Space does not permit extended dis- 
cussion of many other themes and 
events relevant to recent and contem- 
porary public administration. Brief 
notice of some of the more important 
must suffice. Again, it should be under- 
stood that separate notice does not im- 
ply separate existence. On the con- 
trary, a complex pattern of overlapping 
and interaction—which would be beyond 
tracing even in book-length treatment— 
obtains. 


Participation. A prominent theme and 
movement of the late sixties and early 
seventies has been participation. The 
participation movement has manifested 
itself in public administration in two 
ways: (1) internally, in actions directed 
both toward greater personnel involve- 
ment in decisions affecting the condi- 
tions of employment and toward rank 
and file involvement in decisions on 
agency programs;*° and (2) externally, 
in actions aimed at greater community 
or clientele participation in both deci- 
sions on agency programs and the 
implementation of these programs,*? 


10. Joseph A. Alutto and James A. Belasco, 
“A Typology for Participation in Organiza- 
tion Decision-Making,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly 17, no. 1 (March 1972); William 
G Scott, “Organization Government: The 
Prospects for a Truly Participative System,” 
Public Administration Review 29, no 1 (Jan- 
uary-February 1969), Mauk Mulder, “Power 
Equalization Through Participation?” Ad- 
ministrative Science Quarterly 16, no. 1 
(March 1971); Robert B. Denhardt, “Organi- 
zational Citizenship and Personal Freedom,” 
Public Administration Review 28, no 1 (Jan- 
uary-February 1968); Marvin Meade, “Par- 
ticipative Administration. Emerging Reality 
or Wishful Thinking?” in Dwight Waldo, ed, 
Public Administration in a Time of Turbu- 
lence (Scranton, Penna’ Chandler Publishing 
Company, 1971) 

11 Jones C Davies, Neighborhood Groups 
and Urban Renewal (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1966); C. George Benello 
and Dimitrios Roussoupoulos, eds, The Case 
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Devolution. In some measure related 
to the participation movement, but in 
some respects quite different, has been 
a movement aimed at bringing public 
programs more under control of the 
states and of local governmental juris- 
dictions. Typically, but not always, 
participation is associated with liberal 
or even radical sentiments; typically, 
but not always, devolution is associated 
with conservative or even reactionary 
sentiments. Both aze responses to a 
feeling of powerlessness, even aliena- 
tion; both manifest a distrust of big- 
ness, and distance; both represent an 
attempt to gain control of decisions 
affecting vital personal concerns. Both 
movements, alone oz in combination, 
have resulted in various types of action 
with the avowed objective of returning 
power to the people—or at least keep- 
ing it from further concentrating in the 
federal government.** 


for Participatory Democracy (New York: 
Viking Press, 1971); Eans B Spiegel, ed., 
(vol. 1) Citizen Participation in Urban De- 
velopment: Concepts aud Issues (Washing- 
ton, DC NTL. Institute for Applied Be- 
havioral Science, 1968) Michael P. Smith, 
‘“Ahenation and Bureaucracy. The Role of 
Participatory Administration,” Public Admin- 
istration Review 31, no. 5 (November-Decem- 
ber 1971); S M Miller and Martin Rein, 
“Participation, Poverty, and Administration,” 
Public Administration Review 29, no. 1 (Jan- 
uary-February 1969) See also citations be- 
low on community control. 

12 The “devolution” literature 1s not as 
focused as that on participation. Consult 
Morton Grodzins, Tae American System; A 
New View of Government in the United 
States (Chicago Rand McNally, 1966); Jo- 
seph Boskin, Opposttion Politics; The Anti- 
New Deal Tradition (Beverly Hills. Glencoe 
Press, 1968), Herbert Kaufman, “Adminis- 
trative Decentralization and Political Power,” 
Public Administration Review 29, no 1 (Jan- 
uary-February 1969): James Q. Wilson, “The 
Bureaucracy Problem,” The Public Interest 6 
(Winter 1967); Donald claider, “The Pclitical 
Economy of Decentralization,” American Be- 
havioral Scientist 15, no 1 (September-Oc- 
tober 1971); M Melrood, ed, A Bibliography 
on Decentralization (Milwaukee. Institute of 
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New levels and jurisdictions. Related 
both to participation and to devolution, 
but also to the programs mounted 
against poverty—and to other matters— 
has been the creation of more or less 
experimental jurisdictions operating in 
unconventional ways. These include re- 
gional organizations created as a part 
of a national program to raise the eco- 
nomic and social level of backward or 
depressed regions of the country;?* and 
community action organizations, par- 
ticularly in the central-city areas, cre- 
ated as a part of the war against pov- 
erty..1* The participation motives as 
well as those ascribed to devolution 
have been operative in the creation of 
new levels and jurisdictions, in addi- 
tion to administrative and economic 
considerations. 


Management techniques and instru- 
mentalities, Recent vears have wit- 
nessed the growth and spread of various 


Governmental Affairs, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1970) 

13 Gordon C. Cameron, Regional Eco- 
nomic Development, The Federal Role (Balt- 
more Johns Hopkins Press, 1971); Edward 
F R Hearle, “Regional Commissions: Ap- 
proach to Economic Development,” Public 
Administration Review 28, no 1 (January- 
February 1968), Randy Hamilton, “The 
Regional Commissions’ A Restrained View,” 
Public Administration Review 28, no 1 
(January-February 1968); Niles M Hansen, 
Rural Poverty and the Urban Crisis; A 
Strategy for Regionai Development (Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Indiana University Press, 1971) 

14 Alan A Altshuler, Community Control 
(New York Pegasus, 1970); Warner Bloom- 
berg, Jr, and Henry J. Schmandt, eds, 
Power, Poverty and Urban Policy (Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Sage Publications, 1968); 
Thomas D Lynch, ed, symposium on “Neigh- 
borhoods and Citizen Involvement,” Public 
Administration Review 32, no 3 (May- 
June 1972); Dale Rogers Marshall, The 
Politics of Participation in Poverty (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1971), Ralph 
M Kramer, Participation of the Poor; Com- 
parative Community Case Siudtes in the War 
Against Poverty (Englewood Cliffs, NJ. 
Prentice-Hall, 1969) 
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more or less new management tech- 
niques and instrumentalities in public 
administration. Characteristically, the 
techniques and instrumentalities in- 
volved are shared with business admin- 
istration, and in some cases were in- 
vented or first developed there. But 
some of these have been, in the public 
administration context, refined, adapted, 
and expanded. 

The techniques and instrumentalities 
involved cannot here be catalogued and 
explained, or their usage examined. 
The term ‘management science” would 
comprehend many of the specific tech- 
niques, especially those that make use 
of quantitative methods and have a 
relation to the newer means of data 
gathering, storage, and manipulation 
which center on the computer. The 
related term, “operations research,” also 
denotes a perspective and a cluster of 
techniques of considerable importance. 
Some techniques, especially perhaps 
project management, have been notably 
expanded and refined in the public 
sector.75 

It is characteristic of some of the 
techniques that they involve a joining 
or blending of public and private in the 


15 The literature of business administration 
and general management should be consulted 
on these matters For some reflection in 
public administration see’ Ida R Hoos, 
“Automation, Systems Engineering, and Public 
Administration. Observations and Reflections 
on the California Experience,” Public Admin- 
istration Review 26, no 4 (December 1966); 
Edward F. R  Hearle, ed, symposium on 
“Computers in Public Administration,” Public 
Administration Review 28, no 6 (November- 
December 1968); Anthony J. Catanese and 
Alan W. Steiss, “Programming for Govern- 
mental Operations. The Critical Path Ap- 
proach,” Public Administration Review 28, 
no 2 (March-April 1968); John P. Crecine, 
“Computer Simulations in Urban Research,” 
Public Administration Review 28, no 2 
(March-April 1968); Fremont J Lyden, 
“Project Management: Beyond Bureaucracy,” 
Public Administration Review 30, no. 4 
(July-August 1970). 
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development and effecting of public pol- 
icy. In this connection “contracting 
out” or “government by contract” war- 
rants a special word. The legal-admin- 
istrative device of contracting ‘eut to 
achieve public objectives has a long 
and complicated history. But the use 
of the contract device has greatly ex- 
panded in recent years at all levels of 
government. It has a new significance 
as a means of relating public jurisdic- 
tions one to another; and it has an 
especially important role in large-scale 
public programs in the areas of de- 
fense, economic development, and space 
exploration.7® 


Untonization and collective bargaining. 
The growth of public employee unioni- 
zation and collective bargaining, at all 
levels of government, has been a major 
development in public administration 
during the past decade—this at a time 
in which unionization in some private 
sectors has been stationary or even 
declining. Public employee unions are 
hardly new, but their memberships have 
been comparatively small, and they 
have not been, characteristically, bar- 
gaining units. The growth of public 
sector unionism has various types of 
causes. These would include causes 
related to the national shift from a 
predominately goods-producing to a 
predominately service-rendering econ- 
omy and an accompanying growth in 
the proportion of the working popula- 


16 Andrew Shonfield, Modern Capitalism: 
The Changing Balance of Public and Private 
Power (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1965), Murray Weidenbaum, The Modern 
Public Sector; New Ways of Doing the 
Government’s Business (New York. Basic 
Books, 1969) These works are also com- 
mentaries on the increasing “gray” area. See 
also: Walter Adams, “The Military-Industrial 
Complex and the New Industrial State,” 
American Economic Review 58, no. 2 (May 
1968); C.H Danhof, Government Contracting 
and Technological Change (Washington, D.C. 
Brookings Institution, 1968). 
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tion in public employment; a relaxation 
of laws and regulations which have re- 
strained public sector unionization: and 
the social-ideological ferment and eco- 
nomic recession of recent years.17 

Increasing unionization, together with 
a new assertiveness—in some cases, 
even militancy—poses knotty new prob- 
lems and has implications for much of 
traditional public administration. The 
traditional area of personnel adminis- 
tration obviously is most immediately 
affected; but the implications run to all 
of public organization and management. 
Indeed, they run to the role of the gov- 
ernment in the country’s economic and 
social affairs, and ultimately to the 
status and nature of government as a 
sovereign power.?® 


17. On public sector unionism consult: 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Labor-Management Policies for 
State and Local Government (Washington 
D.C., 1969); Hugh O’Neill, “The Growth of 
Municipal Employee Unions,” Academy of 
Political Science Proceedings 30, no, 2 (New 
York: Columbia University, 1970); David T. 
Stanley, “The Effects of Unions on Loca) 
Governments,” Academy of Political Sclence 
30, no. 2 (New York: Columbia University, 
1970); Robert H. Connery and William V 
Farr, eds., Unionization of Municipal Em- 
ployees (New York. Academy of Political 
Science, Columbia University, 1971), Felix 
A. Nigro, ed., symposium on “Collective 
Negotiations in the Public Service,” Public 
Administration Review 30, no. 4 (July-August 
1969; Felix Nigro, ed., “Collective Bargaining 
in the Public Service’ A Reappraisal,” Public 
Administration Review 32, no. 1 (March- 
April 1972); K. O. Warner and M. L. Henessy, 
Public Management at the Bargaining Table 
(Chicago’ Public Personnel Association, 1967). 

18 Here, in addition to the immediztely 
preceding citations, see. Morris Sackman, The 
Crisis in Public Employee Relations in the 
Decade of the Seventies (Washington, D.C: 
Bureau of National Affairs, 1970); David H. 
Rosenbloom, “Some Political Implications of 
the Drift Toward a Liberation of Federal 
Employees,” Public Administration Review 31, 
no, 4 (July-August 1971); Robert E. Catlin, 
“Should Public Employees Have the Right 
to Strike?” Public Personnel Review 29, no. 1 
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Productivity and evaluation. An issue 
that is rapidly coming to the fore is 
productivity in the public sector. Pro- 
ductivity is always an issue with respect 
to a modern economy, and the transi- 
tion to a predominately service-render- 
ing economy has changed and sharp- 
ened productivity problems: What is 
the nature and what are the indices of 
productivity when there is no tangible 
product? (Sometimes, even, the object 
of a program is to prevent something 
from occurring.) With the public sec- 
tor of the economy steadily enlarging, 
the problems become more complicated 
and controversial. Various factors will 
operate to bring contesting forces into 
controversy and confrontation: the de- 
mands of unions not only for greater 
economic benefits, but for shorter hours 
and control of the conditions of labor— 
perhaps also some policy role; increases 
in taxes coupled with widespread senti- 
ment that the public services are un- 
responsive, inefficient, unproductive, 
and wasteful; still further demands on 
government, such as subsidization of 
corporate enterprises that have become 
closely government-related—“Lockheed 
issues”; the rationalization and further 
public funding of medical care delivery; 
and programs that make government 
the employer of last resort. 

A sharpening ot controversy over 
productivity issues will increase the im- 
portance of what is already an impor- 
tant problem of current public admin- 
istration: evaluation. Evaluation is 
hardly a new problem in public admin- 
istration. It is, in many respects, but 
a new term for many of the issues that 
have been involved in dealing with the 
perennial and often central issues of 
economy and efficiency. But now the 


(January 1968). A work which puts much 
of unionism, as well as professionalism, in the 
public sector into perspective is: Frederick C 
Mosher, Democracy and the Public Service 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1968) 
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nommarket area grows in absolute and 
relative terms, and the mixture of eco- 
nomic rationality, political rationality, 
and social equity which must be ad- 
dressed becomes more intricate and 
tangled.?® 

Two somewhat linked developments 
in public administration have a close 
relationship to productivity-evaluation 
issues and illustrate their importance. 
One is the attempt to install Plan- 
ning, Programming, Budgeting Systems 
(PPBS). Cost-benefit and input-output 
studies are at the heart of this enterprise. 
Such studies essentially attempt to deal 
with productivity-evaluation problems; 
and so intractable are the problems, that 
PPBS has faltered and, often, been 
turned back.?° The other is the bur- 


19 On productivity see’ Orville F Poland, 
“Why Does Public Administration Ignore 
Evaluation?” Public Administration Review 
31, no. 2 (March-April 1971); Joseph S 
Wholey, John W. Scanlon. Hugh G Duffy, 
James S Fukomoto, and Leona M Vogt, 
Federal Evaluation Policy: Analyzing the 
Effects of Public Programs (Washington, 
D.C.. Urban Institute, 1970). Evaluation 
broadens into economic analysis and tech- 
nology assesment, and the literature 1s exten- 
sive. The final issue of Public Administration 
Review for 1972 will contain a lengthy sym- 
posium on “Productivity in the Public Sec- 
tor.” Charles L Schultze. The Politics and 
Economics of Pubkc Spending (Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1968) provides 
useful context for this subject as well as some 
of the preceding and following. 

20 On the PPBS see. Dwight Waldo, ed. 
symposium on “Planning-~Programming-Budg- 
eting System,” Public Administration Review 
27, no. 4 (December 1966); Dwight Waldo, 
ed., symposium on “Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting System Reexamined,” Public Ad- 
ministration Review 29, no 2 (March-April 
1969); Edwin L. Harper, Fred A Kramer, 
and Andrew M. Rouse, “Implementation and 
Use of PPB in Sixteen Federal Agencies,” 
Publi Administration Review 29, no. 6 
(November-December 1959); Stanley B. 
Botner, “Four Years of PPB: An Appraisal,” 
Public Administration Review 30, no 4 (July- 
August 1970); Fremont J. Lyden and Ernest 
J. Miller, Planning, Programming, Budgeting 
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geoning of evaluation studies. (These 
take many forms: Some are in-house, 
some are inter-agency, some are con- 
tracted out to consulting firms, think 
tanks and research institutes, univer- 
sities, and evem individuals.) The in- 
crease in number and complexity of 
social-economic programs that came 
with the sixties has greatly intensified 
problems of judging effectiveness. Typ- 
ically, the immediate outputs of the 
programs involved—as in education— 
are intangible, immeasurable, and con- 
troversial; and typically the difficulties 
in trying to assess effectiveness and 
comparative worth are complicated by 
the intricate administrative means: 
complex interrelations between pub- 
lic organizations and/or public-private 
organizations.” 


Environmentalism and consumerism. 
The greatly increased concern for pol- 
lution of the environment and an in- 
creasing, more generalized interest in 
the quality of life have significantly 
affected public administration and may 


{Chicago- Markham, 1967); Guy Block, 
“Externalities and Structure in PPB,” Public 
Administration Review 31, no 6 (November- 
December 1971); Robert E. Millward, “PPBS. 
Problems of Implementation,” Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners (March 1968) ; 
Jesse Burkhead and Jerry Miner, Public 
Expenditure (Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, 1971). 

21 Some of the literature already cited 
bears upon the matters referred to in the 
latter part of this paragraph Consult also. 
Raymond A. Bauer, ed., Social Indicators 
(Cambridge, Mass.: MIT. Press, 1966); 
Raymond D Gasti, “Social Indicators and 
Quality of Life,’ Public Administration Re- 
view 30, no. 6 (November-December 1970); 
Robert S. Weiss and Martin Rein, “The 
Evaluation of Broad-Aim Programs: Experi- 
mental Design, Its Difficulties, and an Alterna- 
tive,” Administrative Science Quarterly 15, 
no. 1 (March 1970); Francis E McGilvery, 
“Program and Responsibility Cost Account- 
ing,” Public Administration Review 28, no. 2 
(March-April 1968); Aiœ M. Rivlin, Sys- 
tematic Thinking for Social Action (Washing- 
ton, D.C. Brookings Institution, 1970), 
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be expected to affect it more with pass- 
ing time.*# The most obvious results 
to date have been the establishment of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
together with programs of action aimed 
at pollution contro] directed both ex- 
ternally—-for example, automobile ex- 
haust emissions—and internally-—the 
requirement of the environmental im- 
pact studies for new federal programs. 
But the new currents affect many areas 
where public administration intersects 
an aspect of naticnal life, including 
resource extraction, public works, trans- 
portation, recreation, and even the arts. 

Governmental concern for the con- 
sumer, it is often observed, tends to be 
minuscule or half-hearted in compari- 
son with concern for economic growth 
and productivity. Nevertheless, a siz- 
able apparatus of ragulation and con- 
trol has been built up during the past 
several generations, some parts of which 
have at least significant consumer obli- 
gations in their mandates and some 
parts of which, as the Food and Drug 
Administration, have as their primary 
mission the protectian of the consumer 
from fraud and direct harm. 

To evoke the name Ralph Nader suf- 
fices to indicate that consumerism is 
presently in a period of increased inter- 
est and activity. In part the upwelling 
is an aspect of the social-ideological 
ferment and reformism of recent years: 


22 Lynton K. Caldwell, ed., symposium on 
“Environmental Policy: New Directions in 
Federal Action,” Public Administration Re- 
view 28, no 4 (July-August 1968); Daniel 
H. Henning, “Natural Resource Administra- 
tion and the Public Interest,” Public Admin- 
istration Review 30, 20. 2 (March-April 
1970); Harvey Lieber, ‘Public Administration 
and Environmental Quality,” Pubke Adminis- 
tration Review 30, no 3 (May-June 1970), 
Lynton K. Caldwell, “Eavironment: A Short 
Course in Semantics,” Public Administration 
Review 31, no 6 ‘{November-December 
1971); Lynton K. Caldwell, “Environmental 
Quality as an Admunistrative Problem,” Tue 
ANNALS 400 (March 1972), 
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in part it may stand upon its own base. 
But it is reinforced by, and in a sense 
is, an aspect of the awakened environ- 
mentalism: both emphasize the citizen 
as consumer as against the citizen as 
producer. 

The impact of the heightened inter- 
est in citizen-as-consumer on public ad- 
ministration is difficult to estimate, but 
it already has had various direct ef- 
fects. It may bring renewed attention 
to one of Public Administration’s pe- 
rennial—-but recently slighted—inte- 
rests, regulatory administration; it may 
lead to a new interest in the adminis- 
tration of consumer protection; and it 
will reinforce—and be reinforced by— 
environmental concerns.” 


Other vectors. The events, situations, 
movements, and so forth, with which 
public administration is presently con- 
cerned and to which it is more or less 
responsive are beyond even brief expli- 
cation, But some of the other matters 
of import should at least be noted. One 
of these is the rising tide of domestic 
violence, with its implications for such 
matters as police and correctional ad- 
ministration, social-economic policies, 
and judicial administration.2* Another 


23. While there is a vast popular and semi- 
popular literature on consumerism, and even 
considerable scholarly writing, as suggested it 
is still little reflected in the literature of 
Public Administration See: Thomas L 
Eovaldi and Joan E Gestrin, “Justice for 
Consumers The Mechanism of Redress,” 
Northwestern University Law Review 66 
(July-August 1971); Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, Subcommittee on 
Executive Reorganization, To Establish a Con- 
sumer Protection Agency: Hearings, 92d Con- 
gress, First Session, 4 vols. “Washington, D.C : 
US. Government Pmnting Office, 1969). On 
administrative regulation see: Marver Bern- 
stein, ed., “The Government as Regulator,” 
Tue Annas 400 (March 1972); Michael 
Reagan, ed, symposium on “Administrative 
Regulation,” Public Administration Review 
31, no 4 (July-August 1972). 

24. See. Jameson W. Doig, ed, symposium 
on “The Police in a Democratic Society,” 
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is the economic-financial difficulties 
which came to the fore in the late 
sixties; while no major new economy 
management devices have resulted, still 
the repercussions in public administra- 
tion have been far from insignificant. 
Another is the Women’s Liberation 
movement, which has been taken seri- 
ously in personnel administration—-how 
seriously depending on jurisdiction and 
point of view.” Another is continued 
movement toward specialization and 
proressionalization in American life 
and the public services;*® a simultane- 
ous. complicated, recently accentuated 
counter-movement, which attacks cre- 
dentialism, seeks to broaden decision- 
making, to decrease rigidities, to 
increase lateral communication—gener- 
ally, to debureaucratize.2’ Still an- 


Public Administration Review 28, no 5 
(September-October 1968); Edward C. Gallas 
and Nesta M. Gallas, eds., symposium on 
“Judicial Administration,” Public Administra- 
tion Review 31, no 2 (March-Apnl 1971); 
Leslie T Wilkins, ed, symposium “Five Pieces 
on Penology,” Public Administration Review 
31, no 6 (November-December 1971) 

25 Helene S Markoff, “The Federal 
Women’s Program,” Public Administration 
Review 32, no 2 (March-April 1972); W 
Henry Lambright, ‘“Womanpower. The Next 
Step in Manpower Policy,” Public Personnel 
Review 31 (January 1970), John J Corson, 
“Sex and the Public Service,” Public Person- 
nel Review 31 (July 1970) 

25 Frederick C Mosher, Democracy and 
the Public Service (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1968); Frederick C Mosher, 
“The Public Service in the Temporary Soci- 
ety.” Public Administration Review 31, no 1 
(January-February 1971); Emmette S. Red- 
ford, Ideal and Practice in Public Administra- 
tion (University, Ala. University of Alabama 
Press, 1958). See also forthcoming mono- 
graph of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Saence on Public Service Profes- 
stonal Organizations and the Public Interest 

27. Many of the above citations, such as 
those pertaining to participation, are relevant 
here See also. Orion F White, Jr, “The 
Dielectical Orgamzation’ An Alternative to 
Bureaucracy,” Public Administration Review 
29, no 1 (January-February 1969); Herbert 
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other is President Nixon’s proposals 
with respect to the restructuring of 
federal administration and his proposals 
concerning, directly or indirectly, the 
allocation of responsibilities and func-” 
tions as between the federal govern- 
ment, the states, and the cities.” 
Finally, it may be noted that some of 
the important currents of recent years 
have slowed or reversed. It has been 
widely noted that a mood, if not a 
movement, of neo-isolationism has fol- 
lowed the international experiments and 
global activism of the post-World War 
TI decades. It is thus not surprising 
that no report is necessary on new 
creativity in international organization; 
nor that aid to developing countries does 
not present recent administrative devel- 
opments worthy of note. The Planning, 
Programming, Budgeting System, which 
may have been the major event in pub- 
lic administration in the sixties—and 
certainly was the central new item in the 
literature of Public Administration in 
that decade—has recently suffered a 
severe decline: given wide publicity for 
its putative successes in the Department 
of Defense in the early sixties, ordered 
broadly applied in federal agencies in 
the mid-sixties, it has been recently 


G Wilcox, “Hierarchy, Human Nature, and 
the Participative Panacea,” Public Administra- 
tion Review 29, no. 1 (January-February 
1969) 

28 “Reorganization Plan No 2 of 1970,” 
the Plan with accompanying explanahon and 
Executive Order, Public Administration Re- 
view 30, no. 6 (November-December 1970) ; 
William D. Carey, “Reorganization Plan 
No. 2; Remarks,” Public Administration Re- 
view 30, no. 6 (November-December 1970) ; 
Selma Mushkin and John F. Cotton, Sharing 
Federal Funds for State and Local Needs 
(New York: Praeger, 1969); Henry S. Reuss, 
Revenue Sharing: Crutch or Catalyst for 
State and Local Government? (New York: 
Praeger, 1970); Congressional Research Ser- 
vice, Departmental Reorganization, and Gen- 
eral and Special Revenue Sharing: Some 
Issues They Raise (Library of Congress, June 
1971) 
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“non-required” in federal budgeting. 
This is not, however, to say that PPBS 
has suddenly disappeared. It con- 
tinues, as such, in many state and local 
“jurisdictions. It leaves, even waere it 
is formally disestablished, a residue of 
techniques and altered perpsectives; its 
impact will prove to have been perma- 
nent.7® Above all, the problems to 
which it was addressed remain. 


THE INTERNAL ENVIRONMENT OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


A distinction between the external 
and the internal environments of Public 
Administration may be more Lterary 
convenience than reflection of reality. 
Certainly the matters I now address are 
inextricably related to events and trends 
in the outside world. But in anv case, 
Public Administration interacts not only 
with the world of public affairs, but 
with the shifting currents of ideas and 
the changing institutional arrangements 
of academia. Attention is now directed 
to some of these. 


A change in mood 


Paradoxically, though academia is 
the fount of much societal change, the 
university is in many ways remarkably 
conservative. It yields only slowly to 
demands for change in its own values, 
procedures, and organization. Revolu- 
tionary ideas become tenacious tradi- 
tions; reforms tend to fade and be 
supplanted by older ways. So one 
generalizes at considerable risk. 

Nevertheless, it may be noted at the 
outset that the recent period has been 
one of extraordinary ferment in the 
university. Society’s turmoil has been 


29 Note 20 introduces the voluminous 
literature on PPBS. While much of what is 
cited bears upon the limitations and problems 
of PPBS, “retrospection” has only begun. In 
this connection see Allen Schick, “A Death in 
the Bureaucracy,” Pubkc Admtnistration Re- 
view, forthcoming. 
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reflected in the university; in fact, 
some of it has centered in the univer- 
sity, as the words Berkeley, Columbia, 
and Kent State signify. The result has 
been to weaken the hold of some domi- 
nant ideas, to further a search for and 
heighten receptivity to new ideas, to 
strengthen forces for change.*® Much 
of what is relevant for Public Adminis- 
tration is to be understood as an inter- 
action between old and new, inertia and 
change, tradition and experiment. The 
interaction is extremely complex, how- 
ever, and interpretation is difficult, 
since one man’s progressive perspective 
is frequently another’s philosophical- 
methodological sterility—or menace. 
Two related matters deserve brief at- 
tention, One is the cry for relevance. 
The sentiment that the university is, at 
best, indifferent toward society’s urgent 
problems has found wide and sometimes 
ardent expression within the university; 
and from outside the university has 
come a variety of pressures—social, po- 
litical, and econamic—for altered per- 
spectives and shifts in emphasis in 
research and instruction. The result is 
a heightened malleability, a quickening 
of change. Public-oriented programs 


30. The literature of “ferment” in American 
education is voluminous and of course outside 
the scope of this review Chiefly with foreign 
readers in mind, I cite the following as an 
introduction. Nevitt Sanford, ed, The Amer- 
ican College (New ‘York: Wiley, 1967); 
Christopher Jencks and David Riesman, The 
Academic Revolution (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1968); Jacques Barzun, The 
American University; How It Runs, Where 
It Is Going (New York. Harper and Row, 
1968); George B Leonard, Education and 
Ecstasy (New ‘York: Dell, 1968); Carl 
Rogers, Freedom to Learn (Columbus, Ohio: 
Merrill, 1969); Charles E. Silberman, Crisis 
in the Classroom (New ‘York: Random 
House, 1970). More focused for present 
purposes is: Clyde J Wingfield, ed, sym- 
posium on “The American University: A 
Public Administrative Perspective," Public 
Administration Review 30, no 2 (March-April 
1970) 
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and curricula are of course affected 
above all. 

The other matter concerns changing in- 
tellectual-emotional orientations. ‘These 
are difficult to cover in brief compass, 
but several generalizations can be made. 
While there has been no wholesale 
abandonment of the view that it is the 
fundamental objective of the social sci- 
ences to achieve a true and thorough 
scientific status, nevertheless a signifi- 
cant softening has occurred. To some 
extent belief in accepted theories has 
been shaken by the seeming inadequa- 
cies of the theories: thus doubts about 
Keynesian economic theories created by 
its putative failures in treating recent 
economic problems. To a notable ex- 
tent social scientists—for various rea- 
sons from the crassly economic to the 
moral and ideological—are more in- 
clined toward addressing applied prob- 
lems as against abstract theoretical 
problems; and since social problems 
typically ignore disciplinary lines, there 
is a corresponding rise in interdiscipli- 
nary interaction. Some movement is 
discernible toward more widespread ac- 
ceptance of radical perspectives and 
ideologies. Philosophical orientations 
are shifting to some extent; logical posi- 
tivism is no longer as widely and firmly 
espoused; neo-Marxism, existentialism, 
and phenomenology are frequently 
argued as bases or guides,” 

31. Again, a large, “unfocused” literature 
on these matters. But see. Robert Brown, 
Explanation in Social Science (Chicago- 
Aldine, 1963); Peter L Berger and Thomas 
Luckman, The Social Construction of Reality; 
A Treatise in the Soctology of Knowledge 
(Garden City, N.Y. Doubleday, 1967), 
Maurice Mandelbaum, Phenomenology of 
Mora: Experience (Baltimore. Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1969); Eugene S, Meehan, Valse 
Judgméni and Social Science (Homewood, 
HL: Dorsey, 1969}; S. M. Lyman and 
M. B. Scott, A Sociology of the Absurd 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970) ; 
Charles Hampden-Turner, Radical Man (New 
York: Doubleday, 1971); William J. Filstead, 
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It is within the context of an 
altered academic-intellectual environ- 
ment that the following matters are to 
be construed, 


Movement away from political science 


It is hardly too much to say that self- 
conscious Public Administration was the 
creation of professors of political sci- 
ence, so prominent were the roles of 
men such as Woodrow Wilson, L. D. 
White, and W. F. Willoughby. Begin- 
ning in the twenties it was customary 
to regard Public Administration as one 
of the fields or sub-fields of political 
science, and in fact probably most per- 
sons, both in and out of political sci- 
ence, still so regard it. But at the 
present time it would appear that sig- 
nificant changes are under way. These 
changes move in different directions, 
and the outcome is far from clear. 
Some forces in motion suggest the out- 
come will be a closer, but different, 
relationship with political science; some 
suggest the achievement of independent 
status in department and school; some 
suggest the disappearance of Public 
Administration as such, its absorption 
in general management synthesis. 

On logical grounds the case for re- 
garding Public Administration as a part 
of political science is a strong one. Po- 
litical science concerns the state, gov- 
ernment, and the public realm. Public 
administration would thus seem by defi- 
nition a part of the total concern of 
political science. Most professors of 
Public Administration have regarded 
themselves as first of all political scien- 
tists. Many have found departments 
of political science congenial environ- 
ments; some still do. 

But in many, many ways the relation 
has not been a satisfactory one. Two 
reasons seem pre-eminent. One concerns 





Qualitative Methodology (Chicago: Markham, 
1971). 
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the customary liberal arts locazion and 
orientation of political science. To the 
extent Public Administration has per- 


., ceived itself anc been perceived as 


‘training for a career of government 
service, and not with scholarship and 
the values of a liberal education, it has 
been accorded a type of second-class 
citizenship in its customary academic 
home. The fact that much of what 
has constituted its curriculum has been 
drawn from outside sources, such as 
psychology, bus:ness administration, 
and management science, has accentu- 
ated the lack of rapport. The second 
reason concerns tne rise and increasing 
predominance of behavioralism in the 
post-World War _I period. Public Ad- 
ministration was one of the parts of 
political science that lagged in the be- 
havioral movement. (The reasons for 
this are varied; probably some of them 
reflect favorably, some unfavorably, on 
Public Administration.) Thus to the 
disdain of the traditionalists was added 
the reproach, if not contempt, of the 
new men of polit:cal science. 

For whatever reasons, Public Ad- 
ministrationists have become increas- 
ingly restive with an environment re- 
garded as, at test, merely tolerant. 
But the problem of an effective remedy 
is not easy to solve. To muster the 
resources in money, Manpower, and po- 
litical support to achieve the status of 
an independent program, department, 
or school is usually difficult to the point 
of impossibility. To move, individually 
or collectively, tc a school of business 
or Management may or may not be fea- 
sible according to circumstances; but 
regardless, this solution may appear as 
merely exchanginz one type of second- 
class citizenship “or another. 

Movements in ideas, the grcwth and 
spread of various management-related 
technologies with little relation to po- 
litical science, and increasing inter- 
disciplinary penetration in Public Ad- 
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ministration accentuate feelings that po- 
litical science is no longer an adequate 
base. Increasingly, it is felt that politi- 
cal science neglects the intellectual- 
professional needs of public administra- 
tion. Contrariwise, it is felt that other 
disciplines and intellectual clusterings, 
such as economics, sociology, and man- 
agement science, provide the appropri- 
ate ideas and techniques. Some feel 
that Public Administration, while not 
a profession in a strict sense, represents 
a focus of interests and occupations 
not unlike that represented by medi- 
cine or the health services; and that it 
deserves, somehow, an organizational 
Status which will enable it to represent 
the realities and muster and combine 
the needed resources.®* 

While the wish to escape from po- 
litical science is widespread and grow- 
ing, nevertheless it needs to be recog- 
nized that certain present and potential 
developments in political science might 
lead to changes which would make 
political science a more congenial and 
supportive environment. One of these 
concerns the emergence of a ‘“‘post- 
behavioral” political science. The fer- 
ment of recent years has led, especially 
among younger political scientists, to 
something of a revolt against the behav- 
iorally oriented establishment. Politi- 
cal science, and especially behaviorally 
oriented political science, it is charged, 
has been too much concerned with tech- 
nique, too little with goals and values; 
too much concerned with science and 
too little concerned with society, with 
urgent public problems. Proper scien- 


32. A discussion of these matters will be 
found in: James C Charlesworth, ed, Theory 
and Practice of Pubhc Administration: Scope, 
Objectives, and Methods, Monograph 8 in a 
series sponsored by The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science; Cosponsor for 
this volume: The American Society of Public 
Administration (Philadelphia, 1968) This is, 
generally, a very useful source on the recent 
period in Public Administration. 
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tific concerns need not be abandoned— 
it is generally argued-—but they need 
to be put to service in addressing real 
and urgent problems.* 

It is too early to assess the strength 
and effect of these new currents. But 
they at least suggest the possibility of 
a substantial reordering of interests and 
resources in political science, making it 
more relevant to public problems, more 
policy-oriented, and more concerned 
with delivery. A political science con- 
cerned deeply with public policy and 
not disdainful of the means by which 
policy is effectuated would be much 
more attractive to Public Administra- 
tionists than has been the political 
science of recent decades. 


Movement toward polstical economy 


Another development in political 
science that holds the possibility of 
making it more attractive is the move- 
ment toward political economy. Two 
decades ago Robert A. Dahl and 
Charles E. Lindblom, in their Polstics, 
Economics and Welfare (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953), argued for 
the establishment of a new political 
economy, a joining of political science 
and economics in the interest of greater 
theoretical coherence and better policy 
guidance. No rush and certainly no 
concerted effort to establish a new po- 
litical economy followed. But slowly 
at first, and lately with increasing 
speed and mass, movement in this di- 


33 The new currents in political science 
have been evident mainly in journals, but are 
manijested also in some books Consult: 
Henry S Karel, The Promise of Politics 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, 1966) ; 
Peter Bachrach, The Theory of Democratic 
Eltim, A Critique (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1967); -Charles McCoy and John Playford, 
eds , Apolttical Pohtics; A Critique of Behav- 
ioralism (New York Crowell. 1967); Marvin 
Surkin and Alan Wolfe, eds, An End to 
Political Science (New York Basic Books, 
1970) 
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rection has taken place. Economists, 
such as Anthony Downs and Gordon 
Tullock, crossed the boundary into po- 
litical science, experimenting with the 
application of economic methods and: 
models to political problems. Political 


scientists, including—perhaps especially 


including—those making Public Admin- 
istration their specialty, have familiar- 
ized themselves with economics, seeking 
theories and techniques applicable to 
their interests. The movement toward 
a new political economy now has con- 
siderable force, its supporters include 
prominent political scientists such as 
William Mitchell. Economists, for 
their part, evidence a “have tools, will 
travel” policy. Their willingness, even 
eagerness, to help a putatively weaker 
discipline with its problems has been 
reinforced by various recent events, 
including — ironically — the embarrass- 
ments arising from the weakness of 
strictly economic policies in dealing 
with national economic problems. 


34, See: Anthony Downs, An Economic 
Theory of Democracy (New York. Harper, 
1957), Anthony Downs, Instde Bureaucracy 
(Boston. Little, Brown, 1967); Gordon 
Tullock, ed, Public Choice (Blacksburg, Va ` 
Center for Studies in Public Choice, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, 1968); Gordon Tullock, 
Private Wants, Public Means; An Economic 
Analysis of the Desirable Scope of Govern- 
ment (New York Basic Books, 1970); 
Gordon Tullock and James M Buchanan, 
The Calculus of Consent (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University of Michigan Press, 1967); Gordon 
Tullock, The Polstics of Bureaucracy (Wash- 
ington, D.C. Public Affairs Press, 1965); 
Walter W Heller, New Dimensions of Po- 
litical Economy (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1966); Willam A. Niskanen, 
Jr, Bureaucracy and Representative Govern- 
ment (Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, 1971); Wil- 
liam C Mitchell, “The Shape of Political 
Theory to Come. From Political Sociology to 
Political Economy,” American Behavioral Sci- 
entist 11, no. 2 (November-December, 1967), 
William C Mitchell, Public Choice in Amer- 
ica (Chicago; Markham, 1971); L. L Wade, 
“Political Science and Public Policy. A Re- 
view Essay,” Policy Sciences 2, no. 3 (Summer 
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Public administration, both as a part 
of political science and on its own, so 


to speak, has moved in the direction of 
liaison with economics. Of course the 


"+ budgeting-fiscal-accounting complex of 


interests has always been an area of 
joint interest. But the wave of interest 
in Program Budgeting in the fifties, and 
especially the enthusiasm for Planning, 
Programming, Budgeting System in the 
sixties, did much to further interpene- 
tration and foster mutual learning. 
Two books now in press argue—albeit 
in very different ways-—-that the way 
forward for Public Administration is the 
route of political economy.* At this 
time perhaps the majority of persons 
identifying themselves with Public Ad- 
ministration regard economics as a more 
relevant and useful discipline than 
political science.** 

To the extent that political science 
moves toward political economy, this 
might, as suggested, increase its attrac- 
tiveness to a Public Administration 
moving in a like manner in the same 
general direction. But the implications 
with respect to the future are not 
clear. If Public Administration were 
to find itself allied with—conceivably 
a part of—a vigorous political economy, 
this might move it in quite different 
directions. 

1971); Marver H. Bernstein, “Understanding 
the Political Economy of Public Regulation,” 
Polity 4, no. 4 (Summer 1972). 

35. The reference is to a book by Vincent 
Ostrom; and a book co-authored by Gary 
Wamsley (political scientist) and Mayer Zald 
(economist) See also: Vincent Ostrom and 
Ekmor Ostrom, “Public Choice’ A Different 
Approach to the Study of Public Administra- 
tion,” Public Administration Review 31, no. 2 
(March- April 1971). 2 

36. This is certainly inditated by a Delphi 
exercise conducted at the Maxwell School, 
Syracuse University (by Emanuel Wald) A 
Delphi exercise conducted by the National 
Academy of Public Administration suggests 
this conclusion; but the data do not bear 
directly on the point, á 
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Public programs in schools of business 
and management 


Two interrelated developments have 
great potential importance for the fu- 
ture of Public Administration. One is 
the growth of programs in Public Ad- 
ministration—-designated by such terms 
as “public sector management’’—in 
schools of business administration. The 
other is the increase in “schools of man- 
agement,” which characteristically have 
special curricula designed to prepare 
some of their graduates for management 
in the public sector, 

Of course it is not new for schools of 
business to give some attention to public 
administration. Some have long desig- 
nated themselves as schools of ‘“Busi- 
ness and Public Administration,” even 
“Government and Business.” But even 
equal treatment in a title has not guar- 
anteed equal status and resources; 
indeed, gross inequality in resources 
and emphasis has been the rule. Two 
factors, however, now bring the business 
schools to take their “public” programs 
with increasing seriousness. 

One of these is the social ferment of 
recent years, particularly as reflected in 
the aims and interests of students. In- 
creasingly it has become evident that 
many of the students in-—or who might 
be brought into—the business schools 
hold different values and have other 
career interests than their fathers. 
They contemplate a regular business 
career with indifference or distaste; 
they wish to do something about soci- 
ety’s problems and are seeking knowl- 
edge and skills to this end. The other 
factor has been noted above, namely, 
the related growth in the public 
sector of the national economy and the 
increasing—and increasingly complex— 
admixture of the traditional “public” 
and “private.” It is now widely recog- 
nized in the business schools not only 
that greater knowledge of governmen- 
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tal affairs is useful in business, but 
that many business school graduates, 
whether by accident, choice, or neces- 
sity, will be employed in government 
agencies or mixed enterprises. 

The business schools, some of the 
leading ones vigorously, are responding 
to these factors. Typically the response 
is not to import faculty or programs 
identified with Public Administration— 
or political science—though there is a 
certain amount of this. It is rather 
to draw upon indigenous resources, 
sucn aS Management science, augmented’ 
by further recruitment from sociol- 
ogy, social psychology and, especially, 
economics.®? 

The idea that administration or man- 
agement is generic, a function common 
to all organized enterprise of significant 
scale, is, to be sure, now generations 
old. Only comparatively recently, how- 
ever, did the idea find expression in 
schools of management per se. The 
number of such schools is still compara- 
tively small, but is increasing, not so 
much through the establishment of new 
schools, but through a renaming of 
schools of business administration. The 
renaming, to be sure, is typically ac- 
companied by an attempt to broaden 
the spectrum of institutional or sec- 
toral concern and’ to expand and up- 
date curricula. Programs for areas 
suca as public administration, educa- 
tional administration, and health ad- 
ministration, are frequently established. 
alongside the business administration 
curriculum, 

What is evidenced in this develop- 
ment is not simply the abstract appeal 
of an idea whose time has come. (The 
future will instruct us on the degree 
to which this is true.) Certainly a 
degree of necessity and opportunism 
accompany the appeal of the idea—or 

37 For a discussion of these developments 


see’ “Traming MBAs for the Public Sector,” 
Business Week, June 10, 1972, pp. 82-84 
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ideal. Some of the factors involved 
here have been suggested and others 
are apparent: a fading lustre for the 
“business” label, new opportunities and 
demands, calculations of institutional’ 
survival or competitive advantage. 

Whatever the reasons or causes, 
the important fact for the present pur- 
poses is that the generic schools as well 
as—perhaps more than—the business 
schools assert an interest in preparing 
for careers in public administration. 
The implications are indeterminate, the 
results unpredictable. At this point 
there is no way of knowing the extent 
to which the various curricula may 
come to have more of a public cast, 
through the introduction of new infu- 
ences—whether or not from Public Ad- 
ministration or political science; or 
contrariwise, that public administration 
may be affected more tham it has been 
to date by business concepts and 
techniques. Nor is there any way of 
knowing what will be the outcome of 
competition between varying types of 
schools seeking to prepare for public 
service. 


Schools, programs, institutes, 
and so forth 


The current roster of the National 
Association of Schools of Public Affairs 
and Administration, an affiliate of the 
American. Society for Public Adminis- 
tration, lists seventy-seven member in- 
stitutions. The heterogeneity of titles 
and styles is arresting: There are 
schools, institutes, divisions, depart- 
ments, programs, and centers. While 
of course Public Administration is often. 
the identifying phrase, public affairs, 
public policy, government, public ser- 
vice, management science, as well as 
other labels, appear in the roster. Rep- 
resented: are schools of business, schools 
of business and public administration, 
and schools of management. In a 
number of titles Public Administration 
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or public affairs is combined with 
international affairs, urban affairs, or 
state and local government. 

What conclusions can be drawn—or 
“at least what speculations can be en- 
tertained—tfrom a study of this roster? 

First, the heterogeneity of titles and 
styles must be recognized as in itself 
an important datum, indicating a lack 
of consensus, but also reflecting flexibil- 
ity and a wide range of experimenta- 
tion. Second, as Public Administration 
is used as an identifying label more in 
the institutions established earlier, less 
in those established recently, it may 
not be regarded as being as strategic 
or fashionable as some alternatives; at 
least, recently appearing terms such as 
“public policy,” “management,” and 
“management science” indicate newly 
desired emphases. Third, obviously the 
movement of business and generic 
schools into public administration train- 
ing is reflected. Fourth, nearly all 
titles and styles indicate attention pri- 
marily if not exclusively to the gradu- 
ate level, suggesting that training for 
public administration is regarded as 
professional at least in the sense that 
it follows a general education. Fifth, 
in very few cases is a connection indi- 
cated with a department or program 
of political science, emphasizing the 
estrangement noted above. 

Other conclusions emerge when the 
list is studied against a background of 
history and with some knowledge of 
recent events back of the titles. One 
is that there is a movement toward an 
interdisciplinary emphasis, with eco- 
nomics, sociology, social psychology, 
and managemeni science playing large 
roles. Another is an emphasis upon 
some sort of research component and/or 
special functional-problem focus. Án- 
other (related) conclusion is that there 
is a growing interest in public policy— 
in all dimensions, so to speak: substan- 
tive, analytical, evaluative, and so forth. 
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What may be indicated above all is 
that Public Administration—at least 
education for public administration—is 
expanding. Not only has there been a 
recent increase in the number of edu- 
cational institutions, put student bodies 
are enlarging, and markets are com- 
paratively lively. 


The “new” Public Administration 


A significant development of recent 
years has been the emergence of a 
“new” Public Administration. The 
term that comes most readily to mind 
in describing the new Public Adminis- 
tration is “movement.” But whether 
it now is, or indeed ever was, a move- 
ment is not clear: the appropriateness 
of the term is denied by some of the 
participants or exemplars. Also, the 
extent to which the positions taken and 
ideas espoused are in fact new is a 
matter of argument. 

But in any case, events and writings 
usually referred to as “the new Public 
Administration” have been a part of 
the recent Public Administration scene. 
In general, new Public Administration 
is a reflection within the Public Admin- 
istration community of the events and 
ideas of the recent period. Its partici- 
pants—if this is the proper word—have 
been mainly the younger Public Ad- 
ministrationists. While none of them, 
by generally accepted usage of the term, 
could be called revolutionary——after all, 
as the most ardent point out, they want 
to change the system, not destroy it— 
in general they reflect in some degree 
the rebellion of youth, and certain ideas 
associated with the counter-culture and 
the non-Marxian Left. 

In broad brush, the charges made 
against the old public administration 
are that it lacks a respectable and con- 
sistent ideological-philosophical frame 
and a sophisticated methodology; that 
in accepting an instrumentalist role it 


b: 
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becomes a tool of a system or estab- 
lishment that itself is in need of serious 
reform; that it is inefficient—or efficient 
in the wrong ways—unresponsive, and 
unimaginative. On one side the new 
Public Administration is linked to the 
forces in political science that have 
been responsible for the emergence of 
a post-behavioral mood; the accept- 
ance of the critique of pluralism is, for 
example, prominent. On the other side 
the new Public Administration is 
linked, but only weakly, with certain 
radical movements within the public 
services. 

On the positive side, new Public Ad- 
ministration urges a concern for social 
equity, a sensitivity to human suffering 
and social needs. It argues that public 
administration should be more activist: 
“proactive” and not simply “reactive.” 
It professes not to be anti-scientific, 
but wishes advanced methodologies and 
procedures to be used in a context of 
concern and reform, not for their own 
sakes and certainly not as instruments 
of repression. It professes not to be 
anti-rational, but wishes the calcula- 
tions of public administration to be 
more sensitive, subtle, and humane; the 
domain of public administration to be 
enlarged by recognition of the impor- 
tance of affect. It has a special con- 
cern for the problems of the central 
city: racial inequality, poverty, vio- 
lence, physical blight, and the like. It 
has a keen interest in and a receptivity 
toward organizational humanism and 
advanced techniques of organizational 
development. It reacts against logical 
positivism—it largely igrores pragma- 
tism—-and seeks philosophic guidance 
from such schools as existentialism and, 
especially, phenomenology. 

As’a movement—if it ever was one— 
new Public Administration has, within 
a few years of its attainment of self- 
consciousness, lost much of its coher- 
ence and identity. But this is not to 


deny it importance and impact. Its 
adherents were centrally involved in 
changes in the American Society for 
Public Administration designed to de- 
mocratize its organization and proce-" 
dures and to give it a more forward 
stance. The literature it has produced 
is widely read; its ideas and sentiments 
circulate in the public administration 
community, particularly in academia. 
As its adherents, both original and 
converts, are largely on the young side 
and still to reach positions of maximum 
influence, it is likely to exert a con- 
tinuing, if unpredictable, influence. In 
brief, it is unlikely to transform radi- 
cally Public Administration short run, 
but long run this is a possibility; and 
in any case it now is and will continue 
to be a yeasty addition to the entire 
complex of theories, techniques, and 
aspirations.*® 


Organizational humanism and 
organizational development 


Even a brief survey of the academic- 
intellectual vectors affecting public ad- 


38. The central document of the new 
Public Administration is. Frank Marini, ed., 
Toward a New Public Administration; The 
Minnowbrook Perspective (Scranton, Penna. 
Chandler, 1971) A collection of pieces con- 
cerning the movement and responses from 
administrators may be found in. Public Man- 
agement 53, no 11 (November 1971). Sev- 
eral essays in the following are relevant: 
Dwight Waldo, ed, Public Adminstration in 
a Time of Turbulence (Scranton, Penna: 
Chandler, 1971). See also’ Richard S Page, 
“A New Public Administration?” Public 
Administration Review 29, no. 3 (May-June 
1969); Wesley E. Bjur, “The ‘New’ Public 
Administration,” Public Administration Re- 
view 30, no. 2 (March-April 1970); Lyle J. 
Sumek and Franklin D. Reinow, ‘New Public 
Administration’ For a Time of Crisis—In a 
Time of Change,” Midwest Review of Public 
Administration 4, no 2 (August 1970), 
Robert F Wilcox, “The New PA Have 
Things Really Changed That Much?” Public 
Management 54 (March 1971) 
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ministration should include some note 
of the complexes of interests and ideas 
represented by the terms “organiza- 
tional humanism” and “organizational 
“development.” 

Organizational humanism—not sur- 
prisingly—denotes the continuing move- 
ment to humanize—and democratize— 
organizations. What is sought is more 
knowledge about and sensitivity toward 
the human components. The aims are 
dual: greater organizational productiv- 
ity or effectiveness; and greater human 
happiness and increased self-realization. 
In a sense, organizational humanism 
is but a continuation of the human 
relations movement rooted in the 
Hawthorne studies; and the issue 
of manipulation, which troubled human 
relations, remains. But organizational 
humanism is more subtle and sophisti- 
cated, and addresses itself with great 
seriousness and sympathy to the ma- 
nipulation issue. The saint of organi- 
zational humanism is Abraham Maslow, 
and the “needs hierarchy,” topped by 
self-actualization, is a paradigm-ideal 


for much of what takes place. Promi- 
nent and influential writers include 
Douglas McGregor, Rensis Likert, 


Warren Bennis. and Chris Argyris.*° 


39, See Abraham Maslow, Eupsychtan 
Management (Homewood, Il.. Irwin Dorsey, 
1965), Abraham Maslow, Toward a Psychol- 
ogy of Being (New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1968); Douglas McGregor, The 
Human Side of Enterprise (New York 
McGraw-Hill, 1960); Douglas McGregor 
(edited—posthumously—by Warren G Bennis 
and Carohne McGregor), The Professional 
Manager (New York. McGraw~Hill, 1967), 
Rensis Likert, New Patterns for Management 
(New York McGraw-Hill, 1961); Rensis 
Likert, The Human Organisation (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1967); Warren G Benns, 
Changing Organizations (New York: McGraw- 
Hull, 1966); Warren G. Bennis and Philip E 
Slater, The Temporary Soctety (New York 
Harper and Row, 1969); Warren G Benhis, 
Kenneth D. Benne, and Robert Chin,’ The 
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More than with any other academic 
discipline, organizational humanism is 
associated with social psychology. Its 
most influential writers are associated 
in the main with business or general 
administration rather than public ad- 
ministration. But organizational hu- 
manism as a complex of ideas and 
techniques exerts a significant influ- 
ence on public administration through 
various channels. 

Organization development (OD) re- 
fers to conscious attempts to improve 
organizational output, performance, or 
health through study of and change 
in the organization, especially change 
in organizational members. Broadly 
construed, organization development 
consists of a rather wide spectrum 
of outlooks and techniques. One 
author lists seven currently popular 
approaches: (1) direct consultation, 
(2) survey feedback, (3) process con- 
sultation, (4) team building, (5) human 
relations training, (6) packaged pro- 
grams, and (7) socio-technical systems. 
At one end of a spectrum, OD may be 
mostly concerned with hardware and 
systems, have no direct concern with 
interpersonal relations, and not be 
inclined to concern itself normatively 
with organization goals. But at the 
other end of the spectrum, the empha- 
sis is strongly on the human compo- 
nents of the organization; interpersonal 
relations are of central concern; and 


Planmng of Change, 2nd ed (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969), Chris 
Argyris, Integrating the Individual and the 
Organization (New York. Wiley, 1964); Chris 
Argyris, Intervention Theory and Method 
(Reading, Mass Addison-Wesley, 1970) 
The reflection of organizational humanism is 
prominent in new Public Administration, but 
it is more extensive. see, for example, the 
writings of Robert T Golembiewski, for 
example, his Men, Management, and Morality; 
Toward a New Organizational Morality (New 
York McGraw-Hull, 1965) 
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there is a normative concern for organi- 
zational goals.*° 

In its later and more popular forms, 
OD tends toward the second end of 
such a spectrum. It is closely related 
to organizational humanism, draws 
upon humanist psychologies as well as 
social psychology, and takes some vari- 
ety of the training group as its charac- 
teristic methodology. 

Organization development has many 
proponents and practitioners in and out 
of academia. While the great mass of 
all organizations remains unaffected by 
the movement, nevertheless its ideas 
and techniques now reach into many 
public as well as private organizations; 
and it appears at this point in -time 
to be an incoming, not an outgoing, 
wave.*? 


40 This paragraph represents a point of 
view reflected in an unpublished paper (dated 
March 1972) by M. E. McGill, “Discarding 
the Monolithic Myth: Assumptions about 
Personal and Interpersonal Relationships 
Underlying Approaches to OD.” Some pro- 
ponents and practitioners, as the following 
paragraph suggests, would reject McGull’s 
“broad spectrum” definition; they would 
identify the earlier techniques not with OD, 
but with management science. 

41 As indicated, there is much overlapping 
between organizational humanism and OD, 
and some of the preceding citations are rele- 
vant here as well. See also J. K. Fordyce 
and Arthur Weil, Managing With People 
(Reading, Mass: Addison-Wesley, 1971), 
Harvey A -Hornstein et al, Social Interven- 
tion: .A Behavioral Science Approach (New 
York: Free Press, 1971), Richard Walton, 
Interpersonal Peacemaking; Confrontations 
and Third Party Consultation (Reading, 
Mass. Addison-Wesley, 1969); Robert T. 
Golembiewski and Arthur Blumberg, eds, 
Sensitivity Training and the Laboratory Ap- 
proach (Itaska, Ul Peacock, 1970); Edgar 
Schein and Warren G Bennis, eds, Personal 
and Organizational Change Through Group 
Methods (New York. Wiley, 1965), Leland 
Bradford, Jack R Gibb, ard Kenneth D. 
Benne, eds , T7-Group Theory and the Labora- 
tory Method (New York: Wiley, 1964). The 
Journal of Applied Behaviorai Science is the 
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SoME SUMMARY OBSERVATIONS AND 
SPECULATIONS: Two PERSPECTIVES 


Patently, if the foregoing account is 
reasonably perceptive and accurate) 
what is happening to and in Public 
Administration hardly presents a clear 
and simple picture. Here is no disci- 
pline with a neat paradigm, no cur- 
riculum with agreed boundaries and 
stable subject matter. Rather, Public 
Administration appears as a loose clus- 
ter of research and teaching interests, 
focusing primary—but by no means 
exclusive—attention upon organizations 
defined—by law and convention—as 
public, drawing ideas and techniques 
from a wide range of sources, and inter- 
acting with changing, sometimes turbu- 
lent, environments of several kinds. 

With the object of better understand- 
ing the complex of action and inter- 
action, two perspectives are suggested. 
The first is the familiar one presented 
by the original, framing, and orienting 
ideas of Public Administration. The 
second views Public Administration as 


central journal of OD and should be con- 
sulted for further information The Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly is also a useful 
source on OD, as well as various other mat- 
ters, such as management science. On impact 
in public admunistration, see, for example: 
Robert T Golembiewski, “The ‘Laboratory 
Aproach’ to Organizational Change Schema 
of a Method,” Public Administration Review 
27, no. 3 (September 1967); Robert T 
Golembiewski, “Organizational Development 
in Public Agencies: Perspectives on Theory 
and Practice,” Public Administration Review 
29, no 4 (July-August 1969); William B. 
Eddy and Robert J. Saunders, “Applied Be- 
havioral Science in Urban Administrative/Po- 
litical Systems,” Public Administration Re- 
view 32, no. 1 (January-February 1972); 
Wiliam B Eddy, “Beyond Behavioralism? 
Organization Development in Public Man- 
agement,” Public Personnel Review 31 
(July 1970) See also: George E Berkley, 
The Administrative Revolution; Notes on the 
Passing of Organization Man (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, 1971). 
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matrixed in and interacting with funda- 
mental societal transiormations. These 
are, in fact, related perspectives. 


Phe framework oj orienting ideas 


In the latter nineteenth century and 
early twentieth century, Public Admin- 
istration was given definition by a clus- 
ter of beliefs. In brief, and to simplify, 
the main ones were as follows: Politics 
and administration—to decide and to 
execute—are the two basic aspects of 
the governmental process. In general, 
these two should be separated; politics 
should not meddle in administration. 
The objective of administration is to 
execute, with econcmy and efficiency, 
decisions reached in the political proc- 
ess. Free of politics, administration 
should be, and in important ways can 
be, scientific. The study of administra- 
tion, approached in the proper scientific 
way, will yield principles that can be 
used to guide administration in becom- 
ing economical and efficient In general 
the science of administration, and the 
principles it yields, are the same for all 
governments, democratic or autocratic; 
the difference between democratic and 
autocratic governments, that is, pertains 
chiefly to the way policies are made— 
decisions are reached—rather than to 
the way they are executed. 

Much of this outlook is expressed in 
the definition at the opening of the first, 
and highly influential, textbook [L. D. 
White’s Introduction to the Study of 
Public Administration (New York: 
Macmillan, 1926)]: “Public adminis- 
tration is the management of men and 
materials in the accomplishment of the 
purposes of the state.” This definition 
indicates at least two other important 
facts. One is a concept of authority: 
men, no less than materials, are to be 
managed. The other is a concept of 
state: early conceptualizing, rooted in 
the political science of the day—much 
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affected by Continental writings—re- 
garded the state as unquestioned posses- 
sor of sovereignty. It should be added, 
however, that there was a firm belief 
in republican-democratic ideals. The 
emphasis on efficiency, science, and au- 
thority was not—as it was viewed—at 
the expense of democracy. On the con- 
trary, the problem was seen as how to 
fulfill democratic ideals by insuring that 
decisions reached through the means of 
democratic politics would be effectively 
realized, not thwarted. 

As is well known, these orienting and 
motivating ideas were seriously eroded 
in the mid-century decades. Some- 
times they were directly challenged and 
disproved. Sometimes they were up- 
dated and revised. Sometimes the 
march of events seemed to refute them, 
or simply made them seem irrelevant. 
(The “state” all but disappeared in 
post-World War II political science.) 

The result has been an indeterminate, 
even confusing, situation. The origi- 
nal, orienting beliefs remain, not ex- 
actly like the smile of the Cheshire cat 
after the disappearance of the cat, if for 
no other reason than the fact that some 
of the “cat” remains. The original, 
orienting ideas were an intelligent re- 
sponse to a new historical situation: 
a large polity trying to combine 
republican-democratic ideals with the 
situation created by industrialism, ur- 
banism, science, and so forth; and that 
situation has not disappeared, it only 
further evolves. The original ideas 
thus continue to have a certain force 
and persuasiveness: It is difficult to be 
for political meddling and against effi- 
ciency and science in public administra- 
tion. On the other hand, the original 
ideas are seen by all—or nearly all— 
as simplistic if not mischievous wher ad- 
dressed to many present realities. The 
challenge to them on empirical grounds 
and on moral-ideological grounds has 
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been so thorough and effective, and the 
historical circumstances to which they 
were addressed have so altered, that they 
can no longer serve—it is judged— 
without serious modification. 

A great deal of Public Administration 
since World War II has been concerned, 
one way or another, with attempting to 
work our way forward from the first 
firm framework of beliefs to a situation 
in which there might again be general 
agreement on a set of guiding beliefs. 
Up to this point no consensus approach- 
ing the original one has developed. 
What has united the Public Adminis- 
tration community has been, rather, 
the continuing force of the original 
ideas even in the presence of altered 
perspectives and problems; plus the 
fact that public administration 4s: its 
massive institutions are there, and the 
problems to which they are addressed 
are seen as real and crucial, whatever 
the differences concerning philosophy 
and methods. 

If one views the attainment of a con- 
sensus in Public Administration similar 
to the original one as a desirable state 
of affairs—a problem to be solved— 
what conclusion is warranted in view 
of the above review of the societal- 
problem context, the external and the 
internal environments of Public Admin- 
istration? Again assuming the above 
review to be reasonably perceptive and 
accurate, the necessary conclusion 
would appear to be that no consensus 
comparable to the old is in view. It 
seems highly unlikely that there will 
soon emerge any general agreement on 
what democracy means for and in ad- 
ministration; on what efficiency “is” 
and whether, how and to what extent, 
it is a proper goal or criteria in public 
administration; on what science dic- 
tates—-or makes possible—in the study 
or practice of administration. No single 
school of philosophy, academic disci- 
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pline, or type of methodology—or com- 
bination of these—would appear likely 
to persuade Public Administration to 
march under its banner, 

This is not, of course, necessarily 
an unhappy conclusion. An untidy, 
swiftly changing world may be better 
addressed by an enterprise which con- 
tains many facets, perspectives, inter- 
ests, and methodologies; one which is 
eclectic, experimental, open-ended. 


Public administration and soctetal 
transformation 


A voluminous interpretative and 
speculative literature concerns our dis- 
turbed and anxious time. One current 
essay develops the thesis that civiliza- 
tion is undergoing its most fundamental 
change since cities arose in the fertile 
valleys of the Near East, a challenge 
to and transformation of the basic 
institutions of family, religion, educa- 
tion, law, and government. Whether 
this is true we will not know, only our 
descendants. A now large body of 
writings deals with our transition from 
industrialism to post-industrialism. The 
meaning of this transition, the extent 
to which it is in fact taking place and 
its implications, is something we already 
know something about—-not much, but 
something. It seems clear that more 
than public mood and _literary-intel- 
lectual vogue are involved, that the rate 
of societal change is accelerating, and 
that the breadth and depth of change 
are increasing. 

Accepting an increasing rate of 
change as a fact, and premising that 
the changes, cumulatively, will greatly 
transform historically received institu- 
tions, what are the implications for 
public administration? A large book 
could only begin to draw these out at 
any length, but thjs essay can appro- 
priately end with some suggestions. To 
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some extent this involves only restating 
what has already been said or implied. 

First, public administration will be 
centrally involved in change and trans- 
formation. Administration is “the core 
of modern government”—~in Carl Fried- 
rich’s oft-quoted phrase—and govern- 
ment itself is one of the basic societal 
institutions subject to change. But 
government is not merely acted upon, 
it acts; and public administration as 
its chief instrument is and will be a 
focal area for change and transforma- 
tion in society generally. Much of the 
above review of recent and contempo- 
rary developments is, of course, com- 
mentary on this theme. 

Second, what is patently implied is 
that public administration will itself 
be an area of stress, ferment, and 
accelerated change. Negatively, this 
means it is unlikely that any clear and 
generally accepted framework of orient- 
ing beliefs, comparable to that of the 
first generations, will soon evolve, The 
parameters are too indistinct, the vari- 
ables too many—and too variable. 
Positively, this means philosophical, 
disciplinary, and mezhodological plural- 
ism: continued proliferation of and 
competition between ideas and ap- 
proaches in a continuing attempt to sur- 
vive, adapt, and conirol change. What 
will hold Public Administration to- 
gether—assuming it remains together 
as a self-conscious enterprise—will not 
be agreement on some one kit of tools 
or some one route into the future. 
Rather, it will be general agreement on 
the importance of the institutional area 
of public administration in making a 
societal transformation, a general inter- 
est in organizational phenomena, a com- 
paratively high degree of “public re- 
gardingness” in outlook, and a wish to 
address—whether scientifically, profes- 
sionally, “valuationally,” or however— 
problems seen as problems in public 
administration. 
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Third, Public Administration, as rep- 
resented by its curricula, its literature, 
and its organizations, will continue to 
change rapidly. For example, the old 
staples of personnel administration and 
budgetary-fiscal administration, now 
hardly recognizable as against their con- 
figuration of thirty years ago, will con- 
tinue to enlarge their boundaries and 
respond to the many influences playing 
upon them. Fads, such as PPBS, will 
come and go—but in their coming they 
will be important, and even in their 
going they will have lasting effects. 
The writing of general textbooks will 
become an increasingly arduous, haz- 
ardous occupation. (Some argue that 
it is now an obsolete occupation. I 
think not: To the extent the textbooks 
provide perspective and synthesis they 
are invaluable.) 

Fourth, public administration now is, 
and increasingly will be, concerned with 
administrative problems much different 
from those which it confronted even a 
generation ago. The administration of 
an organization is scarcely the center 
of the problem in many areas of activ- 
ity. The continued increase in the 
demands—particularly with regard to 
“people” programs—placed upon public 
administration, the changes wrought by 
continued transition from a predomi- 
nately goods-producing to a predomi- 
nately service-rendering economy, the 
accelerating graying of the area between 
public and private and between govern- 
mental levels and jurisdictions: such 
phenomena have enlarged and trans- 
formed the nature of the administrative 
problem, The task now is the adminis- 
tration of systems—or at least com- 
plexes—of organizations, not single 
organizations; the establishment and 
monitoring of long, complicated chains 
as against single, bureaucratic pyra- 
mids; the creation and coordination of 
complex networks of subtle, shifting 
horizontal and/or diagonal interrela- 
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tions as against neat, vertical command- 
obedience structures. In the words 
of the cliché, “It’s a whole new ball 
game” for crucial areas of public 
administration. 

Finally, the implications for public 
administration of its intimate involve- 
ment in societal transformation are 
beyond knowing, even beyond imag- 
ining. Beliefs and institutions that 
have given Western civilization its de- 
fining characteristics are under attack. 
The much discussed crisis of authority 
is real: traditional sources and loci, in- 
cluding family, religion, and law, exert 
diminishing influence. Ideas and insti- 
tutions of modern vintage fare little 
better: industrialism and technology are 
under attack. Even science is now 
challenged as simply a “school of con- 
sciousness,” not the approach to real- 
ity; only one way, and a limited or even 
dangerous way, of viewing and acting. 

For one acquainted with the rise of 
the modern state out of feudalism, it 
sometimes appears that the film is now 
being run backwards: the sovereign 
state is being dissolved; its clear 
vertical authority structure is being 
replaced by complicated, contractual 
and informal, horizontal relationships— 
a new feudalism. Of course, the con- 
text is not medieval, and the compari- 
son has but a limited value. It serves 
to remind us, however, that the modern 
state system is not necessarily the end 
of political evolution. In fact, it is now 
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being transformed, and public adminis- 
tration is a part of the transformation 
process. *? 


42. The documentation for this review has , 
presented unusual difficulties. of “target,” level 
of assumed knowledge, and so forth With 
this in view, the following suggestions for 
further exploration and explanation are 
made; some may find them useful: Claude E. 
Hawley and Ruth G. Weintraub, eds, Admin- 
istrative Questions and Political Answers 
(New York Van Nostrand, 1966), Alan A. 
Altshuler, ed, The Polstics of the Federal 
Bureaucracy (New York. Dodd, Mead, 
1968); Francis E. Rourke, Bureaucratic 
Power in National Politics, 2nd ed. (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1972) All three of these are 
useful collections—and all are broader in scope 
than their titles suggest Gerald E. Caiden, 
The Dynamics of Public Administration; 
Guidelines to Current Transformations in 
Theory and Practice (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1971) is recent, intelligent, 
and provocative Finally, recent editions of 
textbooks should not be overlooked, both 
because they review what is presently happen- 
ing and because they attempt to project 
emerging perspectives. See’ John M. Pfiffner 
and Robert V. Presthus, Public Administra- 
tion (Ronald) ; Herbert A. Simon, Donald W 
Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Public 
Administration (Knopf); Felix A. Nigro, 
Modern Public Administration (Harper and 
Row); Marshall E. and Gladys O. Dimock, 
Public Administration (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston); Ira Sharansky, Public Administra- 
tion, Policy-Making in Government Agencies 
(Markham); Robert T Golembiewski, Frank 
Gibson, and Geoffrey Y. Cornog, eds., Public 
Administration; Readings in Institutions, 
Processes, and Bekavior (Rand McNally). 
Purposely, I have omitted dates. My infor- 
mation is that all but two of these books are 
being revised: consult the latest edition. 
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July 14, 1972 


Dear Sir: 


I was honored by your invitation to join 
the membership of The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. I appreci- 
ate the invitation. However, reading THE 
ANNALS of May 1972, which the Academy 
published, I am wondering whether the 
Academy is truly living up to its profes- 
sions of scientific truthfulness and moral 
objectivity 

It would seem that the raison d’etre of 
a scholarly association is to search for 
truth and analysis of historic, political and 
social events in a forthright, detached and 
impartial manner. I am sorry to note 
that THE Annats—May issue—dealing 
with “America and the Middle East” is so 
far from scientific and historic objectivity 
as to put in question the integrity of the 
Academy. 

You turned over the editing of the issue 
to Mr. Parker T. Hart, President of the 
Middle East Institute, a former American 
Ambassador to a number of Arab countries 
and noted for his pro-Arab attitude and 
anti-Israel bias The articles by Messrs. 
Evan M. Wilson, Don Peretz, John C. 
Campbell and Parker T Hart himself, are 
so replete with omissions and tendentious 
interpretations that their partisanship is 
on the surface Permit me to point out 
some of these: 


Mr. Wilson refers in the beginning of his 
article to Woodrow Wilson’s “support for 
a Jewish National Home in Palestine ” 
He also reported about a resolution passed 
by Congress affirming America’s support 
for the Balfour Declaration and the policy 
for a Jewish National Home. He omits, 
however, the fact that although the United 
States was not a member of the League of 
Nations, which turned over the administra- 
tion of Palestine to Great Britain for the 
sole purpose of administering the country 
to bring about the establishment of the 
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Jewish National Home, Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes concluded a con- 
vention with Great Britain in 1924 by 
which our government approved of the 
Mandate and its purposes stipulating that 
no changes should be made by the manda- 
tory, Great Britain, without the approval 
of the United States. This made the 
United States a party to the Jewish Na- 
tional Home policy. Later on, the State 
Department in the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion sought to ignore the moral, political 
and legal commitment of our government 
to the Jewish National Home policy, leav- 
ing it entirely to Great Britain which vio- 
lated its commitment to the Jewish people 
for the upbuilding of Palestine as a Jewish 
National Home by putting all kinds of ob- 
stacles in the way of the Zionists’ upbuild- 
ing plans. 

For imperial and colonial reasons, Bri- 
tain preferred and patronized the Arabs, 
building up an Arab national movement to 
resist the Zionists, culminating in the for- 
mation of an Arab League in the early 
1940’s as an instrument of British anti- 
Zionist policy. The Jews, of course, re- 
sisted and Palestine was in constant tur- 
moil, climaxed by the rebellion of the 
Jewish underground in the 1940’s which led 
to the British departure from the country. 

Mr. Wilson sought throughout his article, 
as did the other writers, to point to “Zion- 
ist pressure” as the sole reason for Presi- 
dent Wilson’s and America’s intermittant 
interest in the Zionist aims. He ignored 
the fact that the Jewish problem was on 
the international agenda for more than a 
century and the American people and gov- 
ernment were involved in this problem al- 
ready early in the life of the republic. An 
American president, John Adams, stated in 
the 1820’s that the world has a moral ob- 
ligation and a political interest in the res- 
toration of the Jewish State in its ancient 
homeland, Palestine, in order to solve the 
tragic state of oppressed Jewry which con- 
tributed to serious social and political dis- 
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turbances in many countries. Suffice is to 
point to the role the Jewish problem in 
Czarist Russia played in the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement and the part of anti- 
Semitism in Hitler’s rise to power and the 
rise of the Second World War and the 
formation of pro-Nazi Fifth Columns be- 
fore and during the War and the resulting 
holocaust, the annihilation of six million 
Jews and the death of countless millions 
of non-Jews Even before the Zionist 
movement came into being as a world 
force, leading Americans were petitioning 
our government for the restoration of the 
Jewish State. It was therefore very logi- 
cal for Woodrow Wilson, the Congress and 
Secretary Hughes, as well as for every 
president from Wilson to Truman, to sup- 
port the Jewish National Home policy as 
a matter of international equity, legality 
and justice, and not as a cheap design to 
gain votes in election years as was ındi- 
cated by the writings of Mr Wilson and 
the others. 

A particular target for Mr Evan Wil- 
son’s political slur is President Truman. 
Truman’s request for admission of 100,000 
Jewish refugees is attributed by the writer 
only partly to his humanitarian urge, but 
more so to his needs to win Jewish votes 
in the elections of 1946 and 1948 Ignored 
is the fact that the American occupation 
armies in Germany and Austria had a 
serious problem on their hands with hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jewish refugees, 
remnants from Hitler’s death camps, whom 
they had to feed and shelter and who 
interfered very seriously with their task 
of administering the conquered countnes, 
and in addition, in dealing with the deli- 
cate matter of an avalanche of refugees 
from the Soviet-occupied Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Hungary and parts of 
Germany and Austria Palestine, there- 
fore, was the only logical, historical and 
rightful place to give them a haven and 
take off American hands the pitiful human 
flotsam, victims of war and inhuman treat- 
ment - 

Moreover, the serious Jewish rebellion 
in Palestine at that time shook up the 
conscience of the world, including Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Evan Wilson and the others 
failed even to mention the rebellion which 
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became a very serious international prob- 
lem not only for shaking Great Britain’s 
colonial empire to its core, but also for 
the United States as well as for countries 
like France, Italy, Greece and 
which felt the effect of the rebellion and 
which became a factor in international poli- 
tics, since there were many in all these 
countries, as well as in the Occupation 
Forces, who quietly supported the Zionist 
rebels Ultimately the rebellion in the 
Holy Land forced Great Britain to turn 
over the Mandate to the United Nations 
because it was powerless to administer and 
bring order into the territory which was 
entrusted to her by an International Cove- 
nant to administer for an historical pur- 
pose 

On the other hand, Mr. Wilson claims 
that “the Zionist campaign contrasted with 
the apparent complete lack of any activity 
on the behalf of the Arabs ” This is amaz- 
ing in view of the strong support that the 
Arabs had within the United States Gov- 
ernment, especially in the State Depart- 
ment and by Secretary of Defense Forres- 
tal, as well as by the powerful oil lobby 
with its interests in the Arab oil countries. 
Moreover, it was Great Britain which 
made strenuous diplomatic efforts in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere to frustrate the Zion- 
ists and advance the Arab cause. Great 
Britain even gave military support to the 
Arabs and armed the Arab countries around 
Palestine, preparing them for the forth- 
coming invasion of the Jewish State 

Mr Wilson attributes President Tru- 
man’s recognition of Israel “within 14 
minutes” to his desire to placate Zionists 
and win votes ‘The President, according 
to Wilson, ignored the Arabs and sided 
completely with the Zionists, and later 
with Israel. Ignored ıs the fact that there 
was an American race with the Soviet 
Union for the recognition of the Jewish 
State. The Soviets sought to win over 
Israel to its side and later convert it into 
a people’s democracy By being the first 
to recognize Israel, Truman sought to 
frustrate the Communist plans Mr Wil- 
son also ignored the following facts: 


1, At a time when the invading Arab 
armies were fully armed by weapons sup- 


others, < 
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pled by Great Britain, Israel, the fledgling 
state, lacked the essential means for de- 
fense. President Truman, however, 
clamped down an embargo on the sale and 
*» shipment of arms and prohibited Ameri- 
cans from volunteering for the Israel de- 
fense forces. A number of Americans were 
arrested and prosecuted for having vio- 
lated the prohibitions 

2. When the Israel army prevailed over 
the Egyptians and was on the road to El 
Arish, and in a position to bring King 
Farouk of Egypt to the peace table, Presi- 
dent Truman sent a stern warning to Israel, 
at the urging of Great Britain, forcing the 
recall of the Israeli forces and thus saved 
Egypt from total defeat. The Arabs, hav- 
ing received a breathing spell, began im- 
mediately to plan and prepare for a second 
round against Israel 

3. State Secretary George Marshall sup- 
ported the Bernadotte Plan which would 
have deprived Israel of viability by taking 
away the Galil and the Negev and other 
parts of the small country. President 
Truman officially sanctioned Marshalls 
stand. Marshall, however, was pre-empted 
from bringing the Bernadotte Plan for ap- 
proval to the UN Assembly by the objec- 
tions of John Foster Dulles, second in com- 
mand of the Amer.can delegation to the 
UN, who represented Governor Dewey, 
the Republican cancidate in the 1948 elec- 
tion and who opposed the plan, siding with 
Israel. Later, President Truman also dis- 
avowed the Bernadotte Plan, after a strong 
opposition to it dev2loped in congressional 
circles and among large segments of the 
population. 


Messrs. Hart, Wilson, Campbell and 
Peretz all claim thar the U.S. Middle East 
policy was not “even-handed,” but was 
continually pro-Israel, and ignored the 
Arab side. This is a claim made by Arab 
propagandists and supported by zhe pro- 
Arab elements in the State Department. 
The facts, however. disprove the veracity 
of this charge; the contrary is true. The 
Arab States have received much more 
money in grants from the United States 
than Israel. Prasident Truman began to 
arm the Arab States in 1950 and 1951 
American shipments of tanks and cannons 
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to Iraq and Saudi Arabia were widely pub- 
licized at that time in the American press 
The protests by friends of Israel were 
ignored by the Administration. No arms 
were sold or given to Israel during that 
period Mr. Wilson also ignored com- 
pletely all the bounties that the US. has 
showered on the Arabs, the contributions 
made to Arab education and welfare by 
the U.S. Government and private institu- 
tions as well as the efforts by the United 
States to bolster the Arab economy. 

In 1956, it was the United States which 
saved Nasser from oblivion by forcing Is- 
rael, France and Great Britain to end 
their winning attack on Egypt and retreat 
But the Arab gratitude went to Khrush- 
chev, not to Eisenhower. Moreover, the 
United States failed to live up to its com- 
mitment made to Israel to secure free pas- 
sage through the Tiran Straits Nasser, 
however, continued to be antagonistic 
towards the United States. 

The United States voted continually with 
the Russians and Arabs to censure Israel 
for retaliatory self-defense acts against the 
Arab States. At times, American repre- 
sentatives sought to bring in a word of 
caution in the UN resolutions about the 
Arab terror attacks against the Israeli ci- 
vilian population, but this usually failed 
through the efforts of the Soviet Union 
and the Arab representatives; nevertheless, 
the United States kept on voting with 
them censuring Israel. Not once did the 
United States vote against a censure reso- 
lution of Israel or even abstain during the 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy and John- 
son Administrations. 

In 1962, during the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration, when Latin American and African 
countries moved a resolution in the As- 
sembly for peace in the Middle East, it 
was opposed by the Arabs, and the United 
States voted with the Soviet Union and 
the Arabs against the resolution notwith- 
standing the continuous professions of the 
White House and State Department of 
seeking peace between Israel and the Arabs. 
The voting in the UN was consistent with 
the overall State Department’s policy of 
wooing the Arabs. 

Mr. Wilson claims that the American 
“search for a settlement was impeded 
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throughout the period by the fact that 
there were widespread tensions along the 
armistice line with frequent shooting inci- 
dents, sabotage, raids and reprisals.” He 
omits, however, to note that Israel reacted 
only after provocative Arab attacks on 
defenseless Israeli villages, including 
schools, resulting in the death of men, 
women and children. These attacks on 
Israel came from Jordan, Syria, and the 
Gaza Strip which was occupied and ad- 
ministered by Egypt. The United States, 
however, largely looked aside on the Arab 
predations, but was always criticizing Is- 
rael for seeking to punish the perpetrators 
and put an end to the terror acts 

Mr. Wilson maintains that the Israeli 
retaliation against the Egyptian forces in 
the Gaza on February 28, 1955, after the 
Fedayeen had attacked and murdered a 
number of Jewish children in an Israeli 
school, “had the result of convincing Pre- 
mier Gamal Abdul Nasser of Egypt that 
his country had to seek arms from abroad.” 
The truth, of course, is that Nasser was 
seeking arms all the time and did not need 
arms against Israel since he knew very well 
that Israel had no intention of going to 
war against Egypt. In fact, Egypt was 
not threatened by anyone. Great Britain 
had already evacuated its forces from the 
Suez Canal under American pressure, which 
service Nasser chose not to appreciate. 
None of Egypt’s neighbors had any claim 
on Egyptian territory and none of them 
was in a position to attack Nasser’s do- 
main so the arms that Nasser sought were 
not for defense purposes but, on the con- 
trary, for aggression and conquest. 

It is the consensus of Messrs. Hart, Wil- 
son, Peretz and Campbell that the reasons 
for Nasser’s and other Arab States’ turn- 
ing against the United States is Washing- 
ton’s pro-Israel policy; they swallowed 
hook, line and sinker the Arab propaganda 
line A realistic appraisal proves that this 
contention is basically untrue 

The Arabists also ignored the fact that 
the basic dispute that Nasser had with the 
United States was over the Baghdad Pact. 
He strenuously opposed the efforts of the 
United States to integrate the Middle East 
states in the Baghdad Pact. He opposed 
it for it interfered with his pan-Arabism, 
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which required his domination over the 
other Arab States in the area, aiming to 
put them under his rule. To achieve this, 
he instigated a number of revolutions in 
Arab States. In 1958, Nasser maneuvered 
Kasim’s rebellion against King Faisel and 
Nun Pasha in Iraq, the allies of the 
United States in the Baghdad Pact In 
1960, he moved against the imam in Ye- 
men, making full use of the arms he re- 
ceived from the Soviets Knowing full 
well that the United States could not con- 
done the overrunning of the independent 
Arab States, Nasser had to turn against the 
United States and seek an alliance with the 
Soviet Union which, of course, welcomed 
it as it was in its own interests 

Only the willfully blind Arabist could 
not see that Nasser’s pan-Arabism was 
directed mostly against other Arab States, 
especially the oil countries. Nasser needed 
the Arab oil for financing his plans for 
advancing Egypt on a modern, industrial 
path. Israel, however, stood in its way to 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Iraq and the oil 
sheikdoms on the Persian Gulf. Having 
failed once with Israel, and also in Iraq, 
Nasser turned to Yemen and when this, 
too, failed, he formed a new alliance with 
Syria and Jordan against Israel in 1967, 
hoping that with the help of Russian arms 
he could destroy Israel and realize his pan- 
Arab dream 

The United States, of course, could not 
have participated in the Nasser scheme not 
only on moral grounds, but also because 
this would have seriously undermined 
American economic and strategic interests 
in the Middle East. The Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, found it very convenient to 
join Nasser and use him as a tool for its 
overall ambition, which it inherited from 
the czars, to place the Middle East under 
its scepter. 

In blaming the alleged pro-Israel policy 
for the estrangement of the so-called pro- 
gressive Arab States from the United 
States, the pro-Arab gentlemen ignore the 
general anti-American trend in former co- 
lonial countries. There certainly was no 
Israel question in Burma, Ceylon, Central 
and East Africa or India. Nevertheless, 
we find in all these lands an anti-American 
climate Whether it is because the United 
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States is suffering from a guilt by associa- 
tion with Great Britain or whether it is a 
case of seeking a scapegoat because of the 
internal helplessness of the regimes to 
`- extricate themselves from dislocated soci- 
ologies and lack of talent and effective so- 
lutions to their problems, is a matter for 
anthropologists, sociologists and political 
scientists to consider. The fact that the 
Arabs suffer from the same psychological 
and political maladies as the other formerly 
subjugated states should be clear to every 
student of the Arab world. All of the 
Arab countnes, except Lebanon, are gov- 
erned by dictatorships which cannot live 
up to their promises of social progress. 
The Arab leaders are certainly in need of 
a scapegoat; the United States, as Israel, 
is very conveniently at hand 

Messrs Hart, Wilson, Camptell and 
Peretz make very little of the Russian de- 
signs in the Middle East and the reahty 
that Egypt is now to all intents and pur- 
poses a helpless tool in the hands of the 
Kremlin Willingly or unwillingly, they 
overlook the Soviet role in pre-empting 
America’s efforts to find a solution to the 
Arab-Israel conflict. On the other hand, 
it is only Israel which has held back the 
further Soviet penetration in the area. 

It is obvious that Israel’s existence and 
prevailing strength are now the only guar- 
antees for the continued independence of 
all other states in the area, even of the 
Arab States. Judging by the precedents 
of the Soviet Union in manipulations to 
foist a Communist regime in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, etc, there can hardly be 
a doubt that the forces the Soviets already 
command in Egypt could easily overcome 
the last vestige of the country’s indepen- 
dence and turn it openly into a ‘people’s 
democracy” and a vassal of Moscow, and 
rule the entire area Only Israel is in the 
way. 

Only those imbued with bias could 
charge the support that the United States 
has given lately to Israel to internal po- 
litical schemes of the administration and 
not to national interests. The former Sec- 
retary of Defense Dean Rusk, who be- 
longed to the Atchison school, and opposed 
the establishment of Israel, stated in 1967, 
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after the Six-Day Arab-Israel War, that 
“Israel won a position for the West.” At 
a recent meeting in New York, an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense stated that 
American strategy in the Middle East 
must take into account the strength of 
Israel due to the fact that the Soviet 
Union has an air base in Egypt as well as 
bases for its fleet in Egyptian ports. The 
American government wisely recognizes 
that Israel is the only formidable force so- 
cially, politically and militarily in that part 
of the Eastern Mediterranean and serves 
well American global foreign policy in- 
terests. 

One would hope tha: the Academy would 
seek a way to put the record straight and 
correct the misconceptions it presented in 
the May 1972 issue cf THE ANNALS. 


BEINESH EPSTEIN 
Consultant 
Public Affairs Department 
Zionist Organization of America 
New York 


REPLY 








September 14, 1972 


Dear Sir. 


Thank you for the opportunity to reply 
to Mr Beinesh Epstein, who has written 
to you in criticism of the May 1972 issue 
of THe ANNALS of which I was Special 
Editor 

It would be quite impossible, within 
these pages’ limits, to correct all of Mr 
Epstein’s inaccuracies. I shall refer to a 
few which may give your readers a yard- 
stick to judge the rest of the material. 

Mr Epstein’s criticism of yourself for 
the choice of a Special Editor is not a 
matter for reply by me The statement 
that I am noted for my “pro-Arab attitude 
and anti-Israel bias” is simply an allega- 
tion with a pejorative, and those who 
know me, my career, and my pabnsnes 
addresses, may assess it. 

Of course there are omissions. To tell 
the story of a century and a half of Ameri- 
can Middle Eastern relations in 142 pages 
requires much generalization and the loss 
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of many people’s favorite historical inci- 
dents. In twenty such volumes this would 
still be true. What is important is that the 
omissions and generalizations be made ju- 
diciously. Mr. Epstein has set up his 
judgment against fourteen scholars and 
practitioners in the field, the other thirteen 
of whom, at least, I consider to be as dis- 
tinguished as there are in America Their 
life work speaks for them; Mr Epstein’s 
letter speaks for itself 

Mr. Epstein writes that I say “U.S. 
Middle East policy was nat ‘evenhanded’ 
but was continually pro-Israel...” I 
stated something quite different: “Discard- 
ing the term evenhanded of the Eisen- 
hower period [and I might have added 
Kennedy] our policy in its execution again 
emerges as pro-Israel... .” 

Mr Epstein also writes: “Hart [et al] 
make very little of the Russian designs in 
the Middle East and the reality that Egypt 
is now to all intents and purposes a help- 
less tool in the hands of the Kremlin” 
I repeat, with emphasis, a small part of 
what I wrote in the May issue: “. . . as 
long as the USSR so develops and im- 
proves tts mighty forces in Central Europe 
and the Mediterranean that they consti- 
tute a permanent threat, the orientations 
of West Asia and North Africa will be of 
fundamental importance to a sound NATO 
defense.” As to Mr. Epstein’s second 
proposition, concerning Egypt, I also quote 
from my essay in THE ANNALS: “To those 
Arab governments which are activated by 
the greatest ostensible hostility toward 
the United States, a jealous sense of in- 
dependence nevertheless calls for a balance, 
not an imbalance, of great power forces at 
their doorstep.” I will leave it to the 
candid reader, in the light of the recent 
expulsion of Soviet military personnel from 
Egypt, as to the relative value of his and 
my statements, and as to wkether I made 
“very little” of these matters. 


Mr. Evan Wilson rephes to Mr. Epstein 
as follows: 


The League of Nations did not confer 
the Mandate for Palestine on Great Bri- 
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tain for the “sole purpose” of bringing 
about the Jewish National Home. This 
was one purpose, but the rights of the 
“non-Jewish” inhabitants—over 90 percent 
of the population—were specifically safe-- 
guarded in both the Balfour Declaration 
and the Mandate. 

The Convention of 1924 was one of a 
dozen or more which the United States 
negotiated with the mandatory powers 
after the First World War to secure the 
rights of American citizens and American 
business enterprises in each of the man- 
dated territories. During the period I held 
the Palestine desk (1943-47), I had occa- 
sion to familiarize myself with these con- 
ventions In addition to that with Great 
Britain regarding Palestine, there were con- 
ventions, for example, with France regard- 
ing the Cameroons and with Belgium re- 
garding Ruanda-Urundi The reason for 
entering into these conventions was that we 
had not joined the League of Nations and 
consequently our nationals did not enjoy 
the rights in the mandated territories ac- 
corded to member states. All the conven- 
tions were identical in wording, mutatis 
mutandis. Each convention quoted in full 
the text of the respective Mandate, indi- 
cated the concurrence of the United States 
Government with the terms of the Man- 
date, and stated that any modification 
which might be made in the terms of the 
Mandate without the consent of the United 
States would have no effect upon the rights 
of American nationals in the mandated 
territory. The Department of State con- 
sistently refused to accept the interpreta- 
tion of certain Zionists that the Conven- 
tion respecting Palestine “made the United 
States a party to the Jewish National 
Home policy” or that the United States 
was bound by the Convention to protest 
the White Paper of 1939—-severely limit- 
ing Jewish immigation and land settlement 
—or to regard the White Paper as null and 
void. The position of the Department was 
not that “no changes could be made by 
the Mandatory, Great Britain, without the 
approval of the United States” but rather 
that any such changes would not affect the 
rights of American citizens to do business 
and reside in Palestine. The Department 
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never took the position that the White 
Paper constituted a modification in the 
terms of the Mandate and indeed, as stated 
in paragraph 7, p 66, of my article, ‘our 
,Government took no position with respect 
to the White Paper. At the same time, 
the State Department in the Roosevelt 
Administration did not “ignore” our in- 
terest in the matter but, as stated in para- 
graph 3, p. 65, of my article, several times 
made informal representations to the 
British Government regarding develop- 
ments in Palestine and the concern of 
American Jews respecting such develop- 
ments 

The statement that Great Britain built 
up the Arab national movement as an in- 
strument of “British anti-Zionist policy” 
involves a question of opinion and intro- 
duces issues which are outside the scope of 
my article It should be observed that 
while mention is made of Jewish resistance, 
no mention is made of the resistance of 
the Arabs of Palestine (and elsewhere) to 
the introduction of Jewish immigrants into 
Palestine in such numbers as to make 
them (the: Arabs) consider themselves 
threatened 

The article does not take the position 
that “Zionist pressure” was the “sole rea- 
son’ for American support of Zionist aims 
or that this was “a cheap design to gain 
votes in election years.” In an article of 
this length it was not possible to review 
the history of our connection with the 
Zionist movement in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries This background 
does exist, as pointed out by Mr. Epstein 
The statement by ex-President John Adams 
—text in Frank Gervasi’s The Case for 
Israel —however, while calling for the 
return of the Jews to Palestine, has un- 
fortunate anti-Semitic overtones. The 
Holocaust, or slaughter of millions of Jews 
in Nazi-occupied Europe and the plight of 
the Jewish survivors in the Displaced 
Persons’ Camps in post-war Europe, were 
not “ignored” but are mentioned in para- 
graph 4, p. 65, and paragraph 10, p 67, 
of the article. The involvement of the 
Palestine problem in American politics is 
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a fact, as explained in paragraph 2, p. 65, 
and paragraph 11, p. 67. 

The article does not attribute President 
Truman’s call for the admission of 100,000 
Jewish displaced persons to Palestine “only 
partly to his humanitarian urge, but more 
so to his need to win Jewish votes.” To 
the reverse, it 1s stated in paragraph 11, p. 
67, that “Truman’s basic motive was hu- 
manitarian,” although it is conceded in the 
next paragraph that his “attitude was, of 
course, not purely altruistic.” The state- 
ment made by Mr. Epstein that Palestine 
was the “only” place where these refugees 
could go is a matter of opinion As 
pointed out in paragraph 13, p. 68, of my 
article, the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry—generally considered an impartial 
body——reported to the British and Ameri- 
can Governments in early 1946 that “Pal- 
estine could not absorb all of the homeless 
Jews ” 

My reference to Arab propaganda activ- 
ity at the time, mertioned by Mr. Ep- 
stein, was an effort to contrast the Arab 
with the Zionist propaganda campaign. It 
is certainly agreed generally that the Arab 
campaign was a weak one compared with 
The position of certain mem- 
bers of the State Department and of Sec- 
retary Forrestal, mentioned by him, was 
not pro-Arab but was based on a conviction 
that the policy being pursued by President 
Truman was threatening our basic interests 
in the Middle East. The statements that 
Great Britain made “strenuous efforts” to 
“frustrate the Zionists and advance the 
Arab cause” and “armed the Arab countries 
around Palestine” are matters of opinion 
I have no evidence to support them. That 
the influence of the “powerful oil lobby” 
was not decisive is reflected in the fact 
that it was during this period that our 
Government came out officially for the 
establishment of a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine, 

The record of the period leading up to 
our recognition of Israel does not indicate 
that there was “an American race with the 
Soviet Union for recognition.” There may 
have been some in our Government who 
advocated acting before the Soviet Union 
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but the basic motivation of President Tru- 
man was as set forth by me. 

Mr Epstein states that my article ig- 
nores three points: 


1. The question of arms supplies to 
Israel was not covered there because of 
space limitations. While President Tru- 
man did eventually declare an embargo 
against arms shipments it applied to both 
sides and was violated by supporters of 
Israel in the United States as was the pro- 
hibition against American citizens’ serving 
in the Israeli forces (see, for example, the 
monument to Col Marcus of West Point 
outside Jerusalem) Compare Edgar 
O’Ballance, The Arab Israel War, 1948, 
pp. 138-392 and H Feis, the Birth of 
Israel, p. 32% It is also my impression 
that the major source of arms for the 
Israelis in this period was the Soviet bloc, 
notably Czechoslovakia 

2. I have no knowledge of the “warn- 
ing” which Mr. Epstein mentions. 

3 The Bernadotte Plan is covered in 
paragraph 26, p. 70, of the article It is 
true that this plan was unfavorable to 
Israel and that Secretary of State Marshall 
first supported it in the United Nations 
General Assembly and then was instructed 
by President Truman to reverse himself 
It is also true that this occurred shortly 
before the 1948 presidential election. 
There undoubtedly was “strong opposition” 
to the Bernadotte Plan in certain congres- 
sional circles but I consider it an overstate- 
ment to say this opposition also exsted 
“among large segments of the population.” 
I am not aware of any intervention in the 
matter by John Foster Dulles although I 
am sure Dewey, like Truman, “sided with 
Israel ” 


It is correct that the article does not 
mention our aid to the Arab states, which 
is outside the scope of this article 

It is probably true that our intervention 
in the Suez affair in 1956 “saved Nasser” 
although this is a matter of opinion, as is 
the statement that the Anglo-French-Is- 
raeli attack on Egypt was “winning” It 
is an over-simplification to say that “Arab 


2 New York: Praeger, 1957. 
3. New York Norton, 1969 
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gratitude went to Khrushchev, not Eisen- 
hower” or that “Nasser continued to be 
antagonistic toward the United States.” 
The attitude of the Arabs, including Nas- 
ser, after Suez continued to be based pri-. 
manly on our policy toward Israel,’ but 
there were instances of cooperation Here, 
however, I encroach upon Don Peretz’ 
field. This applies also to our commit- 
ment to Israel regarding the Strait of 
Tiran. 

The record of voting in the United Na- 
tions on resolutions regarding violations of 
the Armistice Agreements has to be exam- 
ined in the light of the fact that incidents 
perpetrated by the Arabs were generally 
carried out by individual Arab infiltrators 
while incidents perpetrated by the Israelis 
were carned out by the Israeli Defense 
Forces Therefore it was more difficult to 
pin responsibility on any one Arab Gov- 
ernment than on the Israeli Government. 
This led to the filing of more condemna- 
tions of Israel than of the Arab states. 
The attitude of the United States through- 
out this period, as stated in paragraphs 26 
and 27, p 70 of the article, was to support 
the efforts of the United Nations to main- 
tain the cease-fire and strengthen the 
armistice machinery This explains why 
we voted for many resolutions condemning 
Israel 

The sequence of events in these inci- 
dents often recalled the question, “Which 
came first, the chicken or the egg?” There 
were Arab provocations, certainly, but 
there were also Israel provocations, such 
as the steady encroachment on the De- 
militarized Zone with Syria, the annexa- 
tion of the El Auja Demilitarized Zone, 
the attack on Qibya and others. It is 
hardly accurate to describe Israeli border 
villages as “defenseless.” 

The statement that Nasser did not need 
arms as he knew Israel had no intention of 
attacking Egypt is a matter of opinion. 
In any event Nasser sought arms because 
he felt threatened by Israel. 

It is indeed the conclusion arrived at by 
the article that the Arabs “turned against 
the United States” because of “Washing- 
ton’s pro-Israel policy. That this was 
because the “Arab propaganda line” was 
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“swallowed hook, line and sinker” is simi- 
larly a question of opinion. 


Dr. Don Peretz replies to Mr. Epstein as 
` follows: 


In my article there is absolutely no ref- 
erence to “Zionist pressure’ as the reason 
for President Wilson’s or any other Ameri- 
can Chief of State’s interest in Zionist 
aims. Nor do I refer to American support 
as a “cheap design to gain votes.” Be- 
cause my article deals with American peace 
efforts since President Kennedy’s adminis- 
tration, there was no point in referring to 
“the Jewish rebellion in Palestine’ in my 
context. The assertion that I claim that 
US. Middle East policy was not “even- 
handed” and “ignored the Arab side” is 
just not true. There is no such statement 
in my article There is absolutely no ref- 
erence in my article to the Arab states 
turning against the United States because 
of Washington’s pro-Israel policy A 
major theme of my article, contrary to the 
assertion in Mr. Epstein’s letter. is that 
“American evenhanded approaches toward 
a solution of the Arab-Israel conflict have 
been frustrated by the role of the Middle 
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East in big power competition... .” The 
article specifically states that: “Soviet sup- 
port for Arab positions thus undermined 
the honest broker position of the United 
States, which attempted to find a middle 
ground between Arab and Israeli” 
Indeed, my article states that “The off- 
cial theme of American involvement has 
been evenhandedness....” There is abso- 
lutely no assertion in my article that U.S. 
support to Israel is based upon “internal 
political schemes of the administration and 
not to international interests.” Where I 
refer to political domestic considerations I 
state that they derive from “domestic po- 
litical leaders more attuned to support for 
the cause of a popular nation, which pub- 
lic opinion viewed as fighting for its life.” 


One could go on, but I think THE 
ANNALS’ readership probably has quite 
enough of an attempt at rational reply to 
allegation and statements of opinion, repre- 
sented as facts. 


PARKER T. Hart 
President 
The Middle East Institute 
Washington, D.C. 


Book Department 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


GRAHAM T. ALLISON. Essence of Dectston: 
Explaining the Cuban Crisis. Pp. v, 338. 
Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1971. 
$4.50 
The author of this book had two major 

goals: to “examine the central puzzles of 
the Cuban missile crisis” and to “explore 
the influence of unrecognized assumptions 
upen our thinking.” Fulfilling either goal 
would have yielded a good book; he has 
done both superbly and has integrated 
these successes to produce a landmark book 
in foreign policy analysis. 

How do we explain foreign policy out- 
comes? Allison argues that kow we per- 
ceive influences what we perceive, in par- 
ticular that we view the world through 
different conceptual frameworks which de- 
termine the questions we ask, what evi- 
dence is relevant, and thus the conclusions 
we reach. Therefore, two people can per- 
ceive the same phenomenon and interpret 
it entirely differently. 

Allison constructs three different models. 
Model 1, “Rational Actor,” sees foreign 
policy as the result of rational government 
decisions and asks what goals the govern- 
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ment must have had. Model 2, “Organiza- 
tional Process,” views it as the result of 
standard procedures of semi-independent 
organizations nominally united to form a 
government. Model 3, “Governmental Pol- 
itics,” sees the causes as being different 
perceptions and bargaining games between 
individuals and groups. To illustrate, Al- 
lison analyzes the Cuban missile crisis using 
each of the models separately, and pro- 
duces very different results. For example, 
Model 1 explains the Soviet withdrawal of 
missiles as the rational response to Ameri- 
can threats; Model 2 suggests that Ken- 
nedy may have been in the process of 
“folding” when Khruschey yielded; and 
Model 3 argues that a covert deal between 
Kennedy and Khruschey was made. 

In his conceptual chapters Allison draws 
upon diplomatic history, strategic theory, 
organization theory, and economics with 
equal facility. His chapters on the missile 
crisis are definitive, both exhaustive and 
rigorous, giving new information and in- 
sight to the most analyzed event since 
World War II. His lucid writing makes the 
necessarily complex arguments clear, al- 
though at times they seem too long and 
repetitious, This is one of a very small 
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number of books on foreign policy analysis 
of great interest and utility to lavman, 
academic, and policymaker alike. 
Roy E. LICKLIDER 

- Department of Political Science 

Douglass College 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


Joser I Correy Strategic Power and 
National Security. Pp. x, 214. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1971 $9.50 


Although published the year before Presi- 
dent Nixon and Communist Party General 
Secretary Brezhnev signed the first two 
SALT agreements, Joseph I Coffey’s book, 
Strategic Power and Nattonal Security, is 
a most timely study. Professor Coffey 
brings to the subject both the insights of 
the scholar and the practitioner Before 
becoming professor of public and irterna- 
tional affairs at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, he served with both the Depart- 
ments of Defense and State and spent some 
time as a member of the White House 
staff. Professor Coffey is currently a con- 
sultant to the Arms Control and Dizarma- 
ment Agency 

As this review is being written the Con- 
gress is debating whether American security 
requires the development of costly, new 
strategic weapons systems. The argument 
runs, in part, that our ability to maintain 
a credible deterrence posture—that is, to 
be able to withstand a first-strike attack 
and still inflict unacceptable losses upon 
the Soviet Union—will be jeopardized with- 
out further qualitative increments to our 
strategic capabilities. 

It is exactly at this point that Professor 
Coffey’s analysis makes its most important 
contribution. An effective deterrence, as 
the author points out, is not simply being 
able to inflict an equal or greater number 
of megadeaths upon the enemy, as some 
claim, it is the ability to make him be- 
lieve that regardless of the greater amount 
of damage he can cause, the diference 
would not be so great as to make an at- 
tack an attractive option. Moreover, the 
Soviet advantage in launchers and mega- 
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tonnage must be balanced by the far larger 
number of independently targetable war- 
heads which the United States is capable 
of delivering in a counterforce action. 
There is little that either side could do to 
gain for itself some significant advantage 
by adding to its strategic forces 

Coffey suggests that there are less costly 
alternatives to the escalatory approach to 
maintaining a strategic balance A stable 
strategic balance can also be- achieved 
through arms control. The stability of the 
strategic balance via arms control can be 
reached in three ways: “by setting limits 
on numbers of weapons, by imposing re- 
strictions on new types of weapons, and by 
discouraging measures to make existing 
weapons systems more effective than they 
now are.” The first approach is the easiest 
road to travel because of the already large 
arsenals in existence. This brings out the 
truly limited nature of the SALT agree- 
ments For they only limited the number 
of Antiballistic missiles and delivery sys- 
tems, not even the number of warheads. 
Questions of weapons quality will be re- 
solved with more difficulty 

One pessimistic note is sounded on the 
effects the strategic balance has on our 
allies and other non-nuclear powers Cof- 
fey’s analysis leaves one with the impres- 
sion that while the Soviet Union and the 
United States may accept the concept of 
a strategic balance, allied non-nuclear 
powers will increasingly assume the French 
attitude that this country will be unwilling 
to sacrifice Philadelphia to retaliate for a 
move against Bonn, Brussels, or Paris 
Arms control agreements appear to be a 
mixed blessing and not a total answer. 
Such agreements are desirable to the ex- 
tent that they maintain stability; but the 
European nations fear that reducing the 
risk of nuclear war might also lessen the 
American willingness to retaliate in de- 
fense of its allies. 

A paperback edition of this book, cost- 
ing one-third its hardcover price, would 
make an excellent supplemental text for an 
upper-level undergraduate or a graduate 
course in international relations, American 
foreign policy or peace research. The book 
is a tightly knit, well written study While 
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Hans J. Morgenthau, City College of 
The City University of New York 


Honored author. Distinguished classic. 


Professor Morgenthau has substantially updated . 
his authoritative book taking into account ` 
changing balances of power and influence He 
evaluates recent developments Itke the SALT 

talks as well as growing world concern with 
nuclear power and environmental problems. 
Renewed, Politics Among Nations remains one 

of the most influential books In 

international relations. 


Knopf, October, 1972 
615 pages, $9.95 





Samuel H. Beer, Adam B. Ulam, and 
Guido Goldman, all of Harvard University, 
and Suzanne Berger, Massachusetts 
‘Institute of Technology 


Freshly and completely reworked, this third 
edition prevails as the standard volume on 
the historical development, structure, and 
operation of the polltical systems of France, 





The Major Political Germany, Great Britain, and Russia. The authors 
of Europe first analyze the unique features of each 
3 polity and then extract the similarities of 
Third Edition each system as representative of modern 


industrial states. The Instructor’s Manual 
furnishes three complete syllabi with which 
the text may be used to teach the course from 
readingsidocuments, behavioral/quantitative, 
and cultural/structural approaches. 


Random ‘House, November, 1972 
796 pages, $10.95 


Edited by George A. Lanyi, Oberlin 
College, and Wilson C. McWilliams, 
Rutgers University 
CONTINUITY IN Comprehensive. Balanced. Interesting. 
This anthology, useful as either a core or 
supplementary text, covers the abiding 
issues of international relations nationalism, 
imperialism, ideology, war, and the making of 
; foreign policy as scrutinized by political 
thinkers from Machiavelli to Mao. The authors’ 


selection of articles and thelr annotations 











Readings in hon a tary for general questions of 
- l political philosophy not found in similar texts. 
| Rand H October, 1972 
ME ndom House, ober, 
Second Edition 544 pages, $5 95 paperbound 


y% Random House 
mmie Alfred A. Knopf 
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Touchstone SBE 
Political Books |e | 


PROPHETIC POLITICS anii | 
Critical Interpretations of the Revolutionary Impulse =~ 3 
edited by Maurice Cranston. Six brilliant Uae 
analyses of the most controversial political Mystique 
strategists of our time: Guevara, Sartre, aaee mad a! 
Marcuse, Fanon, Laing, and Black Power 
advocates Carmichael, Newton, and Cleaver. 
Paper, $2.45 





THE SOUTHERN MYSTIQUE 

by Howard Zinn. “A careful elucidation, 
based on personal observation, of a state of 
mind till now the province of the novelist and 
the playwright. "Saturday Review 

Paper, $2.95 


PAPERS ON THE WAR 

by Daniel Ellsberg. A candid and challenging 
book by the man who made the Pentagon 
Papers public. Paper, $2.95 


CRIME IN AMERICA 

by Ramsey Clark. “A vivid, informative pic- 
ture of the problems of crime today, as well 
as a provocative outline of what might and 
should be done about it.”—Francis T. P. 
Plimpton, Saturday Review Paper, $2.95 


A TIME TO SPEAK, A TIME TO ACT _ Jafian 
by Julian Bond. “Bond's title says it. His book o Bond 
seems essentially an appeal to the alienated F: 
young to involve themselves in grassroots 
political activity and make representative 
democracy work.”—Publishers Weekly 
Paper, $1.95 
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not devoid of jargon, technical terms are 
explained, and a useful glossary is included. 
Bruce UNGER 
Department of Political Science 
Randolph-Macon College 
Ashland 
Virginia 


ALVIN RasusHKA and KENNETH A. 
SHEPSLE. Politics 1m Plural Societies: 
A Theory of Democratic Instability. Pp. 
vii, 232. Columbus, Ohio: Charles Mer- 
rill, 1972 $895 Paperbound, $4.95, 
The primary distinction which the au- 

thors make between plural and pluralistic 

societies contributes to the proper concep- 
tualization of democratic and comparative 
studies The authors contend that “the 
hallmark of the plural society, and the 
feature that distinguishes it from its plural- 
istic counterpart, is the practice of politics 

almost exclusively along ethnic lines” (p. 

20) 

Their contention that this factor domi- 
nates political life in many nations and 
even denies the feasibility of a democratic 
framework for these entities is congenial 
to this reviewer’s assessment of politics in 
plural societies Much of the descriptive 
data included to support the above con- 
tentions would be enlightening to anyone 
not familiar with domestic politics in other 
nations, particularly in the underdeveloped 
world. 

Unfortunately, once the foregoing is ap- 
preciated, the work has little to offer. It is 
academically shallow where the primary 
justification for its publication lies, namely, 
in its “theoretical model of democratic in- 
stability ” The entire first part of the book 
is devoted to an elaborate algebraic model 
which is intended to illustrate the theory. 
‘The theme „is that ethnic politics in a 
plural society is a consequence of logical 
processes, not fortuitous happenings” (p. 
22). In conception, this is quite accept- 
able. However, certain critical weaknesses 
are apparent For example, the theory 
draws a causal connection between plural 
societies and unstable democratic politics, 
but the latter is never defined. In addi- 
tion, it is postulated that in a plural so- 
ciety many political issues are not resolv- 
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able by collective choice—the Aristotelian 
“law of contradiction’ —hence, the critical 
problem for the theory becomes one of in- 
dividual political preference ordering u 
political behavior is to be predicted The 
authors actually beg off suggesting how this 
key variable can be operationalized. 

Furthermore, an attempt is made to ex- 
plain differences in the political saliency of 
cleavage issues in different nations solely 
on the presence and style of political en- 
trepreneurs who are motivated by pure 
political profit—electoral victory This 
factor is also critical to the primary the- 
ory, yet when the question is asked, “How 
do politicians know on which issues to 
generate demand?”, the response is “an 
answer to this question requires a careful 
definition of political astuteness, a topic 
we dare not entertain! At this point poli- 
tics becomes an art, not science” (p 61). 
Stress on the political entrepreneur theory 
also is deficient in failing to recognize other 
factors which might serve to reduce con- 
flict potential in plural societies, for ex- 
ample, economic wealth. 

The conclusion found in the book itself 
reflects a curious twist for those proport- 
ing to establish a model capable of ex- 
plaining empirical phenomenon. “We pro- 
pose neither to move cautiously towards 
the formation of a few tentative hypoth- 
eses, to allude to problems of measurement, 
nor to get lost in a maze of methodological 
discussion” (p 217) To this, it must be 
asked what, if anything, was the purpose 
of this book? 

James S. MILNE 

Department of Political Science 

West Chester State College 

West Chester 

Pennsylvania 


JoHN SPANIER Games Nations Play: 
Analysing International Politics. Pp. xi, 
457 New York: Praeger, 1972. $12.50. 


This is a book on how to go about under- 
standing international politics. Three ap- 
proaches are described an analysis of the 
interstate system, of national or domestic 
politics, and of decision-making. 

This particular claSsification of interna- 
tional relations studies is a widely-em- 
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ployed basis on which to teach introduc- 
tory courses. The interstate system gives 
the opportunity to discuss bipolarity, 
power, balances, deterrence, alliances, non- 
alignment, and other topics which have, 
since the First World War, filled student 
texts. The second approach, national sys- 
tems, gives the opportunity to bring in 
diplomatic history, comparative politics 
and the policies of particular states. The 
third, decision-making, allows an even 
closer look at the interactions that produce 
foreign policies. The author has paid par- 
ticular attention to the first and second 
approaches, with which he is most familiar, 
and merely mentions decision-making, 
which has occupied the attention of many 
scholars during the last decade and a half. 

It can be seen that the presentation is a 
traditional one; yet another exposition of 
interstate politics, essentially within a 
power-politics framework. The selective 
Bibliography lists some more recent the- 
oretical contributions; but it is predomi- 
nantly concerned with arms control, al- 
liances, comparative politics, particular na- 
tional systems, and the books on decision- 
making are more related to the policies of 
particular states than to problems of de- 
cision-making. 

The study of international relations is 
at an important transition stage. The issue 
is not traditional power ‘theories versus be- 
havioral or post-behavioral approaches, so 
much as it is interstate (intergovernment) 
versus world society, including transna- 
tional transactions that are non-govern- 
mental—aspirations, ideologies, challenges 
to non-legitimized authorities, and matters 
of this kind Indeed, so much is world 
society the topic, that the artificial aca- 
demic separation of domestic and interna- 
tional politics is no longer useful. Interna- 
tional conflict is frequently, and some 
would say always, a spill-over of domestic 
conflict, which in turn is a problem of 
legitimization of authority. This 1972 text 
of Spanier, at least in the opinion of this 
reviewer, does not adequately deal with 
these aspects. The three approaches he 
offers are inadequate: there is one that 
comes before the stdte system, and that is 
the world systems of interactions that are 
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not contained within states or in relations 
among them. People in Northern Ireland 
are fighting the same kind of issues as 
people in Cyprus, in universities, in indus- 
try, and in the family. The combination 
of the employment of general systems 
thinking and a notion of world society is 
an approach that can no longer be avoided 
if we are to obtain some understanding of 
the political problems of today. 

In short, this is a worthwhile text within 
a fairly traditional framework; but in- 
adequate if one is interested in more recent 
systems thinking, and in the values and 
challenges to authority that are disturbing 
world society today. 

JoHN W. Burton, JR 
University College London 
London 


England 


Mayor GENERAL SIR KENNETH STRONG, 
K.B.E, C.B Men of Intelligence: A 
Study of the Roles and Decisions of 
Chiefs of Intelligence from World War 
I to the Present Day. Pp. 183. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1972. $6.95. 


“The ultimate objective of military in- 
telligence is victory.” After victory has 
been won intelligence officers are frequently 
involved in the armistice negotiations. 
These negotiations are frequently a bar- 
gaining session in which it is advantageous 
to know the position of the adversary, so 
the advice of intelligence officers may be 
highly valuable. The author of the present 
volume, Major-general Sir Kenneth Strong, 
took part in two armistice negotiations: 
the Allies and Italy in 1943, and the Allies 
and Germany in 1945. 

Personally acquainted with the leading 
intelligence officers of contemporary Eu- 
ropean countries, his appraisal of the work 
of Colonels Hentsch and Liss of Germany, 
General John Charteris of Britain, Colonel 
Gauche of France, and Allen Dulles and 
John McCone of the United States is com- 
pletely satisfactory. To an American 
reader confrontations with the Soviet 
Union during the Cold War are particu- 
larly interesting. The collection of in- 
formation through airplane flights over 
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possible enemy territory wes a method used 
by the Central Intelligence Agency. The 
shooting down of the U-2 plane (May 1, 
1960) occurred two weeks before a sched- 
wed American-Soviet summit conference. 
When the President admitted that he had 
known of the espionage flights of American 
planes, Khrushchev’s attitude of injured 
innocence enabled him to extract a maxi- 
mum of political advantage He refused 
to attend the first conference session and 
took a return plane to Moscow. The Bay 
of Pigs disaster was primarily due to a 
failure of the Central Intelligence Agency 
to gauge the popular effect of a foreign 
landing on the Cuban coast There is no 
evidence to support the thesis that an 
uprising to overthrow the government 
would result. President Kennedy’s re- 
fusal to grant air support decided the issue 
The deployment of missiles in Cuba was 
probably a personal decision of Khru- 
shchev based upon the unfavorable opinion 
of Kennedy he formed when they met at 
Vienna (1961). Soviet Intelligence failed 
ta estimate correctly the United States re- 
sponse to an operation ninety miles from 
the Florida coast. 

Contrasting the work of professional in- 
telligence men, General Strong does not 
accept the work of enemy agents engaged 
in sabotage as equally vital. Reports from 
spies are valuable only when confirmed 
from other sources and this is often dif- 
ficult. The inference is that he regards the 
work of such agents as futile. Some 
twenty-five years ago the present writer 
produced a paper on post-war espionage in 
the United States His feeling is that the 
work of the Rosenbergs, Alger Hiss, Judith 
Coplon, and others of that ilk was not 
futile. 

Joun G. VANDEUSEN 

Winter Park 

Florida 
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Jose VeLoso ABuEVA Ramon Magsaysay: 
A Political Biography. Pp 497. Manila, 
Philippines: Solidaridad, 1971. Dis- 
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tributed by the Cellar Book Shop, De- 

troit, Michigan. $10.25. 

Biographies of Ramon Magsaysay have 
tended to be of the adulatory variety. 
Professor Abueva’s detached account ter- 
minates this tendency. His thoroughly re- 
searched and thoughtfully balanced evalua- 
tion breaks down into three roughly equal 
parts. (1) Magsaysay’s formative years, 
first as an indifferent student then as an 
effective transportation company executive 
and guerrilla leader; (2) his postwar en- 
trance into politics together with his ac- 
complishments as a congressman and as 
Secretary of Defense; and (3) his highly 
publicized and tragically abbreviated career 
as President of the Philippine Republic 

Abueva’s analytical approach explodes 
several persistent popular myths. Many 
islanders, for example, still regard Mag- 
saysay as a humble “Filipino of heart and 
face”—~pure Malayan extraction—who rose 
meteorically from the depths to the heights 
of insular society. Such was not the case 
The eldest son of a relatively well-to-do 
couple, Magsaysay carried Spanish and 
Chinese components in his genetic make-up. 
He also had unfettered access to formal 
education, first in the public and private 
schools of his native Zambales province 
and then in Manila at the University of 
the Philippines. Magsaysay fritted away 
the latter opportunity. Far more inter- 
ested in Hollywood films and Popular 
Mechanics than in academic pursuits, he 
abandoned the lecture halls and went to 
work for a bus company operating between 
Manila and Zambales. A natural mechanic, 
he quickly became manager of the con- 
cern’s maintenance department That posi- 
tion supplied perfect cover for his activities 
as a guerrilla liaison officer during the 
Japanese occupation. Magsaysay’s war- 
time role, furthermore, opened the narrow 
entryway to the national political arena 

Abueva is at his best in discussing the 
Byzantine intricacies of postwar Philippine 
politics. His preface characterizes the 
biography as a “leadership study.” But it 
is far more than that. His description of 
Magsaysay’s agile climb to the presidential 
palace exposes all the blatant deals and 
deft bargains that mark the careers of 
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successful insular politicos. He also por- 
trays Magsaysay as a transitional figure 
striving for power in a newly independent 
nation while relying heavily on the advice 
and support of Americans. Magsaysay’s 
dependence on the United States, in fact, 
constitutes one of the major themes of the 
book American assistance accounted in 
part for some of the greatest triumphs and 
frustrations of his public life. Abueva 
carefully assesses his achievements as 
Secretary of Defense and as President. He 
gives Magsaysay high grades for the for- 
mer performance and passing marks for 
the latter Permanent reforms did not 
grow out of his spectacular years in Mala- 
canang Palace But the dynamic chief 
executive provided “a personal symbol of 
national success” to a people who had 
almost lost faith in themselves. In its 
own right, that was a major accomplish- 
ment So is Professor Abueva’s book. The 
volume’s only weakness is a relative short- 
age of interpretation. More systematic 
conclusions would have strengthened this 
remarkably good political biography 
Davip R. STURTEVANT 

Department of History 

Muskingum College 

New Concord 

Ohio 


MILTON J Esman. Administration and 
Development in Malaysia: Institution 
Building and Reform in a Plural Society. 
Pp. v, 341. Ithaca, N.Y * Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. $12.50 


This book constitutes a persuasive re- 
buttal to the prevailing belief that “in- 
stitution-building” as a strategy for de- 
velopment has become somewhat outmoded, 
and no longer constitutes a meaningful ap- 
proach to the political, economic, and ad- 
ministrative problems of the developing 
societies. 

The author, with John Montgomery of 
Harvard, drafted a plan for the launching 
of a multi-faceted attack on the problems 
of a country, Malaysia, which boasted a 
trained, experienced and generally re- 
spected administrative elite, but which 
found itself unable to make effective use 
of that corps in implementing the govern- 
ment’s ambitious development program. 
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Esman then returned to Malaysia to ad- 
vise and help guide the installation and 
operation of the program. He was thus 
in a unique position, as a participant-ob- 
server, to record accurately the manner in 
which the government attempted to trans- 
form the bureaucracy into a working 
agency of the development program. 

The book which resulted from his ob- 
servations and assessments is a careful and 
comprehensive analysis of the Malaysian 
political and administrative environment, 
the problems—-unique in many respects— 
which that environment represented, and 
the apparently successful steps taken to 
resolve the great bulk of those problems. 

The Esman-Montgomery report, and the 
program which this book details, drew 
upon the work done in the Inter-University 
Research Program in Institution Building, 
which developed a conceptual model for 
such situations as the government of Ma- 
laysia faced. The fact that the con- 
sortium which nurtured the model was 
composed of American universities pre- 
sented a potential hazard to acceptance 
in the Malaysian milieu, a hazard of which 
the author was keenly aware, and which 
dictated some aspects of the strategy which 
was eventually adopted 

The report recommended, and the pro- 
gram accepted, the principle of working 
within the existing structure—that is, the 
format of the Malaysian bureaucratic or- 
ganizations, with all its built-in disabilities 
and inequities 

As the author points out, it had been 
expected that a team of American scholars, 
drawing on American experience and values, 
might attack the concept of a class of ad- 
ministrative generalists as a misconception 
of the administrative function. To have 
acted in the expected pattern, as Esman 
clearly saw, would have called for an ad- 
ministrative revolution in Malaysia and its 
elites, and such a revolution the authorities 
-not to say the members of the bureau- 
cracy itself—-were not prepared to accept 

Other major strategies of change which 
the program envisaged and ultimately car- 
ried out, were to give priority to central 
government-wide processes. rather than to 
specific operating programs; to concentrate 
on institution-building, and to emphasize 
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technological instruments for inducing or- 
ganizational and behavioral change, but to 
support such instruments with cultural and 
political methods. 

As the author notes, the tendency to 
concentrate on the technological and neglect 
the cultural and political has accounted 
for a number of failures, spectacular in 
some cases, mm technical assistance in many 
developing countries The key to the suc- 
cessful use of technological instruments, as 
Esman and his associates saw it, was to as- 
sure understanding by, and to obtain the 
commitment of, influential persons among 
the groups affected. 

The program enjoyed from the beginning 
the enthusiastic support of a dynamic and 
dedicated politician-cum-administrator, Tun 
Abdul Razak, who was deputy prime min- 
ister at the time of the first essays toward 
charge, but who later became prime min- 
ister It was in the prime minister’s office 
that the new institution, the Development 
Administration Unit, was established—and 
the author makes amply clear the signif- 
cance of both the hierarchical placement 
and the administrative support which the 
program otherwise came to command 

The publisher hails the volume as “a 
solid contribution both to the study of 
comparative government and development 
administration, and to an understanding of 
contemporary Malaysia.” This reviewer 
heartily agrees. 

Rozsert H. BerKov 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 


Japan and a Pacific 
Free Trade Area Pp 195 Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1971. $100 
Professor Kojima of the prestigious Hi- 

totsubashi University, Takyo, has been 

promoting a Pacific Free Trade Area and 
steps toward that goal for many years 

This book is a collection of his essays on 

that subject published elsewhere during 

1965-1969 and most of the statistics as 

well as a few key arguments are outdated 

today. The recent strains on the world 
economy, especially the upward revaluation 
of all developed nations’ currencies in re- 
lation to the US. dollar, do not bode well 
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for those who expect further liberalization 
of American import rules. But we are in 
the midst of a very fluid world situation 
politically and economically, so it is ap- 
propriate to consider all proposals for a 
more open world economy. Expansion of 
the European Economic Community (EEC) 
to ten members raises the question whether 
the major Pacifc trading partners might 
not work in the same direction, 

The book assumes that “the Pacific 
should become the major centre of world 
trade growth” (p. 7) and Professor Ko- 
jima, in a 1972 article (“A Pacific Free 
Trade Area Proposed,” Pacific Community, 
April 1972, pp. 585-596) shows that the 
1968 intra-area trade of the “Big Five” 
Pacific nations equalled that of the EEC, 
each group about $28 billion area exports 
and $64 billion total exports. Those “Big 
Five” include the United States, Japan, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, al- 
though the first two are giants compared 
with the other three. US-—Japanese trade 
has been the dominant factor in Pacific 
area trade, but Japan is Australia’s best 
customer and its trade with Canada and 
New Zealand should grow faster this 
decade. 

The book begins with a chapter on 
Japan’s part in world trade liberalization, 
advocating increased liberalization of Ja- 
panese import rules but also all other 
developed nations’ rules. The second chap- 
ter deals with estimated gains from spe- 
cialized world trade—free trade would 
benefit Japan more than other nations, but 
it would benefit consumers in all nations. 
The third chapter is the proposal for 
PAFTA (Pacific Area Free Trade Area), 
which the author admits is too advanced for 
early acceptance The next two chapters 
deal with how the five advanced nations ` 
in the Pacific basin should help the less 
developed nations, mainly in Southeast 
Asia where the Columbo Plan and Asian 
Development Bank have operated for 
years This is very important to reassure 
such nations that the developed states will 
share their wealth, but the record has been 
trade expansion among the advanced econ- 
omies and this is likely to continue The 
sixth chapter is rather nebulous on a Pacific 
area currency reform because it does not 
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suggest free convertibility or other spe- 
ciics. The final chapter returns to the 
original idea that PAFTA would supple- 
ment the other free trade zones such as 
the EEC and Central America., 

Surely, greater freedom of Pacific area 
trade would benefit the consumers in all 
the five developed nations, but this re- 
viewer has seen firsthand the protectionist 
spirit in every one of them, especially 
among labor unions and weak industries. 
New Zealand is the most restrictionist, ‘but 
Australia and the others prefer to sell to 
Japan rather than buy from her. Only the 
United States suffers a $3 bition annual 
deficit in trade with Japan but this inspired 
massive Washington pressure on Tokyo to 
revalue the yen and admit more goods. In 
short, this is an excellent discussion ef what 
the author admits is net a feasible proposal 
but one which commends itself to most 
economists, if not the politicians who make 
policy ‘The outdated statistics and high 
price of the book are its major drawbacks 
for the reader. 

Doveras H. MENDEL, JR. 

Department of Political Science 

University ef Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 


L P. Mam Anstralia in New Guinea 
Pp 254. Melbourne, Australia. Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1970. $8.10. 
According to the dust jacket, this is an 

“entirely revised edition” of Professor 

Mair’s 1948 work of the same title. In 

fact, much of the revision consists of re- 

arranging sections of the earlier book to 
form new ‘chapters, in ‘different order 

Chapters on central government and local 

government are new, as are the brief In- 

troduction and Epilogue. -Approximately 
two thirds of the chapter entitled “Land 

Policy” consists of new material, as does 

about half of the chapter “Labour During 

and After World War IL” while the re- 
maining chapters have been updated in 
varying degree The photographs and, re- 
grettably, the endpaper maps of the earlier 
edition have been eliminated 

‘The 1948 edition served as an invaluable 
reference for more than a decade. The 
revision provides a useful general summary 


of old and new material. Specialists on 
Papua, New Guinea will, of course, find 
peints to dispute. For example, the ma- 
terial on the Bougainville mining agree- 
ment (pp. 134 and 155) is confusing, while 
the chapter “Economic Development” pays 
insufficient attention to the importance of 
cocoa as a cash crop and the role of in- 
digenous cooperative societies. 

Professor Mair, in this edition, has 
“sought to bring up to date the develop- 
ment of the aspects of policy described in 
the first, but not attempted to give a 
comprehensive picture of the Territory.’ 
Herein lies the rub For what audience is 
the present book intended? 

Much specialized material has been pub- 
lished on Papua, New Guinea in the past 
twenty years, dealing in greater depth 
with seme of the same topics—for example, 
C D. Rowley’s Australiu in German New 
Gainea. The serious scholar interested in 
Papua, New Guinea will not find Mair’s 
up-dating adequate for his purposes; he 
would probably prefer to supplement his 
1948 copy with more penetrating analyses. 
Ele wall not get much assistance from 
Mair’s scanty bibliography. On the other 
hand, the interested layman would be bet- 
ter advised to begin his study of the area 
with Hank Nelson’s excellent, inexpensive 
paperback Papua New Guinea: Black 
Dasty or Black Chaos? (Penguin 1972). 

In short, while a whole generation of 
students remains grateful for the original 
edition of Australia in New Ginea, they 
will be unconvinced that this revision repre- 
sents a significant improvement 

EUGENE OGAN 

Department of Anthropology 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 


Donato H. Survety, ed Tradition and 
Modernization in Japanese Culture Pp 
667. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1971 $14.50. 


Political and social scientists tend to 
develop their concepts of history primarily 
from data relating to political, economic, 
and social institutions. Rarely do their 
writings suggest a knowledgeability, or 
often even an awareness, of the cultural 
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qualities of the societies they describe, the 
arts, literature, music, and language that 
both move and are moved by historical 
events and which inform the life of nations. 
The volume under review has attempted, 
by and large successfully, to break through 
this disciplinary barrier and provide per- 
spectives from the humanities on the “mod- 
ernization processes” in Japan. 

Tradition and Modernization in Japanese 
Culture is the fifth in a series of six col- 
lections of essays on the modernization of 
Japan, published by the Conference on 
Modern Japan, an annual series of semi- 
nars supported by the Ford Foundation 
through the Association for Asian Studies. 
Unlike the first four volumes that dealt 
essentially with economic, social, and 
political change in Japan since the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868, the present volume is 
devoted to the so-called cultural sphere of 
Japan during the same period as it has 
been affected by or contributed to mod- 
ernization, The authors are drawn from 
the small community of senior scholars of 
Japanese humanistic studies writing in 
English today, as well as two Japanese 
scholars closely associated with them 

As one of the few studies in the humani- 
ties that attempts to sort out and under- 
stand the differing constituent elements in 
such concepts as Westernization and mod- 
ernization, widely and erroneously used 
elsewhere as synonyms, as well as to ex- 
plore the processes of Japanization, the 
book is of major importance, not only to 
scholars of a wide variety of disciplines, 
but to the educated Western citizen who 
seeks to understand a world larger than 
the Atlantic community. 

Invigorating it is to discover that the 
modernist-traditionalist dichotomy is a 
mirage obscuring the fact that it may be 
the traditionalist who is innovative and 
eager for change; to realize that moderni- 
zation in the West is a recent phenomenon, 
one that had not yet made itself felt in 
some Western nations when Japan set out 
to study the Western phenomenon of 
“progress” (Eugene Soviak); to come 
across both Westernization and Japaniza- 
tion forces in education working with sur- 
prisingly smooth collaboration due largely 
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to the great diversity of models and the 
lack of sharp ideological divisions in the 
Western world at that time (Michio 
Nagai); to be humbled by the fact that 
the highest forms of Western classical 
music fell on disinterested ears, but that 
what I will call “purposeful” music (as 
opposed to music as art), church hymns, 
school songs, and military marches, were 
immediately put to work and swept the 
nation (William Malm). 

If there is criticism of the volume it is 
first that more than five years have passed 
between the time the papers were read at 
the 1966 conference and their appearance 
in print, leaving some chapters without the 
benefit of more recent scholarship. Then, 
too, some chapters seem designed to ac- 
commodate their authors rather than con- 
tribute to the main theme of the book; a 
few are too technical for the non-specialist. 
One cannot help but question the inclusion 
of two chapters on painting, but none on 
architecture, where revolution was at least 
as great and certainly more public and 
conspicuous. Most of the chapters have 
examined the intellectual, the elite, the 
singular pioneer at the top in a given field 
of painting, or literature, or philosophy, 
the usual but somewhat limited approach 
of the art of the literary historian. The 
question rarely asked is, are there not 
strata of participants in any given field at 
a given time? Were not the Westernizing 
tensions felt in the lower strata as well, 
and to what extent? If so was the re- 
sponse, in terms of the development of the 
art or impact on society, similar or 
different? 

The essays that come closest to answer- 
ing these important questions are Donald 
Keene’s chapter on the cultural effects of 
Japan’s first modern war, the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1894-1895, and William Malm’s 
discussion of modern music. Two excellent 
studies that bridge the preoccupations of 
the earlier turn-of-the-century world with 
the present are those by Edward Seiden- 
sticker on the critic Kobayashi Hideo, and 
Benito Ortolani on Fukuda Tsuneari, a 
key figure in the development of Japan’s 
modern theater. ° 

Most sorely regretted, however, is the 
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omission of science and technology, not 
only from this work but from the whole 
series of volumes on modernization in 
Japan Surely no aspect of Japanese so- 
tiety, public or private, was more pro- 
foundly changed than that touched by the 
technological revolution Surely no sub- 
ject was closer to the concerns of all the 
major modernizers of Japan than a coming 
to terms with the new science and tech- 
nology. Its products changed the language, 
the literature, the theater, the songs, the 
daily life of the nation. It can only be 
hoped that a seventh seminar will produce 
another volume of equally high quality 
examining science and society in the mod- 
ernization of Japan. 
BARBARA RUCH 

Department of Oriental Studies 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
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WALTER ANSEL. Hitler and the Middle 
Sea Pp. x, 514 Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1972. $12.75 


Rear Admiral Walter Ansel, United 
States Navy (Retired), presented in Hitler 
Confronts England (Durham. Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1960) our best account of 
Hitler’s project to invade England in 1940 
Here he offers a companion work continu- 
ing the story of Hitler’s confrontation 
with England and built upon the same 
theme that the Nazi dictator, in many 
ways a master of policy and strategy 
against adversaries on land, was water-shy 
(wasserscheu—Hitler’s own word); that 
distrusting his own powers to conduct war 
across the water and fearing loss of con- 
trol over his whole war machine if he ven- 
tured into a medium he could not master, 
Hitler was befuddled by British sea power 
and threw away his opportunities in the 
face of it In both books, Admiral Ansel, 
himself a veteran of Mediterranean am- 
phibious operations in World War II, has 
displayed his own mastery not only of the 
strategic principles of sea power but of a 
kind of study rare in American military 


literature, one m which the experienced 
military man blends sound historical schol- 
arship with mature strategic and tactical 
criticism in equal and rich measure. 

The particular focus of the study is 
upon Crete. The Cretan campaign of 1941 
occupies more than half the book, and 
Ansel follows it through both the German 
and the British sources, through his own 
conversations with planners and partici- 
pants on both sides, and through his ex- 
ploration of the scene in the manner of 
that other naval chronicler who believes 
that the historian must always see and 
experience for himself the places about 
which he writes, Samuel Eliot Morison. 
The fresh tactical detail in this section of 
the book offers some fresh insights into 
the shortcomings of airborne “vertical en- 
velopment” revealed to the Germans by 
their effort in Crete, with corresponding 
illumination of opportunities missed by 
the British defenders These shortcomings 
helped produce one of the campaign’s most 
familiar results, to which Ansel gives due 
attention, the German abandonment of 
large-scale airborne assault after Crete 
even while the British and Americans were 
determining to develop their own airborne 
forces, profiting from German experience 
to make possible still greater airborne 
successes, 

But except for military specialists, An- 
sel’s review of the battles on Crete will 
be less useful than the history of and 
reflections upon German and British policy 
and strategy which form its context. Ansel 
believes that in October, 1941, Hitler, 
having abandoned serious consideration of 
invading England, despite his distrust of 
all similar nautical undertakings did seri- 
ously contemplate for a time continuing to 
hold England as his main target while 
striking at her sea power and her imperial 
strength by an indirect route, through the 
Mediterranean, where geography and the 
circumstances of the power balance offered 
Germany in Ansel’s view a real oppor- 
tunity to undermine British power and re- 
tain control of the course of the war But 
a number of events, especially Mussolini’s 
unhappy invasion of Greece, with which 
Hitler wanted to associate himself as little 
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as possible and which reminded him of his 
prejudices against the Latins with whom 
he would have to co-operate in the Medi- 
terranean, conspired with Hitler’s fear of 
the sea and his obsessions regarding Russia 
to divert him from his Mediterranean op- 
portunities toward his Russian disasters. 
Though persuaded to extend his own in- 
vasion of Greece across the sea into Crete, 
Hitler let Crete become a dead end, and 
he never faced up to the strategic problem 
of Malta Ansel’s analysis of all this 
should be read in full; so should his analy- 
sis and criticism of British policy and 
strategy in the Mediterranean, for he sees 
Churchill as waging war by some of the 
worst possible methods of command, and 
being rescued mainly by the good fortune 
of having an opponent whose Mediter- 
ranean warmaking was still more inept 
than his own. 
RUSSELL F. WEIGLEY 

Department of History 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


Dovuctas Daxin. The Unification of 
Greece, 1770-1923. Pp. xiv, 344 New 
York: St Martin’s Press, 1972 $11.50. 


The period covered in this book is per- 
haps the most exciting and lively century 
and a half in Greek history since the ab- 
sorption of the classical city states into the 
Roman Empire. Once more Greek politics 
comes to the fore in all its brilliant con- 
fusion, once more the “Greek psychology” 
shows itself uninhibited by Roman, Byzan- 
tine or Ottoman overlordship. And the 
Greek people and their leaders are ready 
for the modern challenge to be free and 
independent, and to fashion an autonomous 
nation-state. They follow the star of the 
“Great Idea” which envisages the unifica- 
tion of all Greeks in those territories 
where there are strong centers of Hel- 
lenism. Even some dream that Constan- 
tinople will again be the capital of new 
Byzantine Greece but with a foundation 
of democracy rather than autocracy. 

The unification of Greece, brilliantly de- 
scribed by Mr. Dakin, was finally accom- 
plished after four wars of independence— 
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all fought against Turkey. The first war 
was for the mainland, the second for Crete, 
the third for Macedonia and Northem 
Greece, and the fourth for the exchange of 
populations between Turkey in Greece and 
Greece in Asia Minor, This latter war was ` 
a Greek military debacle but it did bring 
together under one national roof most of 
the Greeks that still remained in Turkey. 
And the long-time gain has been good for 
the economy and morale of the nation 

There are many facets in the progress 
toward unification, many ups and downs, 
much violence. Often there were threats 
of civil war which was averted time after 
time only to break out after World War 
II. But during this century and a half, 
Greece prospered, its population increased 
in spite of massive emigration; it followed 
more and more the Western pattern in its 
government and economy. 

Most important historically was the in- 
volvement of Britain, France, Russia, Italy, 
and even Bavaria and Denmark, and of 
course Turkey, in its internal and foreign 
affairs. Because of its strategic location in 
the Near East, the great powers could not 
let the little nation alone. Each wanted 
to have its foot in the door 

The author deals firmly with the major 
elements in the national evolution. The 
results of his research are impressive. He 
sees both the woods and the trees. In 
scope and depth this book must be classed 
as a major contribution to the knowledge 
and understanding of modern Near East 
history. One hopes that he will continue 
the story after 1923; it will continue to be 
exciting, lively, and significant. 

Harotp F. ALDERFER 

Mechanicsburg 

Pennsylvania 


D. A. Hamer. Liberal Politics in the Age 
of Gladstone and Rosebery: A Study in 
Leadership and Policy, Pp. x, 368. Ox- 
ford, England: Clarendon Press, 1972, 
$16.25 

ANDREW JONES The Politics of Reform, 
1884, Pp vii, 281. Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1972 $19 50 
D. A Hamer of the Victorian Univer- 

sity of Wellington, New Zealand intends 
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his work to bridge the gap in Liberal Party 
history between those of John Vincent 
(Formation of the Liberal Party 1857- 
1868) and Trevor Wilson (Downfall of 
the Liberal Party 1914-1935). While‘ his 
privately-held sources are not as abundant 
as those of Jones, Hamer nevertheless 
seems to have consulted all of the per- 
tinent collections in the British archives. 

Hamer points out that the Liberal Gov- 
ernments in 1874, 1885, and 1895, far from 
deploring their defeats, found them not 
unwelcome, and the reason for this strange 
attitude provides the theme of the work— 
the jarring sectional divisions within the 
Liberal Party. Gladstone and most other 
Liberal leaders believed that their party 
was and must be the majority party in 
the nation, but theirs was a divided ma- 
jority composed of sections and faddists 
such as the temperance reformers, the 
Radicals, and the Scottish and Welsh na- 
tionalists. Some Liberals in their search 
for unity backed the “programme” ap- 
proach, which would employ a comprehen- 
sive reform program as the unifying in- 
strument. Devising such an instrument 
with an acceptable system of priorities 
among the various issues, however, proved 
practically impossible. Gladstone much 
preferred isolating a single “overriding 
issue” to become for a time the touchstone 
of Liberalism, and he offered ‘“Beacons- 
fieldism,” Home Rule, and reform of the 
House of Lords in that chronological order 
with only modest success 

During this era, and more especially 
during 1895-1905, the leaders of the Lib- 
eral Party were forced to reconsider the 
basic tenets of their creed and to explain 
to themselves and the public just how and 
why it reflected the majority outlook of 
the British people. Many of its libertarian 
ideals of the nineteenth century had al- 
ready been realized, and the paths into the 
future were by no means readily discern- 
ible. Presenting an increasing threat to 
national-minded liberalism was the class- 
based political outlook of the vigorous 
Socialists 


Andrew Jones, a lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Reading who wrote the shorter of 


the works, focuses attention not on the 
Reform Act so much as on the activities 
of the various prominent politicians dur- 
ing 1884. What emerges from his approach 
is an in-depth study of the machinations of 
Gladstone, Hartington, Chamberlain, Dilke 
and other Liberals on the one hand, and 
of Salisbury, Northcoze, Churchill and 
sundry Conservatives on the other, but in 
the final analysis it is the story of Glad- 
stone and Salisbury as party leaders. 

This is a purely political account filled 
with partisan and individual feints and 
thrusts, as well as logrolling, polite back- 
scratching, and gerrymandering Jones’ 
work is based on a truly breathtaking num- 
ber of collections of private papers, which 
attest to the unusual depth of his research 
and lend substantial authority to his views 
and conclusions The reform and redis- 
tribution battles of 1884, unlike the simi- 
lar struggles in 1832 anc 1867, lack drama 
and human interest. Save for some 
stylistic obscurities, the author neverthe- 
less tells a complex story effectively, and 
provides another dimension to the political 
history of 1884. 

In both of these studies the figure of 
Gladstone looms over the other Liberals 
like Zeus above the Greek pantheon. Uni- 
fying as the personality and character of 
this elder statesman undoubtedly was, his 
influence was sometimes overtaxed by the 
clashes between rival personalities and 
programs within his party, and if further 
proof were needed of the fact that liberal 
coalitions present harsher challenges to 
their leadership than do their conservative 
counterparts, these works would certainly 
provide it. 

WILBUR DEVEREUX JONES 

Department of History 

University of Georgia 

Athens 


Jon Jacopson Locarno Diplomacy: Ger- 
many and the Wesi, 1925-1929. Pp vii, 
420. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
sity Press, 1972. $13.00. ; 

The Locarno Conference of 1925, with 
its five resulting treaties, has been regarded 
by historians as one of the major turning 
points of the period following World War 
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I Therefore, it is understandable that a 
number of competent studies on various 
aspects of the Locarno Conference, its ob- 
jectives, hopes, and failures, have been 
published prior to the book by Professor 
Jacobson Nevertheless the work under 
review represents, at least on two accounts, 
a valuable addition to the past publica- 
tions In the first place, the author was 
able to utilize documents which only re- 
cently have become available to research- 
ers. Secondly, Professor Jacobson’s ana- 
lytical capabilities, combined with an 
outstanding systematic presentation of com- 
plex historical events, provide the reader 
with a wealth of detailed material and 
reasonable conclusions. 

The treaties of Locarno, concluded by 
representatives of seven European nations, 
are significant because in part they reflect 
the acceptance of the 1919 peace settle- 
ment by Germany’s foreign minister Gustav 
Stresemann, as well as Germany’s renuncia- 
tion of the use of force with regard to 
France and her willingness to submit to ar- 
bitration of the outstandirg issues with Po- 
land. However, Stresemann’s objectives 
were not merely based on his readiness to 
come to terms with the reelities of the post- 
World War I era. His endeavors must be 
seen predominantly as efforts to terminate 
the foreign occupation of German territories 
and to save Germany frcm the actions of 
the French who attempted to utilize the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles in 
charging the Germans on the one hand with 
failure to comply with them and on the 
other hand in justifying their military 
sanctions such as the invasion and occupa- 
tion by French troops. 

The permanent disarmament of Germany 
and the occupation of the Rhineland were 
at that time the main pillars of French 
security policies against a future German 
atzack As far as Stresemann was con- 
cerned, he considered this French preoc- 
cupation with security—especially in ab- 
sence of a military alliance with Britain 
—as ' unfounded. (Later developments, 
however, seem to prove that France was 
more than justified in her concern, al- 
though the event of Hitler and her own 
domestic problems were then not even in 
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their infant stages.) Stresemann was, 
nevertheless, willing to give Paris the re- 
quested written assurance in order to bring 
to an end the foreign occupation and to 
restore the sovereignty of Germany on 
German soul. 

Britain’s role was less ambiguous than 
some observers believe. The British ap- 
proved of the notion of keeping the Ger- 
man Army behind the Rhine, thereby add- 
ing also to British security. 

The “spirit of Locarno” failed to prevail 
because the three main personalities of the 
contemporary European scene, Briand, 
Chamberlain and Stresemann, had quite 
different objectives in mind of the role of 
their respective countries in post-war Eu- 
rope. Professor Jacobson provides, espe- 
cially in this area, illuminating details 
which tend to explain the “break in the 
Entente” with all its consequences. The 
era ended after the Hague Conference of 
1929 with the untimely death of Strese- 
mann and the fall of Briand’s government. 

The author correctly observed that 
France’s financial and military security re- 
mained incompatible with Germany’s pride 
and growing revisionism during the period 
following Locarno, and, since no other 
major power was either interested or will- 
ing to mediate the conflict, the actions were 
left largely to Paris and Berlin. The re- 
sults of these developments were disastrous. 
German nascent nationalism, nurtured by 
strong anti-French sentiments and by the 
growing determination to revise the “dictate 
of Versailles,” provided a major part of 
the background for the rise of National 
Socialism in Germany with all its terrifying 
consequences for almost the entire world. 

Thus, the good will of the three leading 
European statesmen, marked by their hope 
to provide for a lasting peace by negotiat- 
ing compromise settlements, could not pre- 
vent the emergence of a growing antagonism 
between Germany and the West in the 
interwar years. 

ERIC WALDMAN 

Department of Political Science 

University of Calgary 

Calgary 

Alberta 

Canada 
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Max H. KELE. Nasis and Workers: Na- 
tional Socialist Appeals to German 
Labor, 1919-1933 Pp. vii. 243. Chapel 
Hill, NC: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1972. $9.50 


This book disputes the widely accepted 
view that the Nazis were not very success- 
ful in winning worker support in the years 
before they came to power. Though its 
argument on this crucial point is less per- 
suasive than that of the scholars who see 
nazism as a middle class and right-wing 
phenomenon, the study is useful as a 
chronicle of the Nazi efforts to appeal to 
German labor in the Weimar years and as 
an account of the infighting within the party 
over its stance on labor and socialism. 

In performing this latter function, the 
book provides information on a range of 
issues that have heretofore been somewhat 
slighted. Possibly the most dramatic of 
these was the rivalry between Gregor 
Strasser and Josef Goebbels for leadership 
of the left wing of the Nazi Party, a 
struggle in which Hitler generally favored 
Goebbels. Though he seems unaware of 
the measure in which it undermines his 
chief thesis, Kele reminds us that both 
these figures were consistently more loyal 
to Hitler and to nationalism than to their 
inclinations toward labor interests or so- 
cialism “Even in December, 1932, when 
he [Strasser] had both the power base and 
the opportunity to move against Hitler, he 
refused to do so” ‘There is a useful ac- 
count of the formation by Goebbels in 
1928 of the National Socialist Organiza- 
tion of Factory Cells (NSBO), a Nazi 
quasi-union organization, and of its use 
thereafter to try to lure workers from the 
Social Democratic unions. 

Kele’s description of the Nazi attempt 
to win over the workers would be more 
meaningful if‘he complemented it with an 
analysis of some of the theoretically in- 
teresting issues these events pose He seems 
to assume, for example, that the Nazi 
claim that it was the party of “workers 
of Faust and Stirn”? constituted an effec- 
tive appeal; but in just what sense is such 
linguistic ambiguity dependent for its mean- 
ings upon specific situations? ‘There is too 
little attention to the effect of the growing 
conservatism of the SPD (Social Demo- 
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cratic Party of Germany) upon the work- 
ers’ confusion and upon the migration of 
some of them to the Nazis. The Nazis 
never did as well among industrial workers 
as among the unemployed, newcomers to 
the labor force, and farm workers. Did 
those who gravitated toward national so- 
cialism do so as workers or precisely be- 
cause their marginal hold on jobs led them 
to define themselves in other roles? 

In view of the temible economic and 
social pressures to which workers were ex- 
posed between 1919 and 1933 and the 
failure of Social Democratic leadership to 
give them cues and hope, the significant 
conclusion would seem to be that the in- 
dustrial workers showed more realism about 
their own interests and greater ability to 
keep their heads than either the middle 
class or the wealthy industrialists 

MURRAY EDELMAN 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


Jeremy Noakes The Nazi Party in Lower 
Saxony, 1921-1933 Pp. xvi, 273. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1972. 
$13.75. 


A revision of a doctorate of philosophy 
thesis prepared at St. Antony’s College, 
Oxford, this study analyzes the development 
of the Nazi party’s orgarization and propa- 
ganda in Lower Saxony, where it registered 
some of its greatest successes Noakes 
views the rise of National Socialism as 
passing through two stages. ‘The first in- 
volved the emergence of Hitler and the 
Nazi Party (NSDAP) as the leading force 
in the volkisch movement, while in the 
second stage, Hitler and his party struggled 
for control of the state. 

In the first stage, Noakes concludes, 
Hitler consolidated his position as leader 
and the party “succeeded in synthesizing 
the two major components of the extreme 
Right in post-war Germany the vélkisch 
element among the lower middle and work- 
ing class, and the Free Corps activist8” (p. 
25)  Hitler’s political style, combining 
“feverish propaganda activity” with “ruth- 
lessness towards political opponents’ (p. 
86), was critical in winning for the NSDAP 
the support of youthful activists. 
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While gaining pre-eminence among volk- 
isch elements, the Nazis in Lower Saxony, 
as elsewhere in Germany, failed to win sig- 
nificant support among the industrial work- 
ers. Thus, in the late 1920s, the party 
launched a more successful campaign di- 
rected toward the Mittelstand. As Noakes 
observes, “up to 1930 what success the 
party had had was based primarily on the 
support of some members of the younger 
generation of the Mittelstend—peasants, 
artisans, shopkeepers and small-business- 
men and white-collar workers” (p. 141). 

After 1930, the Nazis retained the al- 
legiance of the volkisch elements and their 
newly-won Mittelstand supporters, while 
seeking to broaden their base of support. 
Noakes demonstrates the Nazis’ skill in 
applying their technique of infiltration and 
conquest from below and their readiness to 
create special organizations in their ef- 
fort to win new supporters. In the sphere 
OT propaganda, he observes, the activities 
of the SA (Sturm Abtetlung) were excep- 
tionally important in a society where mili- 
tary symbols were so highly valued. Noakes 
also notes a subtle shift in the Nazis’ 
emphasis on anti-Semitism. While anti- 
Semitism remained an important theme, 
he writes. “it was used more as a back- 
ground to appeals to economic interest and 
general political propaganda,” as the party 
adjusted “its propaganda from that of a 
small anti-Semitic sect to that suitable for 
a mass party bidding for wide voting sup- 
port among a population in which anti- 
Semitism was endemic, but which was 
more interested in economic and political 
matters than racial ideology” (p. 209). 

Based on thorough research in the rec- 
ords of the local, regional, and national 
Nazi organizations, police and other gov- 
ernmental files, and the press, this study 
offers few distinctly new interpretations. 
But it does provide a detailed account of 
the NSDAP’s development in a critical 
area and thus represents a significant con- 
tribution to our knowledge of National 
Socialism. 

BIRDSALL S. VIAULT 

Department of History 

Winthrop College 

Rock Hill 

South Carolina 


Boapen NoEL. Urban Polktcy-making: In- 
fluences on County Boroughs in England 
and Wales. Pp. xii, 150. Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1972. $7.50. 


This little book is a highly successful at- 
tempt to explain the varying policy out- 
puts of the eighty-one county boroughs of 
England and Wales. As expenditure on 
all services selected is available in every 
case, the author can proceed statistically 
with the aid of correlations and partial 
correlations. He constructs a model based 
on the relationships of the need for a par- 
ticular service, the disposition of the au- 
thority to provide it, and the availability 
of resources to sustain it; using these con- 
cepts to test five hypotheses commonly 
advanced about English local government. 
Probably the most repeated and accepted 
of these is that the pressures and controls 
of central government result in fairly uni- 
versal levels of activity. Others are that 
smaller authorities, because of their in- 
adequacies, will be more likely to conform 
with central requirements and less able to 
maintain above-average levels of service; 
and that poorer authorities will find them- 
selves in similar positions. That a general 
uniformity of provision of services reflects 
the standardizing supervision of Whitehall, 
has hitherto been the conventional wisdom 
expressed about local government in En- 
gland and Wales. 

Mr. Boaden’s conclusion is a qualified 
refutation of this commonplace belief. He 
demonstrates that county boroughs have, 
within a framework of central control, a 
good deal of freedom to provide the pat- 
tern of services which they are disposed 
to provide. All the hypotheses, therefore, 
to a greater or lesser extent are rejected. 
This does not impair the validity of the 
analysis, suggesting that the model has 
value for explaining varying relationships 
within different services. For example, 
with regard to the provision of housing, it 
seems that physical needs are more im- 
portant than personal needs, implying that 
visibility, as illustrated by the conspicuous- 
ness of large urban slums, may be a more 
compelling factor than, for example, num- 
bers of handicapped: people about whom 
information may be lacking. There is thus 
much uncertainty about actual need and 
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this may affect disposition, the part of the 
model least satisfactory, becausé it is not 
easy to find good indicators. Of those 
used, the proportion of Labor.councilors.is 
the most effective. Measures of the au- 
tonomy of officials and of public impact on 
servcies do not reveal any marked rela- 
tionships. Finally, the resources com- 
ponent of the model helps to portray sev- 
eral features of the central/local financial 
relationship in a rather more elaborate 
form than has hitherto been depicted. It 
also produces three categories—21 high 
spenders, 17 low spenders, and 43 average 
spenders 

The author’s style is not always fluent 
and in his first chapter, “Approaches to 
the Community,” he ventures, somewhat 
obscurely, into fields which are not di- 
rectly relevant to his undertaking . Fur- 
thermore, for non-specialist and non-British 
readers he perhaps takes too much knowl- 
edge of the system of British ‘municipal 
government for granted Yet his analysis 
cannot be faulted. With admirable and 
unflagging grasp of numerous variables, and 
with clear awareness of the limitations of 
his quantitative data, he marshalls his argu- 
ments in masterly fashion, providing nu- 
merous answers, and also many questions, 
for political scientists and policymakers 
alike It is a work of rare craftsmanship 

FRANK BEALY 
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Boris Smotar. Soviet Jewry: Today, and 
Tomorrow. Pp. 228. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1971. $5 95 


For those seeking en explanation for the 
recent extraordinary, if puzzling, resur- 
gence of Jewish national consciousness in 
the Soviet Union, this book by a well- 
known American Jewish journalist offers a 
number of important clues. Boris Smolar, 
former editor-in-chief of the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency who had served as the 
agency’s correspondent in Moscow in the 
1920s, focuses attention on the myriad 
of discriminatory barriers faced by Soviet 
Jewry in civil, religicus, and cultural life. 
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If Soviet policy, historically, has been 
geared to the assimilation of its numerous 
nationalities, that policy with respect to 
Jews has floundered precisely because of- 
facial anti-Semitism and discrimination, 
especially in recent years, have generated 
a deepening self-consciousness The ef- 
fects of an advanced linguistic assimilation 
and intermarriage rate among Jews have all 
but been subverted by the notorious ap- 
plication of the “Fifth Point”—nationality 
identification—in the internal passports of 
Soviet citizens 

Smolar draws largely upon impressions 
acquired during a visit to the Soviet Union 
sometime after the Six-Day War. With a 
knowledge of both the language and his- 
tory of Soviet Jews, he was able to inter- 
view numerous types and, therewith, obtain 
pertinent insights into the general character 
of the Soviet Jewish problem It is, of 
course, not a scholarly study. Solid docu- 
mentation is lacking, the data is limited 
and frequently in error and close analysis 
rarely appears. A crucial chapter dealing 
with the internal passport and its applica- 
tion to Jewry is marked by confusion and 
contradiction. Such inadequacies are com- 
pounded by a number of spelling errors 
which more careful editing could have 
eliminated. 

Journalistic reportage, even when it 
meets the highest standards, is inevitably 
compromised by the passage of time. Thus, 
the author, writing in 1971, asserts. “As 
matters stand now, it is obvious that the 
Soviet Government will not permit any 
large-scale emigration of Jews to Israel 
while the Arab war with Israel goes on. 
Moscow is too much involved in this war.” 
A more profound analysis would have re- 
vealed that Moscow’s policy toward Jews 
is not and has never been determined by 
its relationships with the Arab world. 
Thus, Jewish emigration from the Soviet 
Union in 1972 is running at the rate of 
about 2,500 per month—hardly small-scale 
—~and shows no signs of a diminution. 

Nonetheless, those striving to compre- 
hend the complex motivations of Soviet 
Jewish militants who, together with world 
public opinion, have obliged the Soviet 
authorities to permit the sizeable exodus, 
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will find the Smolar work a most useful 
source of information and anecdotal ma- 
terial. 
WILLIAM Korey. 
Director : 
B’nai B’rith United Nations Office 
New York fy 
E S Sraverey Greek and Roman Voting 
and Elections. Pp. 271. Ithaca, N.Y’: 
Cornell University Press, 1972. $9 50. 


At an early stage, students of Greek and 
Roman life confront a confusing array of 
voting groups, assemblies, and procedures 
for appointing magistrates E. S Staveley, 
reader in ancient history at Bedford Col- 
lege, University of London, provides a very 
helpful account of the evolution of classi- 
cal political institutions covering’ many 
centuries of Greek and Roman history. 
Particularly useful are his explanations of 
the origins and co-existence of three vot- 
ing assemblies at Rome which employed 
the “group vote’—peculiarly Roman—to 
do the work of the one popular assembly in 
most city-states of Greece. Anyone at- 
tempting to comprehend the Roman divi- 
sions of the people into the comitia curtata, 
the comitia centturiaia, and the comitia 
tributa will welcome the clarity of chapter 6 
on voting assemblies at Rome. It explains 
the procedures and work of these three as- 
semblies and how the Romans of the Re- 
public determined majorities in the as- 
semblies of 30 curiae, 193 centuries and the 
tribes ultimately numbering 35 

Greek and Roman assemblies operated in 
societies determined to limit the powers 
of kings and their agerts. However, the 
men who created the assemblies of classical 
antiquity never approached twentieth-cen- 
tury concepts of participatory democracy; 
“one man one vote” was not in their think- 
ing Even in Athens, where the vote was 
extended far beyond the vote in Sparta, 
citizenship was strictly limited and candi- 
dates for public office were examined for 
their ability to meet qualifications of birth, 
age, wealth, military service, and social 
behavior. 

Staveley is everywhere concerned about 
the realities of procedures. How could 
thousands of Romans vote and count the 
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votes in one day? How could a plenary 
Assembly in Athens do business with a 
minimum of 6,000 citizens sitting in the 
open air near the market place? How 
could voters first select panels of candi- 
dates for offices and then by drawing lots 
get a sufficient number of appointees to 
fill all vacancies? These questions and 
other technical problems are well handled. 

General surveys of Greek and Roman 
history usually say little about the manipu- 
lation of the vote and malpractice in cam- 
paigning for office but Staveley examines 
the evidence of illegality and fraud in 
both Greek and Roman elections. 

Staveley does not carry his account of 
Greek institutions much further than the 
fourth century and the writing of Aristotle 
on those constitutions of the Greek city- 
states which he could collect. For Rome 
the discussion ends shortly after the fall 
of the Republic. The Augustan principate 
continued to hold elections at Rome but 
Augustus did not hesitate to make up lists 
of candidates approved by the emperor. 
The vitality of Republican elections soon 
disappeared at imperial Rome. In the 
municipalities of the empire for a brief 
period municipal elections were surprisingly 
lively and candidates contested for offices 
with spirit. Then came the increasing in- 
terference of the central government in 
local affairs which changed local elections 
into formalities ratifying official lists of 
magisterial appointments 

This book is one of a series on aspects 
of Greek and Roman life for which H H. 
Scullard is general editor. With good rea- 
son each contributor could be expected to 
stay within the limits of his subject and 
Staveley does this. Undoubtedly there are 
limits of length imposed on the author as 
well, but this reader kept up the hope that 
somewhere the author would discuss the 
jurisdiction and the functions of those 
magistrates put into office by the elections 
and voting. Parenthetical identifications 
of magistrates, however brief, might have 
added point at several places to the elec- 
tions and voting. 

And a query about the word feudalism 
which appears three .or four times in the 
text. Is it correct to apply this word, gen- 
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erally associated with personal, proprietary 
and political relationships in the Middle 
Ages, to an account of early Greek so- 
ciety and to say, for example (p. 35), that 
“the social structure was still basically 
feudal [namely, in Athens about 590 B.c.] 
and traditional ties and loyalties of the 
ordinary Athenian were still very strong.” 
Again, in the following paragraph, the 
reader comes onto “the four assemblies of 
the old kinship tribes .. . in a society 
which was still feudal in structure.” Stave- 
ley seems to equate primitive Greek tribal 
chieftains, leaders of clan and kinship 
groups, with the feudal lords of the Middle 
Ages. Surely he does not mean to do this. 

The over-all impression of the book is 
excellent. The arrangement of materials, 
the clarity of the writing, the documenta- 
tion, notes, appendices, illustrations, and 
index all combine to make a first-class 
book All students of political history of 
Greece and Rome should read it. 

ArtHur R. Hocvre 

Department of History 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 


Ronatp Gricor Suny. The Baku Com- 
mune, 1917-1918: Class and Nationality 
in the Russian Revolution, Pp. vii, 412. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1972. $15.CO 


American historians of Russia have be- 
gun to realize that not everything happened 
in St. Petersburg or Moscow, and in re- 
cent years they have begun to direct their 
attention to the provinces and to the sev- 
eral national minorities within the Rus- 
sian Empire and the Soviet Union. Pro- 
fessor Suny’s study reflects this hopeful 
trend and represents a sound contribution 
to this more specialized body of literature. 
The scope of this book is much broader 
than the title suggests The Baku Com- 
mune, by the author’s own reckoning, lasted 
only ninety-seven days during the spring 
and summer of 1918, but this volume spans 
the political, social and economic history 
of Baku from the turn of the century until 
the tragic massacre of the Baku Armenians 
and the fall of the .city to the Turks in 
September, 1918. 
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Baku provides both a parallel and a 
contrast with the course of events else- 
where in Russia in those turbulent times. 
The same parties, representing conflicts 
along class lines, emerged in Baku, but the 
political and social picture was compli- 
cated by the myriad of parties and groups 
representing the several intensely nation- 
alistic ethnic minorities—Azerbaijanis, Ar- 
menians, Daghestanis, and Volga Tatars— 
composing the non-Russian population of 
the area. Even these nationalist move- 
ments were splintered into parties repre- 
senting different political objectives 

Despite a perpetual state of marital law 
and police repression, agitation, strikes, 
and organizational activity dominated the 
life of the city. This, together with the 
relative maturity of an economy based 
upon the production and processing of oil, 
produced a working class movement that 
in the main was more concerned with eco- 
nomic objectives and less with political 
solutions. The resulting fragmentation of 
national and social aims was of great sig- 
nificance when the Russian Revolution took 
place in October, 1917. Among other 
things, it prevented the Bolsheviks from 
consolidating their influence over the 
whole of the working class and delayed the . 
seizure of power in Baku by the Bolsheviks 
and its allies of the Left until the spring 
of 1918, several months after their success 
in Moscow and Petrograd. When the 
Bolsheviks did seize power, their path was 
much thornier than that of their colleagues 
in the North, and they never enjoyed the 
same monopoly of power obtained in Great 
Russia, Quite the contrary, the Bolsheviks 
as a ruling party became the object of the 
discontents of so heterogeneous a con- 
stituency, and in the face of severe food 
shortages and nationalist dissent, they 
found themselves able to satisfy no one. 
The Revolution in Baku was a distorted 
image of the events elsewhere in Russia 
with nationalist insurrections helping to 
precipitate the Revolution, and with na- 
tionalist particularism combining -with 
worker disaffection to assist in its collapse 
in the face of outside force. 

Professor Suny has given us a detailed 
and graphic record of the Baku experience. 
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His prose is lucid and his organization is 
largely a straightforward chronological nar- 
rative with a few minor topical digressions. 
The author does occasionally presume on 
the reader who does not know Russian by 
supplying words and phrases without either 
translation or seeking to find an adequate 
English language equivalent. He uses his 
sources carefully and tries along the way 
to resolve some historical debates such as 
that of the British intervention in Baku 
which he finds to have been motivated 
initially by a desire to keep the Eastern 
and Caucasian fronts intact Both the 
specialist in Russian history and the gen- 
eral reader will profit from this generally 
well-handled study. 
Forrestt A. MILLER 

Department of History 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville 

Tennessee 


Henry J. Tostas The Jewish Bund în 
Russia: From Its Origins to 1905 Pp. 
xx, 409 Stanford, Cal.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1972. $16 50. 


History, however conscientiously his- 
tcrians seek to restore it wie es eigentlich 
gewesen, is necessarily written from the 
perspective of what has survived and still 
develops. Like other losers and minorities, 
the Bund is of interest in general history 
largely because of its share in the back- 
ground of a major historical winner—in 
this case, the Russian Bolsheviks The 
English literature on the General Jewish 
Workers Union (Bund) in Russia and 
Poland is very slim; and if confined to 
generally available English sources, one 
could hardly understand the vehement at- 
tacks and frequent references to the Bund 
in the literature on Russian Communism 
and in the writings and statements of 
Soviet leaders Dr. Tobias’ new, compre- 
hensive account of the Bund’s early period 
helps substantially to fill this gap. 

Dr. Tobias has exhausted a voluminous 
literature, mainly in Yiddish and Russian, 
drawing on the illegal journals and leaflets, 
memoirs and archives of Bundist leaders 
and a nearly equivalent mass of similar 


materials by their rivals in the Russian 
Social Democratic movement. The histori- 
cal accounts of his subject by participants 
suffer from the usual lapses: inaccurate 
records or memories, partisan bias, and, 
above all, an annalistic method of exposi- 
tion that ignores all but the immediate 
issues of direct concern. Dr Tobias’ criti- 
cal examination has introduced a highly 
important measure of balance, even though 
limited by the restricted perspective of 
his approach. This is not the history of 
the Bund seen from a strict Bundist or 
Iskraite perspective of the 1890 to 1905 
period; but it is limited by the combined 
perspectives of its almost entirely Social 
Democratic sources. 

What would be a particularly enlighten- 
ing addition to the present study would be 
a much expanded account of the whole 
milieu of early Bundist work. The occa- 
sional references to the Social Revolution- 
aries and Anarchists, the liberal and tra- 
ditionalist Jewish leaders, and above all 
the Zionists and labor Zionists--whose 
vehement and frequent condemnation in 
Bund literature is as puzzling in Tobias’ 
account as are the references to the Bund 
in literature on the Bolsheviks—do not 
evidence any extensive study of these sub- 
jects. Nor is there any adequate exami- 
nation of spontaneous trends in the Jewish 
labor movement in the Pale of Settlement, 
for this history of the Bund is written 
from the records, and the perspective, of 
the Russian Jewish intelligentsia alone 
Yet the besetting concern with the na- 
tional issue, which is central in Tobias’ 
full and excellent account of the Bund 
leaders’ political and ideological maneuvers 
up to 1905, is hard to understand without 
analyzing this milieu. 

There is a certain current interest in 
Bundist ideology, on grounds of assumed 
contemporary relevance, which will not be 
satisfied by this study. But it gives a 
solid, full, critical, well-organized account 
of a significant historical development upon 
which scholars can build. 

BEN HALPERN 

Brandeis University 

Waltham : 

Massachusetts 
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G. Pope ATKINS and Larman C., Wrson. 
The United States and the Trusillo 
- Regime. Pp. 245. New Brunswick, 
N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1972. 
$10 00. 


All remnants of the myth of North 
American omniscience and omnipotence in 
the Caribbean—making of that sea an 
American Jake—are ended by a careful 
reading of this account of the dilemma 
facing the United States in its Latin Amer- 
ican policy. That dilemma is one that 
offers the choice of encouraging the growth 
of democracy, on the one hand, or the 
faithful observance of international com- 
mitments to non-intervention, on the other 
hand. Professors Atkins of the Naval 
Academy faculty at Annapolis, and Pro- 
fessor Wilson of the American University, 
Washington, D.C., have successfully joined 
forces in presenting the dilemma, one which 
has affected our relations with other coun- 
tries besides the Dominican Republic, and 
which will undoubtedly recur again in the 
future. To say that the authors carefully 
and logically present the dilemma is not 
to imply that they have resolved it. But 
ambiguities and simolistic cliches often ex- 
pressed in dealing with this controversial 
question, are omitted. 

Realism is added to what could other- 
wise be a less-than-inspired account of 
American-Dominican relations by wise 
choice of pertinent action photographs. 
The roles of U.S. Ambassadors Norweb, 
Braden, Bunker, Briggs, and Martin are 
sketched in, as well as those of the volatile 
President Bosch and the omnipresent 
Joaquin Balaguer, once ‘Trujillo’s vice- 
president, now chief executive in his own 
right by reason of a popular vote The 
authors summarize Dominican history in 
the modern period, debate the extent of 
United States responsibility for the rise of 
Trujillo, and explain the complicated in- 
trigues of recurrent Caribbean tensions. 

Over the years, Trujillo has served as 
a catalyst and a target for writers on dic- 
tatorships, non-interventionism, and the 
prospects for democracy in Latin America. 
Many of those writers have been polemi- 
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cal, adulatory, or vehemently critical in 
their appraisal of the relationship between 
the United States and Trujillo. It is a 
welcome change, therefore, to observe the 
balanced judgment and unemotional prose 
which mark the Atkins-Wilson collabora- 
tion. Their exposition and their conclu- 
sions are buttressed with extensive refer- 
ences demonstrating field and archival re- 
search of a high qualicy. Their careful 
consideration of the aftermath of inter- 
ventions and of political tyranny is reveal- 
ing. They acknowledge that the attain- 
ment of a status of total non-intervention 
is Impossible. If action is intervention— 
favoring one side—then inaction—having 
the effect of favoring another side—is also 
intervention 

The era of Trujillo from 1930 to 1960 
covered the period of the withdrawal of 
United States military forces from Latin 
America, the Good Neighbor policy, hemi- 
spheric unity in World War II, the signing 
of the (Rio) Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance, and the structuring of the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS). In these 
activities, the Dominican government— 
practically synonymous with Trujillo, the 
individual—had a part. And that part was 
often disruptive of good relations. The 
massacre of Haitian cane-workers in the 
1930s, the sale of weapons to other Latin 
American countries from the Dominican 
arms factory in the 1940s, the attempted 
assassination of the Venezuelan President 
in the 1950s are cases in point, The kid- 
napping and murder of Professor Galindez, 
the propaganda of public relations firms 
interlaced with over-exuberant protestations 
by Trujillo of (1) firm friendship for the 
United States; (2) his country’s dedication 
to the principles of democracy; and (3) 
sharing in hemispheric defense, brought 
United States~Dominican relationships into 
frequent embarrassment and strain. At- 
kins and Wilson place these things in clear 
and accurate focus. 

WILLARD BARBER 

Lecturer in International Affairs 

University of Maryland 

College Park 


LAWRENCE O, Eaty. Yangut Politics and 
the Isthmian Cancl. Pp. 192. Univer- 
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sity Park and London: The Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1971. $8.50. 


Almost no phase of America’s foreign 
relations has been subjected in recent years 
to so much distortion and propaganda 
pressure as our relations with Panama 
growing out of treaty position and re- 
sponsibilities in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Tais book is the latest example of the kind 
of studies. based to a large extent upon 
news releases, suppositions, and precon- 
ceptions, which have created and continue 
to compound the confusion surrounding 
the Panama Canal question. 

It is an elementary requirement in seri- 
ous historical writing to go to the original 
scurces, a principle which this author has 
apparently ignored His failure to ap- 
praise his sources properly has trapped him 
into many errors of both fact and inter- 
pretation. 

He seriously misstates, for example, the 
plain terms of the Hay-Herran treaty of 
1903 (p. £7) and repeatedly ignores the 
true explanation of the annuity payment 
of $250,000, stipulated in both the Hay- 
Herrdn treaty and the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
treaty, in his concern to disprove the 
sovereign position of the United States in 
the Canal Zone. This treaty requirement 
of an annual payment of $250,000 by the 
United States, both in the unperfected 
Hay-Herran treaty with Colombia and in 
the subsequent Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty 
with Panama, was intended to compensate 
tae other signatory to the treaties for the 
loss of revenue from the Panama railroad 
after the opening of the canal, but this 
author persistently treets it as a rental 
payment, which it was not, and concludes 
that the position of the United States in 
the Zone is, therefore, merely that of 
lessee. In fact, however, the treaty of 
1903 between the United States and 
Panama which defines the position of the 
United States in the Canal Zone and which 
has not, in this respect, been superseded 
by any subsequent treaty nowhere uses the 
word lease but, instead, consistently uses 
the word grant or grants and confers ex- 
clusive sovereignty over the zone upon 
the United States “in perpetuity.” The 
word lease which was used in the original 
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draft treaty submitted by the Panamaniar 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra- 
ordinary, Philippe Bunau-Varilla, was 
changed to grant upon the insistence of 
Secretary of State John Hay before sign- 
ing Upon the ratification of the treaty 
the United States finalized the purchase oi 
the Zone by paying the complete purchase 
price of $10,000,000 before starting the 
canal, 

This basic fallacy in the author’s inter- 
pretation of Panama Canal problems leads 
him into a defense of every measure of 
appeasement subsequently offered to the 
Panamanians by the United States and 
into an intemperate castigation of opposing 
viewpoints. 

This book is an untrustworthy guide to 
modern isthmian canal problems It un- 
critically assumes the superiority of a sea- 
level canal, which is entirely unadaptable 
to mountainous terrain, over the existing 
canal and completely ignores the Terminal 
Lake-Third Locks Plan which would mod- 
ernize the present canal at minimal cost 
without the need for any new treaty ar- 
rangements with Panama and would render 
a sea-level canal irrelevant. In the sum- 
mary chapter “What of the 70’s?” the 
author concludes, however, that although 
further concessions to Panama are clearly 
indicated, the United States will probably, 
unwisely in his judgment, stand firmly on 
its rights and defend its treaty position in 
the Zone. 

DONALD MARQUAND DOZER 

Department of History 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


ERNEST FEDER. The Rape of the Peasan- 
try: Latin America’s Landholding Sys- 


tem. Pp. 304. New York: Anchor 
Books, Doubleday, 1971 No price. 
Paperbound. 


The Rape of the Peasantry is a basic 
study of latifundio agriculture and the so- 
called land reforms of 1960s in Latin 
America. 


The book is divided, into three parts. In 
part 1, the author views rural poverty in 
human perspectives and provides a brief 
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analysis of the increasing disparities in the 
distribution of income and land and their 
socio-economic manifestations. The dis- 
tribution of income is so unequal thet, on 
the average, members of the sub-family 
farms would have to work “between 36 
and 400 years to produce on their plots the 
gross output produced on the average 
latifundio ...” (p. 17). Approximately 
72 percent of all families have no land or 
not enough land to cultivate on their own 

A substantial decrease in the labor force 
on latifundios and a phenomenal increase 
in that on smaller farms have created 
serious problems of unemployment and 
underemployment and steady migrations 
to the cities and other rural communities 
and, in some cases, invasions of land 
owned or claimed by latsfundistos. These 
are reflections, not of any scarcity of land, 
but chiefly of great inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of land and an inverse relation- 
ship between farm size and the proportion 
of land in intensive cultivation. 

Part 2 of the book is an analysis of the 
institutional framework set up by the 
landed elite in Latin America to exploit 
the rural poor. Uncertainties in land ten- 
ure, terms of employment determined uni- 
laterally by the employer, wages below the 
legal minimum, exorbitant rates of interest, 
and suppression of any trade-union activity 
are only a few of the manifestations in the 
systematic exploitation of the campasinos. 

In part 3, Professor Feder analyzes the 
land reforms of the 1960s and their socio- 
economic consequences. The land reforms 
were doomed to fail because of “their 
limited scope, unwieldy administrative 
mechanism, and biased institutional ar- 
rangements in favor of the landed elite ” 
Any beneficial effect was overshadowed by 
the counter-reforms of the landed elite, 
and by 1965 they made real land reforms 
“politically unprobable” (p. 190). Pro- 
fessor Feder reaches the dismal conclusion 
that the land reforms of 1960s widened 
economic and socio-political imbalances in 
Latin America. He makes a persuasive 
case of the reformist view that agricultural 
production can be substantially increased 
and the peasantry ‘can be meaningfully 
benefited only if the present latifundio 


agriculture is replaced by a peasant-ori- 
ented agrarian system. 

The book contains many generalizations 
about the latifundio agriculture which may 
not be valid in a particular Latin American 
country. Few of the data quoted are not 
substantiated by sources. 

The Rape of the Peasantry, for it’s inci- 
dental generalizations and biased convic- 
tions cast in analytical terms, is an im- 
portant book bound te stimulate more 
agreement than controversy among stu- 
dents of Latin American agriculture. 

P. I. MATHEW 

Chairman, Department of Economics 

Westfield State College 

Westfield 

Massachusetts 


ALFRED JACKSON HANNA and KATHRYN 
ABBEY HANNA Napoleon III and Mex- 
ico: American Triumph over Monarchy. 
Pp. xi, 350 Chapel Hill, N.C.: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1972 $11.25. 


Napoleon’s venture in Mexico and the 
ill-fated efforts of Maximillian of the 
Hapsburgs to establish an empire in that 
country is a familiar subject. This vol- 
ume, based on thorough research in the 
archives in Europe and in the Western 
Hemisphere, brings to light much new in- 
formation. 

The tragic story begins with the turbu- 
lence in Mexico after independence was 
achieved in 1821. Mexican society ex- 
perienced all the travails that divisions 
between rich and poor, between races and 
social stratification made possible. Misrule 
seemed endemic. The rise of Benito 
Juarez in the late 1850s promised to intro- 
duce a new era ‘The mixture of Indian 
and mestizo society, held down by a con- 
servative landed aristocracy and clergy, 
was on the verge of triumph The reaction- 
aries responded by seeking aid from the 
more conservative regimes in Europe 
Napoleon ITI of France alone responded 
The enigmatic French ruler readily - suc- 
cumbed to the appeal of an over arching 
analysis that had little to do with the harsh 
realities He saw the Protestant United 
States with its attachment to democracy 


we 
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as the great threat to stability, to preser- 
vation of rule by the well born to Catholi- 
cism. The United States was the ogre 
that threatened to upset the world order. 
Therein lay his grand design. Mexico and, 
eventually, Latin America were to be re- 
juvenated into a bulwark against the North 
American republic. With the United States 
absorbed in the Civil War the great oppor- 
tunity was clearly at hand. 

What the authors make abundantly clear 
is that Napoleon’s dreams of an empire in 
Mexico, tied to France, failed to take into 
account the feelings and aspirations of the 
Mexican people. The broad gap between 
Napoleon’s political formulations in Paris 
and the realities in Mexicc assured disaster 
The choice of Archduke Maximillian for 
the throne further weakened the chances 
of success. The young prince. although 
familiar with liberal ideals and acquainted 
with current intellectual developments, 
lacked statesman-like qualities He was 
indecisive and yet stubborn in adhering to 
conclusions after they had been clearly 
demonstrated to be invalid. His persistance 
and that of Napoleon ITI in believing that 
monarchical institutions could be made ac- 
ceptable to the people of the new world 
spelled disaster. While Napoleon professed 
to aim at a broad based government repre- 
sentative of all groups in Mexico. Maxi- 
millian promptly became associated with 
the small group of reactionaries 

The masses of Mexico, under Juarez, 
put up heroic resistance against the French 
troops both before and after the French 
captured the capital. Herein lay the major 
cause of the triumph over monarchy 

The authors trace the development of 
Secretary of State Seward’s policy From 
the beginning Seward maintained that the 

rench venture was doomed to failure 
Fearful of efforts to mediate in the Civil 
War with the aim of promoting a perma- 
nent Confederacy, Seward moved with ex- 
treme caution and with consumate skill. 
Again at the close of hostilities the secre- 
tary -of state, faced with a determined 
effort by General Grant to invade Mexico 
and drive out the French, shrewdly out- 
maneuvered Grant and his supporters at 
every turn. Finally, Seward firmly but 
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quietly resisted French efforts to win diplo- 
matic recognition for the imperial govern- 
ment in Mexico City. 

The exhaustive research of the authors, 
their sound scholarly judgment and their 
skill in writing make this volume a signifi- 
cant contribution to historical literature. 

PAUL A. VARG 

Department of History 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing 


Harvey A. Levenstern. Labor Organiza- 
tions in the United States and Mexico: 
A History of Their Relations. Pp x, 
258. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1971 
$11 00. 


This well-documented study of relation- 
ships between the Mexican and American 
labor movements since the early 1900s 
ends on a dubious note As the author 
concludes, “one senses a general uncer- 
tainty, especially on the part of the Amer- 
icans, about what international Jabor rela- 
tions were supposed to accomplish” (p. 
238) This theme runs throughout the 
book as Professor Levenstein traces events, 
behavior, and motives from Gompers to 
Meany and from Magón to ValAsquez 
Absent a commonly-shared ideology, such 
as socialism or anarchism, he portrdys the 
relationship as continually veering around 
issues that serve immediate and pragmatic 
interests of labor organizations within their 
respective countries. While one may dis- 
agree with this interpretation, the author’s 
systematic analysis—one of the few of its 
kind in the labor field—is nearly convincing 

The study deals best, and in most de- 
tail, with Gompers’ leadership of the AFL 
(American Federation of Labor) from 1907 
1924. Almost half the book is devoted to 
this period, setting the tone for the rela- 
tionship down to the present. When 
Gompers’ interest in the Mexican Revo- 
lution was first fanned by the growing 
influence in Mexico of the anarcho-syndi- 
calist IWW (Industrial Workers of the 
World), the AFL supported the Carranza 
constituionalist government, the “apoliti- 
cal” La Casa del Obrero Mundial, and its 
successor the Confederación Regional 
Obrera Mexicana (CROM) as a means 
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not only to defeat its IWW rivals but also 
to gain stature in influencing United States 
foreign policy. The latter aim persisted 
with Gompers’ determination to launch 
the Pan-American Federation of Labor 
(finally founded in 1919), at first essen- 
tially a Mexican-American affair—with the 
AFL attempting to demonstrate its ability 
to obtain Latin support for American war 
efforts (and Wilsonian peace terms) and 
with CROM hoping to improve the treat- 
ment of Mexican migrants across the bor- 
der. In a chapter on Gompers’ last years 
—he died in El Paso—this turns to failure 
when the United States refuses to ratify 
the League Covenant, elects Harding presi- 
dent, and enters a period of steady decline 
in AFL membership. 

The treatment of the years from the 
mid-1920s to the mid—-1960s is not as 
detailed. However, by 1925 it is clear 
that the AFL-CROM relationship had 
shifted from broad international concerns 
to the rankling problems of Mexican work- 
ers in the United States—which tempo- 
rarily dropped out of sight with the Great 
Depression. Only a decade later, when 
the Calles government had replaced CROM 
with the Conferacitén Trabajadores de 
México (CTM)—an organization more to 
its liking under the leadership of Marxist 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano—and John L. 
Lewis’ CIO had challenged the AFL, does 
a new phase set in in which there are pro- 
longed attempts by both labor federations 
to utilize one another for domestic ad- 
vantage. While by the mid-1940s_ the 
CIO-CTM alliance triumps over the AFL 
and CROM, World War II and the Cold 
War unleash a train of developments that 
see successive Mexican governments move 
Right, Lombardo fall from favor, Murray 
replace Lewis as CIO leader, left wing 
unionists go down to defeat in both the 
United States and Mexico, and the prospect 
of AFL-CIO merger brighten. 

Thus, there is a ready transition from 
the American-led “crusade against fascism” 
to a “new crusade against communism” 
that takes place in the creation by the AFL 
and revived CROM of the Confederactos 
Interamericano de .Trabadjadores (CIT) 
to combat both Lombardo’s Confederactoni 
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de Tabajadores de América Latina (CTAL) 
and the Soviet-controlled WFTU (World 
Federation of Trade Unions). Establish- 
ment in 1952 of the Organizacion Regional 
Interamericano de Trajabadores (ORIT), 
sponsored by the AFL and CIO with United 
States government aid, and consisting only 
of Latin American members of the new 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU), completed the process 
in which “the dominant theme of AFL 
policy in Latin America became the kind 
of strident anti-communism that has dis- 
tinguished it to this day” (p. 191). In 
the meantime, the bracero and wetback 
problems reemerged, and continued to be 
seen in quite different perspectives by the 
AFL-CIO and the CTM-—perhaps to be 
resolved eventually only by César Chavez’s 
success in organizing farm workers in the 
United States. 

Seemingly, the author expects too much 
unity in the international relations of Jabor 
movements. Solidarity, as he correctly 
points out, has always been the rhetoric 
of organized labor both at national and 
international levels. No doubt it remains 
a goal worth striving for—probably even 
more so as a new alignment in world poli- 
tics and economics takes shape ‘This study 
itself amply demonstrates, however, the 
parochial pulls even on neighboring labor 
movements to the detriment of achieving 
a strong internationalism that overarches 
nationalistic interests. As such, especially 
in the excellent display of comparative his- 
tory, the author provides a commendable 
model for analyzing still other important 
pairs of relationships involving organized 
labor in different national settings. 

SOLOMON B. LEVINE 

Chairman, East Asian Studies Program 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


DANIEL A. SHARP, ed. U.S. Foreign Policy 
and Peru. Pp. xi, 485. Austin, Texas: 
The University of Texas Press, 1972. 
$10.00. 


This is a unique attempt to provide an 
assessment of United States—Peruvian re- 
lations and to present alternatives to pres- 
ent United States policy toward Peru. The 
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approach combines the efforts of scholars, 
government officials, and other specialists 
meeting in seminars to discuss the chapters 
which finally make up this volume. These 
chapters, each dealing with a particular 
aspect of United States and Peruvian for- 
eign policies, are well written and tightly 
organized. ‘They clearly show the result 
of a great deal of discussion, debate, and 
argument that must have accompanied each 
seminar presentation. 

Dedicated to “the improvement of re- 
lations between Peru and the United 
States,” the contributors, under the general 
editorship of Mr. Sharp, undoubtedly have 
succeeded in achieving their goal Little 
has been written in this area, and few 
Peruvians have been involved in the writing 
of such material. This volume therefore 
fills a vital gap in our understanding of 
Peru and the issues which affect its foreign 
and domestic policies. 

The goals of Mr. Sharp and his col- 
leagues are impressive and worthwhile, but 
they are only partially achieved. While 
generally impressive in scope and detail, 
this book suffers from certain organiza- 
tional weaknesses and topical selection. 
For example, practically every contributor 
mentions the dispute between Peru and 
the United States over the Peruvian seizure 
of the IPC petroleum complex at La Brea- 
Parifias in 1968. Yet this watershed in 
Peruvian—U.S, relations is not given sepa- 
rete or extensive treatment in the book. 
Granted this is still a very sensitive issue 
for both governments. But if the effort 
to improve relations between the two coun- 
tries is to succeed, questions such as the 
IPC dispute must be aired. 

In addition, the chapters are only loosely 
tied together by the introductory chapter 
written by the editor. There is no similar 
set of concluding remarks which would 
sum-up for the reader, the diverse issues 
presented throughout the book. No bibli- 
ography is provided, though references ap- 
pear at the conclusion of some of the 
chapters. Nevertheless. this is an im- 
portant book, especially for the non-special- 
ist. With the exception of the IPC dis- 
pute, the major issues dividing Peru and 
the United States are presented with great 
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clarity, especially the chapter on the fish- 
eries dispute, written by David C. Loring. 
The policy statements and papers pre- 
sented by Peruvian and United States off- 
cials especially strengthen this work. When 
judged in this light, despite its short- 
comings, this is a very valuable book. 
JoHN M. BAINES 

Department of Political Science 

University of Wyoming 

Laramie 


ALAN WELLS. Picture-Tube Imperialism? 
The Impact of US. Television on Latin 
America. Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 
1972. $4.95. 


The title of this book is misleading for 
the discussion of television in Latin Amer- 
ica is incidental to the author’s main pur- 
pose which is to pose and test a theory of 
development. After a short introduction, 
the author begins by reviewing most of 
the major works concerning socio-economic 
development and he classifies them as 
either macro-theories or psychological the- 
ories. He finds these are all inadequate 
for one or more of the following reasons: 
the concepts they use—modernization, in- 
dustrialization, and so forth—do not have 
an agreed meaning; the concepts are not 
operational; relevant factors are omitted; 
the theories fail to recognize the differences 
in sectoral growth; and macro-theories ig- 
nore the individual while psychological 
theories ignore institutions. The author 
introduces two concepts, consumerism and 
producerism, which are intended to act as 
a nexus between macro-theory and psy- 
chological theory. Consumerism is de- 
fined (p. 43) as “ .. . the increase in con- 
sumption of the material culture of the 
developed countries” and producerism is 
said (p. 45) to be “ .. . the increased 
mobilization of society’s population to work 
and to work more productively in the non- 
consumerist sector of the economy.” Four 
types of nations are seen as follows: (1} 
with high consumerism and high producer- 
ism; (2) with high consumerism and low 
producerism; (3) with low consumerism 
and high producerism; and (4) with low 
consumerism and low-producerism. There 
are also four corresponding sets of att- 
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tudes possible in both societies and indi- 
viduals. Professor Wells argues that for 
development, the society needs to place a 
low value on consumerism and a high value 
on producerism. There is a discussion of 
the relation of communication and develop- 
ment and the author argues that both the 
media used and the message transmitted 
are important. 

The last half of the book demonstrates 
that U.S. television concerns have invest- 
ment in Latin American television and that 
U.S. advertising agencies have branches in 
Latin America. Protessor Wells also argues 
that Latin American television has become 
a replica of U.S television and that the 
few programs or commercials which are 
not rebroadcasts of the United States 
product have a very similar form. Pro- 
fessor Wells concludes that the emphasis 
on consumerism inherent in this form is 
deleterious to Latin American development 
and that a coercive government which 
rigidly controls consumerist tendencies is 
the only solution. 

The above summary, because of its brev- 
ity, does not do full justice to the theoreti- 
cal framework advanced by Professor Wells 
and the first half of this book is recom- 
mended both for its summary of con- 
temporary development theory and for the 
theory it proposes, however, the latter half 
is subject to some of the same criticism 
given the work of others. Unfortunately, 
the case study of television in Latin Amer- 
ica does not really test this framework for 
two quite different reasons. One is that 
the case study is aimed at only one aspect 
of the framework, namely, consumerism 
Secondly, the case study does not really 
measure consumerism for detailing the 
number of branches of Young & Rubicam 
or showing a correlation between United 
States investment and the manufacturing 
sector of the Gross Domestic Product 
(GDP); nor does it show the pattern of 
attitudes present in the Latin American 
populace or the speed and direction of their 
change. Professor Wells’ concepts are at- 
titudinal concepts and there is only one 
brief, vague mention of a study of popular 
attitudes in Latin America. Undoubtedly, 
U.S. television and advertising has influ- 


enced Latin America towards consumerism, 
but the evidence herein presented should 
be given the old Scotch verdict of “not 
proven.” 
O. ZELLER ROBERTSON, JR 
Department of Political Science 
Saginaw Valley College 
University Center 
Michigan 
Mires D. Wotrin. Cuban Foreign Policy 
and Chilean Politics. Pp. xiii, 414. Lex- 
ington, Mass.: Lexington Books, D. C. 
Heath, 1972. $15 00. 


The author presents a detailed analysis 
of the impact of the Cuban revolution on 
Chilean politics in the 1959-1965 period. 
In the course of the presentation a mass 
of data on Chile in this period is provided. 
There is detailed information on living 
conditions in Chile, on the army, on the 
political parties, their background and per- 
sonnel, and on the specific events and plat- 
forms of the election campaigns in these 
years. In addition, the actual contacts by 
Chilean citizens with Cupa are considered 
and surveys reporting Chilean attitudes to- 
wards Cuba are evaluated. In the end it 
is apparent that most Chileans did not 
positively identify with Cuba and that even 
among left wing political leaders the re- 
action to the Cuban revolution—and par- 
ticularly to Castro—was mixed although 
the author still thinks—but does not per- 
suade this reader—that the Cuban experi- 
ence somehow changed the course of events 
in Chile. The negative popular reaction 
to Cuba may not be surprising owing to 
the heavy influence of the United States 
on Chilean news media and political poli- 
cles, but it does raise the following ques- 
tion: Why write a whole book on the sub- 
ject of the impact of Cuban foreign policy 
on Chile if that impact is demonstrably 
minimal and contacts are few? Cuba is 
a symbol to the political left all over 
Latin America because there the socialist 
revolution is being carried out and the 
United States has been successfully defied. 
But Chile and Cuba are far apart geo- 
graphically and in their social and political 
history. Why, then, pursue a study of the 
relations between the twor An ungenerous 
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critic might assume that the orientation of 
a book on Chilean politics to the Cuban 
impact capitalizes on the United States 
fear of Cuba and curiousity about the re- 
cently elected left government in Chile in 
order to justify a representation of mate- 
riel that has largely appeared in other 
sources (see, for example, James Petras, 
Politics and Social Forces in Chilean De- 
velopment, Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1970). The same critic might 
criticize the writing style as journalistic 
and complain about the constant introduc- 
tion of the author’s political beliefs in the 
narrative. Yet a balanced judgment of 
the book would probably be more positive. 
Wolpin presents more detailed information 
on some aspects of Chilean politics—for 
example on United States influence on the 
army—and more up to date material for 
the post 1965 period than has been pub- 
lished elsewhere. Moreover, he appears to 
strive for accuracy in detail and thus per- 
mits others to see why he forms the judg- 
ments appearing in the various chapters’ 
concluding paragraphs. And, in fairness, 
it is interesting to evaluate the factors de- 
termining the influence in one country of 
the Cuban revolution. 
Lucy C. BEHRMAN 

Department of Political Science ' 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 
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Josera ALBRIGHT. What Makes Spiro 
Run: The Life and Times of Spiro 
Agnew Pp. xiii, 295. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1972. $6.95. 

LoweLL D STREIKER and Geratp S. 
STROBER. Religion and the New Ma- 
jority: Billy Grakam, Middle America 
and the Politics of the 70s. Pp 202. 
New York: Association Press, 1972. 
$595. 

The atmosphere in an election year seems 
to spawn topical political books Often 
their authors depend on catchy titles and 
what purports to be relevant material 
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rather than substantive merit for accept- 
ance in the market place. Unhappily this 
seems to be true of the two election-year 
books reviewed here. In the case of What 
Makes Spiro Run: The Life and Times af 
Spiro Agnew, the author, Joseph Albright, 
leans so heavily on superficial commercial 
appeal that the book should be of little 
interest to serious political observers. 

Albright sometimes writes in a breath- 
less gossip-columnist style which detracts 
from the already dubious value of his mate- 
rial. More than once he resorts to the 
“vou heard it here first” gimmick before 
divulging such trivia as the fact that Vice 
President Agnew’s grandfather was a Con- 
federate soldier who was never promoted 
and was wounded while home on leave. 
On other occasions Albright assumes a 
pedantic style and throws in superfluous 
footnotes which supply the reader with 
“important” information such as the fact 
that some evidence suggests that Agnew’s 
father may have worked as a barber for 
a short time before leaving Greece. 

The author spends most of the book try- 
ing to make Agnew look bad. As a result 
he manages to tar himself with the brush 
instead. For example, Albright asserts 
that Agnew was accepted for membership 


‘in the local Kiwanis Club primarily be- 


cause the membership needed a piano 
player. He also loses credibility when he 
trys to make the fact that Agnew has not 
relied on old college friends for help in 
his political career into a black mark on 
the Vice President’s record. 

In short, Agnew’s biased biographer 
strains so hard that even his legitimate 
criticisms lose their force. An interesting 
tale of a possible conflict of interest case 
which occurred while Agnew was a county 
executive in Maryland, and an equally in- 
teresting, if better known, account of 
Agnew’s administering a tongue lashing to 
local black leaders are lost in a sea of 
critical trivia which spares neither Agnew’s 
immediate family nor his ancestors. 


The authors of Religion and the New 
Majority: Billy Graham, Middle America, 
and the Politics of tke 70s are also guilty 
of an obvious bias, but Streiker and Strober 
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err in the other direction. Unlike Albright 
they obviously want their subject, Billy 
Graham, to look good. But it is difficult 
to tell what else they are trying to do. 
The point of the book is almost impossible 
to discover. They construct an elaborate 
thesis that suggests that Billy Graham is 
the standard bearer for middle Americans 
who were disturbed by the social problems 
of the 1960s. They further suggest that 
Graham’s thoughts on social problems in 
general and racial and political issues in 
particular merit attention. Both of these 
assertions may be true, but the authors 
manage to obscure their point by trying to 
weave a complicated connection between 
these assertions and the 1972 elections. 

If they had been satisfied with a simple 
exposition of Graham’s life and thoughts, 
which in fact constitutes the main portion 
of the book, the work would have some 
appeal as a biography. Instead, the 
Graham book reminds one of a rather un- 
sophisticated sermon, and Graham’s views 
are used as a vehicle which brings the 
authors’ own ideas on the proper role for 
religion in American life to the reader. 

Both of these books are disappointing. 
Graham, Agnew, and students of American 
politics deserve better. 

Purp J. HANNON 

Department of Government 

Skidmore College 

Saratoga Springs 

New York 


IrvING Brant. Impeachment: Trials and 
Errors. Pp. 202. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1972. $5.95. 


This volume apparently was prompted 
by the unsuccessful efforts in 1970 to bring 
impeachment charges against Associate 
Justice William O. Douglas of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The author examines the history of im- 
peachment efforts, both successful and un- 
successful, and presents a position that 
most of them have gone beyond Constitu- 
tional prescription and were inspired for 
partisan political reasons. 

The Constitution’ provides that “the 
President, Vice President and all civil Offi- 
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cers of the United States, shall be removed 
from Office on Impeachment for, and Con- 
viction of, Treason, Bribery, or other high 
Crimes and Misdemeanors.” Brant holds 
that only indictable offenses, done only 
while in office—or acts in violation of 
oath in the case of judges—can properly 
be the basis of impeachment charges. To 
him the central issue is that if the impeach- 
ment power extends to include whatever a 
majority of the House considers it to be 
and conviction when the Senate by a two- 
thirds vote supports the House and removal 
occurs, then impeachment is so broad that 
civil officers would in reality be serving at 
the pleasure of the Senate—assuming 
House charges were presented. This would 
be a bill of attainder, Brant says, and this 
is specifically forbidden. 

The author uses the Douglas case as 
illustrative and current and one designed 
to get Douglas off the Court because of 
his liberal views both on and off the Bench 
and to help in “re-shaping” the Court. He 
vigorously applauds the failure to get the 
charges through the House. 

Brant has a solution to these actions. 
He would have the Congress resolve that: 
“No President, Vice President, or civil 
officer of the United States shall ever be 
impeached for conduct which would not 
cause a Senator or Representative to be 
expelled from his seat.” Just how this 
might be observed for all time is not 
considered. 

This presentation about impeachments is 
somewhat labored and repetitious. The 
author brushes aside the fact that impeach- 
ment rests on the assignment of power to 
the House and Senate. If it has been or 
may be used unwisely, then what of all 
the other powers delegated? Supposedly, 
ultimate resort is to the Supreme Court. 

The book is timely, not only because of 
the Douglas case, but also the recent pro- 
posals that President Nixon be impeached 
It would have been' helpful had the many 
quotations been cited and a bibliography 
included. There is an index. 

ApaM C., BRECKENRIDGE 

Department of Political Science 

University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 
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Joun M. Dosson. Politics in the Gilded 
Age: A New Perspective on Reform. 
Pp. 200 New York Praeger, 1972 
$7.50. 

Politics in the Gilded Age is part of 
New Perspectives in American History, a 
new series of short volumes designed to 
bring together the most recent scholarship, 
fill gaps in the literature available to stu- 
dents, and treat subjects in a lively, pro- 
vocative manner. John M. Dobson’s book 
achieves these aims, if within a somewhat 
limited context. 

His subject is narrower than the title 
sugzests. The first half of the book traces 
the historical development of the parties, 
discusses the nature and functions of poli- 
tical machines, and analyzes the nineteenth- 
century liberal reformers whose goals were 
to promote honesty and efficiency in public 
administration and to destroy the political 
machines by eliminating the spoils system 
on which they rested. In the second half 
of the book, Dobson concentrates on the 
election of 1884 and the Mugwumps’ role 
therein ‘The remainder of the Gilded 
Age is summarized administration by ad- 
ministration in the last twenty pages 

Although there are no footnotes, Dob- 
son’s study rests on a thorough reading of 
secondary literature as well as on his own 
research into such primary sources as 
papers of individuals, newspapers, and 
pamphlets. While he introduces the latest 
historiography, Dobson rarely refutes or 
substantially alters recent interpretations 
Thus, in discussing the liberal reformers, he 
drews upon John Sproat for their elitism, 
Ari Hoogenboom for their political ambi- 
tion, and Richard Hofstadter for the ef- 
fect of their declining status. His own 
emphasis is on idealism as the primary 
motivating factor. With regard to Mug- 
wump behavior in 1884, he agrees with 
Sproat that the reformers opposed Blaine 
on flimsy grounds, and depicts them as 
emotional, irrational, over-confident, self- 
congratulatory and uncompromising. Un- 
like Sproat, Dobson argues that while 
other factors contributed to Cleveland’s 
victory, the Mugwump rebellion was also 
“vitally important.” 

Dobson concludes that the reformers 


contributed to the development of the 
merit system and a professional bureau- 
cracy, but points out that the latter did 
not necessarily produce wise and efficient 
administration or a more responsive gov-: 
ernment. Moreover, he notes, as have 
others, that the elimination of spoils, in- 
stead of weakening political machines, 
made party leaders more dependent upon 
private interest groups. In the short run, 
Dobson feels, the Mugwump revolt was 
unfortunate because it split and attenuated 
the reform movement. His own frame of 
reference clearly favors working for re- 
form within the existing party structure 

Well-written in a graceful, lively style, 
Polttics in the Gilded Age contributes most 
in its analysis of the 1884 election. It as 
well provides a useful survey of political 
developments from the Civil War to 1884, 
a concise history of civil service reform, 
and an introduction to party mechanisms. 
Finally, although the goals of the Mug- 
wumps may not excite today’s student, the 
book has relevance for its applicability to 
the issues and problems of reform in gen- 
eral. Dobson frequently suggests com- 
parisons between the Gilded Age and the 
present, and while contemporaries may re- 
ject his preference for consensus politics, 
his book provides a springboard for re- 
flection and discussion. 

Susan M. HARTMAN 

Department of History 

University of Missouri 

St. Louis 


LEON FRIEDMAN and Burt NEUBORNE. 
Unquestioning Obedience to the Presi- 
dent. Pp. 284 New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1972. $8.95 


This book is, in a sense, a sort of non- 
book, since it consists largely of excerpts 
from court briefs and judicial opinions 
filed in connection with the efforts of Sal- 
vatore Orlando and Malcolm Berk to per- 
suade several federal judges to rule the 
Vietnam War unconstitutional, in suits 
brought by the New York Civil Liberties 
Union Senator McGovern contributed an 
introduction in which he argued that the 
Vietnam War has beer “an affront to the 
Constitution without equal in this century ” 


” 
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The main argument developed in the 
briefs is that the Vietnam War violates 
Article 1, Section 8 of the Constitution, 
which provides that “The Congress shall 
shave Power ... To declare War.” At the 
same time, the NYCLU lawyers conceded 
that it is constitutionally permissible for 
Congress to register its approval of a presi- 
dential commitment to armed conflict with- 
out a formal declaration of war. Never- 
theless, they also argued that neither the 
Gulf of Tonkin Joint Resolution of August 
10, 1964, nor subsequent Congressional ap- 
propriations of money to carry on the 
military effort in Southeast Asia, constitute 
a sufficiently explicit commitment on the 
part of the Congress to satisfy the Con- 
stitution. Finally, they maintained that 
the questions involved are justiciable and 
not political. 

The NYCLU lawyers say that they 
achieved some sort of legal break-through 
because the United States Court of Ap- 
peals, at the very least, agreed ta hear 
these cases on the merits. Even so, the 
Court of Appeals did rule that the choice 
of a method for expressing Congressional 
consent in itself presents a political, non- 
justiciable question. On October 12, 1971, 
by a vote of 5-2, the U.S. Supreme Court 
refused to review this decision. 

The NYCLU lawyers claim that this 
litigation accomplished many things. They 
assert that “the principle of judicial review 
of Executive warmaking was explicitly rec- 
ognized for the first time by the courts”; 
that “the myth of inherent presidential au- 
thority to wage war was utterly destroyed”; 
that “Congress was put on notice that it 
could no longer avoid its constitutional 
responsibilities by abdicating them”; and 
that Congress was spurred “to take ef- 
fective action to insure that the tragedy of 
Vietnam can never be repeated.” This is 
pretty tall talk. 

This is also asking a lot of the judicial 
process. In fact, in the opening chapter 
the editors suggest that the judges could 
“theoretically .. . order the war stopped, 
or at least require that Congress be mean- 
ingfully involved in any future decision to 
continue the fighting.” Whether it is in 
-the national interest to vest in life tenure 
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appointive judges the power to control 
American foreign policy in its most com- 
plex and delicate aspects is not considered 
Furthermore, these lawyers ignore the in- 
ternational law aspects of the Vietnam 
operation. Under international law, and 
under Article 51 of the United Nations 


_ Charter, both the United States and South 


Vietnam have an inherent right to par- 
ticipate in collective defense against armed 
attack, even though South Vietnam is not 
a member of the United Nations. Nor is 
there any analysis of the obligations of the 
United States under the SEATO Treaty 
of 1954, which was confirmed by the 
Senate by a vote of 82-1. 
Davin FELLMAN 

Department of Political Science 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison 


WrLiam Grsson. American Primitive: 
The Words of John and Abigail Adams 
Put into a Sequence for the Theater. 
Pp. 115. New York: Atheneum, 1972. 
$5.95. 


A successful playwright has turned to 
the letters, diaries and other writings of 
John Adams and his wife and has woven 
their words into an unusual and intriguing 
account of the years 1774 to 1777. As 
historical drama, it is different, provocative 
and, to this reader, truly appealing. As 
history and as a study of personality, 
values, and the reaction of human beings 
to the challenge of a significant and dan- 
gerous time, it is deeply moving. 

John Adams at the Congress; his “Dear- 
est Friend” on the Quincy farm; the dif- 
ficulties of promoting the idea of inde- 
pendence; the loneliness and despair of the 
neglected; the fear of a British victory and 
American defeat; the agony of smallpox 
and childbirth; the sense of duty that leads 
one to neglect his own personal happiness 
for a worthy cause; the courage that waits 
alone; the shiver of defeat as at Long 
Island, and the thrill of victory as at 
Trenton or Stillwater; the relief when chil- 
dren recover from a dread disease, and 
the sharp agony of a stillborn daughter, 
are all a part of this poignant little volume 

Mr. Gibson has succeeded in capturing 
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the ieeling of the time and the emotions of 
two unusual people. 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
Department of History 
State University of New York 
College at Cortland 


Jack TEMPLE Kresy. Darkness at the 
Dawning: Race and Reform in the Pro- 
gressive South. Pp. 210. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: J. B. Lippincott, 1972. $6.95. 

. This book is an historical synopsis of 
the South’s convoluted brand of reform 
durmg the American Progressive move- 
ment. Between 1890 and World War I the 
United States experienced a growing con- 
cern for better government, for economic 
and agricultural reforms, and for the de- 
velopment of public services. Since there 
was so much more to do in the impover- 
ished South, Jack Kirby suggests that the 
desire for reform ran deeper in this region 
than it did elsewhere. But he reminds us 
all, once again, that the more significant 
difference between the South and other 
parts of the country during the progressive 
era was the race issue. 

Total segregation and isolation of the 
black southern American were realized dur- 
ing this period. Indeed, this was con- 
sidered to be the basic reform by most 
whites, bringing about some three decades 
of “relative calm.” White leaders could 
turn their attention to the building of the 
public service state—-for whites. Southern 
historians were busy creating a reassuring 
past for whites; agricultural reformers di- 
vided their attention between such schemes 
as Clarence Poe’s “segregated rural life” 
and the most recent scientific methods of 
farming; politicians pushed for better 
roads, improved health and educational 
services; ministers and educators worked 
for “the true, the good, the beautiful” 
within a segregated society. 

Although blacks did not participate in 
the southern progressivism, at base a racist 
settlement, Kirby includes a sketchy sec- 
tion oh black reform. W. E. B DuBois’ 
and William Lewis Bulkley’s work with 
the Niagara movement, the development of 
the NAACP and various urban movements 
—forerunners of the National Urban 
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League—are mentioned. Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s concern with agricultural reform 
was a more typical stance of southern 
blacks during this period. Stress was 
placed on improved black education via: 
agricultural schools. Some black leaders 
were encouraged by what they thought to 
be an improvement in black ownership and 
tenancy of farm lands during the progres- 
sive era, but when accurate data were 
finally available most advances heralded by 
southern spokesmen proved false. 

Kirby sees this period in southern his- 
tory as the dawning; despite continuing 
problems “one could predict a new era 
of well-being for the South by the end of 
World War I.” He feels that Southern 
race relations continued to play an im- 
portant role from the 1920s on, but there 
were important changes. Most signifi- 
cantly, the region now merely shared the 
bad publicity of brutality and repression 
with the North. Not until the 1960s 
would the white southerner reap the tragic 
harvest of their reforms during the era of 
progressivism. 

There is little that can be considered 
new or revealing in this work. Further- 
more, given the present stage of black- 
white relations, and the vast amount of 
research and literature now available, the 
book reflects a disquieting naiveté. As a 
brief synopsis: it may be of some value; 
for significant analytical insights one should 
turn to other historical and social science 
SOUTCES. 

M. ELAINE BURGESS 

Department of Sociology and 

Anthropology 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Roy E. Licxumerr. The Private Nuclear 
Strategists. Pp. 213. Columbus: Ohio 
State University, 1972. $11.00. 


This book provides an intellectual pro- 
fle of non-governmental analysts of nu- 
clear strategy and disarmament. The pro- 
file is derived from the results of a mail 
questionnaire, summarized numerically in 
fifty tables, and verbalized in most of the 
remainder of the book.” The author is thus 
concerned primarily with the detailed re- 
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porting of his data, rarely venturing beyond 
it into analysis of why these results and 
not others emerged from the survey. 

The questionnaire (reprinted in Ap- 
pendix B) was mailed in mid—1966 to nearly 
500 authors of works on nuclear strategy, 
of whom roughly 200 responded. (Dr. 
Licklider treats the sample-population re- 
lationship in Appendix C.} Information 
was sought regarding education, employ- 
ment, attitudes toward United States for- 
eign policy, motivations for involvement, 
and feelings of effectiveness. 

Dr. Licklider found that, contrary to 
common assumption, no “discrete com- 
munities” exist based on institutional ties, 


background, or ideology. He did, how- 


ever, distinguish for comparative purposes 
among: the general sample and “perceived 
influentials” (Tables 1-9), ex-military and 
non-military (Tables 10-15), teachers and 
researchers (Tables 22-29), social and 
physical scientists (Tables 33-40), and re- 
cipients and non-recipients of government 
external research contracts (Tables 42-46). 

Among Dr, Licklider’s more interesting 
findings are that: (1) the field is dominated 
by academic political scientists with Ph.D.’s 
(including Dr. Licklider) and likely to re- 
main so, (Tables 30-31, 38-39); (2) while 
civilians are nearly unanimous in calling 
for reduced military influence, ex-officers 
are evenly divided on the‘role of their 
former profession (Tables 10-11, 13); (3) 
most feel United States foreign policy was 
successful but too concerned with ideology, 
(Tables 7, 15, 36-37); (4): feelings of in- 
fluence and frustration correlate with pres- 
ence or absence of positive contact with 
the federal government (Tables 20-21, 25); 
(5) restraint in research subjects also varies 
with government contact (Tables 44-46); 
and (6) there is an establishment but one 
without punitive capacity (Tables 42-43). 

Despite problems of response rate and 
statistical significance, Dr Licklider’s study 
represents a substantial advance over previ- 
ous impressionistic or institutionally-fo- 
cused accounts. It is regrettable, how- 
ever, that Dr. Licklider has not done more 
with his data. Findings are presented 
separately and relatively discretely. There 
is no composite summary of the specialists 
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—the concluding chapter instead being a 
discourse on the state of the strategic 
specialty. And Dr. Licklider adheres so 
closely to his data that he provides little 
in the way of explanation and analysis of 
the nature of his results. The style of the 
book suffers from its dissertation origins, 
but the book’s substance is well-summarized 
and clearly displayed in the tables. 
ALAN M. JONES, JR 

Department of Political Science 

University of California 

Davis 


ArtHUR S Lik et al, eds. The Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson. Vols. 10-12: 
1896-1902. Pp. 610, 607, 509. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1971-1972 Vol. 10, $15.00. Vol. 11, 
$16.00. Vol. 12, $20.00. 


The editors of this series continue to 
trace the course of events which, by June 
of 1902, brought Wilson to the presidency 
of Princeton University. In itself this 
saga has its interest and limitations. How- 
ever, as a study of the vagaries of Ameri- 
can life, and the manner in which they ad- 
vanced Wilson to the presidency of the 
United States, these volumes can feed 
scholarship for many years. 

The period covered represents the high- 
point of Wilson’s life as a professor. He 
publishes a variety of essays, revises and 
writes several of his books, and sees his 
Congressional Government and The State 
translated into French He _ receives 
showers of comments and reviews of his 
essays and other writings, and no longer 
has time to write reviews himself. He is 
offered distinguished academic positions 
elsewhere, which he rejects on various 
grounds. Most notable is the demand 
made on him to speak. There are nu- 
merous reports of his appearances before 
societies and assemblies of every sort 
They receive him as famous, laugh at his 
homely stories, and treat his views of 
government, politics, national ideals, and 
his old perennials Bagehot and Burke as | 
profound, 

Wilson is distinctly a conservative—he 
terms himself an old-fashioned conservative 
—and he over and over again cites Burke 
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on Jaw and order, and the need for educa- 
tion and culture to support authority. Yet 
Wilson as regularly harks back to the spirit 
and character of a people. He studs his 
speeches with jocund remarks—they always 
draw laughter—about the loquacity and will 
to power of his own Scotch-Irish people, 
and compares them in a kind of fun-com- 
petition with the Puritans, whom he thinks 
less earthy than those of his own “blood.” 
As a Democrat he is ready to be more 
tolerant of the Irish, the poor, and the 
urban than are Republicans. But his actual 
genteel audiences and associations do not 
require him to be profuse in appreciation 
of the more lowly elements in American 
life. Wilson tells Negro jokes, with hints 
of dialect, but also with delicacy and con- 
straint; he is not about to be categorized 
as a Virginia gentleman. 

An interesting review of his Mere Litera- 
ture and Other Essays correctly remarks 
his weakness as an historian. “There are 
many merits,’ says the anonymous re- 
viewer, “in the ‘dull level of mere exposi- 
tion,’ and not entirely to foreswear the 
plain and patient statement of plain and 
simple fact is something like laying down 
a rule to eat nothing without sugar and 
cream—not even corned beef.” But Wil- 
son’s weakness was his strength. The At- 
lantic Monthly liked his style. So did 
Century. They felt he relieved the stuff- 
ness of ordinary academic productions 
They asserted their interest in the spirit of 
things as well as the letter. 

This fact was Wilson’s opportunity. He 
had a number of set principles and points 
of reference. He opposed “committee 
rule” in Congress, having bitter recollec- 
tions of Reconstruction government. Bea- 
trize Webb noted his “un-American” view 
wich approval (Pp. x, 525). He was as 
firm as Jefferson in his belief that we must 
be ruled by the best: “What we really 
mean when we say that the people govern 
themselves is that they freely consent to 
be governed on condition that a certain 
part ef them do the governing” (Pp. x, 7). 
He balanced an unqualified regard for 
Abraham Lincoln with as unqualified a 
support of his native section. “There is 
nothing to apologize for in the past of the 
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South,” he told a meeting of the American 
Historical Association, “absolutely noth- 
ing to apologize for” (Pp. x, 93). Ina 
major paper on States Rights, he blamed 
Stephen A. Douglas for having opened 
Pandora’s Box, unnecessanly, and so un- 
leashed North-South differences. In his 
view, the antislavery movement had been 
“weak, occasional, nonpartisan until the 
Missouri Compromise was repealed” (Pp. 
xi, 344). The toast to Wilson at the Vir- 
ginia Bar Association meeting, August 5, 
1897-—“Our Honored Guest, Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson. In giving him to Princeton 
the South has discharged her many obliga- 
tions to that great institution’”—~was well 
merited. Wilson spoke on that occasion 
on “Leaderless Government.” 

There are fascinating byways here to in- 
spire and correct scholarship. Remarkable 
is Wilson’s speech, January 31, 1897 at 
Hampton Institute on “Liberty.” His 
identification of freedom with duty, and 
other details, might alert the reader to 
his Southern character; but it would be 
important to note that he gave essentially 
the same speech elsewhere. Wilson is a 
pragmatist respecting the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and its spoils. ‘Whatever our 
judgments or scruples in these matters, the 
thing is done; cannot be undone; and our 
future must spring out of it” (Pp x, 574) 
He believes that “it is best for college 
professors, as such, to appear as little as 
possible in politics’ (Pp. xii, 90). An 
article in the Indianapolis News as early 
as May 1, 1902— it is highlighted at Prince- 
ton—suggests that he is the kind of man 
the nation needs for President. But Wil- 
son has for several years believed that he 
was about to get to work on his greatest 
project—a study of “The Philosophy of 
Politics.” He visits Theodore Roosevelt. 
then Vice-President, at Oyster Bay in July 
1901 to discuss reform politics and the in- 
tellectuals, but not far after he becomes g 
president himself, following a campus up- 
heaval at Princeton. Wilson’s later rhetoric 
is foreshadowed in such a passage as the 
following on “Democracy and Efficiency,” 
which the Atlantic Monthly printed: 
“Every man now knows that the world is 
to be changed,—changed according to an 
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ordering of Providence hardly so much as 
foreshadowed until it came. ... The whole 
world had already become a single vicinage; 
each part had become neighbor to all the 
rest” (Pp. xii, 18). The significance of 
such visions to others, however, is yet to 
unfold. 
Louis FILLER 

Professor of American Civilization 

Antioch College 

Yellow Springs 

Ohio 


MURRAY S, STEDMAN, JR. Urban Politics. 
Pp. 329. Cambridge, Mass.: Winthrop, 
1972. $7.95. 


Authors of political science textbooks or- 
dinarily are not theoreticians or philoso- 
phers or firsthand observers of political 
phenomena. They summarize the work of 
others, and the result is a sense of un- 
reality common to secondhand reporting 
It is for this reason that the textbook has 
lost favor among first-rate classroom in- 
structors and their students. Even the 
best textbooks are no substitute for selected 
reading among primary sources. Professor 
Stedman’s work, although competent, well- 
organized, and lightly written, is no ex- 
ception. 

Who needs such a textbook? The be- 
ginning college student who did not get an 
elementary exposure to the urban political 
scene in high school sheuld read Stedman 
or some other up-to-date text in an evening 
or two the semester he decides to take his 
first course in the subject. The Stedman 
text will also be of great help to the high 
school or college instructor who, never hav- 
ing had such a course, is faced with teach- 
ing urban politics for the first time (it 
happens!). 

Professor Stedman’s text is a straight- 
forward account of the structure, processes, 
and politics of American local government 
in urban areas. It also contains a con- 
scientious summary of prevailing theories 
of local governance: mainly brokerage poli- 
tics and various concepts of “community 
power.” Sandwiched between the two is a 
very adequate discussion of the politics of 
suburbia. The most interesting part of the 
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book is a series of chapters on the politics 
of education, housing and urban renewal, 
and Jaw and order. ‘These chapters give 
the text a contemporary flavor which should 
alert the novice student to some of the 
salient urban issues of the 1970s. 

The book should have stopped short of 
chapter twelve which is a jumble of specu- 
lations on what the author labels a new 
style politics. Brokerege politics is sup- 
posed to be giving way to militancy, no- 
compromise and non-cooperation, “more 
attuned to conflict than to consensus.” It 
simply does not wash. The militant con- 
frontations and tactics so prevalent in the 
1960s, while important as a means for 
blacks to elbow their way into power in 
places like Newark—where they were in a 
majority—and New York City where con- 
centrations of blacks could demand and get 
concessions in community control or a 
major piece of the action in various fed- 
eral programs aimed at social ills, eventually 
give way to traditional forms of political 
organization once access to power has been 
achieved. 

The trouble with most textbook writers 
is that they are seldom content to leave 
off when they have done the job of sum- 
marizing, collating and interpreting the 
work of researchers and theoreticians. 
They suffer from a compulsion to specu- 
late and philosophize—and in the process 
lead their readers astray. In spite of this 
irritating deficiency—which, after all, the 
student may readily ignore—Professor 
Stedman has provided for the beginning 
student an up-to-date and relatively brief 
(313 pages) introduction to American urban 
government and politics 

Rara W. CONANT 

Southwest Center for Urban Research 

Southmore, Houston 

Texas 


Emma Lou THORNBROUCH T Thomas 
Fortune: Militant Journalist. Pp. vi, 
388. Chicago, Ill: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1972 $12 50. 

Most Americans either in high school or 


college learn something about the work of 
white journalists who have crusaded for 


a) 
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justice and the rights of the oppressed in 
American society. Any social history book 
of the United States will have a section 
devoted to the muckraking articles of Tar- 
bell, Baker, and others who wrote about 
the ills of American society during the 
period known as the progressive movement 
History books, social and general, will give 
attention to the crusades of Carl Schurz 
and Joseph Pulitzer as newspapermen who 
influenced the course of American history 
in the post Civil War period, yet during 
the same period Timothy Thomas Fortune 
(1855-1928) lived and worked. However, 
few if any of the most popular history text- 
books mentioned Timothy Thomas For- 
tune. In the course of his work as a 
journalist, he influenced individuals who 
then and since affected the course of 
American history as much as any of the 
afore-mentioned writers or journalists. It 
is to the filling of this glaring omission 
that this well-documented biography ad- 
dresses itself. 

T. Thomas Fortune was a vigorous voice 
of protest against injustice, an inspiring 
implementor and cultivator of ideas for the 
freedom of Afro-Americans in the United 
States. Fortune wrote at a time when 
peoples of color, black, red, or yellow, had 
no rights that whites were bound to re- 
spect. It was a time wien many blacks 
were afraid to protest the conditions of 
oppression; it was a time when the anointed 
Negro leader, Booker T. Washington, was 
advising accommodation at the expense of 
Negro rights. It was a time of lawlessness 
by whites, aided and abetted at all levels 
of government in the interest of keeping 
blacks in their place. Lynchings, burnings, 
and outright murders were not uncommon 
for those who protested against the system. 
Yet in the face of all of this, T. Thomas 
Fortune wrote—long before Robert Wil- 
liams, the Deacons for defense, or the 
Black Panthers—that blacks must be pre- 
pared to defend themselves from violence 
perpetrated upon them by whites Fortune 
wrote in 1884: 

It is only because the whites tresort to 
violence to assassination and murder, that we 


advise colored men to “stand their ground.” 
We have no disposition to fan the coals of 


race discord, (but) when colored men 
are assailed (they are very seldom the ag- 
gressors) they have a perfect right to “stand 
their ground,” and in such riots as the white 
mobs are pleased to foment the blacks will 
not be exterminated. If they run away like 
cowards they will be regarded as “inferiors” 
and worthy to be shot; but if they stand their 
ground “manfully” and do their honest share 
of the shooting they will be respected, and by 
doing so they will lessen the propensity of 
white thoughts to incite to riot 


The author has given an inciteful picture 
of the difficulties experienced by one fam- 
ily during the period of Reconstruction and 
its aftermath following the Civil War. The 
life of Fortune was a mirror of the condi- 
tions blacks endured during the period, 
which also testifies to his courage and in- 
domitable spirit worthy of imitation. The 
author in this work points out whites’ total 
disdain and disrespect for law—laws passed 
by whites and left unenforced by whites. 
This is important in a time when so much 
emphasis is placed on the observance of law 
and order, The life of T. Thomas Fortune 
is documented proof of the racism that 
existed in the United States. 

The work is a case study of the difficul- 
ties experienced by men of principle who 
cried out against injustice and against those 
in authority who are in many instances 
responsible for those injustices. Fortune 
was not supported by those he sought to 
help, and in many instances he was ex- 
ploited by those who could have helped. In 
dealing with his personal misfortune, yet 
remaining the champion of right, Fortune 
never ceases to amaze the reader 

Looking at specific contributions of For- 
tune to the cause of justice, it should be 
pointed out that the Afro-American League 
was conceived by him as early as 1884 
This idea became the forerunner of the 
NAACP. It was he who cried “agitate! 
agitate! agitate! until the protest shall 
awaken the nation from its indifference ” 

In 1887 he pointed out that the white 
press and white politicians were blind to 
the problems of black people and suggested 
that blacks “. . . have got to take hold of 
this problem . ., and make so much noise 
that all the world shall know the wrongs 
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we suffer and our determination to right 
these wrongs ” 

He proposed that the Afro-American 
League work against the suppression of the 
vote in the South and protest against the 
reign of lynch and mob law. The league 
would protest the inequalities in the dis- 
tribution of school funds. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution this 
book makes is the realization of the im- 
portance of control of media by indepen- 
dent black entrepreneurs, so as to present 
views of conditions in society as they really 
are 

Rusin F. WESTON 

Department of History 

Central State University 

Wilberforce 

Ohio 


RONALD C. ToBEyY. The American Ideology 
of National Science, 1919-1930. Pp. 
xiii, 263. Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1971. $9.95. 


Maurice Chevalier thanked heaven for 
little girls. Heaven deserves thanks, too, 
for historians, such as Professor Tobey, 
who are skilled in the systematic exploita- 
tion of manuscript collections and are will- 
ing to devote their scholarly energies to 
twentieth-century science For a time it 
seemed as if historical insight into seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century science would 
far exceed our understanding of our own 
recent past. 

Taking advantage of about a dozen 
manuscript sources, including the recently 
opened papers of George Ellery Hale and 
Robert A. Millikan, Professor Tobey pro- 
vides an always interesting account of the 
efforts of leading American scientists to 
consolidate and advance in the 1920s the 
national stature and visibility they achieved 
during World War I. Against the back- 
ground of the progressive era, he recounts 
Hale’s role in establishing the National Re- 
search Council, the prodigious work of 
popularization of science undertaken by 
Edwin E. Slosson as editor of Science 
Service, the impact of Einstein’s relativity 
theories, Millikan’s search for the scientific 
basis of progress, anu, finally, the scientists’ 
thwarted campaign to find corporation 


support for a National Research Endow- 
ment Throughout, the accent is on the 
interrelations of the ideas and values of 
professional scientists and those of non- 
scientists. ‘The failure of the national sci- 
entists’ ideological mission in the 1920s is 
attributed to the new physics, “the con- 
servative pressures of a disintegrating pro- 
gressivism,” and the strengthening of in- 
dustrial capitalism (p. 231). 

The specter that haunts all historical re- 
search is the question of representativeness. 
The apt quotation, the revealing incident, 
the picturesque illustration, the confirming 
detail, and the convincing example may be 
psychologically satisfying, but provide no 
logical proof of the generalizations to 
which they are deemed to apply. Reliance 
on documents, manuscripts and related 
sources, valuable as it may be, must be 
tempered by firmer evidence if credence is 
to be given to the generalized statements. 
The selective character of these sources 
must be recognized. The articulate intel- 
ligentsia, for example, should not be con- 
fused with the public, nor the New York 
Times with the popular press. Failure to 
concern himself with the issue of repre- 
sentativeness leads Professor Tobey, in my 
judgment, to exaggerate the public in- 
terest in the Einstein controversy, the co- 
hesiveness of the group he calls the na- 
tional scientists, and the extent to which 
such prominent figures as R. A. Millikan 
were, in fact, representative spokesmen 
for the scientific community. 

Nonetheless, Professor Tobey tells a 
truly fascinating tale, one made even more 
worthy of our attention because of the 
obvious parallels between the period about 
which he writes and the events of the four 
decades that followed. Some forty years 
later we are witnessing, once again (or 
should one say “still”’?), the very phe- 
nomena that Professor Tobey identifies as 
the consequences of the scientists’ failure 
in the 1920s to create a public consensus 
on the ideology of national science: the 
pre-emption of pure science by techriology 
and engineering, the increasing dichotomiza- 
tion of the two cultures with the resultant 
questioning of the values and methods of 
pure science, and the justification of sci- 
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ence and science education m terms of 
war, both hot and cold 
HARRY ALPERT 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 
and Provost 
University of Oregon 
Eugene 


POLITICAL ANALYSIS AND LAW 


GEORGE ANASTAPLO. The Constitutional- 
ist: Notes on the First Amendment. 
Pp. vii, 826. Dallas, Texas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1971. 
$20.00. 


The thesis of this scholarly work is that 
the speech and press clauses of the First 
Amendment have been misinterpreted by 
the United States Supreme Court; that a 
gloss has been added which was never in- 
tended by the framers. Professor Anas- 
taplo takes particular issue with the words 
of Mr. Justice Holmes in Schenck v 
United States—“clear and present danger” 
and “falsely shouting fire in a theater”— 
and holds that this language “has helped 
subvert our institutions for half a century.” 

‘The question in every case,” said Mr. 
Holmes, “is whether the words are used 
in such circumstances and are of such a 
nature as to create a clear and present 
danger that they will bring about the sub- 
stantive evils that Congress has a right to 
prevent.” Professor Anastaplo writes that 
his objection “is not that Justice Holmes 
begged the question when he invoked ‘a 
right to prevent.” Rather, my objection is 
that he evidently did not realize he was 
begging the question, which means that he 
did not understand wha: he was saying 
and consequently could not anticipate 
properly the consequences of what he was 
doing.” 

Professor Anastaplo’s view, supported by 
a wealth of scholarly learning, is that the 
rights of speech and press, guaranteed by 
the Constitution, are absolute. Here he 
reflects the stand of Mr. Justice Black; 
but unlike Mr. Black, Professor Anastaplo 
would limit the application of these rights 
to “political matters,” to “matters of self- 


government.” Thus, one who commits 
treason “is not engaged in the ordinary 
process of self-government”; obscenity, 
“not primarily related to problems of self- 
government, of discussing and deciding: 
political issues,” is not protected. 

Whether one agrees with Professor 
Anastaplo or not is beside the point. With 
great thoroughness he has explored the 
Black doctrine and raised questions of far- 
reaching importance, for example, the prob- 
lem of obscenity and First Amendment 
rights—for the time this problem appears 
to have been more or less settled by the 
Supreme Court but not to the satisfaction 
of many thoughtful people. 

This volume runs to 826 pages; of these 
only 282 comprise the text. Six appendices 
cover 129 pages and there are 389 pages 
of footnotes. “The extensive notes,” writes 
Professor Anastaplo, “which (in their com- 
ments on the most trivial as well as the 
most exalted things) both elaborate and 
qualify my original argument ” Could not 
the significant elaborations and qualifica- 
tions have been included in the text? 
Might not the trivial have been omitted? 

Professor Anastaplo tells us that the 
book is personal, even autobiographical. A 
graduate of the University of Chicago Law 
School, the bar examination successfully 
passed, Professor Anastaplo was denied 
admission to the Bar by the Hlinois Com- 
mittee on Character and Fitness. 

In response to the question, “State what 
you consider to be the principles underly- 
ing (a) the Constitution of the United 
States,” the applicant listed the doctrine of 
the separation of powers, the rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and the right of revolution as expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence. This 
expression of opinion led to questions as 
to whether he belonged to any of the as- 
sociations on the Attorney-General’s list. 
In short, Professor Anastaplo’s response 
was that the questions asked and the an- 
swers demanded, violated the First Amend- 
ment. 

That the Committee’s action was upheld 
by the Illinois Supreme Court, and later 
by the United States Supreme Court, has 
meant that Professor Anastaplo has never 
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been allowed to practice his chosen profes- 
sion, 

Professor Anastaplo had good reason to 
write this book. 


C. Gorpon Post 
Department of Political Science 
Wells College 
Aurora 
New York 


Guy BENVENISTE. The Politics of Ex- 
perttse. Pp. 232. Berkeley, Cal.: The 
Glendessary Press, 1972. No price. 


“An expert is someone from out of 
town.” Quips like this reflect an uneasy- 
ness which many of us feel in dealing with 
people who possess specialized technical 
knowledge. Such quips also reflect our 
frequent disappointment with naive and 
impractical products of expertise. 

Guy Benveniste in The Politics of Ex- 
pertise seeks to understand “. . . why and 
how experts influence public and private 
policy.” For Benveniste, systems analysts 
and planners are the quintessential experts; 
engineers and natural scientists are barely 
mentioned. This is not a criticism of the 
book; the role of natural scientists and 
engineers in government has been widely 
discussed in the science and public policy 
literature. Furthermore, Benveniste dem- 
onstrates that systems analysts and simi- 
lar experts deserve to be considered sepa- 
rately because they are carving out a new 
role which is part scientist and part 
politico. 

This relatively slim volume contains four 
components: (1) a generalized framework, 
based on role theory, for the analysis of 
experts working in large organizations; (2) 
an instruction manual explaining how ex- 
perts can maximize their political effective- 
ness: (3) a brief analysis of planning 
processes and planning organizations in the 
public and private sectors of the United 
States; and (4) an analysis of the “limits 
of technocracy” and the “. . . danger of 
excessive reliance on accountability and 
all other forms of rationalization.” The 
basic idea which connects these components 
is that experts involved in policy-making 
and policy-implementation are inevitably 
drawn into politics no matter how vigor- 
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ously they try to avoid it. Insofar as 
politicians and scientists—occupying estab- 
lished roles—and systems analysts and 
planners—playing a new role—fail to rec- 
ognize this, the policy-making and policy- 
implementation processes will be crippled. 
It is especially important that systems 
analysts and planners themselves under- 
stand this, according to Benveniste. 

Benveniste’s treatment of the first three 
components is original and enlightening. 
However, his analysis of the limits of tech- 
nocracy is weak; his objectives are vague 
and he does not have sufficient space to 
cover the topic. He admits in the Preface 
that this aspect of.the book was an after- 
thought. 

This book should be read by anyone 
with a professional interest in the policy 
sciences, and teachers in many fields will 
find it an extremely useful addition to 
their course syllabuses. 

CARL GRAFTON 

Department of Political Science 

University of Houston 

Houston 

Texas 


I, M. Destrer. Presidents, Bureaucrats, 
and Foreign Policy: The Politics of 
Organizational Reform. Pp. ix, 329. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1972. $10.00. 

Organizing the management and co- 


ordination of foreign policy to achieve 
presidential control over it constitutes the 


_central theme of this book. Past proposals 


to achieve this goal are discussed under 
eleven categories, ranging from coordinat- 
ing schemes to consolidating all foreign af- 
fairs activities into the State Department. 
Mr. Destler believes that the chief dif- 
ficulty of these proposals is that they have 
ignored the political setting into which they 
were introduced and have failed to account 
for well-known features of bureaucratic 
behavior—for example, prescribing coordi- 
nation without indicating how it can be 
achieved among bureaucratic rivals. The 
author’s analysis is convincing, but is 
stronger when dealing with bureaucratic be- 
havior than with the larger political set- 
ting. His discussion, for example, never 
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New York University. Along with the increasing interest in policy studies within the 
discipline of political science has come the growth of the sub-field of impact analysis, In 
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selections and a completely new section, “Toward a Theory of Impact.” 
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The New Federalism 


By MICHAEL D. REAGAN, University of California, Riverside. This incisive, timely 
analysis of a controversial public issue reassesses the concept of federalism and the signifi- 
cance of President Nixon’s “New Federalism” in the American political system. It con- 
cludes that formal textbook federalism is dead, but that its successor—intergovernmenta! 
relations—constitutes a vital and lively arena for federal-state interaction. 
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Politics, Position, and Power 


The Dynamics of Federal Organization 


Ry HAROLD SEIDMAN, National Academy of Publie Adminisiration. “Harold Seidman 
has written what has to be considered on Mea one of the most ımportant books ın 
public administration in the last several decades.” — The American Political Science Reotew. 
‘There are a great many insights about the role of the President and of department and 

ency heads, a remarkably incisive discussion of federalism under the challenging title of 
Coon teect Feudalism,’ and as perceptive an examination of the problem of coordination 
as one ig ever likely to find.” ——Socsal Science Quarterly 


1970 328 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


Freedom and the Court 


Civil Rights and Liberties in the United States 
Second Edition 


By HENRY J. ABRAHAM, Unuwersity of Pennsylvania. “Excellent second edition. Only 
civil liberties text which provides a proper balance of the fundamentals and analysis in 
depth.’’—Richard Bloss, Chscago State Universsty, “This is one of the best books available 
in the area of comparative courts and judicial institutions. The author is extremely 
knowledgeable, readable, and current.”—Michael J. Horan, Unsverssty of Wyoming 


1972 400 pp. cloth $12.50 paper $3.50 


Computer Simulations of Voting Behavior 


By WILLIAM R. SHAFFER, Pardue University. The author reviews the basic elements 
ar computer simulation as a research technique and classifies types of voting process models 
into three basic categories: (1) “Sociological” or group models, (2) ‘‘Socio-Psychological” or 
interaction models, and (3) “Psychological” or individual models. On the basis of these 
simulations, he develops a revised model of voting behavior. 


1972 176 pp. 50 illus. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 
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delineates the strong political forces that 
forestall change simply because of the 
stakes of many in the present way of doing 
things. 

The author’s own assessment of the 
problem of presidential control over for- 
eign policy centers upon the President, the 
National Security Council, and the State 
Department. He argues that the Presi- 
dent’s chief advisers have been unable to 
effectively marshall policy machinery on 
the President’s behalf because of the con- 
flict between their role as personal staff to 
the President—with attendant time require- 
ments for satisfying the President’s im- 
mediate needs—and their role as admin- 
istrators over a large bureaucracy which 
requires constant attention. Such con- 
flicting time demands block the flow of 
presidential influence, through those who 
hold his personal confidence, to lower bu- 
reaucratic echelons. The blockage pre- 
vents overcoming bureaucratic inertia and 
resistance with the State Department re- 
maining unresponsive to presidential-level 
decision-making. 

Mr. Destler’s proposals are advanced in 
a pleasing context He states that re- 
formers must use the bureaucratic milieu 
by directing it toward the goals they wish 
to achieve, rather than ignoring or at- 
tempting to subvert such political phe- 
nomena. Since policy is influenced by 
many at a number of bureaucratic levels, 
the author advocates a system permitting 
presidential confidence to flow down to sev- 
eral individuals at key points in the bu- 
reaucracy Emphasizing the State Depart- 
ment—-because of its depth—the author 
advocates closer relationships between the 
President and all assistant secretaries with 
area responsibilities, as well as with the 
secretary of state. This solution may prove 
more realistic than previous ones. But 
presidential time is limited and dealing 
with several assistant secretaries might 
prove overly demanding The proposal! also 
leaves vague the role of the secretary of 
state. 

The strongest contribution of this book 
is its historical account of the foreign 
policy administrative organization of the 
last three Presidents and the solutions ad- 
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vanced to deal with problems evident in 
this organization. The politics of organiza- 
tional reform, on the other hand, is dis- 
cussed implicitly. Those interested in 
this subject might well prefer a more ex-~ 
plicit treatment. j 
DELMER D. DUNN 

Department of Political Science 

University of Georgia 

Athens 


RotaND Huntrorp. The New Totalitar- 
tans Pp. 354. New York: Stein & 
Day, 1972. $10.00. 


When you have nightmares about the 
coming Brave New World, and begin to 
suspect that 1972 seems frighteningly like 
1984, where do you imagine yourself to 
ber In Havana? or Peking? or Hanoi? 
or perhaps right here in Washington, D.C. 
or its annex over in Saigon? Or do you 
still dwell with obstinate nostalgia on the 
terrors of Madrid and Berlin and Tokyor 
Where are we to find the source of the 
ultimate menace in our sad little world— 
where, the home of real “Indoctrination.” 
true “moral castration,” the ultimate 
“spiritual void”? Where do men not only 
live in chains, but “love their servitude,” 
where have men created a race of “new 
totalitarians” who have in turn fashioned 
the peerlessly “efficient totalitarian state”? 
Well quash those nightmares; it is neither 
Washington, nor Moscow, nor Johannes- 
burg nor Lisbon, It is Stockholm. Stock- 
holm, Sweden. You know, where they 
make Volvos and Ingmar Bergman movies 
and Tuborg beer? No, not Switzerland, 
Sweden. as in Saab and social welfare 
and Ombudsman. 

Yes, while the American Right was 
squandering the entire American GNP to 
defend us against Russian and Chinese 
totalitarianism, the real enemy was toiling 
fanatically up there in Sweden, to estab- 
lish a system of “absolute conformity ” 
Yep, and to think that if Roland Huntford 
had not written this vigilant exposé, we 
might never have known it—might have 
gone right on thinking that tyranny and 
injustice were the product of imperialism, 
inequality, war, exploitation and genocide. 
Thanks to Mr Huntford’s “terrifying por- 
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trait” of Switzer... , I mean Sweden—it 
is hard to keep these nefarious little coun- 
tries straight—we can begin to prepare 
ourselves to confront the real enemies of 
* peace and democracy: neutrality (that is, 
cowardice), socialism (creeping totalitar- 
ianism), economic security (total conform- 
ity), sexual liberation (the opium of the 
people), and social welfare (you choose 
the epithet). 

Now there will be some ingrates, fifth 
columnists for the New Totalitarians no 
doubt, who will want to accuse Huntford 
of being a crotchety old Tory eccentric, 
who will see in his venomous assault on 4 
small, democratic country a perverse ex- 
ercise in post-imperial spitefulness and na- 
tional character assassination. But they 
will be the same mordant skeptics who 
tried to exonerate Belgium of malicious 
provocativeness in World War I, who do 
not even now see how Switzerland is 
jeopardizing the Western Defense System 
by its obdurate, quasi-totalitarian refusal 
to join NATO and the Common Market— 
I mean it is not as if. we asked them to 
send the Pope’s Swiss Guard to Quangtri 
for God’s sake. 

Other zealots will play ‘ostrich, preferring 
to ignore the perils uncovered by Huntford 
by burying themselves in the small-minded 
and irrelevent “struggle” (hal) against 


phantoms like racism, colonialism, the de- 


struction of environment, government by 
secrecy, and military aggression. But they 
are the same spineless doubters who re- 
fused to be moved by Time magazine’s 
brilliant portrait of the Japanese national 


character in their classic December, 1941 . 


issue, the same nellies who went right on 
denying the authenticity of the eye-opening 
Protokol of the Elders of Zion, long after 
it had been verified by one of Europe’s 
most powerful nations! 

Now I must confess, as an ivory-tower 
social theorist to whom Stockholm always 


meant a strikingly lovely city hall, it took : 


some convincing to make me realize that 
the real threat to our freedom, to my free- 
dom, comes from Swabia .. . darn it, 
Sweden. (Just because they are small, 
don’t think they aren’t dangerous!) But 
that was before I read Huntford’s abso- 
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lutely unique account of Swedish history. 
You see, Sweden—got it right that time— 
has had a “history of capitulation at the 
first approach of difficulties” and also hap- 
pened to have been “spared the burden of 
individuality” from the very start. This 
is because the Renaissance was “absent 
from Sweden, as it was absent from Rus- 
sia” which explains how “Swedes share 
with Russians the distinction of undevel- 
oped individuality.” (That about the 
Russians is, of course, the real clincher.) 
Well with all this, it is hardly surprising 
that Swedish history is “tailor-made for 
the system that was to come.” And what 
a system! Huntford’s most dire warnings 
did not prepare me for the ghastly portrait 
his courage drove him to paint: read, and 
tremble! “Sweden is devoted to peace. 
The GNP has soared splendidly; the stan- 
dard of living has risen appropriately .. . 
by most statistical defmitions, only the 
U.S. is more affluent. But if... the con- 


‘cept of ,equitable distribution is added, 


Sweden must be allowed the lead. The 
Swedes possess no slums, they know no 
malnutrition. There are no poor in Sweden. 
Only the Swedes have abolished enclaves 
of destitution in the golden fields of pros- 
perity; only they have managed to estab- 
lish true economic security for the average 
citizen.” 

Well, it loses something out of context; 
believe me, it is plenty ghastly in the con- 
text of Huntford’s unique and intuitive in- 
sights into what these so-called achieve- 
ments really mean. Take the Ombudsman, 
for example. Huntford reveals how this 
illusọry instrument of people’s democracy 
in fact serves only to “lull. the people into 
complacency.”. In fact he shows that all 
those faked-up institutions are just so many 
“trappings” because the Swedes do not 
have “democracy in their heart.” There 
is Huntford’s real forte in a nut-shell. 
Others go picking around in constitutions, 
or laws or political behavior to draw their 
sterile little pictures of a people. Not 
Huntford, he is right there looking ‘into 
their hearts. No wonder his book is full 
of startling revelations! 

Well, Huntford had done his duty and 
it will not be on his conscience if the 
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monster suckling at the breast of Swazi- 
land—I know, it is not even funny any- 
more, but the littler they are the peskier 
they are—Swedish socialism one day de- 
vours us all. Meanwhile, Huntford de- 
serves a rest from the long, depressing 
nights that, as he himself points out, give 
the Swedes one of the highest insanity 
rates in Europe. I hope the Observer, the 
fortunate English newspaper for which 
Huntford writes, will reward him with a 
Mediterranean post. Perhaps in sunny 
Madrid or balmy Lisbon. Not that we 
can permit Mr. Huntford to rest. We know 
now where the danger lies, but where are 
we to turn? What political system holds 
real hope for us? With Huntford’s unique 
sensibilities I believe he may find in the 
sunny South the seeds of hope: beneath 
the “trappings” of fascism and tyranny 
that have so clouded the popular vision of 
Spain, may beat a heart of pure democracy. 
If anyone, in this troubled age, can find 
in Spain some solace for our future, it is 
Roland Huntford. In fact, I know of no 
one else who could be expected to do so. 
BENJAMIN R. BARBER 

Department of Political Science 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


MicuHaEL F. Mayer. Rights of Privacy. 
Pp. xvi, 253. New York: Law-Arts, 
1972. $7.95. 


Rights of privacy and the principles 
which courts and legislatures should con- 
sider in protecting and extending them are 
matters of growing popular concern Civil 
libertarians assert that privacy is threat- 
ened because public or governmental in- 
terests have grown in magnitude and im- 
portance while private claims have been 
reduced or ignored in the name of national 
interests and priorities. But these conten- 
tions are difficult to evaluate without some 
knowledge of the public and private in- 
terests involved. 

Michael Mayer has sougkt to inform the 
general reader about the prospects for the 
growth of privacy where: (1) there are 
intrusions upon a person's seclusion or 


‘tive operation. 


solitude, (2) one’s name, picture or per- 
sonality is commercially exploited for an- 
other’s advantage; (3) public disclosure of 


embarrassing facts about a person places 


him in a false light; and (4) there is dis= 
semination of truthful but private and 
intimate facts concerning an individual or 
his family. 

Unfortunately, the general reader will 
not be satisfied with this book, principally 
because the author does not explain the 
relationship between the principles which 
he thinks would safeguard privacy in each 
of these situations. Without some theory 
or description of the constitutional boun- 
daries of privacy, the attentive reader is 
not likely to appreciate the reasons for 
Mr. Mayer’s opinions and judgments. For 
example, a reader might ask why it is that 
judicial concern for free speech and publi- 
cation has protected persons wanting se- 
clusion and solitude, while that same con- 
cern has led courts to impose strict re- 
quirements of proof upon the person who 
claims public disclosures have put him in 
a false light in the public eye. Although 
Mr. Mayer discusses the relevant cases, he 
does not explain why the concept of 
“newsworthiness” threatens privacy in pub- 
lic disclosure controversies and why the 
courts have not found a “public interest” 
sufficient to offset or override the right to 
be let alone in seclusion cases. 

An answer to these questions requires 
a discussion of the nature of the privacy 
interests involved, an analysis of their 
function in a democratic society, and a 
judgment about the relationship of the re- 
quirements of free speech necessary to 
give these particular privacy rights effec- 
A reader with the same 
preferences.as Mr. Mayer might not notice 
these deficiencies, but one with different 
preferences will not find persuasive argu- 
ments in this book leading him to change 
his mind and become concerned about the 
future of privacy rights. 

HENRY M. HOLLAND, Jr. 

Department of Political Science 

University of Denver 

University Park 

Denver 

Colorado 
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Ropert G. McCroskey The Modern 
Supreme Court. Pp. x, 376. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1972 


we $12.95. 


” Before his untimely death in 1969, the 
author, who was Jonathan Trumbull Pro- 
fessor of American History and Govern- 
ment at Harvard University, was engaged 
in an analysis and interpretation of the 
Stone (1940-1946) through the Warren 
(1953-1968) courts. He had finished an 
introduction and chapters on the Stone 
and the Vinson (1946-1953) courts. To 
these in the present volume have been 
added seven essays that have appeared else- 
where. Four of the seven analyze the 
work of the Court in the 1955, 1956, 1957, 
and 1960 terms. These are grouped as a 
chapter entitled “The Early Warren Court.” 
The three other essays, one on the basic 
reapportionment case (Baker v. Carr, 
1962), another on establishment of religion 
cases, and a third, a reflective essay on 
the Warren Court through its 1964 term, 
compose a final chapter entitled “The 
Later Warren Court.” The essays no 
doubt were the primary materials, to be 
refined by further reflection and the pas- 
sage of time, that the author would have 
used for writing chapters covering the 
whole Warren Court. 

A predominant concern of the author is 
the Court’s evolving behavior in the field 
of civil rights and its development of a 
new jurisprudence. His appraisal of the 
Warren Court as probably the most activist 
and the “most creative Court in our 
history” (p. 364), while written when this 
Court had four more years to run, seems, 
from the perspective of the 1970s, to have 
been eminently sound. 

The book inevitably emerges as a con- 
glomerate. It is deeply rewarding for 
those—and I am one—who admired the 
extraordinary qualities of Professor Mc- 
Closkey’s cogent analyses of the work of 
an institution he loved These qualities 
shine through in this work. He was a 
superb essayist. He wrote clearly, with 
style, grace, and sophistication. He had 
an envious grasp of American history and 
of the nature of human nature, especially 
that of Supreme Court justices. He was a 


rigorous critic as he sought logic, symmetry, 
and coherence in the Court’s decisions and 
reasoning over time. Finally, he provided 
perceptive and sensitive analyses of the 
linkages between the Supreme Court’s be- 
havior and public opinion and public 
policy The book is especially commended 
to students of constitutional history and 
of the judicial process. 
Howperr N. CARROLL 

Department of Political Science 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 


Joun MerEL. Working Papers on Cana- 
dian Politics. Pp. 220. Montreal: Mc- 
Gill-Queen’s University Press, 1972. 
$6.00 Paperbound. 

Based on the most extensive national 
election survey ever conducted in Canada, 
this book represents the first fruits of long 
labor on the part of the dean of Canadian 
political scientists, John Meisel. As Meise] 
himself points out, the purpose of the 
book is to permit students of Canadian 
political parties and elections the luxury 
of a preview of a mejor work to follow. 
Not only has Professor Meisel released a 
lot of important data to us, but he has 
afforded fellow scholars with a glimpse of 
“the work habits of a particular research- 
er” (p. x). 

The contents of this book include four 
separate and virtually unrelated working 
papers on Canadian politics. The first 
three utilize data collected in a survey of 
the 1968 Canadian General Election, and 
the fourth is an impressionistic and very 
personal discussion of French-English re- 
lations which was originally published in 
a collection of essays entitled One Country 
or Two. 

As Meisel himself points out in a brief 
but highly self-critical foreword, one of 
the greatest weaknesses of the collection is 
the lack of editorial connecting tissue that 
might have given the book some kind of 
internal unity. Given the fact therefore. 
that the articles are presented merely as 
building blocks, as the “bricks and mortar” 
of an integrated work yet to come, the 
critical focus of this review, to be fair 
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must be on each of the articles in turn 
and not on the volume as a whole. 

Taken as building blocks, or as “ground 
clearing” (p. x) operations, only the first 
of the four articles has the scope to do that 
effectively. Here Meisel looks at the bases 
of party support in Canada in terms of 
standard independent variables such as re- 
ligion, sex, age, ethnic origin, class, occu- 
pation, education, issue perception, et 
cetera In fact, while he presents only 
raw correlations, Professor Meisel does 
clear a lot of the ground that will permit 
future analysis in greater depth and with 
more specific focus. 

The second article is much more specific 
in that it attempts to utilize the methodo- 
logical technique known as “semantic dif- 
ferential,” to analyze the respondents’ per- 
ceptions of political parties in Canada in 
terms of their images of che “ideal party.” 
While this article shows a great deal of 
promise, Meisel himself all but destroys it 
in a critical postscript. Why did Meisel 
not simply rework his analysis completely 
in keeping with the comments in the post- 
script, instead of reproducing the original 
article complete with methodological flaws? 

The third article is the most interesting 
in substantive as well as methodological 
terms. Here Professor Meisel presents 
data that point to a number of important 
plausible hypotheses about the relationship 
between language-use and political values. 
While his conclusions are still very tenta- 
tive, Meisel may well have struck upon 
a significant independent variable which 
has consequences not only for political 
behavior but as well for the political so- 
cialization process and the development of 
political attitudes in Canada. 

The fourth article, while not based on 
hard data at all, is probably the best in 
the collection. Here the style and wit of 
an accomplished Canadian author and aca- 
demic is permitted to predominate in pre- 
senting a very perceptive and provocative, 
if subjective, analysis of the Canadian 
political identity. To conclude, the fact 
that the only non-empirical article of the 
four working papers provides the reader 
with the greatest intellectual stimulation 
forces one to the conclusion that John 


Meisel is best when he permits his own 
intellect and personality to prevail over 
sometimes badly aimed methodological 
artillery. ~~ 
M.S WHITTINGTON “ 

Department of Political Science 

Carleton University 

Ottawa 

Ontario 

Canada 


Hanes WALTON, Jr. Black Politics: A 
Theoretical and Structural Analysts. Pp. 
xv, 246. Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1972. $7.95. 

The author of this book asserts that 
earlier studies of black politics have suf- 
fered from too narrow conceptualization 
and too limited perspectives. In his intro- 
duction (p. xvi) Walton describes his book 
as follows: 


This book explores black politics North and 
South and from the colonial period to the 
present day. It seeks to analyze the politics 
in a systematic and comprehensive fashion, 
thereby revealing not only the differences and 
similarities, but the continuities and changes 
that have evolved In addition to viewing 
the black electorate, this book seeks to deal 
with other political devices and entities that 
blacks have invoked and used not only in the 
black community but in the regular democratic 
process. And lastly, this book tries to set 
forth some theoretical insights and generaliza- 
tions about black political maneuverings and 
manifestations in this country 


Certainly this is a large order—probably 
too large for a single volume. 

The book is primarily a summary and 
synthesis of earlier research, Walton him- 
self is the author of Black Political Parties: 
A Historical and Political Analysis and 
numerous articles. He has incorporated 
his own work into this study and also made 
extensive use of published research by 
other writers, as his footnotes and lengthy 
and useful bibliography attest. 

Walton feels that past studies, which 
have emphasized voting patterns and the 
analysis of black politics from an electoral 
angle, are inadequate. He insists that 
these studies do not “make clear that al- 
though blacks constituted a ‘largely non- 
voting minority,’ they nevertheless wielded 
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tremendous political power in relationship 
to their population percentage” (pp. 8-9). 
He attempts to deal with such topics as 


esactors which influence the black elector- 


ate, the impact of black voting, the rela- 
tionship of blacks to political machines, 
their relationship to the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and third parties, black pressure 
groups, and other subjects. He presents 
both historical and current analyses, and 
tries to deal with the subjects at the local, 
state, and national levels. Because he has 
attempted so much he is compelled to deal 
with complex questions in a few pages. 
Out of such a mass of material the reader 
will have difficulty in determining what is 
significant and bringing it into focus. 
Walton has not included any kind of a 
concluding chapter to pull the material to- 
gether. In a final paragraph he makes the 
not very startling statement that “the na- 
ture of black politics is the nature of 
human enterprise, sharing its strengths and 
weaknesses, shortcomings and achieve- 
ments, successes and failures. Black poli- 
tics is American politics in microcosm—it 
differs only in that it includes a particular 
racial group—black Americans” (p. 224). 
Inevitably in a book so comprehensive 
there are careless errors, such as the re- 
peated identification of Charles W. Ander- 
son of New York as “Charlie Andrews” 
(p. 65). But the book contains much 
valuable information which will be new to 
students and the general reader. 
Emma Lou THORNBROUGH 

Department of History 

Butler University 

Indianapolis 

Indiana 
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BENGT ABRAHAMSON. Milittary Profes- 
stonalization and Political Power. Pp. 
184. Beverly Hills, Cal.: Sage, 1972. 
$10.00. 


The profusion of recently published 
books dealing with military sociology might 
reduce the alertness toward outstanding 
books. Abrahamsén’s book may certainly 
be included in this category and should 


draw the attention of all military sociolo- 


gists. 

The focus of the book is the interrela- 
tion between military professionalization 
on the one hand and military power and 
influence on the other hand. The author 
emphasizes the historical process of pro- 
fessionalization of the military from an 
ascriptively recruited—usually temporarily 
employed—to an achievement oriented, 
permanently hired and well trained group 
of experts. The author suggests that this 
particular process had a great impact on 
the role and status of the military in the 
modern societies both in terms of norma- 
tive influence, increased due to the fact 
that the process of professionalization first 
established the military as an important 
pressure group, and of the dissemination 
of values such as nationalism, alarmism— 
increased expectation in the outbreak of 
war—and distrust vis-a-vis other nations. 
Second, technological development and the 
increasing complexity of military planning 
has offered a raticnale for a continuous 
existence of war preparation and weapons 
development. Moreover, professionaliza- 
tion has been instrumental in increasing 
the military’s political resources due to the 
complexity of modern warfare and the vast 
political implications of the employment of 
nuclear weapons. One of the author’s 
main conclusions in this context is that 
professionalization does not insure civil 
control. He thus rejects unequivocally 
Huntington’s assumptions and findings with 
regard to this issue. 

The analytical and comparative analysis 
is presented very systematically and schol- 
arly, accompanied by plenty of illustrations 
Sociologists and especially military sociolo- 
gists will enjoy the clear formulations of 
definitions of key concepts as well as the 
wide coverage of the sociological and 
political science literature. 

Tt seems, nevertheless, that the book 
suffers from some unevenness—both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively the major part 
of the work is devoted to the process of 
professionalization. Only a secondary part 
is focused on the issue of political influence 
and power. One should mention also the 
fact, although the author is aware of it, 
that the historical context of the analysis 
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is exclusively confined to Western Europe 
and the United States. The whole pano- 
rama of interaction between military pro- 
fessionalization and political power in the 
Third World is not dealt with. Supple- 
mentary chapters on developing countries 
in future editions might strengthen some 
of the author’s main theses which were ex- 
ceptionally well presented. 
MOSHE LISSAK 

Department of Sociology 

Hebrew University 

Eliezer Kaplan School of 

Economics and Social Sciences 
Jerusalem 
Israel 


WALTER D. Connor. Deviance in Soviet 
Society: Crime, Delinquency, and Alco- 
holism. Pp. 327. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1972. $12.50. 


In this work, the author has three major 
objectives: the portrayal of deviance it- 
seli, the Soviet explanation for it, and the 
approach taken to prevent it and to re- 
habilitate, cure, or correct the deviants 
themselves. He achieves a considerable 
degree of success in fulfilling these objec- 
tives, despite the difficulties almost always 
encountered by researchers of social prob- 
lems in the Soviet Union. For the author 
these difficulties included “unavailability of 
statistics, lack of access to clinical and 
other forms of data, and a general Soviet 
reluctance .. . to disclose as much about 
social problems as some other nations 
do....” Yet, this does not deny the 
fact that the Soviets’ concern with the 
problems which Connor investigates is 
deepening, probably because they are be- 
coming more widespread and are not being 
solved to an appreciable and unequivocal 
extent. 

In order to provide a quantitative base, 
the author analyzes every shred of avail- 
able statistical data and presents it clearly 
and concisely. When appropriate, this evi- 
dence is tied into Soviet causation theories, 
social factors, and treatment techniques 
employed by Soviet personnel. In rela- 
tion to causation, Connor explains the 
gymnastics of ideological positions and then 
delineates the two elements that have ap- 
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parently dominated Soviet thinking and 
action: institutional malfunctioning and 
dynamics and characteristics of the deviant 
and/or criminal personality. 

In the case of institutions, the focus is 
on those that socialize, educate, and con- 
trol; in reference to personality, discus- 
sion ranges from the notion that certain 
biologically conditioned psychological char- 
acteristics play some role in increasing some 
individuals’ propensities for antisocial be- 
havior to the notion that man is in essence 
the product of social conditions which are 
themselves the result of social processes in 
the life of society. Soviet theoreticians’ 
mighty striving to remain compatible with 
Marxism-Leninism, by insisting that the 
socialist system cannot contain any of the 
“inevitably” deviance-generating laws of 
the capitalist system, is clarified. 

The author eschews furnishing Judgments 
about the relative effectiveness of Soviet 
anti-deviance programs because “estimating 
effectiveness is a tricky business.” How- 
ever, the inconclusiveness of Soviet efforts 
points to the overall conclusion that “a 
different social system and a different mode 
of economic organization promise no ‘total 
cure’ for the problems” examined in this 
book And while one may question the 
author’s interpretation that “the new So- 
viet man”——characterized by the subordina- 
tion of his own interests to those of so- 
ciety, as well as by the presence of lofty 
motivation, many-sided interests, and un- 
shakable ideals—was to personify the trans- 
formation of the traditional Russian 
peasant into a Soviet counterpart of the 
Western industrial worker, the book leaves 
little doubt that so far, such a new Soviet 
man has not emerged. 

The author’s handling of a complex and 
controversial subject is placed in perspec- 
tive by his knowledge of Western thought 
and by his impartiality. The writing is 
lucid and logically organized. While not 
“definitive,” the book adds substantially to 
our understanding of Soviet society as it 
grapples with problems that beset man- 
kind everywhere 

BERNICE MADISON 

Department of Social Work Education 

California State University 

San Francisco 
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N. J. DemeraTH III, GERALD MARWELL, 
MicHaEL T. AEN. Dynamics of 
Idealism: White Activists in a Black 

am Movement Pp. xxiii, 228 San Fran- 

- cisco: Jossey-Bass, 1971. $8.75. 


What sort of people were the idealistic 
students who went to the lower South in 
1965 with SCOPE (Southern Community 
Organization and Political Education, a 
project of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference)? What were the aims 
of their activism? How did this move- 
ment shape these volunteers? What were 
their convictions and involvements several 
years after the event? 

This systematic and lucidly-written study 
by three sociologists is concerned with such 
questions. The authors, although person- 
ally committed to the aims of SCOPE and 
to large social and political changes gener- 
ally, do not write as enthusiasts or ideo- 
logues. This is a cautionary book, both 
as to high hopes of swift social transfor- 
mation and as to the tactics of activism 

The authors questioned the SCOPE par- 
ticipants at the beginning and at the end 
of their active summer, and four years 
later interviewed by telephone a number 
of the volunteers. In the perspective of 
time, Demerath, Marwell, and Aiken doubt 
whether SCOPE was successful: “Indeed, 
we suggest that short-run success but long- 
run failure is common among movements 
' that depend upon students, intellectuals, 
and outsiders for their manpower.” 

Few of the SCOPE workers won the 
friendship or even the confidence of south- 
ern Negroes. “Subcultural gulfs” made 
communication immensely difficult; the 
students’ accustomed verbalization played 
them false; and Christian blacks were dis- 
turbed by the secularism or the atheism of 
their would-be educators One volunteer 
commented, “I talked a lot to several 
Negro kids my age who helped us. They 
always asked my religion. NONE. It 
really kurt and confused them. . . ” 
Most of the SCOPE volunteers ended their 
summer in some degree disillusioned, and 
later pessimism deepened among them. 

Revolutionary aspirations, the authors 
conclude, are ruinous. In American so- 
ciety, its political sfructure deeply rooted 
in popular opinion, revolutionary attempts 
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either would collapse swiftly or produce 
prolonged destruction. The authors expect 
student activism to remain, but hope it 
may be led mto responsible channels. Even 
since this thoughtful book was written, 
student radicalism has subsided more than 
the authors had expected—perhaps more 
than they desire. 

“Although the radicals of today may 
become the liberals or even the conserva- 
tives of tomorrow,” the authors suggest, 
“changes underway among high school 
students suggest that new radical recruits 
are underway and possibly in far greater 
numbers, black as well as white.” From 
the evidence offered in this book, it seems 
improbable, nevertheless, that black radi- 
cals, or blacks generally, will be led by 
white idealists 

RUSSELL KIRK 

Mecosta 

Michigan 
K. R. Ersster. Talent and Genius: The 

Fictitious Case of Tausk Contra Freud. 

Pp. viii, 403. Chicago, Iil.: Quadrangle 

Books,'1971. $12.95. 

Paul Roazen is a political scientist at 
Harvard University whose first book, 
Freud: Political and Sociali Thought, 
brought him into contact with people who 
reportedly said, “No one will tell you about 
Tausk.” Inadvertently, Roazen came 
across Tausk’s suicide note, and then be- 
gan in the author’s own words, “the un- 
raveling of this story” through what he 
called “my detective work ” 

Victor Tausk was a much troubled 
physician who undertook psychoanalytic 
training in the usual informal fashion of 
the early years of the twentieth century. 
He contracted a liaison with another 
Freudian disciple, Lou Andreas-Salomé, 
who successively charmed both Rilke and 
Neitzche Based upon cryptic notes in her 
published diary and by random comments 
from elsewhere, Roazen set out to prove 
that a rivalry existed between Freud and 
Tausk for the body of Lou Andreas- 
Salomé Roazen contends that Tausk’s 
suicide was one of the consequences of a 
convoluted series oi events which resulted 
from this triangle. Statements straight 
out of Photoplay Magasine such as “There 
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was really something uncanny in the re- 
lationship between Freud and Tausk” and 
“Could Tausk have been acting out Freud’s 
newest idea .. . ?” convey the scientific 
ambience of Roazen’s Brother Animal: 
The Story cf Freud and Tausk. 

What troubles Eissler, the well-known 
Freudian archivist, is the fact that Roazen’s 
book has been prominently and enthusiasti- 
cally reviewed. Fearing that the calumny 
heaped upon Freud will redound to psy- 
choanalysis’s disadvantage, Eissler has un- 
dertaken the refutation. In his effort, 
much that is new and interesting about 
Freud, the Viennese milieu and psycho- 
analytic origins, emerges. In final judg- 
ment, Freud stands vindicated, and Roazen 
is banished to the special bastille for those 
who perform ineptly in both “detectiving” 
and psycho-history The book ends with 
a special section on talent and genius 
which gives it its name and provides a 
lively discussion of this important area, but 
it too occasionally succumbs to Elssler’s 
need to serve as an attorney for the 
defense. 

Eissler informs the reader that one pub- 
lisher reacted to his effort with the follow- 
ing comment, “J can imagine some book 
reviewer suggesting that the Roazen book 
was not good enough, to begin with, for 
such a serious and passionate rebuttal in 
book length form. . . . It might be said 
that you have stacked your argument for 
Freud, as it is now, against a poor adver- 
sary. In contrast. Freud seems over- 
defended.” In final judgment, one can- 
not help but agree with the above estimate 
Roazen has written a tasteless book—ap- 
parently full of unsupported deductions— 
which makes for a kind of lively, mindless 
summer reading The psychoanalytic 
movement will not likely be harmed by 
his efforts, and Eissler’s determination to 
track down hundreds of inaccuracies ulti- 
mately overwhelms the reader 

Morton Levitt 

School of Medicine 

University of California 

Davis 


Invinc Lovis Horowitz Foundations of 
Political Sociology. Pp. xviii, 590. 
New York: Harper & Row 1972 $12 00. 
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Anyone who thinks political sociology 
consists of analysis of voting patterns will 
have his horizons broadened after reading 
Foundations of Political Sociology. 

Mr. Horowitz writes his current book im 
the wake of what he believes is the eclipse 
of political economy and the emergence of 
political sociology The fundamental con- 
viction that guides the book is Horowitz’s 
belief that political and sociological factors 
shape economic realities as much as, if 
not more than, vice versa 

While the book is constructed as one 
volume, this reviewer would have designed 
it as two. The first book would consist of 
the first three sections which are entitled, 
“Histories,” “Systems,” and “Changes,” 
and which include fifteen articles These 
articles deal with the historical and theo- 
retical aspects of political sociology. They 
are strongly analytical, comparative, de- 
scriptive, cross-societal, and typological 
with a minimum of polemic. 

The types of social systems discussed 
under “Systems” and “Changes” include 
conservatism, liberalism, anarchism, social- 
ism, communism, fascism, modern revolu- 
tion, counterrevolution, militarization, and 
political marginality It is the author’s 
conviction that social systems can be com- 
prehended more adequately from a politi- 
cal-sociological perspective than from any 
other theoretical position (p. xvii) 

The discussion of these various “isms” 
reflects Horowitz’s eclecticism He draws 
from political theory, relates political his- 
tory to thought and events He explicates 
the social out-working of political ideas 
and their social origins as well as impact. 
The book is not given to simplistic-mono- 
causal explanations regarding cause and ef- 
fect sequences. Horowitz acknowledges the 
incredible complexity of socio-political phe- 
nomena, and this is one of the main 
strengths of the book In these three sec- 
tions, the comparisons, contrasts, and sys- 
tematic presentation are truly superb. 

The second book would begin with the 
fourth section called “Policies” and would 
conclude with the last two entitled, “In- 
terests” and “Outcomes.” This reviewer 
gains the impression that systematic treat- 
ment gives way to a s@wes of essays strung 
together loosely under general section head- 
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ings The articles also become increas- 
ingly polemical in nature. Horowitz dis- 
cusses the growing importance of govern- 
ental formulation of social policy. He 
lifts into high relief the ambiguities sur- 
rounding the “social researcher-government 
as employer” relationship. Some articles 
consist of out and out diatribes against 
social scientists who sell out to establish- 
ment political interests in the name of 
value-free social science. Readers of Horo- 
witz’s other writings will hear a familiar 
ring in these materials. 

He is equally critical of pluralist, func- 
tionalist, and consensus sociological models 
for understanding of socio-political be- 
havior and proclaims his partiality to con- 
flict and “power concentration theories” 
(pp. 483-484). It is to the book’s' credit 
that its author makes his own convictions 
clear to his readers at critical junctures in 
the more polemical writings. 

In the last two sections, the articles 
dealing with the working class as an inter- 
est group (no. 23); race, class, and eth- 
nicity (no. 24); and social alienation (no. 
26) remain exempt from this more polemi- 
cal style. 

Foundations of Political Sociology re- 
flects a decade and a half of extensive 
teaching and research in the area of politi- 
cal sociology. The book combines analyti- 
cal insight with a provocative cutting edge 
and represents the best of Mr. Horowitz. 
If C. Wright Mills were alive, he would 
be smiling! 

Tuomas R. McFaur 

Department of Sociology 

Mount Union College 

Alliance 

Ohio 


RicuHarp Kinc. The Party of Eros: Radi- 
cal Social Thought and the Realm of 
Freedom. Pp. 227. Chapel Hill, N.C: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
1972. $7.50. 


Mr. King has given us a short but in- 
teresting history of one aspect of post-war 
American social thought. His book divides 
into three parts In the opening chapter, 
dealing with earlier twentieth-century 
American social ght, he quite success- 
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fully shows the disenchantment with Com- 
munist doctrine following the 1930s and 
the general bankruptcy of American radi- 
cal thought as it swung between utopian 
—and often harebrained—visions of future 
society and immediate radical action, never 
being able to from an on-going critique of 
Western society. The result was only a 
further withdrawal into the little magazine 
world of the 1950s, in which many radicals, 
unable to effect change, could only argue 
among themselves as to the alleged purity 
of their stances. 

The central section of the book discusses 
the attempts of Wilhelm Reich, Goodman, 
Marcuse, and Brown to unite Marx and 
Freud. What is of special interest is that 
while the author gives almost equal space 
to each of these men, it is unquestionably 
Marcuse who stands out as a serious 
thinker and social critic; the others appear 
to lead to simple repetition, madness 
(Reich) or some vague form of societal 
transcendence. It is important to remem- 
ber that Marcuse is alone in having a seri- 
ous analytical background on which to 
build and is also the only one of the group 
who has continued to view a form of 
Marxism as central to any discussion of 
politics and societal construction. Mar- 
cuse’s view of potential consciousness 
whether seen in its potential development 
in culture (Eros and Civilization) or in 
its actual truncated form (One-Dimen- 
tional Man), rests on the Marxian critique 
of empirical society and thus allows for 
a going-beyond of present moments. 

Mr King turns in his last chapter to the 
latter-day popularizers—and often con- 
fused “transcenders”—of Marx and Freud. 
Here the author quite rightly shows how 
the idea of consciousness in such writers 
as Roszak and Charles Reich has almost no 
intelligible meaning. Happiness in their 
writings becomes a public concern, and 
the counter-culture becomes the only true 
expression of interpersonal relations If 
one questions Charles Reich’s Con III. 
this shows only that the questioner is 
caught in Con II; nothing short of an 
almost mystical awakening can lead him 
among the happy blessed Not only are 
Freud, Marx, empirical facts, and con- 
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ceptual thinking lost at such a point, but 
the very possibility of intelligible discourse 
is decisively “transcended.” Culture has 
become confused with the simplest of 
self-tulfillments We find ourselves in a 
new world of utopian thinking, but now 
not one simply recovering from an encoun- 
ter gone sour—the 1930s communist ex- 
periment. The new utopians lack all con- 
ceptual basis for their critique, other than 
a series of value judgments asserted as 
a priori truths. Thus, at least on a popular 
level, the discourse has gone bankrupt. 

Mr. King suggests that a return to Max 
Weber’s writings on cultural and societal 
relations might be worthwhile. While it 
is well and good to supplement Marx’s and 
Freud’s analyses with yet another European 
contribution—-Weber’s critique of the 
Protestant ethic—~it is not immediately 
evident (nor does Mr King tell us) what 
this will do that has not already been done. 
Taking a hint from the work of Marcuse, 
one might also consider a re-examination 
of the Marxist critique, not from the long- 
Stale Stalinist perspective. but rather in 
the works of such now accessible thinkers 
as Ernst Bloch, Georg Lukács, and others. 
Such an examination of empirical and 
potential consciousness might well prove 
illuminating and would at the very least 
allow itself to be judged and discussed, 
not simply expenenced 

JosEPH BIEN 

Department of Philosophy 

The University of Texas 

Austin 


PauL Meapows. The Many Faces of 
Change: Explorations in the Theory of 
Soctal Change Pp xii, 308 Cambridge, 
Mass.: Schenkman, 1971. $11.25. 
Here we have a collection of seventeen 

previously published and delivered papers 

strung together under the leitmotif of 
change; it is more an assemblage of mis- 
cellany. 

Among other things, there are strained 
accommodations of structural functional- 
ism and symbolic interactionism (“The 
situational dialectic of revolutionary change 
becomes, then, a means-ends construction 
process”); warmed-over introductory course 


lectures on institutions; rediscoveries of 
William James, G. H. Mead, and Kenneth 
Burke (dubiously titled “The Rhetoric of 
Interaction Theory”); social psychology 


for bankers (“The heart of the contractual =~ 


function is less than the notion of the 
consumer as target, more a full realization 
of his status as client and as partner and 
as agent”); a rehash of mass communica- 
tions truisms about the acceptance of 
novelty; some miscellany on the evolution 
of therapeutic roles and contexts; a sketchy 
typology of ethnic minority-majority re- 
lations as they articulate with more or 
less complex and heterogeneous societies; 
some observations on the history of agrar- 
ian movements in the Umited States, and 
notes on development and underdevelop- 
ment. 

Several items do attempt to come to 
grips with sociological issues. The intro- 
duction to the book and the key essay in 
Part 1, “Eschatons of Change’ Philosophi- 
cal Backgrounds,” represent decent working 
papers in the sociology of knowledge, 
especially as they trace the outlines of 
cosmological, historistic, and dramatistic 
“eschatons’”—teleological portrayals of 
reality in terms of inherent destiny—of 
change ‘The first is summarized under 
the theme of eternal recurrence shaped 
by mythos, that is, history enveloped in 
eternity—-the transcendence of history by 
nature. This ethos was common to pre- 
historic and archaic societies. The his- 
toristic model severs history from nature 
thereby locating change in history; change 
is thus historical epigenesis as in Comte, 
Hegel, and Marx Here we see the “tele- 
ology of Providence, formerly transcen- 
dent . [become] the immanent telos of 
history” The dramatistic model views 
man as the actor, agent, producer, and 
director of historical scenarios. 

An essay on functionalism, purporting 
to a “semiotic approach” turns out to be 
weak tea as a mild apologia We are told 
to excise the “ism” from functionalism. 
Recognizing system to be the “theoretical 
collective unconscious” of the scientific 
community, Meadows rejects criticisms of 
this sociological demagogy resting on 
charges of teleology or Xonservatism. Such 
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criticisms are vitiated by an understanding 
of the place of reflexivity and intention in 
human action, and the assertion that all 
scientific law may be formulated as stasis 
dynamics, permanence or change 
“Meadows also rejects the criticism of func- 
tionalism based on its ideological props: 
while ideology may be the basis for the 
choice of problems it is not responsible 
“for the logical adequacy of . . analysis.” 
I submit that Meadows is confusing the 
issue To reject ideology as illogical is one 
thing; to deny legitimacy to a criticism 
debunking a theory allegedly based on 
ideology by simple fiat is nonsense He 
posits that the saving grace of functional- 
ism is its foundation on the heuristic or- 
ganismic/systemic metaphor. 

Tronically the material that holds up 
best is the oldest it is on revolution. 
Liberalism, socialism, and fascism are 
analyzed from the standpoint of the manner 
in which the individual and the collective 
are reified in these movements Yet one 
wonders if the author has heeded his own 
interpretation of fascism’s reliance on the 
organismic analogy of society vis-a-vis its 
use as the keystone of functionalism. 

In short, the book evinces a glimmer of 
precocity fading into preciousness. Un- 
fortunately, this typifies it more than its 
title. 

GLENN JACOBS 

Department of Sociology 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 


Lirovp H Rocter. Migrant in the City: 
The Life of a Puerto Rican Action Group 
Pp. xiii, 251. New York. Basic Books, 
1972 $895. 


This is a participant-observer study of a 
single community organization in the 
Puerto Rican section of an often-studied, 
but nameless, Northeastern city of medium 
size The researcher, capitalizing on his 
Puerto Rican ancestry, and his assistants 
attended over seventy meetings of the 
“Hispanic Confederation of Maplewood” 
between 1964 and 1968, and supplemented 
their participant-observation by detailed in- 
terviews with forty pmo members 


The result is impressive, descriptive 
ethnography, a well-written book that pro- 
vides the first detailed published account 
of a non-governmental “general purpose” 
community organization in process. Par- 
ticularly notable are two chapters in which 
leading figures in the group’s life speak in 
their own words about their experience 
with the Confederation. To the reader who 
has observed such organizations first-hand, 
as I have, the book provides the “shock of 
recognition”; it rings true in its descrip- 
tions of the role conflicts of leadership, the 
place of expressive behavior in group life, 
and the fissioning processes that face all 
such groups. The book usefully comple- 
ments Zurcher’s Poverty Warrtors, Brill’s 
When Organizers Fat, end Lipsky’s Protest 
in City Politics—the first two studies of 
OEO (Office of Economic Opportunity) 
organizations, the last of a rent strike 

In an enthusiastic introduction, Kai Erik- 
son notes that the work is largely devoid of 
theory, hypotheses, relatednesss to other 
sociological literature, and discussion of 
the author’s relationship with those studied. 
These are not unqualified virtues for a 
piece of social science research, and it must 
be noted that much important work re- 
mains in synthesizing the variety of citizen 
participation experiences that characterize 
recent American social politics. This book 
will provide important data for such an 
effort, but is not helpful in advancing the 
pre-existent literature. 

Questions about the role of the par- 
ticlpant-observer are also raised by Rogler’s 
book. The tension between the role of re- 
searcher and consultant is not fully ex- 
plicated, and Rogler’s conception of the 
limits of the researcher’s role bear a care- 
ful reading and comparison to other con- 
ceptions, some more involved and others 
more detached 

Finally, the descriptive nature of the 
book means that a number of critical ques- 
tions, particularly that of the relationship 
between ethnicity and class, cannot be ad- 
dressed as persuasively as they might have 
been had previous literature been more 
thoroughly consulted, and hypotheses con-_ 
structed, 

The book is well worth the attention of 
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those interested in contemporary social 
politics, but it raises questions in this re- 
view2r’s mind about the limits of natural- 
ism in social science. 
Jon Van Trt 

Department of Sociology 

Swarthmore College 

Swarthmore 

Pennsylvania 


Littian B. Rusin. Busing and Backlash: 
White against Wate in an Urban School 
District Pp. 255. Berkeley: University 
ot California Press, 1972 $7.95 


The Richmond, California Unified School 
District (RUSD) is an artificial creation 
of the California state legislature bringing 
together predominantly black and almost 
whelly white schools—well-off university 
oriented whites and blue collar factory 
workers, more commonly known as the 
“hill people” and the “flat-land” folk. The 
white ethnicity that has become so fash- 
ionable of late in the writings of Michael 
Novak and Peter Schrag was not a factor 
in the school troubles that developed in 
this district in the late 1960s; the battle 
lines over school desegregetion were drawn 
between whites and blacks as “American 
as apple pie.” 

Dr. Rubin, a professional sociologist, 
spent three years in a participant-observer 
position watching events unfold leading to 
the ouster of a liberal, desegregation- 
minded school board and its replacement 
by a conservative group holding attitudes 
toward race dear to the heart of Archie 
Bunker. Dr. Rubin’s analysis of the school 
desegregation fight in the RUSD differs 
from many similar studies in the amount 
of empathy which she brought to her ob- 
servations of the different parties involved. 
Although a firm believer in integrated 
scaools and evidently to some extent in 
busing, Rubin went to considerable lengths 
to attempt an understanding and feeling 
for the anti-black, segregationist factions 
adamantly endeavoring to keep their schools 
overwhelmingly white. To a great extent 
this book is an account of liberal white 
failure in the face of conservative white 
opposition; failure brought about by the 
blindness, bigotry toward less-educated 


whites, and downright callousness of the 
self-proclaimed liberal elite. 

The area comprising the RUSD contains 
white blue collar elements along with upper 


middle class white enclaves. A tightly" 


segregated black community exists in the 
so-called Black Crescent in the city of 
Richmond. By the middle 1960s, pressure 
was building up in the black community 
for meaningful integration of the entire 
RUSD to improve the facilities available 
to black school children and to relieve the 
considerable overcrowding in predominantly 
black schools. The liberal school board, 
heavily influenced by the many University 
of California-Berkeley faculty and ad- 
ministrators in the district, responded to 
the black community’s desires with a plan 
to integrate the schools using busing 

As has happened time and again in in- 
tegration schemes proposed by the white 
elite, it was the under class whites who 
were expected to make the greatest sacri- 
fices and compromises, with the upper 
class whites integrating with blacks in 
their own good time and on their own 
terms, Massive numbers of blue collar 
white and black children would be bused 
in an interchange of students between al- 
most equally inferior schools. The chil- 
dren of the white elite, on the other hand, 
would mingle with blacks in a brand-new 
school, loaded with government aid funds 
and employing the most innovative, imagin- 
ative faculty in the district The working 
class whites responded with an upsurge of 
political activity which took the com- 
placent school board by surprise and re- 
sulted in its replacement by a highly con- 
servative, even reactionary, board. 

School integration was not the only loser 
in this struggle. The new conservative 
board eliminated many of the innovative 
techniques and educational approaches used 
in the district in the interest of economy 
and imposed a system of thought contro! 
on the faculties of the schools which 
caused the departure of many of the best 
teachers and the silence of the rest. Dr. 
Rubin’s account is a thoughtful case study 
which should be pondered not only be- 
cause of its revelation of white racism but 
more importantly as ak indictment of the 
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blind liberalism and elitist attitudes dis- 

played by those who like to think that this 

country’s destiny rests in their hands alone. 
NORMAN LEDERER 


a Director, University of Wisconsin System 


Ethnic and Minority Studies Center 
University of Wisconsin 
Stevens Point 
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EvisHa P. Douctass The Coming of Age 
of American Business: Three Centuries 
of Enterprise, 1600-1900 Pp xu, 606. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1971 $1500. 


Covering the formative period of Ameri- 
can business, the book is a refreshing syn- 
thesis incorporating a great volume of sec- 
ondary material The bibliographical note 
alone deserves a place in every library— 
large or small. 

Initially, all enterprises were undifferenti- 
ated functions of entrepreneurs With the 
founding of the Bank of North America 
in 1781, the process of specialization began 
which resulted in the institutionalization of 
business by the Civil War At the turn 
of the century, combination and integra- 
tion had emerged as the dominant trend 
from which emerged the American business 
system. In following this discrete institu- 
tional development. Douglass focuses on 
the continuing specialization of business 
operations He especially stresses railroads 
as fostering finance capitalism—investment 
banking—and as setting the trend toward 
separation of ownership and management. 

What is the explanation for American 
economic growth? Though recognizing 
favorable institutional factors—for ex- 
ample, government—the author notes that 
economic growth has always been accom- 
panied by a high degree of entrepreneurial 
activity—-mainly creative decision-making 
of consequential value Profit maxmiza- 
tion attitudes of entrepreneurs were also 
important Yet, with the rise of the firm, 
entrepreneurial activity merged into cor- 
porate bureaucracy The career specialist 
or bureaucrat replaf&ed the entrepreneur. 
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The author also asks why mergers were 
so extensive or even occurred since most 
industrial markets were expanding rapidly. 
He concludes that the motives for com- 
bination were various, but the chance of 
making capital gains by stock exchanges 
was perhaps the trigger mechanism which 
started the process. The achievement of 
greater efficiency through consolidation— 
to eliminate competition of price and pro- 
duction—-was not an important objective 
in most instances. As an exception, a 
more defensive element appears in the 
combination of the petroleum industry 
Standard Ou was not a mechanism for 
stock watering but protection from unre- 
strained competition 

Significant conclusions sparkle through- 
out. The exploitation of natural resources 
-—and the continuous boom mentality—-was 
essential to the growth of American busi- 
ness Special privilege—monopoly—rather 
than limited liability was the original ob- 
jective of incorporation. The problem 
with the Bank of the United States 
stemmed from the mingling of both con- 
trol and supply of credit. The themes of 
revolution and land speculation were so 
combined in Texas that it is impossible to 
identify the first cause. The Crvil War 
actually had a depressing effect upon some 
areas of business and probably restricted 
the pace of economic growth. The author 
lauds the positive effects of pooling in rail- 
road operations and of trading in futures 
(hedging); he downplays the importance of 
Social Darwinism as ıt influenced the world 
of business 

Yet, eyebrows are raised at times Pro- 
fessor Douglass does not come to grips 
with what actually constitutes success. He 
only states that success is a seal of moral 
approval for the acquisition of wealth It 
is not true that 1900 marked the end of the 
bonanzas for the extractive industries— 
especially petroleum The author would 
crown the land speculator--not the indus- 
trial titan—with the epithet of “robber 
baron” as the former created no real wealth 
but only the business cycles of boom and 
bust Vet, he does not find a creator for 
the social ills of industrialism nor does he 
consider the purpose of creation and the 
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proper use oi wealth. Finally, in his con- 
clusion, Douglass implies a close affinity be- 
tween material values and the Christian 
tradition, and, in stating that American 
business continues to operate with “undi- 
minished” vizality in a world environment, 
he fails to consider the recent trade deficit 
—the first such failure to compete success- 
fully in the world market since the nine- 
teenth century 
Francis | MUNCH 

Department of History 

University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 


Wittiam E, Fruman, Jr The Flight for 
Competitive Advantage: A Study of the 
United States Domestic Trunk Atr Car- 
riers. Pp xi, 200. Boston, Mass.. 
Division of Research, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, 1972 $9.00. 


Jeremy J. Warrorp Pubhe Policy to- 
ward General Aviation. Pp xi, 193. 
Washington, DC: The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1971 $7.95. 


These bocks represent :wo very fine ad- 
ditions to the literature on airline and 
aviation prcblems Both appear to have 
been well thought out; they are carefully 
executed and contain an extraordinary 
amount of supporting statistical material. 
And of course the subject matter continues 
to be timely 

Fruhan’s book is primarily a study of 
how airlines have behaved in their oligopol- 
istic, regulated setting. Inevitably, there is 
also considerable discussion of how the 
regulator, namely, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, has behaved The presentation is 
organized around three questions ‘“(1) 
Why are some air carriers more profitable 
than others? (2) How might the less 
profitable carriers act to improve their 
positions? (3) How might public policy 
be adjusted so that an effective strategy at 
the corporate level would not only generate 
enhanced profitability for the firm, but 
also ‘yield social benefits through a sub- 
stantial saving in economic resources?” 
(p 2). 

Chapter 2 seeks, via regression tech- 
niques, to identify those variables which 


are most important in determining relative 
profitability of the trunk airlines. Vari- 
ables are grouped as (1) CAB controlled 
variables, (2) management controlled vari- 


ables, and (3) firm effect variables The 


most interesting outcome here is that “the 
CAB exercises greater control over the 
relative profitability of the carriers than do 
the carrier management groups themselves” 


, (p 66) 


The next three chapters document the 
ways in which the air carriers have fought 
for competitive advantage with respect to 
fares, route awards, and capacity and 
equipment purchases That is, they pro- 
vide some historical evidence with regard 
to question (2). Carriers are strongly re- 
stricted in the first two areas, but capacity 
purchase decisions are much more under 
management control Here (chapter 5) 
Fruhan suggests a game theoretic frame- 
work for analyzing pressures for excess 
capacity purchases, but aside from labelling 
several possible kinds of behavior for two 
competing airlines as alternative strategies, 
the few references to games or game the- 
ory will probably not be illuminating for 
most readers. (Nor will all readers benefit 
from the wispy passing reference to linear 
programming on page 146 ) 

This framework is carried over into the 
final chapter, which deals with strategic 
alternatives both in managing the com- 
petitive environment, and in responding to 
it—that is, with questions (2) and (3) 
In particular, the prisoner’s dilemma frame- 
work is used While this appears to be a 
potentially interesting and possibly useful 
construct, it seems to be at exactly the 
wrong level. The four payoff matrices, 
their attendant strategies, and the refer- 
ence (footnote 38, p 182) to a zero sum 
game are likely to confuse the reader for 
whom game theory is new. On the other 
hand, readers who are familiar with this 
theory will probably find this application 
to be sketchy in the extreme. This com- 
ment, of course, should not detract at all 
from the excellent documentation and anal- 
ysis elsewhere in the book. 


Warford’s basic interest is with the user 
charges paid by gendgl aviation—what is 
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wrong with them and how they should be 
changed in the interests of equity and ef- 
ficiency. Chapter 2 contains a thorough 
wascussion of the current economic and 
regulatory status of general aviation, and 
chapter 3 outlines some of the fundamental 
principles from welfare economics that 
bear on pricing and investment decisions 
Warford concludes that, while the theo- 
retically most desirable pricing and invest- 
ment rules may be impossible to follow 
precisely in practice, “the extreme short- 
comings of existing policies in the aviation 
field indicate that even rough approxima- 
tions to those rules would constitute a 
significant improvement” (p 44). 

Turning then to federal policy in prac- 
tice, chapters 4 through 6 document and 
discuss the uses and costs of and charges 
for the federal airways system Chapter 
6 contains a wide sampling of the types 
of arguments used both for and against 
changes in the current system of charging 
for use of the airways. Warford’s conclu- 
sion, from the evidence of these three chap- 
ters, is that user changes are far from 
ideal; he proposes average incremental 
cost (AIC) pricing which, briefly, means 
that price should be set at marginal op- 
erating cost “plus average (bookkeeping) 
capacity costs per operation made pos- 
sible by the most recent increment in 
capacity” (p. 75). The idea of AIC pric- 
ing is developed thoroughly, and discussed 
in great detail 

Chapters 7 through 9 are concerned with 
costs and charges at airports. Congestion 
and the costs of delays are treated fully, 
and a case is made for flexible (peak-load) 
pricing A number of possible airport 
pricing and investment cases are examined 
—without and then with differentiated air- 
craft, peaks in traffic, and congestion costs. 
The non-economist may occasionally need 
to reread certain passages because of the 
terminology, for example, average incre- 
mental social costs (AISC), marginal joint 
costs, marginal opportunity costs, marginal 
external delay costs. Finally, chapter 10 
presents some very enlightening figures on 
the size of the annual subsidy to general 
aviation ($640 million), summarizes the 
arguments for avegfge incremental cost 
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pricing, and speculates on the probability 
of reform 
RONALD E. MILLER 
Department of Regional Science 
The Wharton School 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


WALTER Isard et al. Ecologic-Economic 
Analysis for Regional Development Pp. 
270 New York: The Free Press, 1972, 
$11.95. 


Conventionally, the central problems of 
regional development have focused on the 
location of plant sites, the efficient choice 
of production techniques, the forecasting of 
output demand and revenues, and the isola- 
tion of inter-industry dependencies and 
input requirements. A number of tradi- 
tional statistical methodologies—compara- 
tive cost analysis, activity complex analy- 
sis, input-output and spatial models—have 
been directed at these recurring problems. 
Drawing on these standard methods and 
the research of the natural sciences, this 
book attempts a synthesis of economic and 
ecological systems Its aim is to integrate 
the ecological effects of economic develop- 
ment into the decision framework of re- 
gional planning This represents a much 
needed extension of regional analysis be- 
yond the historic confines of direct eco- 
nomic considerations and into the broader 
problems of social costs and environmental 
quality. 

The study specifically concerns the selec- 
tion of a marina site in the Plymouth Bay 
area of Massachusetts and more generally, 
the economic development of the Con- 
tinental Shelf resources. The details of 
the case study, however, are secondary to 
the authors’ concern with adapting exist- 
ing methodology to account for a more 
meaningful definition of costs in regional 
development decisions. Accordingly, the 
book proceeds from a discussion of general 
methodology to the particulars of the case 
study 

After a brief organizational chapter, -the 


familiar techniques of regional analysis are 


reviewed Chapter 3 describes and defines 
the nature of ecological systems and sug- 
gests an adaption of input-output analysis 
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to include ecological variables. A data 
classification system is used to code eco- 
logical processes in much the same manner 
as the Standard Industrial Classification 
system disaggregates conventional economic 
processes. Applying this classification 
scheme, the food chain requirements for 
winter flounder, cod, and shellfish are 
integrated into ecological input-output 
models Other ecological relationships for 
plankton production and the flow of phos- 
piorous through a mussel population are 
also placed into the form of an input-out- 
put model Using these examples, chapter 
4 constructs an extended input-output 
model portraying the characteristics of a 
coastal region with a recreation and water- 
based economy The model is divided into 
land and marine sections and these in turn 
are subdivided into both economic and 
ecological processes and commodities. 
Considerable difficulty 1s encountered in 
establishing the ecological coefficients for 
this extended matrix and large portions 
contain unknown coefficients However, 
with the available information the model 
is able to trace a number of explicit in- 
terdependencies between economic and eco- 
logical activities. 

The book concludes with a comparative 
cost analysis of three potential marina sites 
in Pleasant Bay Such site selection prob- 
lems are common in regional planning but 
this analysis also inc:udes estimates of the 
ecological costs of the alternative develop- 
ments These costs are measured as the 
damages to tidal grasses and clam, mussel 
and sea worm populations caused by the 
disposal of the dredgings of the marina 
construction Comparative cost analysis 
then proceeds to select the minimum cost 
site under the expanded definition of costs 
A ponderously detailed input-output and 
activity complex analysis of the demand 
for marina based recreation at different 
capacities concludes the case study. 

The book’s written style is uninspired 
and uneven which is largely the result of 
admitted haste in publication. The over- 
whelming explanation of the myriad of 
simple arithmetic operations suggests that 
the book failed to escape from the detailed 
research report format which originated 
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the project As new methodology, how- 
ever, the book represents a creative effort 
to quantify the long recognized “external 


costs” of microtheory on a disaggregatey 


regional basis. The authors recognize that. 
it is only a beginning and that major prob- 
lems abound. Economic and ecological 
regions unfortunately do not necessarily 
coincide; ecological phenomena cannot be 
treated as simple analogies of economic 
production processes and, in fact, the in- 
terface of economic and ecological rela- 
tions is essentially unexplored, leaving 
large gaps in any ecological input-output 
model However, this study deserves the 
attention of economists and natural scien- 
tists both as an original extension of re- 
gional analysis and as indicative of the 
additional work necessary to refine and 
expand the synthesis of ecological and eco- 
nomic relations begun here. 
Joseu J. SENECA 

Department of Economics 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


Gorpon Jackson Hull in the Eighteenth 
Century: A Sindy in Economic and So- 
cial History Pp. xvi, 474. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1972 $27.25 


Gordon Jackson’s study of the port of 
Kingston-upon-Hull on the estuary of the 
Humber is thorough and informative, as 
could be expected of a student of Ralph 
Davis, whose Ruse of the English Shipping 
Industry is first-rate economic history. 

The foreign and coastal trade of Hull 
occupy roughly the first third of the book. 
Each is treated under the heading of im- 
ports and exports separately, and the cen- 
tury is divided at 1760. The main em- 
phasis is the effects upon Hull trade of 
the industrialization of its extensive hinzer- 
land in the period after 1760 English sea- 
ports were referred to traditionally as 
“London” and “the outports,” whose total 
trade was outstripped by that of the 
Thames giant As one of the principal 
East Coast outports, Hull traded tradi- 
tionally with Scandinavia and the Baltic, 
and, on the whole, Hull merchants were 
content to be bound py tradition. They 
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did not try for a real share of the growing 
Atlantic trade—-tobacco, sugar, and so on— 
which enabled Bristol and Liverpool to out- 


eowttip Hull in the course of the century. 


.Geography of course favored the West 
Coast ports, but the great Hull merchant 
houses were content to import goods from 
the Baltic or London while exporting a 
growing range of manufactures. These in- 
cluded woolen cloth and lead products at 
the beginning of the period, but increas- 
ingly shifted to ironmongery, cotton fabrics, 
earthenware, and other products of early 
inland industrialization 

The chapters on trade are followed by 
accounts of the merchant class, the shipping 
of Hull, its whale fishery, the financial 
organizations, the provision of new port 
facilities, social life, and local government 
The most entertaining of these is that on 
social life, with its lively account of the 
amusements of the merchant oligarchy. 
The chapter on local government is the 
least impressive. Jackson concludes that 
Hull was ahead of Liverpool or Manchester 
in the enlightenment of its city fathers. 
The self-interest and conservatism of the 
governing oligarchy in connection with the 
proposed new dock facilities hardly bear 
him out The fight for the new docks, in- 
cidentally, is one of the best portions of 
the book. For much of the eighteenth 
century Hull remained a baroque port city 
with its city walls and merchant aristocracy 
living on the High Street with their wharves 
literally “at the bottom of the garden.” 
When this baroque survival was inundated 
with two and then three times its ac- 
customed tonnage of shipping and was 
faced with the effects of industrialism in 
its hinterland, it may have responded bet- 
ter than its counterparts. One doubts, 
however, whether local government in Hull 
or its handling of unemployment and desti- 
tution were on a much higher level than in 
most municipal corporations 

The value of Jackson’s work is its 
grounding in such primary sources as cor- 
poration records, customs accounts and 
correspondence, and the papers of Hull mer- 
cantile families Much of the material on 
trade is given conveniently in tables or in 
the hundred pages/of appendices The 
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weaknesses are few, A Nantucketer would 
be amused to read of his island being called 
“Nantucket, Rhode Island” (page 157); 
and the chapter on the whale fishery, de- 
spite the picturesqueness of the topic, is 
not the most effective. 

More fundamental, generalizations drawn 
from Hull’s past are applied somewhat in- 
discriminately to all England. Hull mer- 
cantile families stayed in or near Hull and 
did business there rather than aspiring to 
county gentry status. Jackson assumes 
that upward social mobility of the mer- 
chant class into the gentry is a myth; but 
the London experience contradicts this as- 
sumption Aside from occasionally view- 
ing Hull as less atypical than it actually 
was, Jackson’s work is an excellent example 
of the thorough and soundly researched 
local history that is so welcome an addi- 
tion to recent British historical writing. 

ROBERT WALCOTT 

Department of History 

The College of Wooster 

Wooster 

Ohio 


Martin Pace The Yam Factor: And 
Other Insights into the Lives and Cus- 
toms and Status Symbols of the Execu- 
tive Tribes of America Pp ii, 293. 
New York: Doubledsy, 1972, $7.95 


The publisher’s jacket appeal to readers 
says, “An executive may not win himself 
a promotion or make himself richer by 
reading this book, but there is an extremely 
good chance that it will enable him and 
his wife to enjoy corporation life more 
than he does at present.” As a précis 
evaluation this is a good guess. 

Many will enjoy this book with the 
same happy sensation they felt when they 
first lost their innocence reading Parkin- 
son’s Law, and later lesser exposes, such as 
Up the Organization and The Peter Prin- 
ciple. In fact, the greater the range of the 
reader’s own experience, the more amused 
and the less startled he will be by this book 
-——especially if he thinks of himself as a 
sociologist, a business executive, or a con- 
sultant. As to the later, the author has 
already involved the management consul- 
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tarit in the plot by naming him the Witch 
Dactor, in his corporation life tribology 

The tuberous root shown on the book 
jacket—the publisher’s attempt to translate 
the title into a recognizable 1mage—may 
evoke more than the publisher bargained 
for It suggests a vintner’s offering of a 
new wine to a wine tasters’ convention. Is 
it hock, claret, port with a plonk, or a 
fortified fiddle from Burgogne? The yam 
on the jacket reclines in < jewel box, sym- 
bolic of its importance to the Trobriand 
Islanders as an affluent status symbol, but 
other implications are possible. For ex- 
ample, when I showed the cover to my 
pharmacist, he said, “Oh, yes, several im- 
portant curative drugs come from the 
yam.” And 1s there a further implication? 
What, after all, is the difference between a 
yam and a sweet potato” I’m told there 
is one 

Whether Martin Page is serious or merely 
dead-pan, each reader will have to deter- 
mine for himself. He is an anthropologist 
He is a news reporter His subjects do 
exist The Trobriand Islanders are as real 
as the Holiday Inn hotels, and the Holiday 
City organization; and I am willing, even 
eager, to assume that his comparative or- 
ganization charts for “Pill Pharmaceuticals, 
Inc” and the Akwaaba Tribe represent 
complete chart integrity 

Like a latter-day Margaret Mead in 
Samoa—though Dr Mead has now turned 
her attention to other things—Martin Page 
in America gained the trust of the para- 
mount chiefs of various corporate tribes, 
studied their habits and hierarchies, their 
beliefs and language He then compared 
them, by means of studies made by him- 
self or other anthropologists, to African 
and modern Stone Age tribes. He has in- 
vented for this an artful nomenclature 
Tke Bwanas’ Theory, Cargo, Horomorun 
Paradox, Kula, Mahdi’s Technique, Mo- 
nunu, Paramount Chief’s Dilemma, Wo- 
woyla, ana, of course, the Yam Factor, 
All of these and others can be, and are, 
translated into modern business terms. 

To the social anthropologist, this book 
may be little but an irritating collection of 
truisms Has Mr. Page oversimplified the 
similarities straightened artifically the par- 
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allels between the modern corporation 


_merry-go-round and African tribal society? 


Is it possible that anthropologists have 


been chuckling for years over these amus- 


ing parallels between “civilized” and “prim-, 
itive” social patterns? No, probably not, 
because few anthropologists have made 
serious studies of the practices of big 
business, in America or elsewhere. So, 
this is where Mr Page scores He does no 
more than point out to us that homo 
sapiens is homo sapiens; that a successful 
chief of a tribe and a president of a cor- 
poration do use similar gambits to con- 
trol their kingdoms 

For the lay reader Mr. Page has made 
another looking glass for us to view our- 
selves in This view amuses us; it satisfies 
our feeling for comparisons and for anal- 
ogies, real or imaginary But it leaves us 
uncomfortable in the role of social in- 
novators. It suggests that we think in less 
parochial terms. It reassures us that all 
men have, generally speaking, equal skill 
in devising workable social systems on a 
local scale, but it gives no support to our 
aspirations toward larger humanity and 
more noble and benevolent systems in the 
future 

Finally, if your peer intimates, including 
your wife, have come along with you in 
your experience and understanding of cor- 
porate life and other realities and conflicts 
of current homo sapiens’ ascendency, you 
should share the book with them, because 
wisdom—even the tongue-in-cheek variety 
—has been known to be contagious. 

GEORGE Fox Mott 

Managing Partner 

Mott of Washington & Associates 

Washington, D C 


MARSHALL SAHLINS Stone Age Eco- 
nomics. Pp. 348 Chicago, IN.: Aldine- 
Atherton, 1972. $895. 


Economic anthropology is concerned with 
village-level economies and societies of 
hunting and gathering bands, and agricul- 
tural and pastoral tribes and peasantries 
located throughout the world, under three 
sets of historical conditions: (1) their 
aboriginal, pre-colonial, indigenous struc- 
ture and performance 2) the social and 
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economic changes that occurred under 
colonial conditions, usually presented under 
the headings of “acculturation,” “applied 


wey eewttthropology,” and “culture contact”; (3) 


post-colonial socio-economic change within 
the new context of independent nation- 
states undergoing national economic de- 
velopment and cultural modernization, 
such as India and Nigeria. 

Until the late 1950s, very few anthro- 
pologists—B Malinowski, R. Firth, R. 
Thurnwald, and M. WHerskovits—had a 
systematic interest in economic anthro- 
pology A book by K Polanyi, C. Arens- 
berg, and H Pearson, Trade and Market 
in the Early Empires (1957), stimulated 
deep and wide interest in the traditional 
economies of pre-colonial Africa, Asia, 
Latin America, Oceania, and the Middle 
East just when all the social sciences were 
turning to the analysis of economic de- 
velopment and cultural modernization of 
the Third World A great deal of the- 
oretical and empirical work in economic 
anthropology has been forthcoming in the 
last fifteen years. 

Sahlins’ Stone Age Economics is a very 
important contribution to economic an- 
thropology It deals exclusively with the 
oldest segment of the subject, aboriginal, 
pre-colonial bands and tribes. It consists 
of six essays of first-rate scholarship— 
Sahlins reads deeply and writes clearly— 
all of which have appeared in English or 
French over the last ten years in various 
journals and symposium volumes. 

“The Original Affluent Society” shows 
that aboriginal hunting and gathering bands 
were not materially poor if judged by their 
own cultural standards. They sought 
merely livelihood or sufficiency, and ac- 
quired their material needs without ex- 
haustive labor because of their minute 
knowledge of their physical environment 
and their adaptive ingenuity. 

“The Domestic Mode of Production,” 
which is composed of two essays, uses the 
findings of the Russian agronomist Chaya- 
nov (who wrote in the 1920s) to explain 
what governs the intensity of work-life of 
household groups in different tribal and 
peasant economies. The theoretical con- 
cepts and statistigel evidence Sahlins uses 
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are important innovations. Almost cer- 
tainly other anthropologists will follow up 
the line of work that he initiates here. 

“The Spirit of the Gift” corrects Mauss’ 
musinterpretation of the rationale for the 
obligatory repayment of gifts—very widely 
found in primitive societies Sahlins shows 
how reciprocal gift-giving maintains peace- 
ful relationships among stateless bands 
and tribes who—unlike ourselves—have 
not institutionalized the sphere of material 
life separately from social relationships, 
religion, and morality. 

“On the Sociology of Primitive Ex- 
change” (ninety pages long) is the most 
penetrating theoretical essay in the book, 
a briliant essay of permanent importance 
to economic anthropology With a wealth 
of supporting evidence, Sahlins shows how 
different forms of exchange express social 
distance: to each social relationship is at- 
tached a permissible form of exchange as 
well as what economists would call so- 
cially permissible terms of trade I think 
it is the most valuable single contribution 
to the theory of economic anthropology in 
the last ten years (The final essay in the 
book, “Exchange Value and the Diplomacy 
of Primitive Trade” extends the analysis 
to external trade between different so- 
cieties. ) 

Anthropologists should note a methodo- 
logical Jesson this first-rate book is based 
on library sources, not the author’s own 
field work 

GEORGE DALTON 

Department of Economics 

Northwestern University 

Evanston 

Ilinois 


Howarp B SCHONBERGER Transportation 
to the Seaboard: The “Communication 
Revolution” and American Foreign Pol- 
cy, 1860-1900 Pp. xix, 239 West- 
port, Conn: Greenwood, 1971 $12.00. 


The thesis of this edmirable study is 
that the American “imperialism” of the 
Spanish-American War and the years. that 
followed it was nct, as often assumed, a 
reversal of preceding interests and policies 
On the contrary, the dramatic events of 
that period were the consequences of the 
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forces of economic nationalism “which had 
developed around various arguments for 
the expansion of overseas markets for 
American surpluses in the post-Civil War 
era” (pp xVili—xix). 

Professor Schonberger has divided his 
study into three parts. In the first of 
these he examines in detail the struggles 
and debates over internel improvements 
relating to transportation by rail, water, 
ana highways. In all these conflicts of in- 
terests, he succeeds in showing that those 
on the winning side had continually in 
view the role of domestic transport as a 
means of access to foreign markets Even 
as early as 1860, W. H. Seward had clearly 
perceived the necessity for large-scale im- 
provements in both transport and com- 
munications within the ccuntry, if a firm 
basis were to exist for foreign economic 
and political power commensurate with the 
potentialities of the nation Although 
agrarian leaders most often, and proponents 
of other interests occasionally, had less 
grandiose visions of the future than Se- 
ward’s, isolationist sentiment played little 
or no part in successful campaigns for 
internal improvements Benefits were en- 
visioned, not in terms of national self- 
sufficiency, but rather as the by-products 
of the growth of the nation as a world 
power, 

Part two of this study consists of a single 
substantial chapter on railroad regulation 
and the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887. 
Here, Professor Schonberger shows that 
international aspects of domestic commerce 
were decisive factors in determining the 
character of the act, and of the debates 
that preceded its passage. The ambiguity 
of the act in general, and of section 4 on 
rebates in particular, is due almost exclu- 
sively to efforts to cope with increasing 
foreign competition. 

Part three completes this study with a 
discussion of the role of the chief execu- 
tives of trunk-line railroads in the de- 
velopment of world markets—John W. 
Garrett, the Baltimore & Ohio, and trade 
with Europe, Stuyvesant Fish, the Ilinois 
Central, and Latin America; and James J. 
Hill, the Great Northern, and the Orient, 
provide the central themes Together with 
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other key figures, these men shared a com- 
mon interest not only in making profits 
for themselves, but also in the furtherance 
of the economic and political objectives «of, 
the nation throughout the world. 

Professor Schonberger succeeds in mak- 
ing a strong case for the thesis with which 
he introduces his study. Faced with the 
difficulties of presenting the results of 
his researches in a very large body of lit- 
erature, he has further succeeded in or- 
ganizing a readable and even interesting 
narrative out of what might well have been 
a hardly intelligible account. Since the 
book grew out of a doctoral dissertation at 
Wisconsin, I recommend it particularly to 
those concerned with such matters as an 
example deserving of their close attention. 
It is an excellent piece of work. 

RICHARD V. CLEMENCE 

Department of Economics 

Wellesley College 

Wellesley 

Massachusetts 
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HENDERSON, LENNEAL J, JR, ed Black Poti- 
tical Life in the United States. Pp 273 
Scranton, Pa Intext/Chandler, 1972. $4.95. 
Paperbound. 

Hernpon, James F. and Josera L BERND, 
eds. Mathematical Applications in Political 
Science. Vol 6. Pp 142. Charlottesville, 
Va: The University Press of Virginia, 1972. 
$9.75 

Hinton, Wurm Turning Point in China: 
An Essay on the Cultural Revolution, Pp 
112 New York. Monthly Review Press, 
1972 $595 Paperbound, $1.75 

Hopper, B W and D R. Harris, eds Africa 
in Transition, Geographical Essays. Pp 
ix, 378 New York Barnes & Noble, 1972 
$5 00 

Hopson, H V The Diseconomics of Growth. 
Pp. 239 New York: Ballantine Books, 
1972 $125 Paperbound 


Hoop, Rocer and Ricuarp SPARKS Key 
Issues in Criminology Pp 256 New 
York’ McGraw-Hill, 1971 $245 Paper- 


bound. 

Hopkins, Harry L Spending to Save: The 
Complete Story of Relief Introduction by 
Roger Daniels. Pp 197 Seattle, Wash 
University of Washington Press, 1972 $7.50 

Hornssy, ALTON, Jr The Black Almanac: 
From Involuntary Servitude (1619-1860) 
to the Age of Dusillusionment, 1964-1971 
Pp 212 Woodbury, NY. Barron’s Edu- 
cational Series, 1972 $295 Paperbound. 
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Horrett, MUREL, Duptey Horner, and JOHN 
KANE-BERMAN. A Survey of Race Relations 
in South Africa Pp 373 Johannesburg: 
South African Institute of Race Relations, 
1972 Distributed by University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, California $3.95. 
Paperbound 

Houtt, Tuomas Forp. The March to the 
Right: A Case Study in Political Repres- 
ston. Pp 287 Cambridge, Mass Schenk- 
man, 1972 Distributed by General Learn- 
ing Press No price 

Hupson, Hosea Black Worker in the Deep 
South A Personal Account Pp 130. New 
York: International, 1972. $6.95 Paper- 
bound, $1 95 

Ixe, Nosuraxa Japanese Politics: Patron- 
client Democracy 2nd. ed Pp. 149 New 
York Random House, Alfred A Knopf, 
1972. No price Paperbound 

Incer, RopertT F, ArtHurR D Hasrer, F. 
HERBERT Bormann and W Frank BLAR. 
Man in the Living Environment: A Report 
on Global Ecological Problems. Sponsored 
by the Institute of Ecology Pp 288 Madi- 
son, Wis: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1972 $1250 Paperbound, $2.50 

Jackson, GaAsrret, ed The Spanish Civil 
War A New York Times Book Pp 212. 
Chicago, I- Quadrangle, 1972 $2.45. 
Paperbound. 

Jacos, HERBERT Justice in America: Courts, 
Lawyers, and the Judicial Process 2nd ed 
Pp 237. Boston, Mazs.: Little, Brown, 
1972 $395 Paperbound 

Jacops, Jerry Getting By: IHustrations of 
Marginal Living Pp 225 Boston, Mass ' 
Little, Brown, 1972 $3.95 Paperbound 

JACOBSTEIN, HELEN L The Segregation Fac- 
tor in the Florida Democratic Gubernatorial 
Primary of 1956 University of Florida 
Social Sciences Monograph, no. 47 Pp. 
84. Gainesville, Fla: University of Florida 
Press, 1972, $200 Paperbound 

Jacosy, Susan Moscow Conversations Pp. 
287 New York: Coward, McCann, & 
Geoghegan, 1972. $695 

James, Dororay Bucxton Poverty, Politics, 


and Change Pp 164 Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ Prentice-Hall, 1972. $695. Paper- 
bound, $2 95. 


Jounson, Crauprus O, Danrer M Ocpben, 
Jn, H. PAUL CASTLEBERRY, and THOR SWAN- 
son American State and Local Govern- 
ment Sth ed Pp v, 307. New York 
Thomas Y Crowell, 1972. No price. Pa- 
perbound. 

Jounson, Haynes and Grorce C Wrson. 
Army in Anguish. The Washington Post 
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National Report Pp. 192. New York: 
Pocket Books, 1972. $1.25. Paperbound 
Jounson, WALTER and Carol Evans, eds. The 
Papers of Adlai E Stevenson: Beginnings of 
Education, 1900-1941. ol. 1. Pp. vii, 
5386. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1972. 

$15 00. 

Jones, D B, advisory ed Oxford Economic 
Atlas of the World. 4th ed. Prepared by 
the Cartographic Department of the Claren- 
don Press New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1972 $25 00. 

KAPLAN, Davin and Rospert A Manners. Cul- 
ture Theory. Pp 209. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972. $795. Paper- 
bound, $3.25 

Karoor, A and Pamir D Gros, eds The 
Multinational Enterprise ia Transition: Se- 
lected Readings and Essays. Pp ix, 505. 
Princeton, N J . Darwin Press, 1972. $14.95. 

Karnes, THomas L, ed. Readings in the 
Latin American Policy of the United States. 
Pp, 302 Tucson, Ariz.: The University of 
Arizona Press, 1972. $4.95. Paperbound. 

Katt, B M Confrontation with Pakistan. 
Pp. 338. New York Barnes & Noble, 1972. 
$41.50 

Kavos, Vytautas History on Arts Side: 
Social Dynamics tn Artsscic Efflorescences. 
Pp. 222. Ithaca, N.Y. Cornell University 
Press, 1972. $850 

Kay, Davin A. and Evcens B SKOLNIKOFF, 
eds World Eco-Crisis: International Or- 
ganizations in Response. Pp 324. Madi- 
son, Wis. The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1972. $12.50 Paperbound, $2.50. 

Keporr, Nrxxz R, ed. Scholars, Saints, and 
Sufis: Muslim Religious Institutions since 
1500 Pp 412. Berkeley, Cal.: University 
of California Press, 1972. $20.00. 

Krowant, Ropert O. and Joserm S. NYE, JR., 
ecs. Transnational Relations and World 
Politics. Pp. vii, 428 Cambridge, Mass. 
Harvard University Press, 1972 $1500. 

Kuappurt, Maj, ed. Major Middle Eastern 


Problems in International Law. U.S. In-~ 


terests in the Middle East series. Pp. 139. 
Washington, D.C.: Americen Enterprise In- 
stitute for Public Policy Research, 1972. 
$4.00 Paperbound 

KranzperG, MELVIN and Wuram H. Daven- 
port, eds. Technology and Culture: An 
Anthology. Pp.-432. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1972. $10.00. 

Kristov, SAMUEL, Kerra O. BOYUM, JERRY 
N Crark, Rocer C SHarrzr, and SUSAN O. 
Waite, eds. Compliance and the Law: A 
Multi-disciplinary Approach. Pp. 391. Bev- 
erly Hulls, Cal.: Sage, 1972. $1095. 
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Kuznets, Simon. Quantitative Economic Re- 
search: Trends and Problems. Pp. 93. New 


York: National Bureau of Economic Re- | 


search, 1972. Distributed by Columbia 
University Press, New York and Lond&, 
$5 00 
Lane, Davin. 
USSR Pp. 616 
House, 1971. $10.00. 
Lang, Rosert E. Political Man Pp. 328 
New York: The Free Press, 1972. $1095. 
Lagueur, Waiter. The Struggle for the 


Politics and Society in the 
New York: Random 


Middle East: The Soviet Union and the 
Middle East, 1958-1968. Pp. 267. Balti- 
more, Md.’ Penguin Books, 1972. $1.65. 


Paperbound. 

Larsen, Econ Strange Sects and Cults: A 
Study of Their Origins and Influence Pp. 
245. New York: Hart, 1972. $595. 

Laun, Rupotr and HERMANN VON MANGOLDT. 
Jahrbuch Fur Internationales Recht. Pp. 
971 Gottingen, Germany. Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1971 No price. 

Leper, Lawrence H., ed. The Colonial 
Legacy: Volume I, Loyalist Historians. Pp 
206. New York: Harper & Row, 1972 
$8 50. Paperbound, $2.75. 

LEDER, LAWRENCE H., ed. The Colonial 
Legacy: Volume II, Some Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Commentators Pp. 228 New York: 
Harper & Row, 1972 $9.50. Paperbound, 
$2.95 

Lez, Raymonp L. and Dororny A PALMER, 
eds. America in Crisis. Pp. 455 Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Winthrop, 1972. $4.95 Pa- 
perbound., 

Lerever, Erxesr W., ed, Marx O HATFIELD, 
PavL RAMSEY, and ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, 
Jr Ethics and World Politics: Four Per- 
spectives. Studies in International Affairs, 


no. 18 Pp 99 Baltimore, Md: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1972 $250. 
Paperbound. 


LEONARD, Dirck and VALENTINE Herman, eds 
The Backbencher and Parliament. Pp 268. 
New York. St Martin’s Press, 1972 $1295. 

Lerner, RatpH and Mumsw Mann, eds. 
Medieval Political Philosophy, Pp. 532. 
Ithaca, NY” Cornell University Press, 
1972 $4.95. Paperbound. 

Levitt, Morron and Ben RUBENSTEIN, eds. 
Youth and Social Change. Pp 410 De- 
troit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press, 
1972. $14.95 

Levy, Leonarp W. Judgments: Essays on 
American Constitutional History. Pp 341. 
Chicago, Ill: Quadrangle Books, 1972 
$12 50. 
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LEWIN, LEONARD C Triage. Pp. 215. New 
York The Dial Press, 1972 $5.95 

Lioz, Vicror and Tatcotr Parsons, eds 
Readings on Premodern Societies Readings 

,@ Modern Sociolcgy series, edited by Alex 

, Inkeles. Pp 353 Englewood Cliffs, N.J.. 
Prentice-Hall, 1972 $5.95 Paperbound. 

LiBeR, Ropert J. Theory and World Poli- 
tics. Pp. vii, 166 Cambridge, Mass: 
Winthrop, 1972. S695 Paperbound, $3.95. 

LreBKNEcCHT, Kari. Militarism and Anti- 
militarism. Introduction by Philip S 
Foner Pp. 176 New York: Dover, 1972. 
No price Paperbound. 

Licutroot, Craupe M Racism and Human 
Survival The Lessons of Nazi Germany for 
Today’s World Pp. 224. New York. In- 
ternational, 1972 $1.50. Paperbound. 

Lukowski, Susan and MARGARET PITON 
Strategy and Taotics for Getting a Govern- 
ment Job. Pp. 222. Washington, D.C: 
Potomac Books, 1972. $275, Paperbound 

McCarrerty, James A, ed Capital Punish- 
ment. Pp 273 Chicago, I! Aldine, 1972. 
$7.95 Paperbound, $3 95 

Macciocca1, Marra Antonretra Daily Life 
in Revolutsdnary China. Pp. 506. New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1972 $15.00. 

McCiesxey, Crirron, with the assistance of 
T. C. Smvcrar The Government and Poli- 
tics of Texas. 4th ed. Pp. 366. Boston, 
Mass: Little, Brown, 1972 $525. Paper- 
bound. 

McCuinnis, Donat E Religious Policy and 


Practice in Communist China: A Docu- 
mentary History. Pp 392 New York: 
Macmillan, 1972. $7.95. Paperbound, 
$3 95. 


McCoy, CHARLES A. and Aran WoLre. Pohiti- 
cal Analysis: An Unorthodox Approach. 
Pp 308. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1972. No price 

McKyicut, Baran E Village and Bureauc- 
racy in Southern Sung China Pp vii, 219. 
Chicago, Il: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1972 $100, 

Marques, A H. ve Orwema. History of 
Portugal: Volume 1, From Lusitania to Em- 


ire. Pp. 507. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 19727 $1500 
Marx, Kart and Freperick Encers. On 


Coloniahsm: Articles from the New York 
Tribune and Other Writings Pp 382. 
New York: International, 1972. $7.50. 
Paperbound, $2 65 

Mason, ALPHEUS Tuomas and Worum M. 
BEANEY American Constitutional Law: 
Introductory Essays and Selected Cases. 
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Sth ed Pp xi, 694. Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1972. $11.95 

May, Ernest R and James C. THOMSON, 
Jr, eds. American-East Asian Relations: 
A Survey. Pp vit, 425 Cambridge, Mass 
Harvard University Press, 1972 $1500 

Menyuxk, Paura. Sentences Children Use. 
Pp 165 Cambridge, Mass: MIT. Press, 
1972. $195 Paperbound. 

Merton, Ropert C, ed The Collected Scien- 
tific Papers of Paul A Samuelson Vol 3. 
Pp. v, 930 Cambridge, Mass: MIT. 
Press, 1972 $1500 

Mincuinton, W E, ed Wage Regulation in 
Pre-Industrial England Comprising Works 
by R H Tawney and R. Keith Kelsall 
Pp 263. New York: Harper & Row, 1972 
$12 00. 

Mopersk1, Georce Principles of World Poli- 
tics Pp. 370. New York. The Free Press, 
1972. $10.95. 

Moraes, Dom The Tempest Within: An Ac- 
count of East Pakistan Pp 103. New 
York. Barnes & Noble, 1972 $5.50. 

Morcan, Davin R. and SAMUEL A KRE- 
PATRICK, eds Urban Political Analysis: A 
Systems Approach, Pp. v, 408 New 
York: The Free Press, 1972. $10.95 

Moser, C A and G KALTON. Survey Meth- 
ods in Social Investigation 2nd ed Pp. 
549. New York: Basic Books, 1972 $1250 

Moss, Norman. Men Who Play God. The 
Story of the Hydrogen Bomb. Pp. 382. 


Baltimore, Md Penguin Books, 1972. 
$185 Paperbound 
NYHOLM, PEKKA Commentationes Scien- 


tarum Soctalium, 2, 1972: Parliament, Gov- 
ernment and Multi-Dimensional Party Re- 
lations in Finland Pp 152. Helsinki: 
Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 1972. No 
price Paperbound, 

ORTEGA, RUBEN. The Jesus People Speak Out! 
What Do They Really Believe? Pp. 128 


New York Pyramid Books, 1972 $95 
Paperbound 
Osakwe, Curis The Participation of the 


Soviet Union m Universal International Or- 

ganizations. Pp. 210. Leiden, The Nether- 

lands A W Sijthoff, 1972. Dfl 35.00. 
OsBporne, Jouw. Zhe Third Year of the 


Nixon Watch Illustrations by Pat Oli- 
phant Pp. 216. New York: Liveright, 
1972. $6.95 


OSBORNE, Mitton. Region of Revolt: Focus 
on Southeast Asia Pp 201. Baltimore, 
Md Penguin, 1972. $2.25. Paperbound 

OZANNE, RoBERT. The Negro in the Farm 
Equipment and Construction Machinery 
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Industries The Racial Policies of American 
Industry, Report no 26 Pp 115 Phila- 
delphia, Pa University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1972. $595 Paperbound. 

Pace, C Rosert Education and Evangelism: 
A Profile of Protestant Colleges. Sponsored 
by the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education Pp 123 New York: McGraw- 
idl, 1972. $595 

PaLMA, Groserre Di, ed Mass Poktics in 
industrial Societies: A Reader in Compara- 
tive Poltics Pp. ix, 411. Chicago, UL: 
Markham, 1972 $995 Paperbound, $4 95. 

PALMER, KENNETH T State Politics in the 
United States Pp 120. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1972 $250. Paperbound. 

ParKER, CARLETON H The Casual Laborer 
and Other Essays Introduction by Harold 
M. Hyman Pp 199. Seattle, Wash.: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1972. $7.50. 

Peaspopy, Rogpert L, ed, with the assistance 
of Tim WrncaArp and MICHAEL ALONGE 
Education of a Congressman: The News- 
letters of Morris K. Udall. Pp 384 In- 
dianapolis, Ind and New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1972 $650. Paperbound, $2 95 

Perkins, JAMES A and BARBARA BAIRD ISRAEL, 
eds Higher Education: From Autonomy to 
Systems Pp iii, 286. New York: Inter- 
national Council for Educational Develop- 
ment, 1972. No price. Paperbound 

Prerrow, CHARLES. Complex Organizations: 
A Critical Essay Pp. 224 Glenview, Il: 
Scott, Foresman, 1972 No price. Paper- 
bound 

PETERSON, RicHArD E and Jouw A, BORU- 
szy May 1970: The Campus Aftermath 
of Cambodia and Kent State. Pp. 177. 
Berkeley, Cal. The Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, 1971. No price. Paper- 
bound 

Peterson, Ropert W, ed Agnew: The Coin- 
ing of a Household Word Pp 181 New 
York. Facts on File, 1972. $3.95 Paper- 
bound 

Presce, Joun C and Ricard A PRI, eds. 
Cross-national Micro-analysts: Procedures 


and Problems. Pp 387 Beverly Hills, 
Cal: Sage, 1972 $12 50 

PINKNEY, Rospert. Ghana under Miltary 
Rule, 1966-1969 Pp 182 New York: 


Barnes & Noble, 1972 $6.75. Paperbound, 
$3 50 

Poccr, Granrranco. Images of Society: Es- 
says on the Sociological Theories of Tocque- 
ville, Marx, and Durkheim, Pp xi, 267 
Stanford, Cal.. Stanford University Press, 
1972 $8.95. 


Por, Ropert A. Friedrich Meinecke and 
German Politics in the Twentieth Century. 
Pp. 173. Berkeley, Cal: University of 
California Press, 1972. $7 50 

Pomper, Geraro M et al. The Performance 
of American Government: Checks ane 
Minuses, Pp. 375 New York’ The Free 
Press, 1972. $7.95. 

PorHotm, CHRISTIAN P and RicHarp DALE, 
eds. Southern Africa in Perspective: Es- 
says in Regional Politics Pp. vii, 418. 
New York: The Free Press, 1972 $12.95. 

Quartim, JoAo Dictatorship and Armed 
Struggle in Brasil Pp. 250 New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1972. $6.95. 

Raposa, RonaLp and Murray N. ROTHBARD, 
eds. A New History of Leviathan: Essays 
on the History of the American Corporate 
State Pp vii, 265. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1972. $345. Paperbound 

Rao, Verv, ed Bangla Desh Economy Prob- 
lems and Prospects Pp. 199. Delhi, India- 
Vikas Publications, 1972. Distributed by 
International Scholarly Book Service, Port- 
land, Oregon. No price 

Riprey, Rannaty B. The Politics of Eco- 
nomic and Human Resource Development. 
Pp. vi, 184 Indianapolis, Ind: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1972 $800 Paperbound, $3 75 

ROBERTSON, WitLiAM. The Progress of So- 
ciety in Europe: A Historical Outline from 
the Subversion of the Roman Empire to 
the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century 
Edited and with an Introduction by Felix 
Gilbert. Pp 185 Chicago, I.: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1972 $900. 

Rosson, Epwarp L. Sloth and Heathen 
Foly Pp 373 New York. Macmillan, 
1972 $895, 

ROSECRANCE, RICHARD, ed. The Future of the 
International Strategic System. Pp 219. 
Scranton, Pa: Intext/Chandler, 1972 $4.75. 
Paperbound. 

Rourke, Francis E, ed Bureaucratic Power 
in National Politics 2nd ed Pp. 419. 
Boston, Mass.’ Little, Brown, 1972 $5.50. 
Paperbound 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN-JAcqgues The Government 
of Poland, Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Willmoore Kendall. 
Pp. 116. Indianapolis, Ind: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1972 $600 Paperbound, $1.95 

ROWAN, Ricwarp L. and Hersert R. NORTH- 
RUP Educating the Employed Disadvan- 
taged for Upgrading: A Report on Re- 
medial Education Programs in the Paper 
Industry Pp. 168 Philadelphia, Pa. In- 
dustrial Research Unit, Department of In- 
dustry, Wharton Schgol, of Finance and 
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Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 1972 
Distributed by University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa, $595 Paperbound 

Sanpoz, Erxris Political Apocalypse, A Study 

* of Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor Pp 263. 

“ Baton Rouge, La’ Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1971 $895 

SANKAN, S S. The Maasai. Pp. 101. 
Totowa, NJ Rowman & Littlefield, 1972. 
$350, Paperbound. 

SCHAEFER, Henry Wiicox. Comecon and 
the Politics of Integration Pp 218 New 
York, Praeger, 1972. $1500 

SCHAFLANDER, GERALD M. Passion, Pot, and 
Politics. Pp 129 Boston, Mass. Little, 
Brown, 1972 $2.95 Paperbound. 

SCHMIDHAUSER, JOHN R. and Larry L Berc. 
The Supreme Court and Congress: Conflict 
and Interaction, 1945-1968. Pp. 197. New 
York: The Free Press, 1972 $325. Paper- 
bound. 

SCHNITZER, MARTIN and Yunc-Pinc CHEN. 
Public Finance and Public Policy Issues. 
Pp. 445 Scranton, Pa.: Intext/Chandler, 
1972 $795 

ScHOEN, Epcar J. The Bawdy Reign of 
Power Politics: An Analysis of Social Psy- 
chology. Pp 302. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1972 $1000 

SCHOENER, ALLON, ed FPortalto America 
The Lower East Side, 1870-1925, Pp. 256. 
New York Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1972. 
$595. Paperbourd 

SCHOENHEIMER, H P Good Schools. Pp 
128. New York: Behavioral, 1972 $2.95, 
Paperbound 

ScHuLttTz, Davin A The Changing Family: 
Its Function and Future. Pp. xi, 466 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J : Prentice-Hall, 1972 
No price 

SCHULTZE, CHARLES L, Epwarp R FRED, 
ALICE M Rivuy, and Nancy H TEETERS, 
Setting Natronat Priorities: The 1973 
Budget Pp. vu, 468 Washington, D C 
The Brookings Institution, 1972 $350 
Paperbound 

SCHULZ, GERRARD. 
Treaties, 1917-1920 Pp 258. 
Harper & Row, 1972 $12.50 

SCHWAB, PETER ed Ethiopia and Hale 
Selassie Pp 151. New York: Facts on 
Fue, 1972 No price Paperbound 

Scott, ROBERT A and Jack D Dovc.as, 
eds Theoretical Perspectives on Deviance 
Pp 373 New York Basic Books, 1972 
$10 00 

SCOTT, STANLEY, ed The San Francisco Bay 
Area’ Its Problems and Future Pp 499 
The Franklin Ke J,ane series, vol 3 Berke- 
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University of California, 1972. 
perbound 

SEELEY, J R The Expansion of England 
Edited, and with an Introduction, by John 
Gross Classics of British Historical Litera- 
ture, edited by John Clive Pp 248 Chi- 
cago, U1 The University of Chicago Press, 
1971 $950 

SEIDMAN, ANN An Economics Textbook for 
Africa. 2nd ed Pp. 333 New York. 
Barnes & Noble, 1972 $1000 Paperbound, 
$5.00 

SHAPIRO, Martin, ed The Pentagon Papers 
and the Courts: A Study in Foreign Policy- 
Making Versus Freedom of the Press Pp 
131 Scranton, Pa Intext/Chandler, 1972. 
$295 Paperbound 

SHORT, James F, Jr. and Marvin E Wotr- 
GANG, eds Collective Violence. Pp 387 
Chicago, I]. Aldine, 1972 $1250 Paper- 
bound, $4.95 

simon, Jonn Y, ed and Rocer D BRIDGES, 
assistant ed The Papers of Ulysses S. 
Grant, Volume 4: January 8March 31, 
1862 Pp mi, 520. Carbondale, I. South- 
ern Illinois University Press, 1972 $1500 

SINAY, ANNE and I Ropert Suvar, eds. ZJsrael 
and the Arabs: Prelude to the Jewish State 
Pp 248 New York Facts on File, 1972. 
$4.95. Paperbound 

SINCLAIR-STEVENSON, CHRISTOPHER Inglorious 
Rebellion: The Jacobite Risings of 1708, 
1715, and 1719 Pp, 212. New York. St. 
Martin’s Press, 1972 $1000 

Sivon, S Nina Malaysia A Commentary 
Pp vii, 268 New York. Barnes & Noble, 
1972 $1000 

Stomich, Swnexy J The American Night- 


$800 Pa- 


mare Pp 285 New York Macmillan, 
1971 $695 
Smira, N J A Brief Guide to Social Legis- 


lation Pp vii, 190 London Methuen & 
Co., Ltd, 1972 Distributed by Barnes & 
Noble, New York. No price 

Smirsenponk, Anton G. O Trade and La- 
bor: Two American Policies. Pp 172. 
New York Vantage Press, 1971 $4.50. 

SOBEL, LESTER A and Susan ANDERSON, eds. 
News Dictionary, 1971: An Encyclopedic 
Summary of Contemporary History Pp 
515. New York: Facts on File, 1972 
$9.50. Paperbound, $6 75. 

SpAeTH, Harop J An Introduction to Su- 


preme Court Decision Making Rev’ ed 
Pp. 87 Scranton, Pa: Intext/Chandler, 
1972. $195 Paperbound 


Spate, O H K and A T A LEARMONTH 
India and Pakistan 3rd. ed Pp. vii, 877. 
New York Barnes & Noble, 1972. $850 
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Spate, O H K, A T A. LEARMONTH, and 
B. H Farmer  Indsa, Pakistan, and Cey- 
lon The Regions. Pp 862. New York. 
Barnes & Noble, 1972 $850 Paperbound 

SPELLER, Jon P The Panama Canal: Heart 
of America’s Security. Pp. 164 New 
York Robert Speller & Sons, 1972 $595, 

SPERCGEL, IRVING A, ed Community Or- 
ganization: Studies in Constraint Pp 287. 
Beverly Hulls, Cal’ Sage, 1972 $1000 

SPERO, STERLING D Foreword to Govern- 
ment as Employer, by Albert A Blum Pp. 
495 Carbondale, Hl- Southern Mlinois 
University Press, 1972 $1000 

STANSILL, PETER and DAvip ZANE MAIROWITZ, 
eds Bamn (By Any Means Necessary): 
Outlaw Man:tfestos and Ephemera, 1965- 
1970 Pp 280 Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 
1971. $295 Paperbound 

STAUDOHAR, PAuL D Public Employment 
Disputes and Dispute Settlement. Pp. 146. 
Honolulu University of Hawaii, Industrial 
Relations Center, 1972 $4.00 Paperbound. 

STEGENGA, James A, ed Toward a Wiser 
Colossus: Reviewing and Recasting United 
States Foreign Policy Pp v, 147. La- 
rayette, Ind Purdue University Studies, 


1972 $2.25 Paperbounc 
STEVENS, ROBERT WARREN A Primer on the 
Dollar in the World Economy: United 


States Balance of Payments and Interna- 
tional Monetary Reform. Pp. 232. New 
York: Random House, 1972 No price. 
Paperbound 

Stone, Wurrs E Where the Money Went. 
Pp 185. Los Angeles, Cal: Fact Sheet, 
1972 $1.25 Paperbound. 

TANTER, Raymonp and Rresarp H. ULLMAN, 
eds Theory and Policy in International 
Relations. Pp. 250. Princeton, NJ.. 
Princeton University Press, 1972. $8.50. 
Paperbound, $2 95 

Tanur, JupirH M, ed et al Statistics: A 
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